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Monday,  September  15 

Tuesday,  September  16 

Thursday,  September  18 

Wednesday,  November  26 

Monday,  December  1 
Saturday,  December  20 


1969 

Freshman  Orientation  begins 

Faculty  Meetings 

Undergraduate  Classes  begin 

Thanksgiving  Recess  begins  at  close 
of  College  Day 

Classes  resume 

Christmas  Recess  begins  at  close  of 
College  Day 


Monday,  January  5 
Saturday,  January  24 

Monday,  February  2 
Thursday,  March  26 

Monday,  April  6 

Saturday,  May  30 

Sunday,  June  7 


1970 

Classes  resume 

End  of  First  Semester — Undergraduate 
Division 

Classes  begin 

Spring  Recess  begins  at  close  of 
College  Day 

Classes  resume 

Memorial  Day — College  closed 

Commencement 
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B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York  (Os- 
wego); M.A.,  Ed.D.,  Columbia  University; 
London  School  of  Economics;  Cambridge 
University;  Gutenberg  University;  L.L.D., 
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Allan  Morehead,  Executive  Vice-President 
and  Provost;  Professor  of  Education 
B.A.,     M.A.,     Montclair     State     College; 
Ed.D.,  Columbia  University 

Vincent     B.     Calabrese,     Vice-President, 
Business  and  Financial  Services 
B.S.,  Rider  College;  M.Ed.,  Rutgers— The 
State  University 

Samson  McDowell,  Acting  Vice-President, 
Division  of  Instruction  and  Professor  of 
Biology 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsyl- 


Laurence  Bellagamba,  Director  of  Institu- 
tional Development  and  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation 

B.S.,  M.A.,  New  York  University;  Ed.D., 
Columbia  University 

Lawton  W.  Blanton,  Jr.,  Dean  of  Students 
and  Associate  Professor  of  Education 
B.S.,  M.A.,  University  of  Florida 

Francesco  Cordasco,  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Professor  of  Education 
B.A.,  Columbia  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity; M.A.,  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  New  York  University;  Ed.D., 
School  of  Education,  New  York  Univer- 
sity. 


Anthony  R. 
sociate  to 
Affairs 

B.A.,  Hamilton  College;  M.Ed 
The  State  University 


KuoLT,    Administrative    As- 
Vice-Presiden  t.     Instructional 


Rutgers — 


Richard  Robert  Davis,  Administrative  As- 
sistant   to    the    Executive    Vice-President 
and  Provost 
B.A.,  Montclair  State  College 


Jerome  R.  Quinn,  Director  of  Facilities 
City  University  of  New  York;  B.S.  (Civil 
Engineering),   Cornell    University 


ACADEMIC  DEANS  &  DIRECTORS 

Raymond  J.  Ast,  Director,  Adult  Education 
Resource  and  Service  Center 
B.S.,     State     University    of    New     York 
(Buffalo);  M.S.,  State  University  of  New 
York   (Albany) 

Leonard  J.  Buchner,  Director  of  Psycho- 
logical Services  and  Professor  of  Psychol- 
ogy 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College; 
Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Marshall  A.  Butler,  Assistant  Director  of 
Evening  Division  and  Summer  Session 
and  Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial  Edu- 
cation and  Technology 
B.S.,  Newark  State  College;  M.A.,  Mont- 
clair State  College 

Edgar  C.  Bye,  Coordinator,  Bureau  of  Field 
Studies  and  Associate  Professor  of  Politi- 
cal Science 

State  Normal  School,  West  Chester, 
Pennsylvania;  B.A.,  Haverford  College; 
M.A.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Florence  L.  Dick,  Director  of  Education, 
Adult  Education  Resource  Center 
B.A.,  Morgan  State  College;  M.A.,  Colum- 
bia University 

George  G.  King,  Director,  Urban  Institute 
and  Associate  Professor  of  Education 
B.A.,     M.A.,     Montclair     State     College; 
Ed.D.,  Rutgers — The  State  University 

Sidney  J.  Kronish,  Director,  Center  for 
Economic  Education,  and  Professor  of 
Economics 

B.S.,  M.A.,  New  York  University;  Ph.D., 
New  School  for  Social  Research 

Norman    E.    Lange,    Director    of    Student 
Teaching   and   Placement   and   Associate 
Professor  of  Education 
B.A.,   Colgate   University;   M.A.,   Cornell 
University;  Ed.D.,  Columbia  University 


Robert    E.    Mac  Vane,    Director,    Evening 
Division,   Summer  Session  and  Assistant 
Professor 
B.S.,  M.Ed.,  Springfield  College 

George  S.  Rotter,  Director  of  Research, 
Institute  of  Sex  Education  and  Research 
and  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 
B.A.,  Brooklyn  College;  Ph.D.,  New  York 
University 

Charity  Eva  Runden,  Director,  Institute  of 
Sex  Education  and  Research  and  Profes- 
sor of  Education  and  Psychology 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Ball  State  University;  M.S.- 
P.H.,  University  of  North  Carolina;  Ph.D., 
Indiana  University 

Harold  M.  Scholl,  Professor  of  Speech 
and  Coordinator  of  Special  Education 
B.B.A.,   M.B.A.,   College  of  the  City  of 
New  York;  Ed.D.,  Columbia  University 

DEPARTMENT  CHAIRMEN- 
ADMINISTRATIVE  COUNCIL 

Harold  C.  Bohn,  Chairman  of  Department 
of  English,  and  Professor  of  English 
B.A.,   Hamilton  College;   M.A.,   Harvard 
University;  Ed.D.,  Columbia  University 

Bertrand  p.   Boucher,   Acting   Chairman, 
Department  of  Geography,  and  Associate 
Professor  of  Geography 
B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Colorado 

George  E.  Brantl,  Acting  Chairman,  De- 
partment of  Philosophy  and  Religion,  and 
Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 
B.A.,  Woodstock  College;  M.A.,  Fordham 
University;  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Daniel  Brower,  Chairman  of  Department 
of  Psychology,  and  Professor  of  Psychol- 
ogy 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  New  York  University; 
Dip.  in  Clinical  Psychology,  American 
Board  of  Examiners  in  Psychology 


Philip  S.  Cohen,  Chairman  of  Department 
of  History,  and  Professor  of  History 
B.S.,  M.A.,  New  York  University;  Degre 
Superieur,  University  of  Paris;  Ph.D.,  New 
York  University 

Arthur  W.  Earl,  Professor  of  Industrial 
Education  and  Technology,  and  Professor 
of  Industrial  Education  and  Technology 
B.S.,  Newark  State  College;  M.A.,  Mont- 
clair  State  College;  Ed.D.,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity 

Gladys  B.  Ellenbcgen,  Acting  Chairman, 
Department  of  Economics,  and  Professor 
of  Economics 

B.A.,   Hunter  College;   M.A.,   Yale   Uni- 
versity; Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

M.   Herbert  Freeman,   Chairman   of  De- 
partment  of   Business   Studies,    and  Pro- 
fessor  of  Business  Education 
B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  New  York  University 

Irwin  H.  Gawley,  Jn.,  Chairman  of  De- 
partment of  Chemistry,  and  Professor 
of   Chemistry 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College;  Ed. 
D.,  Columbia  University 

Katharine  B.  Hall,  Chairman  of  Depart- 
ment of  Home  Economics,  and  Professor 
of  Home  Economics 

B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Tennessee;  Ph.D., 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

Gilbert  O,  Hourtoule,  Acting  Chairman, 
Department  of  Political  Science,  and 
Professor  of  Political  Science 
B.A.,  Montclair  State  College;  M.A., 
Stanford  University;  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania 
State    University 

Stephen  W.  Kowalski,  Chairman  of  De- 
partment of  Physics  and  Earth  Sciences, 
and  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Science 
B.S.,  Fairleigh  Dickinson  University; 
M.A.,   Ph.D.,  New  York  University 


Paul  C.  Clifford,  Chairman  of  Department 
of  Mathematics,  and  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics 

B.A.,  Columbia  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity; M.A.,  Columbia  University 


S.  Marie  Kuhnen,  Chairman  of  Department 
of  Biology,   and  Professor  of  Biology 
B.A.,     Montclair    State    College;     M.A., 
Columbia  University;   Ph.D.,   New  York 
University 


Karl  R.   Moll,  Acting  Chairman  of  De- 
partment   of    Speech    and    Theater,    and 
Associate  Professor  of  Speech 
B.A.,  Westminster  College;  M.A.,  Penn- 
sylvania State   University 

Ward  Moore,  Chairman  of  Department  of 
Music,  and  Professor  of  Music 
B.Mus.     Illinois     Wesleyan     University; 
M.Mus.,   University   of   Michigan;   M.A., 
Ed.D.,  Columbia  University 

Gordon   S.   Plummer,   Chairman   of  Fine 
Arts,  and  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 
B.A.,   M.S.,   Ed.D.,   Indiana   University 

Samuel  Pratt,  Acting  Chairman,  Depart- 
ment of  Sociology,  Resident  for  Academic 
Affairs,  and  Professor  of  Sociology 
B.S.,  University  of  Connecticut;  LA., 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business; 
M.A.,  Michigan  State  University;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Michigan 

Bertha    B.    Quintana,    Acting    Chairman, 
Department   of   Anthropology,    and   Pro- 
fessor of  Anthropology 
B.A.,  Upsala  College;  M.A.,  Ed.D.,  School 
of  Education,   New  York  University 

Richard  W.  Tews,  Director  of  Panzer 
School  of  Physical  Education  and  Hygiene, 
and  Professor  of  Health  and  Physical 
Education 

B.S.,  LaCrosse  State  Teachers  College; 
M.A.,  State  University  of  lovt'a;  Ph.D., 
New  York  University 

Ralph  Walter,  Chairman  of  Department 
of  Education,  and  Professor  of  Psychology 
and  Education 

B.A.,  Wesleyan  University;  Ed.M.,  Ed.D., 
Graduate  School  of  Education,  Harvard 
University 


COLLEGE  WIDE  OFFICERS 

Alan  L.   Buechler,  Assistant  Director  of 
Admissions 

B.A.,  Gettysburg  College;  M.Ed.,  Rutgers 
— The  State  University 

Maxine  R.  Bullard,  Recorder,  Evening  Di- 
vision and  Summer  Session 
B.A.,  Vassar  College 


Robert  J.  Foley,  Assistant  Registrar  and 
Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
B.A.,  Newark  State  College;  M.A.,  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland 

Marie  M.  Frazee,  Academic  Counselor  and 
Associate  Professor  of  Education 
B.A.,    M.A.,    Montclair    State    College; 
Ed.D.,  Columbia  University 

M.  Patricia  Fries,  Evaluator  and  Counselor, 
Evening    Division    and    Summer    Session 
and  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
B.S.,  Newark  State  College;  M.A.,  Mont- 
clair State  College 

Louis  J.  Guinta,  Academic  Counselor  and 
Reading  Specialist 

B.A.,  Montclair  State  College;  M.A.,  Jer- 
sey City  State  College 

Curtis  M.  Jackson,  Assistant  Director  of 
Students 

B.A.,  Newark  State  College;  M.A.  Seton 
Hall  University 

Gerard   J.   Kennedy,   Coordinator  of  Ad- 
ministrative-Business Services  and  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Education 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

William  J.  Kervick,  Acting  Director,  Busi- 
ness Services 
B.S.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Peter  R.  Macagne,  Administrative  Assist- 
ant, Business  Services 
B.S.,  St.  Peter's  College 

Beverly   Q.    McHugh,   Assistant  Director, 
Student  Teaching  and  Placement 
B.A.,     Georgian    Court    College;     M.A., 
Montclair  State  College 

Joseph  E.  McGinty,  Engineer  in  Charge  of 
Maintenance 
Newark  College  of  Engineering 

Edwin  Mills,  Academic  Counselor  and  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Education 
B.A.,  Bob  Jones  University;  M.Ed.,  Flor- 
ida Atlantic  University 

Ulrich  J.   Neuner,   Assistant  Director  of 
Student  Personnel  and  Assistant  Professor 
of  Business  Education 
B.C.S.,   Rider   College;   B.S.,   M.A.,  New 
York  University 
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John  J.  Rellahan,  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Social  Sciences 

Dip.,  Wisconsin  State  Teachers  College; 
B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Wisconsin; 
Ph.D.,  New  York  University 

Kenneth  Orville  Smith,  Professor  Emer- 
itus of  Physics 

B.A.,  Cornell  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois 

W.    Scott    Smith,    Professor   Emeritus    of 
Education 

B.A.,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College; 
M.A.,  Columbia  University;  Ph.D.,  New 
York  University 


FACULTY 

HuBERTA  D.  Alcaro,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Home  Economics 

B.Ed.,  Western  Washington  State  College; 
M.S.,  Purdue  University 

Hugh  Allen,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Physics  and 
Science  Education 

B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Illinois;  Ed.D., 
Columbia  University 

David   Nelson    Alloway,    Associate   Pro- 
fessor of  Sociology 

B.A.,  Muhlenberg  College;  M.A.,  Colum- 
bia University;  Ph.D.,  New  York  Uni- 
versity 

Shahla  An  and.  Assistant  Professo  •  of  Eng- 
lish 

B.A.,  Lucknow  University  (Isabella  Tho- 
burn  College);  M.A.,  Agra  University; 
B.A.,  Columbia  University 

Philip  H.  Anderson,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Mathematics 

B.S.,  M.A.,  University  of  Notre  Dame; 
M.S.,  Purdue  University 

Henry  Arnau,  Assistant  Professor  of  French 
and  Spanish 

B.A.,  Columbia  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity;  M.A.,   Columbia   University 

Mary  W.  T.  Arny,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Biology 

B.S.,  Douglass  College;  M.Sc,  Rutgers 
— the  State  University 


Harvey  L.  Asterita,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Biology 

B.A.,  St.  Peter's  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D., 
New  York  University 

Joseph  S.  Attanasio,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Speech 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

Hani  Y.  Awadallah,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Physical  Science 

B.S.,  Cairo  University;  M.S.,  Bowling 
Green  State  University 

M.  Jacqueline  Baker,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Education 

B.S.,  Shippensburg  State  College;  M.Ed., 
University  of  Delaware 

Harry  Balfe  II,  Assistant  Professor  of  His- 
tory and  Political  Science 
B.A.,    Trinity    College;    M.A.,    American 
University;   J.D.,   Catholic   University   of 
America 

William  A.  Ballare,  Associate  Professor 
of  Speech 

B.A.,  B.S.,  Ohio  State  University;  M.A., 
Columbia  University 

Clara  L.  Barbeito,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Spanish 

B.A.,  Instituto  del  Vedato  (Cuba);  Dr. 
en  Filosofia  y  Letras,  Universidad  de  la 
Habana 

Richard  J.  Barker,  Professor  of  History 
B.A.,    University    of    Rochester;    M.A., 
Ph.D.,  Duke  University 

Peter  George  Barnet,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Fine  Arts 
B.S.,  M.A.,  New  York  University 

Jeannine  Allison  Barrett,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  English 

B.A.,  Tennessee  A.  and  I.  State  Univer- 
sity; M.A.,  New  York  University 

Marden  Bate,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music 
B.Mus.,  Manhattan  School  of  Music; 
M.A.,  Columbia  University 

ITALO  Battista,  Assistant  Professor  of  Ital- 
ian and  Spanish 

B.A.,  City  College  of  New  York;  M.A., 
Rutgers — The  State  University 
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Joseph  F.  Becker,  Deputy  Chairman,  De- 
partment of  Chemistry  and  Professor  of 
Chemistry 

B.A.,  Harvard  University;  M.Ed.,  Univer- 
sity of  Delaware;  M.A.,  Ed.D.,  Columbia 
University 

Muriel  R.  Becker,  Assistant  Professor  of 
English 

B.A.,  Hunter  College;  M.A.,  Montclair 
State  College 

Robert  R.  Beckwith,  Professor  of  History 
B.A.,  Montclair  State  College;  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

John  T.  Bell,  Assistant  Professor  of  His- 
tory 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

George  Bernstein,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Education 

B.A.,  Rutgers — The  State  University; 
M.A.,  Columbia  University 

Joan  D.  Bernstein,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Home  Economics 

B.A.,  Queens  College;  M.A.,  Columbia 
University 

Carolyn  E.  Bock,  Professor  of  Latin 

B.S.,  Middle  Tennessee  State  Teachers 
College;  M.A.,  Vanderbilt  University; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan 

Mary  E.  Bredemeier,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Education 

B.S.,  Madison  College;  M.A.,  Columbia 
University 

Martin  Brown,  Associate  Professor  of 
Psychology 

B.S.,  City  College  of  New  York;  M.A., 
Columbia  University;  Ed.D.,  Rutgers — 
The  State  University 

Joseph  F.  Brunner,  Instructor,  Education 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Jersey  City  State  College 

Gerard  L.  Caracciolo,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Speech 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

Catherine    Carr,    Assistant    Professor    of 
History 
B.S.,  M.A.,  Columbia  University 


Thomas  F.  Carroll,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Mathematics 

B.S.,  M.A.T.,  Tulane  University;  M.A., 
Rutgers — The  State  University 

Anne  C.  Castens,  Director  of  College  High 
School  and  Professor  of  Education 
B.A.,     M.A.,     Montclair    State     College; 
Ed.D.,  Rutgers — The  State  University 

WiNCHUNG  A.  Chai,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Mathematics 

B.A.,  Wittenberg  College;  M.S.,  Courant 
Institute;  Ph.D.,  Polytechnic  Institute  of 
Brooklyn 

M.  Anne  Chapman,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Fine  Arts 

B.F.A.,  Cleveland  Institute  of  Art;  M.F.A., 
Cranbrook  Academy  of  Art 

Arthur  Henry  Christmann,  Professor  of 
Music 

Dip.,  Juilliard  Graduate  School  of  Music; 
B.S.,  M.A.,  Columbia  University;  S.M.D., 
School  of  Sacred  Music,  Union  Theolog- 
ical Seminary 

Alden  C.  Coder,  Professor  of  Health  and 
Physical  Education 

B.A.,  Juniata  College;  Ed.M.,  University 
of  Pittsburgh;  Ed.D.,  Boston  University 

Brenda  Miller  Cooper,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Music 

B.S.,  Western  Reserve  University;  Dip., 
Juilliard  Graduate  School  of  Music;  M.A., 
Columbia  University 

Virginia  A.  Grossman,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Physical  Education 
B.S.,  Sargent  College,  Boston  University; 
M.A.,  Columbia  University 

William  A.  Cuff,  Associate  Professor  of 
Education 

B.A.,  Adelphi  University;  M.A.,  George 
Washington  University 

George    B.    Cury,    Assistant   Professor   of 
Biology 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Columbia  University 

Gert  L.  Daniels,  Professor  of  Biology 
B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Texas;  Ed.D., 
Columbia  University 
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Myrna  a.  Danztg,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Education 

B.A.,  Cornell  University;  M.A.T.,  Rad- 
cliffe  College 

Earl  C.  Davis,  Professor  of  Psychology  and 
Guidance 

B.S.,  State  Teachers  College,  West  Chester, 
Pennsylvania;  M.S.,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania; Ph.D.,  New  York  University 

Leon    de    Leeuw,    Assistant    Professor    of 
Fine  Arts 
B.A.,  M.A.,  New  York  University 

William   C.   Dell,   Assistant  Professor  of 
English 
B.A.,  M.A.,  New  York  University 

Andrew    Demetropoulos,    Assistant    Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics 
B.A.,     Rutgers — The     State     University; 
M.A.,  New  York  University 

Jerome   G.   De   Rosa,   Associate  Professor 
of  Health  and  Physical  Education 
B.S.,    Panzer    College;    M.A.,    Montclair 
State  College 

Martha  DiGiuseppe,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Home  Economics 

B.S.,  Indiana  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
M.S.,  Drexel  Institute  of  Technology 

William  P.  Dioguardi,  Director  of  Athletics 
and   Associate   Professor   of   Health    and 
Physical  Education 
B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Notre  Dame 

Stephen  D.  Dobish,  Scheduling  Officer 
B.A.,    Jersey    City    State    College;    M.A., 
Montclair  State  College 

Robert    F.    Dorner,    Assistant    Professor, 
Industrial  Education  and  Technology 
B.A.,  Trenton  State  College;  M.A.,  Mont- 
clair State  College 

Steven  C.  L.  Earley,  Professor  of  English 
B.A.,  Lebanon  Valley  College;  M.A.,  Co- 
lumbia University;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Geneva 

Dannis  B.  Eaton,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Speech 

B.A.,  Ball  State  University;  M.A.,  Colum- 
bia University 


RoswELL  H.  Ewart,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Chemistry 

Ch.E.,  Lehigh  University;  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois 

Lorraine  W.  Ewing,  Teacher  of  Adult  Ed- 
ucation 

R.N.,  Orange  Memorial  Hospital;  B.A., 
Jersey  City  State  College 

Margaret  P.  Feierabend,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  English 

B.A.,  Vassar  College;  M.A.,  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  (Albany) 

P.  Warren  Ferguson,  Assistant  Registrar 
B.A.,   Brown  University;   M.Ed.,  Indiana 
University  of  Pennsylvania 

Henry   M.   Ferris,  Associate  Professor  of 
Health  and  Physical  Education 
B.A.,    Syracuse    University;    M.A.,    New 
York  University 

Victoria  Filas,  Assistant  Professor  of  Phys- 
ical Science 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

Ernest  B.  Fincher,  Professor  of  Political 
Science 

B.A.,  Texas  Technological  College;  M.A., 
Columbia  University;  Ph.D.,  New  York 
University 

Lucile  S.  Fink,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Chemistry 

B.A.,  Mt.  Holyoke  College;  M.S.,  Ford- 
ham  University 

Lois  Gray  Floyd,  Professor  of  Psychology 
B.A.,  Texas  Christian  University;  M.A., 
University   of  Texas;   Ph.D.,   New   York 

University 

Roland  R.  Flynn,  Associate  Professor  of 
Chemistry 

B.A.,  Montclair  State  College;  M.A., 
Brown  University 

Daniel    C.    Foss,    Assistant    Professor    of 
Sociology 
B.A.,  New  York  University 

Pauline    Foster,    Assistant    Professor    of 
Health  and  Physical  Education 
B.S.,  Russell  Sage  College;  M.A.,  Colum- 
bia University 
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L.  Howard  Fox,  Professor  of  Speech 

B.A.,  Temple  University;  M.A.,  North- 
western University;  Ph.D.,  New  York 
University 

Carl  E.  Frankson,  Professor  of  Industrial 
Education  and  Technology 
B.A.,   State   Teachers   College,   Mankato, 
Minnesota;  M.A.,  Colorado  State  College; 
Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University 

Raymond    A.    Franz,    Assistant   Professor, 
Industrial  Education  and  Technology 
B.B.A.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York; 
M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

Paul  E.  Froehlich,  Professor  of  Business 
Education 

B.A.,  B.D.,  Anderson  College;  M.A.,  Co- 
lumbia University;  Ed.D.,  New  York 
University 

Leo  G.  Fuchs,  Associate  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation 

B.A.,  Niagara  University;  Ed.M.,  Rutgers 
— the  State  University 

Joan  Gallagher  Gaeng,  Director  of  Guid- 
ance, College  High  School  and  Associate 
Professor  of  Education 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

Robert  Garfunkel,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Mathematics 

B.A.,  Rutgers — ^The  State  University; 
M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

Victor  C.  Garibaldi,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Psychology 

B.S.,  City  College  of  New  York;  M.A., 
New  York  University;  M.S.,  Yeshiva  Uni- 
versity 

Vladimir  L.  Garik,  Associate  Professor  of 
Chemistry 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brook- 
lyn; Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Connecticut 

Dorothy  Bryan  Garland,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Psychology 

B.A.,  Washington  State  University;  M.S., 
Simmons  College 

Irwin  H.  Gawley,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  De- 
partment of  Chemistry  and  Professor  of 
Chemistry 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College; 
Ed.D.,  Columbia  University 


Elizabeth  M.  Geiss,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Fine  Arts 

B.F.A.,  Syracuse  University;  M.A.,  Co- 
lumbia University 

Abraham  Gelfond,  Professor  of  Psychol- 
ogy and  Education 
B.S.,    Rutgers    University;    M.A.,    Ph.D., 

New  York  University 

Oliver  S.  Gelston,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Health  and  Physical  Education 
B.S.,    Panzer    College;    M.A.,    Montclair 
State  College 

Harrison  Goodall,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Industrial  Education  and  Technology 
B.A.,  Trenton  State  College;  M.A.,  Ball 
State  University 

Robert  G.  Gordon,  Assistant  Professor  of 
English 

B.A.,  Colgate  University;  M.A.,  Colum- 
bia University 

Alfred  H.  Gorman,  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion 

B.S.,  M.A.,  New  York  University;  Ed.D., 
Columbia  University 

Carl   Gottschall,   Assistant  Professor  of 
Mathematics 

B.A.,  City  College  of  New  York;  J.D., 
New  York  University;  M.S.,  Yeshiva  Uni- 
versity 

Linda  I.  Greenberg,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Speech 

B.A.,  Bucknell  University;  M.A.,  Colum- 
bia University 

Donald  B.  Gregg,  Associate  Professor  of 
Education 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College; 
Ed.D,  Lehigh  University 

Michael  F.  X.  Grieco,  Assistant  Professor 
of  English 

B.A.,  Montclair  State  College;  M.A.,  Co- 
lumbia University 

SiMONE  F.  GUARINO,  Assistant  Professor  of 
French 

B.A.,  Hunter  College;  M.A  ,  Ph.D.,  Co- 
lumbia University 
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George  H.  Gugel,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Mathematics 

B.A.,  Hartwick  College;  M.S.,  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  (Oneonta) 

Joseph    D.    Guillory,    Assistant   Professor 
of  French  and  Spanish 
B.A.,    University    of    Southwestern    La.; 
M.A.,  University  of  Massachusetts 

*Lois  J.  Guthrie,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Home  Economics 

B.S.,  West  Virginia  University;  M.S.,  Pur- 
due University 

Ronald    F.    Haas,    Associate    Professor   of 
Psychology  and  Education 
B.S.,  M.A.,  Seton  Hall  University;  Ed.D., 
Rutgers — The  State  University 

Imad  E.  Hamdan,   Deputy    Chairman,   De- 
partment of  Physics  and  Earth  Sciences, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 
B.S.,    M.A.T.,    Fairleigh    Dickinson    Uni- 
versity 

Lawrence  B.  Hamel,  Associate  Professor 
of  Psychology  and  Education 
B.A.,  St.  John's  University;  M.A.,  Boston 
University;  Ph.D.,  St.  John's  University 

Frank  B.  Hanson,  Associate  Professor  of 
English 

B.S.,  University  of  Maine;  M.A.,  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina;  Ph.D.,  Yale  Uni- 
versity 

Marilyn  S.  Hatzenbuhler,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Home  Economics 
B.S.,     State     University    of     New    York 
(Oneonta);  M.A.,  Columbia  University 

Herbert  J.  Hauer,  Director,  School  Psy- 
chology Programs  and  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology 

B.A.,  New  York  University;  M.A.,  Colum- 
bia University;  Ph.D.,  New  York  Univer- 
sity 

Russell  Hayton,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Music 

B.Mus.,  Chicago  Conservatory;  B.Mus.  in 
Ed.,  Roosevelt  College;  M.S.M.,  Union 
Theological  Seminary 


*On  leave,  1969-70. 


Eleanor  C.  Healey,  Assistant  Professor  of 
English 

B.S.,  Boston  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
Columbia  University 

Joseph  C.  Hecht,  Professor  of  Distributive 
Education 

B.S.,  Long  Island  University;  M.A.,  Ed.D., 
New  York  University 

George   D.   Heiss,   Associate  Professor  of 
Education 

B.A.,  Pennsylvania  State  University; 
Ed.M.,  University  of  Maryland;  Ed.D., 
Rutgers — The  State  University 

*James  Albert  Hense,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Education  and  Psychology 
B.A.,  The  George  Washington  University; 
M.A.,  Eastern  New  Mexico  University 

Sophia  G.  Hinshalwood,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Geography 

B.A.,  Central  College  (la.);  M.A.,  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia 

Richard  Howard  Hodson,   Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Physics 

B.S.,  Trenton  State  College;  M.A.,  Mont- 
clair  State  College 

Harry  H.  Hoitsma,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Health  and  Physical  Education 
B.S.,  M.A.,  Ed.D.,  New  York  University 

George   A.   Horn,   Associate  Professor  of 
Health  and  Physical  Education 
B.S.,  Albright  College;  M.A.,  Ed.D.,  New 
York  University 

Juanita  W.  Hudson,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Home  Economics 

B.S.,  University  of  Illinois;  M.A.,  Colum- 
bia University 

Edward   W.   Johnson,   Assistant  Professor 
of  Political  Science 

B.A.,  Rutgers — the  State  University;  M.A., 
New  School  for  Social  Research 

Percy  E.  Johnston,  Assistant  Professor  of 
English 

B.A.,  Howard  University;  M.A.,  Mont- 
clair  State  College 

Raymond  Jump,  Associate  Professor  of  Ed- 
ucation 

B.S.,  Maryland  State  Teachers  College; 
M.A.,  University  of  Maryland 
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Gilbert  Kahn,  Professor  of  Business  Edu- 
cation 

B.C.S.,  Rider  College;  M.A.,  Ed.D.,  New 
York  University 

Abraham  S.  Kampf,  Associate  Professor  of 
Fine  Arts 

B.S.,  School  of  Education,  New  York 
University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  New  School  for 
Social  Research 

RosALYN  T.  Kane,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Biology 

B.A.,  Hunter  College;  M.S.,  New  York 
University 

Ellen  Kauffman,  Associate  Professor  of 
Speech 

B.A.,  Pennsylvania  State  University;  M.A., 
Columbia  University 

James  P.   Keenen  III,  Assistant  Professor 
of  History 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

Frank  S.  Kelland,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Geography 

B.Ed.,  Keene  State  College;  M.A.,  Clark 
University 

Elizabeth  P.  Kelley,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Home  Economics 

B.S.,  Maryville  College;  M.A.,  New  York 
University 

Lawrence  B.  Kenyon,  Associate  Professor 
of  Education 

B.A.,  DePauw  University;  M.A.,  North- 
western University;  Ed.D.,  University  of 
Colorado 

Doris  E.  Kibbe,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin 
Ph.B.,  University  of  Vermont;  M.A., 
McGill  University 

John  P.  King,  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek 
and  Latin 

B.A.,  La  Salle  College;  M.A.,  University 
of  Pennsylvania 

Helene  Klibbe,  Assistant  Professor  of 
French 

Licence-es-lettres,  Universite  de  Paris 
(Sorbonne);  Ph.D.,  Syracuse  University 

Mathilda   S.   Knecht,   Assistant  Professor 
of  Foreign  Languages 
B.A.,  Montclair  State  College;  M.A.,  Co- 
lumbia University 


Leah  K.  Koditschek,  Associate  Professor 
of  Biology  and  Deputy  Chairman,  Bi- 
ology Department 

B.A.,  Hunter  College;  M.A.,  Oberlin  Col- 
lege; Ph.D.,  Rutgers — The  State  Univer- 
sity 

William  G.  Koellner,  Associate  Professor 
of  Mathematics 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

Mark  A.  Koppel,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Psychology 

B.A.,  Columbia  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity; M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity 

Walter    E.    Kops,   Associate   Professor   of 
History  and  Social  Studies  Education 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

Doris  R.  Kraemer,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Psychology 

B.A.,  University  of  Newark;  M.A.,  Co- 
lumbia University;  Ph.D.,  Yeshiva  Uni- 
versity; Dip.  in  Clinical  Psychology, 
American  Board  of  Examiners  in  Psy- 
chology 

Jane  Krumacher,  Associate  Professor  of 
Psychology 

B.S.,  Rutgers — The  State  University; 
M.A.„  Ed.D.,  New  York  University 

Richard  A.  Kyle,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Fine  Arts 

B.A.,  Paterson  State  College;  M.A.,  Co- 
lumbia University 

Marcoantonio  Lacatena,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Mathematics 

B.S.,  Fairleigh  Dickinson  University; 
M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

Gerhard  Lang,  Associate  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology and  Education 
B.S.,  M.A.,  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York;    Ph.D.,    Columbia    University 

Audrey  J.  Leef,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Mathematics 

B.A.,  Montclair  State  College;  M.S., 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology 

Gilbert  Leight,  Professor  of  Speech 
B.S.,  City  College  of  New  York;  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 
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Edith  G.  H.  Lenel,  Associate  Professor  of 
German 

M.A.,  Dr.  Phil.,  University  of  Koenigs- 
berg;  M.S.,  Columbia  University 

Charlotte  Lockwood,  Associate  Professor 
of  Fine  Arts 

B.A.,  College  of  William  and  Mary;  B.S., 
Newark  State  College;  M.A.,  Columbia 
University 

Anthony  L.   Lovasco,   Assistant  Professor 
of  English 

B.A.,  Williams  College;  M.A.,  University 
of  Connecticut 

Leonard  K.  Lucenko,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Health  and  Physical  Education 
B.S.,  Temple  University;  M.A.,  New  York 
University 

RosEMARiE  McCauley,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Business  Education 
B.A.,  Trenton  State  College;  M.A.,  Seton 
Hall  University 

William  C.  McCreath,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Fine  Arts 

Dip.,  Teachers  Training  College  (Dun- 
dee); B.F.A.,  University  of  Manitoba; 
M.F.A.,  Cranbrook  Academy  of  Art 

Clyde  W.  McElroy,  Professor  of  Speech 
B.A.,    M.A.,    Baylor    University;    Ed.D., 
University  of  Virginia 

Morris  G.  McGee,  Assistant  Professor  of 
English 

B.A.,  Montclair  State  College;  M.A., 
Ed.D.,  New  York  University 

Margaret  L.  McKinley,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Home  Economics 
B.S.,  Hood  College;  M.S.,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity 

Peter  F.  Macaluso,  Assistant  Professor  of 
History 

B.A.,  St.  Bonaventure  University;  M.A., 
Seton  Hall  University 

Wade  Sammis  MacConnell,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Speech 

B.A.,  Amherst  College;  M.A.,  Columbia 
University 

Evan   M.   Maletsky,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College; 
Ph.D.,  New  York  University 


Richard  J.  Marcotulli,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Economics 

B.A.,  Oberlin  College;  M.A.,  Yale  Uni- 
versity 

James  T.  Marshall,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Music 

B.A.,  Whitman  College;  M.A.,  University 
of  Washington 

Charles  H.  Martens,  Associate  Professor 
of  Fine  Arts 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  School  of  Art;  M.A., 
Ed.D.,  New  York  University 

Edward  C.  Martin,  Assistant  Director  of 
Students 

B.A.,  Newark  State  College;  M.Ed.,  Rut- 
gers— The  State  University 

Ilse  M.  Maxwell,  Assistant  Professor  of 
German 

M.A.,  Johannes-Gutenberg  University 
(Mainz) 

James  Twyford  Mehorter,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Psychology  and  Education 
B.S.,    M.A.,    University    of    Bridgeport; 
D.A.G.S.,  Ed.D,  University  of  Virginia 

Matt  Merfeld,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Mathematics 

B.S.,  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology; 
M.Ed.,  University  of  Chattanooga;  M.A., 
Ed.D.,  Rutgers — The  State  University 

Frank  P.  Merlo,  Professor  of  Education 
B.A.,    M.A.,    Montclair    State    College; 
Ed.D.,  Rutgers — The  State  University 

Anne  Mickelson,  Assistant  Professor  of 
English 

B.S.,  New  York  University;  M.A.,  Rut- 
gers— The  State  University 

Thomas  L.  Millard,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Education 

B.A.,  Rutgers — The  State  University;  M.A. 
Center  for  Human  Relations,  New  York 
University;  M.S.  Graduate  School  of  So- 
cial Work,  Columbia  University 

Rose  S.  Minc,  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish 
B.A.,  Douglass  College;  M.A.,  Rutgers — 
The  State  University 

Ben  Minor,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics 
B.S.,  M.E.E.,  City  College  of  New  York 

Phyllis   L.    Mirchin,    Instructor,    Business 
Education 
B.S.  in  Ed.,  Paterson  State  College 

Joseph   T.    Moore,   Assistant  Professor  of 
History  and  Social  Studies  Education 
B.S.,  Rutgers— The  State  University;  M.A., 
Montclair  State  College 
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Lois  A.  More,  Associate  Professor  of  His- 
tory 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College; 
Ed.D.,  Columbia  University 

Dorothy  J.  Morse,  Professor  of  Music 
B.A.,   M.A.,  Carnegie  Institute   of  Tech- 
nology; Ph.D.,  New  York  University 

Earl  E.  Mosier,  Professor  of  Education 
B.A.,   Hope   College;    M.S.,   Ph.D.,   Uni- 
versity of  Michigan 

Margaret   R.    Mukherjee,   Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Home  Economics 
B.S.,  Cornell  University;  M.A.,  Michigan 
State  University 

Louis   C.    Nanassy,   Professor  of   Business 
Education 

B.S.,  Indiana  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
M.A.,  Ohio  State  University;  Ed.D.,  Co- 
lumbia University 

Gideon    Nettler,    Assistant    Professor    of 
Mathematics 

B.S.,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute; 
M.S.,  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn 

William    P.    Nye,    Assistant    Professor   of 
Sociology 

B.S.,  Tufts  University;  M.A.,  New  School 
for  Social  Research 

Edward  E.  O'Connell,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Fine  Arts 

B.S.,  Hofstra  University;  M.F.A.,  Pratt 
Institute 

Helen  Olive,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology 

B.A.,  Queens  College;  M.A.,  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York 

George  A.   Olsen,   Assistant  Professor  of 
Industrial  Education  and  Technology 
B.S.,  Newark  State  College;  M.A.,  Mont- 
clair State  College 

Mario  F.  Oneglia,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Music 

B.Mus.,  Manhattan  School  of  Music; 
M.A.,  Prof.  Dip.,  Ed.D.,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity 

Terrance   D.    Orlick,   Assistant   Professor 
of  Health  and  Physical  Education 
B.A.,  Syracuse  University;  M.Ed.,  College 
of  William  and  Mary 


Anna  C.  Pai,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 
B.A.,  Sweet  Briar  College;  M.A.,  Bryn 
Mawr  College;  Ph.D.,  Albert  Einstein 
College  of  Medicine,  Yeshiva  University 

William  R.  Parzynski,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Mathematics 
B.S.,  M.S.,  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology 

Catherine  J.  Paskert,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Health  and  Physical  Education 
B.S.,    Panzer    College;    M.A.,    Columbia 
University 

J.  Raymond  Paul,  Assistant  Professor  of 
English 

B.A,,  Princeton  University;  M.A.,  Colum- 
bia University 

Earl  K.  Peckham,  Professor  of  Education 
B.A.,  Wesleyan  University;  M.A.,  Ed.D., 
Columbia  University 

James  P.  Pettegrove,  Professor  of  English 
B.A.,    Bowdoin    College;    B.A.,    Oxford 

University;  M.A.,  Harvard  University 

George  P.  Placek,  Associate  Professor  of 
Physical  Sciences 

B.A.,  Montclair  State  College;  M.A.,  Co- 
lumbia University 

Murray    Present,    Assistant   Professor   of 
Music 
B.Mus.,  Michigan  State  University 

Dorothy    McLemore    Priesing,    Assistant 
Professor  of  Music 
B.S.,  M.A.,  Columbia  University 

Sara  F.  Prieto,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Spanish 

B.A.,  B.S.,  Institututo  de  la  Habana;  Doc- 
tor en  Filosofia  y  Letras,  Universidad  de 
la  Habana 

Sandford  R.  Radner,  Professor  of  English 
B.A.,  Duke  University;  M.A.,  Ed.D.,  Co- 
lumbia University 

Ana  M.  Rambaldo,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Spanish 

B.A.,  Southern  Methodist  University; 
M.A.,  New  York  University 

Robert  C.  Ramsdell,  Associate  Professor 
of  Geology 

B.A.,  Lehigh  University;  M.S.,  Rutgers — 
The  State  University;  M.A.,  Princeton 
University 
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Herbert  E.  Reaske,  Assistant  Professor  of 
English 

B.A.,  Yale  University;  M.A.,  Columbia 
University 

John   G.    Redd,    Professor   of   Health    and 
Physical  Education 

B.S.,  Ohio  State  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Michigan 

Maynard  L.   Rich,  Associate  Professor  of 
Religion 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Indiana  State  University;  B.D., 
Ph.D.,  Drew  University 

Morton    D.    Rich,   Assistant   Professor   of 
English 

B.A.,  Cornell  University;  M.Ed.,  Rutgers 
—The  State  University 

Eloisa  Rivera-Rivera,  Associate  Professor 
of  Spanish 

B.A.,  University  of  Puerto  Rico;  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

John   P.   Roberts,   Associate  Professor  of 
English 

B.A.,  Union  College;  M.A.,  Columbia 
University 

Jerome  Rockwood,  Associate  Professor  of 
Speech 

B.A.,  Brooklyn  College;  M.A.,  Western 
Reserve  University;  Ph.D.,  New  York 
University 

Louis  J.  M.  Roederer,  Associate  Professor 
of  Foreign  Languages 
Bachelier  en  Droit  et  Econ.  Pol.,  Licencie 
en  Droit,  Universite  de  Lyon 

Helene    S.    Ross,    Associate    Professor    of 
Fine  Arts 

B.F.A.,  B.S.,  in  Education,  M.F.A.,  Stella 
Elkins  Tyler  School  of  Fine  Arts,  Temple 
University 

Albert  David  Rossetti,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Business  Education 
B.S.,  Trenton  State  College;  M.A.,  Mont- 
clair  State  College 

Helen    E.    Royer,    Associate   Professor   of 
History 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Bucknell  University;  Ph.D., 
Pennsylvania  State  College 


Dorothy  R.  Rudy,  Assistant  Professor  of 
English 

B.A.,  Queens  College;  M.A.,  Columbia 
University 

Doris  H.  Ruslink,  Associate  Professor  of 
Home  Economics 

B.S.,  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York  (Buffalo);  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  New  York 
University 

Jack  Sacher,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music 
B.A.,  Middlebury  College;  M.A.,  Ed.D., 
Columbia  University 

May  D.  Sandford,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Home  Economics 

B.A.,  Cornell  University;  M.A.,  Ed.D.. 
Columbia  University 

George    E.    Salt,    Associate    Professor   of 
English  and  Education 
B.A.,  North  Central  College;  M.A.,  North- 
western University 

Joseph  C.   Savage,   Assistant  Professor  of 
Industrial  Education  and  Technology 
B.S.,    Millersville     (Pa.)     State    College; 
M.A.,  Trenton  State  College 

Marie  Sawitz,  Assistant  Professor  of  Bi- 
ology 

B.A.,  Hunter  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Co- 
lumbia University 

Maria  E.  Schantz,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Education  and  Coordinator,  Reading 
Laboratory 

B.S.,  Jersey  City  State  College;  M.A., 
Montclair  State  College 

Marion  Schiebel,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Fine  Arts 

B.A.,  Brooklyn  College;  M.A.,  Columbia 
University 

Joan     Schleede,     Associate    Professor    of 
Health  and  Physical  Education 
B.S.,  M.A.,  Ed.D.,  New  York  University 

Fred   C.    Schumm,    Assistant   Professor   of 
Industrial  Education  and  Technology 
B.A.,  Newark  State  College;  M.A.,  Mont- 
clair State  College 

Douglas  M.  Schwegel,  Associate  Professor 
of  English 

B.A.,  Lake  Forest  College;  M.A.,  George 
Washington  University;  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Minnesota 
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Jerome  M.  Seidman,  Professor  of  Psychol- 
ogy and  Education 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Rutgers — the  State  University; 
Ph.D.,  New  York  University 

Madeleine  A.  Sergent,  Assistant  Professor 
of  French 

Baccalaureat,  Universite  de  Poitiers;  Dip., 
de  La  Escuela  Central  de  Idiomas  (Ma- 
drid); M.A.,  University  of  Colorado 

John  Seymour,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology 

B.S.,  Paterson  State  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
New  York  University 

William    Shadel,    Assistant    Professor    of 
Music 

B.A.,  Montclair  State  College;  M.Mus., 
Manhattan  School  of  Music 

Abbie  F.   Shapiro,  Associate  Professor  of 

Psychology 

B.A.,  New  York  University;  M.A.,  Mont- 
clair State  College;  Ed.D.,  Rutgers— The 
State  University 

Horace  Jones  Sheppard,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Education 

B.A.,  Bucknell  University;  M.A.,  New 
York  University 

Gladys  S.  Sherdell,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Distributive  Education 
B.B.A.,  St.  John's  University;  M.A.,  Co- 
lumbia University 

B.    Ernest   Shore,    Assistant  Professor   of 
Foreign  Languages 

B.A.,  McMaster  University;  M.A.,  Har- 
vard University 

Paul   P.    Shubeck,   Assistant   Professor   of 
Biology 

B.S.,  Seton  Hall  University;  M.A.,  Mont- 
clair State  College;  Ph.D.,  Rutgers— The 
State  University 

Miriam  Silver,  Assistant  Professor  of  Home 
Economics 

B.A.,  Douglass  College;  M.S.,  Bank  Street 
College  of  Education 

Max  a.  Sobel,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
B.A.,     Montclair    State     College;     M.A., 
Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 


*Donald  E,  Sobolik,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Speech 
B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Nebraska 

Robert     Soffer,     Assistant    Professor    of 
French  and  German 

B.A.,  New  York  University;  M.A.,  Co- 
lumbia University 

Madeline  Jones  Solter,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  English 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

Betty  K.  Sommer,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Health  and  Physical  Education 
Dip.,  Hellerau-Laxenburg  (Dalcroze)  Col- 
lege for  Fundamental  Movement,  Educa- 
tion, Eurhythmies  and  Modern  Dance 
(Vienna);  Teaching  Certificates  (Prague) 

Enid  M.  Standring,  Assistant  Professor  of 
French  and  German 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Manchester  University  Licence- 
es-Lettres,  Besangon  University;  Ph.D., 
New  York  University 

Philip     Stetson,     Assistant    Professor    of 
French 
B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Chicago 

Ruth  Carol  Stewart,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Mathematics 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Rutgers— The  State  Univer- 
sity; M.A.,  Columbia  University 

Carole   B.   Stone,   Assistant  Professor  of 
English 

B.A.,  New  York  University;  M.A.,  Rut- 
gers— The  State  University 

Ira    R.    Sugarman,   Assistant  Professor  of 
Psychology 

B.A.,  New  York  University;  M.S.,  Ph.D., 
Columbia  University 

Timothy  F.  Sullivan,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Health  and  Physical  Education 
B.S.,  Cortland  College;  M.S.  Ithaca  Col- 


Janet  Susi,  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish 
B.A.,  Douglass  College;  M.A.,  Middle- 
bury  College;  M.A.  Columbia  University 


=On   leave,    1969-70 
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Lillian  Szklarczyk,  Associate  Professor  of 
French 

B.A.,  Hunter  College;  M.A.,  Middlebury 
College;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Marilyn    Taigia,    Assistant    Professor    of 
Health  and  Physical  Education 
B.S.,    Panzer    College;    M.A.,    Columbia 
University 

Marcha  p.  Tatkon,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Anthropology 
B.A.,  Hunter  College;   M.A.,  New  York 

University 

Charles  J.  Teryek,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Industrial  Education  and  Technology 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

Tete    H.    Tetens,    Assistant    Professor    of 
Education 

B.S.,    Union    College;    M.A.,    Columbia 
University 

Anita  E.  Uhia,  Assistant  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation 

B.A.,     Fairleigh     Dickinson     University; 
M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

Palmina  a.  Uzzolino,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Business  Education 
B.S.,  New  York  University;  M.A.,  Cath- 
olic University  of  America 

Joseph   L.   Venturini,   Assistant  Professor 
of  Education 

B.S.,    Glassboro    State    College;    M.Ed., 
Rutgers — The  State  University 

Ralph  A.  Vernacchia,  Associate  Professor 
of  Fine  Arts 

B.A.,    San    Diego    State    College;    M.A., 
Columbia  University 

Elizabeth   von   Dreele,   Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Speech 
B.S.,  M.A.,  Columbia  University 

Hazel    M.    Wacker,    Professor   of   Health 
and  Physical  Education 
B.P.E.,  Panzer  College;   M.A.,  Montclair 

State  College;  Ed.D.,  New  York  Univer- 
sity 

William  C.  Walsh,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Mathematics 

B.A.,  Grove   City  College;   M.A.,   Mont- 
clair State  College 


Ruth  A.  Ward,  Assistant  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation 

B.A.,  Marymount  College;  M.A.,  Pater- 
son  State  College 

Helen  B.  Warner,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Chemistry 

B.S.,  University  of  Maryland;  M.S.,  Rut- 
gers— The  State  University 

Emily   T,   Waters,   Assistant   Professor   of 
Music 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

Brian   B.   Watkins,   Assistant  Professor  of 
Fine  Arts 
B.F.A.,  Yale  University 

Walter  R.  Westphal,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Mathematics 

B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York 
(Buffalo);  M.A.,  Columbia  University; 
M.A.,  University  of  Illinois 

Mary  B.  Wilkin,  Assistant  Director  of  Ad- 
missions and  Assistant  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

Benjamin  F.  Wilkes,  Professor  of  Music 
B.S.,    M.S.,    Juilliard    School    of    Music; 
Ed.D.,  Columbia  University 

Robert  Bruce  Williams,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Education 

B.A.,  Occidental  College;  Ed.M.,  Ed.D., 
Rutgers — The  State  University 

Thomas  L.  Wilson,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Chemistry 

B.S.,  Wooster  College;  M.S.,  University 
of  Washington;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chi- 
cago 

Thomas    J.    Wilt,    Assistant    Professor    of 
Music 

B.Mus.,  M.Mus.,  Eastman  School  of 
Music,  University  of  Rochester 

Kenneth  C.  Wolff,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Mathematics 

B.A.,  Montclair  State  College;  M.A., 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

Peter    F.    Worms,    Assistant   Professor   of 
Psychology 

B.B.A.,  M.S.,  City  College  of  New  York; 
Ed.D.,  Rutgers — The  State  University 
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Albert    Zabady,    Associate    Professor    of 
Chemistry 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College; 
M.S.T.,  University  of  New  Hampshire 

Louis    E.    Zerbe,    Associate    Professor    of 
Music 

B.Mus.,  American  Conservatory  of  Mu- 
sic; B.A.,  Kansas  Wesleyan  University; 
M.Mus.,  Jordan  Conservatory  of  Music 


Louis   B.   Zimmer,   Assistant  Professor  of 
History 

B.S.,  Cortland  State  College;  M.A.,  New 
York  University 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 


ACCREDITATION 


Montclair  State  College  is  a  fully  accredited  member  of  the  Middle  States 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.  The  College  is  also  an  accredited 
member  of  the  National  Council  for  the  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education. 


HISTORY 

In  1903  the  State  Board  of  Education  recommended  that  a  Normal  School 
be  established  in  northern  New  Jersey.  In  1927  the  State  Board  of  Education 
established  a  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair  for  the  education  of  teachers 
for  secondary  schools.  The  first  class  graduated  from  the  four-year  college 
curriculum  in  June,  1930.  Part-Time  and  Extension  courses  were  added  to  the 
College  program  in  1929,  and  the  Summer  Session  in  1930.  In  the  spring  of  1932 
the  State  Board  of  Education  empowered  the  College  to  give  graduate  courses 
and  grant  the  Master's  degree.  In  1958  the  State  Board  of  Education  approved 
the  consolidation  of  Panzer  College  of  Physical  Education  and  Hygiene  with 
Montclair  State  Teachers  College  as  the  Panzer  School  of  Physical  Education 
and  Hygiene  with  a  major  in  the  field  of  health  and  physical  education. 

As  of  July  1,  1958,  the  official  name  of  the  College  became  Montclair 
State  College. 

Montclair  admitted  the  first  group  of  students  into  its  arts  and  sciences 
programs  in  the  fall  of  1966.  By  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966  the  governance 
of  Montclair  State  College  was  transferred  to  the  newly  created  State  Board  of 
Higher  Education  and  to  the  Montclair  State  College  Board  of  Trustees  on  July  1 , 
1967.  Since  then  Montclair's  multi-purpose  functions  have  consistently  expanded. 
The  College  currently  offers  eighteen  arts  and  sciences  programs  in  addition  to 
its  teacher  preparation  courses  of  study. 

STATEMENT  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

For  over  sixty  years,  Montclair  State  College  has  endeavored  to  be 
loyal  to  the  basic  needs  of  higher  education:  recruiting  a  scholarly,  dedicated 
faculty;  selecting  earnest  students  of  high  academic  standing;  devising  and  operat- 
ing as  full  and  thorough  a  curriculum  as  possible;  providing  extracurricular 
experiences  to  extend  and  enrich  the  cultural  horizon  of  the  college  community; 
keeping  alert  for  opportunities  to  make  the  educational  process  increasingly 
effective;  emphasizing  the  importance  of  the  individual  in  an  expanding  society. 

Although  Montclair  was  originally  an  institution  devoted  to  teacher  prepara- 
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tion,  the  school's  objectives  have  always  been  more  than  professional.  One 
faculty  member  of  long  standing  adds:  "Montclair  believes  that  the  goal  of  the 
educational  process  is  the  freeing  of  people  from  myopic  thinking  and  action 
to  see  what  vision,  activated  by  the  arts  and  sciences,  can  accomplish."  Montclair 
has,  therefore,  been  guided  by  the  philosophy  that  the  questing  mind,  creative 
thinking,  and  dedicated  discipline  best  characterize  the  educational  process. 

The  philosophy  underlying  the  College's  existence,  from  first  to  last,  has 
been  large  enough  to  include  both  the  student  preparing  for  a  particular  profession 
and  the  student  preparing  for  the  myriad  tasks  in  a  world  of  Umitless  frontiers. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  ORGANIZATION 

The  College  is  organized  for  administrative  purposes  into  three  divisions: 
Instruction,  Administration,  and  Business  and  Financial  Services.  Each  division's 
chief  executive  officer  is  a  Vice  President.  The  Division  of  Administration  is  headed 
by  the  Executive  Vice  President  and  Provost.  The  President  of  the  College  admin- 
isters through  these  divisions  with  the  advice  and  counsel  of  various  administration, 
faculty  and  student  committees  including  the  Coordinating  Committee,  whose  mem- 
bership is  divided  among  all  three  groups. 

LIBRARY 

The  Harry  A.  Sprague  Library  is  arr  attractive,  modern,  air-conditioned 
building  located  centrally  on  the  campus.  Students  and  faculty  are  encouraged  to 
use  its  comfortable  facilities  which  include  study  table,  individual  study  desks, 
group  conference  rooms,  faculty  carrels  and  inviting  lounge  areas.  Smoking  lounges 
are  provided  on  the  ground  floor  where  a  typing  room  for  student  use  is  also  located. 

A  knowledgeable  staff  of  librarians  is  on  hand  to  guide  students  to  the  use 
of  the  Library's  substantial  collection  of  books  and  periodicals  which  is  constantly 
expanding.  Liberal  lending  regulations  are  designed  to  facilitate  the  students'  access 
to  this  collection.  Xerox  copying  machines  are  available  at  nominal  costs  to  those 
who  wish  to  eliminate  tedious  note  taking  from  printed  materials  in  the  Library. 
Periodicals,  books  and  documents  in  microtext  are  accessible  through  the  Library's 
microfilm,  microfiche  and  microcard  readers. 

The  general  resources  of  the  Library  are  augmented  by  a  Curriculum  Labo- 
ratory; a  rapidly  growing  collection  of  United  States  and  New  Jersey  government 
publications;  and  special  collections  that  include  the  China  Institute  Library;  a 
New  Jersey  collection;  and  four  important  poetry  collections  for  special  research. 
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PARKING 

All  students  who  are  eligible  to  drive  automobiles  on  the  campus  are  re- 
quired to  register  their  automobiles  and  display  a  current  decal  according  to  the 
instructions  which  are  issued  by  the  Office  of  the  Parking  Director.  Students  must 
sign  an  agreement  to  observe  all  traffic  and  parking  regulations.  Failure  to  observe 
these  regulations  may  result  in  the  loss  of  parking  privileges. 

Because  of  limited  parking  facilities,  dormitory  students  and  students  living 
within  two  miles  of  the  campus  are  not  permitted  to  park  their  automobiles  on 
campus.  Commuting  students  are  encouraged  to  organize  car  pools  and  to  use 
public  transportation  in  order  to  conserve  parking  space. 


FACULTY-STUDENT   COOPERATIVE   ASSOCIATION 

The  Faculty-Student  Cooperative  Association  is  a  non-profit  corporation 
organized  to  operate  the  College  Supply  Store,  vending  machines,  and  other  student 
services.  The  governing  board  is  made  up  of  student,  faculty,  and  alumni  repre- 
sentatives. 
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ADMISSIONS 

Montclair  State  College  enrolls  students  from  New  Jersey,  other  states,  and 
from  foreign  countries. 

New  Jersey  applicants  should  be  prepared  to  submit  evidence  of  bona  fide 
residency  in  the  state.  To  qualify  for  in-state  fees,  a  student  must  be  a  resident  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  for  a  period  of  six  months  prior  to  registration.  Proof  of 
residency  may  be  required  annually  as  the  student  continues  at  Montclair. 

Admission  requirements  are  described  for  three  groups:  those  entering  the 
freshman  class;  those  entering  as  undergraduate  transfer  students  from  another 
college;  and  those  entering  the  Graduate  Division. 

I.    ADMISSION  TO  THE  FRESHMAN  CLASS 

A.  Applications 

All  requests  for  application  forms  or  inquiries  for  information  concerning 
admission  should  be  addressed  to: 

DIRECTOR  OF  ADMISSIONS 

MONTCLAIR  STATE  COLLEGE 

UPPER   MONTCLAIR,   NEW  JERSEY  07043 

No  application  for  admission  will  be  considered  unless  it  is  accompanied 
by  a  $10.00  non-refundable  fee. 

1.  Transfer  Applications 

No  student  who  has  been  fully  matriculated  at  another  college  or  uni- 
versity may  apply  as  a  freshman  applicant.  Instead,  he  must  file  an  applica- 
tion for  transfer  admission.  See  "II.  ADMISSION  AS  AN  UNDERGRAD- 
UATE TRANSFER  STUDENT." 

2.  Regular  Decision  Applications 

All  candidates  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  under  the  Regular 
Decision  Program  should  file  applications  in  the  Office  of  Admissions 
before  February  15th  of  the  year  in  which  entrance  is  desired.  Application 
forms  are  available  from  late  summer  (one  year  prior  to  date  of  desired 
admission)  through  February  1.  Beginning  December  1st,  completed  ap- 
plications will  be  reviewed,  and  the  student  will  be  notified  of  his  status. 
The  earlier  a  student  has  his  application  complete,  the  sooner  he  will  learn 
of  the  Admissions  Committee's  decision. 

An  accepted  student  must  pay  a  non-refundable  advance  fee  of  $35.00 
by  May  1st  to  hold  his  place  in  the  freshman  class.  The  advance  fee  is 
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applied  against  the  student  service  fee  when  he  enters  Montclair.  All  fees 
are  subject  to  change. 

3.  Early  Decision  Applications 

Students  who  desire  to  attend  Montclair  as  their  first  choice  college,  and 
who  are  thus  willing  to  delay  making  applications  to  other  colleges,  may 
apply  for  Early  Decision  and  notification.  The  deadline  for  receiving  such 
applications  is  November  1;  notification  will  be  made  on  December  1, 
allowing  ample  time  for  unsuccessful  candidates  to  apply  elsewhere.  Stu- 
dents accepted  under  the  Early  Decision  Program  must  submit  a  non- 
refundable advance  deposit  of  $35.00  to  hold  their  place  in  the  freshman 
class  by  January  15. 

All  deferred  applications  will  be  reviewed  following  receipt  of  7th 
semester  grade  reports  from  the  secondary  school.  The  candidate's  desire 
to  enter  Montclair  as  his  first  choice  college  is  the  most  important  factor 
to  be  considered  in  deciding  whether  to  apply  for  early  or  regular  decision. 

B.  Entrance  Examinations 

Freshman  applicants  shall  take  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  of  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board.  Early  Decision  applicants  must  take  the  SAT 
no  later  than  the  July  test  date  following  their  junior  year;  Regular  Decision 
candidates,  no  later  than  December  of  their  senior  year.  Application  should 
be  made  to  the  applicant's  high  school  or  directly, to  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board,  P.O.  Box  592,  Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540,  at  least 
four  weeks  before  the  desired  examination  date. 

C.  Placement  Examinations 

All  candidates  who  are  accepted  for  admission  will  be  required  to  submit 
scores  from  three  Achievement  Tests  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  before  they  may  enroll.  Of  the  three  Achievment  Tests,  one  must  be 
English  Composition  and  one  must  be  in  a  foreign  language.  The  third  Achieve- 
ment Test  should  be  in  an  area  in  which  the  student  feels  best  prepared  to  be 
tested,  and  ideally,  in  an  area  in  which  he  intends  to  study  at  the  College. 
These  tests  should  be  taken  no  later  than  March  of  the  senior  year. 

Those  students  who  intend  to  major  in  K-12  Teacher  Education  Curricula 
(see  p.  53)  do  not  necessarily  have  to  take  the  foreign  language  Achievement 
Test  but  must  submit  scores  on  two  Achievement  Tests  in  addition  to  the 
English  Composition. 

Candidates  wishing  to  demonstrate  strengths  in  specific  areas  may  choose 
the  option  of  submitting  Achievement  Test  scores  prior  to  the  admissions  de- 
cision. Students  who  desire  the  Admissions  Committee  to  consider  their  scores 
as  part  of  the  admissions  decision  should  take  Achievement  Tests  no  later 
than  December  of  the  senior  year. 
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D.  Academic  Requirements  For  Admission 

A  certificate  showing  graduation  from  the  twelfth  grade  of  an  approved 
secondary  school,  a  High  School  Equivalency  Certificate,  or  a  certificate  show- 
ing that  the  applicant  is  scheduled  for  graduation  during  the  current  scholastic 
year  is  required.  The  certificate  will  name  the  secondary  school  subjects  the 
applicant  has  completed  and  in  which  he  is  enrolled,  the  number  of  weeks 
given  to  each  subject,  the  number  of  recitation  periods  per  week,  and  the 
scholastic  standing  of  the  applicant.  The  minimum  college  preparatory  units 
required  for  admission  are  as  follows: 

SUBJECT  UNITS 

English    4 

American  History  and  Problems  of  Democracy  2 

Mathematics    2 

Science    2 

Foreign  Languages  2 

Restricted  Electives  to  be  Selected  from  the  Areas  of  Social  Studies, 

Science,  Mathematics  or  Languages  2 

Free  Electives  2 

Total  16 

E.  Special  Requirements  for  Admission 

1.  High  School  Recommendation:  A  rating  of  the  student's  character  and 
probable  success  in  college  will  be  made  by  the  officials  of  the  applicant's 
secondary  school  on  forms  furnished  by  the  College. 

2.  Health  Report:  The  medical  and  physical  examination  form  will  be 
mailed  only  to  those  applicants  who  have  been  accepted  by  the  College.  The 
family  physician,  on  a  form  supplied  by  the  College,  will  certify  a  candidate's 
health  and  physical  fitness.  The  College  physician  may  be  asked  to  evaluate 
a  candidate's  ability  to  perform  curricular  and  professional  responsibilities. 

3.  Requirements  for  Special  Areas:  Applicants  to  the  freshman  class  are 
given  the  option  of  choosing  a  major  at  admission  or  deferring  the  choice  until 
after  the  freshman  year.  Applications  indicating  specific  major  requests  will  be 
evaluated,  giving  special  attention  to  specific  preparation  and/or  demonstrated 
interest  in  the  major.  Results  of  appropriate  Achievement  Tests  may  be  used 
in  this  light.  Admission  to  the  areas  of  physical  education,  music,  or  speech 
depends  on  successful  completion  of  specific  department  tests,  auditions,  or 
interviews.  These  requirements  will  be  the  same  whether  the  student  decides  on 
major  before  admission  or  defers  his  decision  until  after  admission  to  the  Col- 
lege. It  is  possible  to  be  admitted  to  the  College  but  not  to  the  department  of 
one's  choice. 
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F.  Advanced  Placement  Examination  For  Credit 

Students  admitted  to  Montclair  who  have  completed  the  special  examina- 
tions administered  by  the  Advancement  Placement  Board  of  the  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board,  and/ or  other  standardized  examinations,  may 
submit  such  examinations  for  advanced  placement  credit.  The  faculties  of  the 
several  curriculums  may,  at  their  discretion,  grant  earned  college  credits  plus 
waiver  of  required  courses. 

II.    ADMISSION  AS  AN  UNDERGRADUATE  TRANSFER  STUDENT 

Students  who  have  previously  attended  another  accredited  college  or  junior 
college  may  apply  for  transfer  either  semester.  The  deadline  for  completing  both 
parts  of  the  application  is  May  1st  for  the  fall  semester  and  December  1st  for  the 
spring  semester. 

To  be  eligible  for  consideration  for  transfer,  a  student  must  have  accumu- 
lated 24  semester  hours  of  "C"  or  better  work  at  an  accredited  institution.  Although 
special  consideration  is  given  to  servicemen,  graduates  of  junior  colleges,  and 
students  with  financial  and  commuting  problems,  there  are  never  enough  openings 
for  all  deserving  students  because  the  number  admitted  depends  on  the  openings 
available  in  each  department  at  the  upper  levels.  Transfer  studnts  are  considered 
for  admission  to  a  specific  major  only.  Those  presenting  minimum  2.0  (C)  creden- 
tials cannot  expect  to  meet  the  competition  of  the  many  strong  students  who  apply. 

Decisions  are  announced  in  June  for  Fall  admission;  in  December  for  Spring 
admission. 

ADMISSION  OF  FOREIGN  STUDENTS 

Students  who  meet  academic  requirements  of  the  College  may  be  accepted 
for  matriculation  in  a  degree  program.  Applicants  from  foreign  countries  must 
complete  an  Application  for  Admission  through  the  Office  of  the  Foreign  Student 
Adviser. 

Foreign-born  students  who  are  in  this  country  on  permanent  visa  may  apply 
for  admission  as  a  resident  of  the  state  in  which  they  are  living  through  the  Office 
of  Admissions. 

Admission  of  Veterans 

Any  veteran  who  plans  to  attend  Montclair  State  College  under  the  G.I.  Bill 
should  apply  for  a  certificate  of  eligibility  and  entitlement  at  the  nearest  regional 
office  of  the  Veterans  Administration  well  in  advance  of  registering  at  the  College. 
In  requesting  this  certificate,  the  veteran  is  advised  to  indicate  clearly  his  educa- 
tional objective,  since  the  Veterans  Administration  has  established  certain  limita- 
tions especially  with  regard  to  change  of  curriculum  or  educational  objective.  At 
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the  time  of  each  registration,  the  veteran  should  also  consult  with  the  College 
Veterans'  Counselor  to  make  certain  that  his  certificate  is  in  order  and  that  he  has 
taken  the  proper  steps  to  expedite  his  education. 

EXPENSES 

General  Expenses  for  Regular  College  Year: 
The  annual  tuition  and  fees  are: 

Tuition— N.J.  Residents  $350.00 

Tuition— Out  of  State  Residents  700.00 

Student  Government  Association  Fee  60.00 

Service  Charge  and  Fees  39.00 

Students  may  purchase  all  meals  in  the  College  cafeteria  at  the  rate  of  $13 
per  week,  payable  in  quarterly  installments  in  advance.  Lunches  are  available  for 
commuting  students. 

Special  fees  in  connection  with  senior  graduation  activities  are  determined 
by  a  senior  committee  each  year  prior  to  Commencement. 

The  tuition  fee  if  payable  in  two  installments:  one-half  in  September  and 
one-half  in  January.  These  charges  are  subject  to  revision. 

LIVING  EXPENSES  FOR  REGULAR 
YEAR  OF  APPROXIMATELY  35  WEEKS 

The  charge  for  board  and  room  in  dormitories  is  $1,000  for  the  academic 
year.  This  charge  includes  a  room  in  the  dormitory  and  all  meals  when  the  College 
is  in  session.  Payments  are  due  on  or  before  registration,  one-half  each  semester. 

It  is  essential  that  these  charges  be  met  on  the  dates  specified;  otherwise, 
forfeiture  of  dormitory  privilege  may  result. 

After  official  notice  of  acceptance  a  student  desiring  consideration  for 
dormitory  housing  should  write  to  the  Coordinator  of  Housing  for  an  application. 

Students  who  are  unable  to  be  accommodated  in  dormitories  are  assisted  in 
obtaining  rooms  in  private  homes  near  the  College. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  LOANS 

All  scholarships,  loans  and  grants  are  coordinated  by  the  College  Scholar- 
ship Committee.  Each  application  for  aid  is  reviewed  by  the  Committee  to  deter- 
mine the  financial  assistance  granted  to  a  student  who  can  meet  the  scholarship 
standards  and  demonstrate  financial  need.  Students  on  scholarships  must  maintain  a 
satisfactory  scholastic  average  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  financial  aid. 

The  Scholarship  Committee  at  Montclair  State  College  is  always  ready  to 
assist  students  and  parents  in  analyzing  their  financial  problems  and  to  offer  advice 
and  assistance. 
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Information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Director  of  Financial  Aids,  Student 
Personnel  Office,  College  Hall,  Montclair  State  College,  Upper  Montclair,  New 
Jersey. 

New  Jersey  State  Scholarships 

Chapter  150  of  the  New  Jersey  Laws  of  1959  provides  for  competitive 
college  scholarships  to  be  awarded  to  a  maximum  of  five  percent  of  each  year's  high 
school  graduating  class.  Recipients  of  the  scholarships  will  be  selected  on  the  basis  of 
demonstrated  financial  needs,  high  moral  character,  good  citizenship,  dedication  to 
American  ideals,  and  achievement  on  a  competitive  examination.  State  Scholar- 
ships cover  tuition  at  Montclair  State  College. 

Awards  are  granted  for  a  four-year  period,  renewable  annually.  Although 
students  are  eligible  to  apply  for  State  Scholarships  while  they  are  freshmen  in 
college,  should  they  be  granted  an  award  they  may  not  receive  it  beyond  the  period 
which  usually  comprises  a  four-year  undergraduate  program. 

If  a  student  is  unable  to  begin  college  after  receiving  a  State  Scholarship,  he 
may  re-apply  for  a  State  award  again  the  next  year  since  he  is  still  within  a  twelve- 
month period  of  his  high  school  graduation.  If  he  is  unable  to  continue  his  college 
education  once  he  has  begun,  he  may  request  the  Commission  to  grant  him  a  leave 
of  absence.  A  leave  is  granted  for  a  six-month  term  and  may,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, be  renewed  for  one  term.  The  student's  period  of  eligibility  to  receive  a 
State  Scholarship  is  reduced  by  the  time  he  is  on  leave. 

The  scholarship  legislation  requires  that  in  order  to  renew  an  award,  a 
student  must  have  achieved  satisfactory  academic  progress  and  must  remain  in 
full-time  enrollment.  It  is  necessary  also  for  a  holder  to  remain  a  resident  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey. 

Applications  and  other  information  may  be  secured  from: 

NEW  JERSEY  STATE  SCHOLARSHIP  COMMISSION 

225  West  State  Street 

Trenton,  New  Jersey  08625 

Student  Work  Program 

The  student  work  program  was  established  to  assist  students  in  need  of 
financial  assistance.  Under  this  program  the  student  agrees  to  perform  services  of  a 
designated  nature  for  compensation  at  a  specified  rate. 

Any  student  who  demonstrates  financial  need  and  meets  the  work  require- 
ments of  the  college  administration  is  eligible.  Holders  of  State  Scholarships  are 
eligible  for  consideration  under  the  student  work  program.  Applications  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Director  of  Financial  Aids. 
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Part-Time  Employment  Service 

The  Personnel  Office  lists  opportunities  for  part-time  employment.  Students 
interested  in  part-time  employment  should  register  in  the  office  of  the  Director  of 
Financial  Aids.  Employers  are  invited  to  list  part-time  openings  with  the  Director 
of  Financial  Aids. 

Guaranteed  Bank  Loans 

Chapter  121  of  the  New  Jersey  Laws  of  1959  provides  for  guaranteed  or 
insured  bank  loans  to  qualified  persons,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  them  in  meeting 
their  expenses  of  higher  education.  Applications  may  be  obtained  from  a  partici- 
pating bank  or  by  writing  directly  to  the  New  Jersey  Higher  Education  Assistance 
Authority,  225  West  State  Street,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

Any  person  may  apply  for  a  loan  to  the  New  Jersey  Higher  Education 
Assistance  Authority  if  he  has  been  a  bona  fide  resident  of  New  Jersey  for  6  months 
or  longer  preceding  the  date  of  his  application  for  such  a  loan,  and  is  18  years  of 
age  or  over. 
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National  Defense  Student  Loan  Program 

The  College  participates  in  the  Federal  Loan  Program  which  is  described 
in  the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  Title  II,  "Student  Loans."  Students  are 
eligible  to  participate  in  this  loan  program  provided  there  is  evidence  of  need  and 
satisfactory  scholarship  is  demonstrated.  Recipients  of  these  loans  are  not  required 
to  begin  making  payments  until  one  year  following  graduation  from  college.  Special 
provisions  are  made  for  those  students  who  plan  to  enter  the  teaching  profession. 

An  application  for  a  Federal  loan  is  not  considered  until  the  prospective 
student  has  received  an  official  letter  of  acceptance  to  the  College.  Additional 
information  and  application  forms  are  available  from  the  Director  of  Financial  Aids. 

Federal  Financial  Aid 

Montclair  State  College  participates  in  the  federal  Work — Study  Program, 
offering  jobs  both  on  and  off  campus.  In  addition.  Educational  Opportunity  Grants 
are  available  to  students  who  qualify  as  determined  by  federal  guidelines.  AppUca- 
tions  for  work  opportunities,  and  Educational  Opportunity  Grants  should  be  made 
to  the  Office  of  the  Director  of  Financial  Aids. 

SPECIAL  AWARDS,  FUNDS,  SCHOLARSHIPS* 

Adelphes  Club  Scholarship 

B.  Croce  Education  Society 

Clarence  O.  S.  Howe  Memorial  Organ  Fund 

Chapin  Memorial  Fund 

Edward  Russ  Scholarship  Fund 

Field  Studies  Fund 

John  C.  Stone  Scholarship 

Judge  Esther  Waterman  Scholarship 

Katharine  B.  Hall  Award 

Margaret  B.  Holz  Fund  for  Student  Exchange 

Margaret  Shepard  Memorial  Scholarship 

Mark  Andrews  Scholarship  Fund 

New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone  Company  Scholarships 

New  Jersey  Extension  Homemakers  Council  Scholarship 

New  Jersey  Home  Economics  Association  Scholarship 

Phi  Eta  Sigma  Scholarship 

Student  Assistant  Emergency  Fund 

Teresa  Farrell  Scholarship 

The  Vincent  and  Dorothy  Farrell  Scholarship 


♦  Additional  information  regarding  special  awards,  funds,  and  scholarships  is  available  in  the 
office  of  the  Director  of  Financial  Aids. 
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STUDENT  PERSONNEL  SERVICES 

The  Student  Personnel  Division,  headed  by  the  Dean  of  Students,  includes 
the  Assistant  Dean,  the  Assistant  Directors  of  Student  Personnel,  Director  of  Stu- 
dent Activities,  Director  of  Admissions,  Registrar's  Office,  Academic  Counselors, 
College  Health  Center,  Director  of  Psychological  Services,  and  members  of  the 
Housing  Staff.  Responsibilities  of  the  Student  Personnel  Division  include  student 
counseling  and  advisement,  financial  aids,  housing,  veterans'  counseling,  outdoor 
education,  admissions,  registration,  academic  records,  health  services,  and  coordi- 
nation and  scheduHng  of  student  activities. 

New  Student  Orientation 

The  orientation  program  at  Montclair  State  College  assists  all  new  students 
in  adapting  to  the  college  community. 

During  orientation  new  students  have  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted 
with  officials  of  the  College,  officers  of  the  Student  Government  Association  and 
upper  classmen  who  are  officially  in  charge  of  the  student  phase  of  the  orientation 
program  known  as  Welcome  Week.  Through  these  persons  new  students  are  made 
aware  of  campus  organizations,  and  of  their  responsibilities  and  privileges  as  mem- 
bers of  the  college  community. 

Through  numerous  activities,  the  College  attempts  to  develop  in  the  new 
student  a  feeling  for  and  an  appreciation  of  its  history,  traditions,  ideals  and 
objectives.  These  activities  are  conducted  during  the  assemblies  which  are  held 
during  Welcome  Week.  Additional  assemblies  are  planned  during  the  Fall  semester 
so  that  faculty  members,  outside  lecturers  and  campus  organizations  may  address 
the  freshmen. 

Recognizing  that  an  important,  immediate  adjustment  be  made  by  a  new 
student  in  adapting  to  a  new  social  world,  many  of  the  activities  of  this  particular 
week  are  designed  to  encourage  new  students  to  meet  socially  with  various  student 
groups  and  with  faculty  and  administrative  officials.  The  social  highlight  of  the  week 
has  traditionally  been  the  President's  Reception. 

Housing  Accommodations 

The  College  has  five  residence  halls,  each  staffed  by  a  Director.  Chapin 
Hall,  Grace  Freeman  Hall,  and  Russ  Hall  accommodate  four  hundred  women  and 
Stone  Hall  and  Webster  Hall  house  two  hundred  men.  The  regulations  governing 
residence  hall  life  are  determined  by  the  Women's  Inter-dormitory  Council,  the 
Councils  of  the  Men's  Halls,  the  Coordinators  of  Housing,  and  the  Directors.  Both 
individual  and  group  responsibility  are  emphasized.  A  Resident  Program  Director 
assists  in  providing  opportunities  for  social  and  intellectual  activities  within  the  halls. 
Undergraduate  Resident  Assistants  play  an  important  role  in  helping  freshmen 
make  a  happy  and  successful  adjustment  to  college  and  residence  hall  life. 
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Application  for  housing  is  accepted  after  the  Director  of  Admissions  has 
given  official  notice  of  acceptance.  Residence  hall  assignments  are  made  for  one 
year  only  with  priority  given  to  students  whose  homes  are  located  the  greatest 
distance  from  the  campus.  A  limited  number  of  upperclassmen  live  in  the  residence 
halls  to  provide  leadership  and  continuity  in  the  program. 

Students  who  cannot  be  accommodated  in  the  residence  halls  are  assisted 
by  the  Student  Personnel  Office  in  obtaining  housing  in  private  homes  near  the 
campus.  An  Off-Campus  Student  Advisory  Board  provides  a  liaison  between  these 
students  and  those  living  in  the  residence  halls. 

It  is  the  policy  and  practice  of  Montclair  State  College  to  comply  with  the 
intent  of  the  Law  Against  Discrimination  as  set  forth  in  Title  10,  Chapter  5,  New 
Jersey  Statutes  Annotated.  The  act  is  intended  "to  protect  all  persons  and  eliminate 
practices  of  discrimination  against  persons  because  of  race,  creed,  color,  national 
origin,  ancestry.  .  .  ." 

Pursuant  thereto  the  College  makes  all  on-campus  housing  assignments 
without  regard  to  race,  creed,  color,  national  origin  or  ancestry.  College  approval 
of  off-campus  homes  and  apartments  is  extended  only  to  those  who  share  our 
attitude  concerning  this  law.  Complaints  of  unlawful  discrimination  will  be 
promptly  referred  to  the  New  Jersey  Attorney  General. 

Attendance  and  Absences 

All  students  are  expected  to  attend  scheduled  classes  regularly.  The  treat- 
ment and  handling  of  any  absences  that  occur  for  personal  reasons  including  illness 
of  less  than  two  days,  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  individual  faculty  members. 
In  the  case  of  prolonged  illness  causing  absences  of  two  or  more  days,  official  per- 
mission to  re-enter  classes  must  be  secured  from  the  College  Health  Center.  Official 
excuses  are  also  issued  by  the  Dean  of  the  College  for  participation  in  College- 
sponsored  field  or  athletic  trips,  but  in  such  cases  the  student  is  still  responsible 
for  making  up  missed  assignments. 

Health  Services 

The  Montclair  State  Health  Center,  located  in  the  west  wing  of  Russ  Hall, 
is  the  center  of  the  College's  medical  services  to  the  campus  community.  With  two 
doctors  and  five  nurses  comprising  its  staff  it  serves  all  students,  faculty  and  staff 
24  hours  every  day. 

Its  initial  roll  is  to  identify  potential  health  problems  through  pre-participa- 
tion  examinations.  In  fulfillment  of  this  responsibility  the  Center  annually  admin- 
isters tuberculosis  screening  to  all  students,  provides  examinations  for  some  varsity 
and  intra-mural  participants,  gives  seniors  physicals  prior  to  student-teaching,  and 
requires  a  health  statement  from  all  entering  students. 

Secondly,  it  serves  a  diagnostic  purpose  for  students  who  have  symptoms 
which  might  indicate  health  problems.  For  this  purpose  the  doctors  have  scheduled 
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office  hours  when  concerned  individuals  may  see  them.  Minor  problems  can,  and 
usually  are,  handled  by  the  Center.  Individuals  with  more  serious  problems  are,  as 
a  rule,  referred  to  their  personal  physicians,  or  specialists,  for  further  care. 

Thirdly,  it  is  the  campus  First  Aid  center.  For  this  purpose  the  Center  has 
a  staff  of  graduate  nurses  on  call  who  can  provide  immediate  professional  aid.  In 
this  role  referral  is  often  made  to  hospitals  for  immediate  care  or  to  the  individual's 
personal  physician  in  less  serious  cases. 

Last  of  all  the  Center  is  where  students  should  go  if  they  suspect  any  phys- 
ical problem.  The  Center  has  rooms  in  which  students  may  stay  for  observation  or 
treatment  for  short  periods  when  necessary.  Resident  hall  and  off-campus  resident 
students,  particularly,  should  avail  themselves  of  this  service  whenever  it  is  their 
belief  that  they  may  feel  ill  or  are  injured. 

Psychological  Counseling  Services 

A  psychological  Counseling  Program  is  available  at  Montclair  State  College. 
This  is  carried  on  with  all  of  the  standards  of  confidentiality  which  is  customary 
for  this  kind  of  program.  Psychological  and  psychiatric  diagnoses  are  available  for 
students  who  need  assistance. 

Confidentiality:  The  ethical  practices  standards  of  the  American  Psychological 
Association  are  used  as  guides  by  the  specially  appointed  staff.  This  means  that 
neither  the  student's  name  nor  the  contents  of  the  therapy  sessions  can  become  a 
part  of  a  student's  record  without  his  permission. 

Intake  procedures:  All  counselees  coming  for  their  first  interview  will  report  to  the 
Psychological  Counseling  secretary  for  an  appointment.  The  intake  session  will 
include  a  discussion  of  reasons  for  seeking  aid  and  probably  some  psychological 
tests. 

Therapy  Sessions:  Brief,  intensive  psychotherapy  is  offered  without  charge  to  full- 
time  undergraduate  students  who  feel  that  fears,  conflicts,  depressions,  tensions  or 
self-doubts  are  interfering  with  optimum  growth.  Frank,  open  communication  with 
the  psychologist  should  speed  the  process  of  returning  to  a  life  of  competence  and 
satisfaction. 

Off -Campus  Referrals:  Sometimes  a  student  may  wish  to  continue  in  greater  depth 
with  the  therapy  program  started  on  campus.  Occasionally  the  presenting  problem 
is  such  that  it  should  not  be  treated  in  the  setting  which  includes  friends  and 
teachers.  In  these  cases  the  program  is  prepared  to  help  make  arrangements  with  a 
private  psychotherapist  or  mental  health  agency. 

Staff:  One  full-time,  licensed,  clinical  psychologist,  several  part-time  psychologists 
and  a  part-time  psychiatrist  are  available  on  a  schedule  which  covers  every  school 
day  throughout  the  academic  year.  The  Psychological  Counseling  Staff  is  located  in 
Annex  *4,  the  Psychology  Annex. 
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student  Insurance 

A  student's  medical  reimbursement  insurance  plan  providing  accident  and 
sickness  benefits  is  available  to  all  students.  The  premium  for  one  calendar  year  is 
$21.00  payable  in  full  at  registration.  A  reduced  rate  is  available  beginning  with 
the  second  semester.  Students  are  encouraged  to  purchase  this  insurance  and  those 
participating  in  interscholastic  athletics  are  required  to  have  it.  In  the  event  of  dis- 
ability, students  covered  by  this  plan  should  get  instructions  for  filing  the  claim  at 
the  College  Health  Center.  Questions  regarding  registration  for  the  policy  should 
be  directed  to  Mr.  Edward  C.  Martin  in  the  Student  Personnel  Department. 

Student  Counseling  and  Advisement 

All  members  of  the  Student  Personnel  Department  provide  guidance  and 
counseling  for  students.  Services  extend  from  personal  counseling  of  a  general 
nature  to  specialized  counseling  in  such  areas  as  financial  aids,  part-time  employ- 
ment, academic  advisement,  housing,  veterans'  affairs,  health,  emotional  adjust- 
ment, leadership  training,  and  social  adjustment. 

Each  new  student  is  assigned  to  a  faculty  member  from  his  major  depart- 
ment for  general  counseling  and  academic  advisement.  Students  usually  retain  their 
faculty  advisers  throughout  their  undergraduate  years.  Students  are  expected  to 
confer  with  their  advisers  at  each  registration  for  assistance  in  curriculum  planning 
and  to  obtain  program  approval.  Group  advisory  meetings  are  organized  periodi- 
cally, and  students  are  expected  to  participate.  When  necessary,  students  arrange 
for  individual  conferences  with  faculty  advisers. 
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STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

PURPOSE 

Organized  student  activities  are  viewed  as  being  essential  to  the  over-all 
educational  program  of  Montclair  State  College.  By  providing  opportunities  for 
the  development  of  good  citizenship,  leadership,  and  constructive  use  of  leisure 
time,  co-curricular  activities  augment  the  academic  activities  and  thereby  contribute 
to  the  total  educational  experience. 

STUDENT  GOVERNMENT  ASSOCIATION 

The  Student  Government  Association  is  composed  of  all  the  undergraduate 
students.  Its  purpose  is  to  provide  a  representative  governmental  structure  to  serve 
the  student  body  at  Montclair  State  College.  Through  its  divisions,  the  Student 
Government  Association  coordinates  all  efforts  to  elevate  the  standards  of  student 
activities  and  establish  a  closer  relationship  among  administration,  faculty,  and 
students.  This  is  attained  by  means  of  a  well-rounded  program  of  educational, 
social,  cultural,  and  athletic  activities. 

The  legislative  branch  is  composed  of  representatives  from  each  class  and 
two  representatives  from  each  major  curriculum.  The  executive  branch  consists  of 
the  President,  Vice-President,  Treasurer,  Secretary,  past  President,  and  representa- 
tives from  each  of  the  major  activity  areas.  Non-voting  advisory  members  are  the 
Dean  of  Students  and  the  Financial  Aids  Officer. 

Campus  Radio  Station 

One  of  Montclair  State  College's  newer  organizations  is  the  Voice  of  Mont- 
clair State  which  began  broadcasting  on  campus  in  the  Spring  of  1967.  The  radio 
station  serves  as  a  medium  for  broadcasting  educational  programs  involving  all  of 
Montclair's  instructional  departments.  Any  undergraduate  student  with  an  interest 
in  broadcasting  may  become  a  member  of  the  Voice  of  Montclair  State — WVMS. 

College  Athletics 

Montclair  State  College  offers  a  broad  and  comprehensive  sports  program 
which  is  available  to  all  students  of  the  College.  All  College  athletic  activities  for 
men  and  women  are  supervised  and  coordinated  through  a  special  board  of  student 
and  faculty  representatives,  called  the  Montclair  Athletic  Commission.  (See  section 
on  Panzer  School  for  details.) 

College  Life  Union  Board  (CLUB) 

The  College  Life  Union  Board  is  the  division  of  the  Student  Government 
Association  in  charge  of  various  student  activities.  It  is  the  coordinating  student 
organization  for  campus  social,  cultural,  and  recreational  programs. 
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The  committees  carrying  out  the  programs  of  the  CLUB,  include  Concert, 
Lecture,  Cinema,  Music  and  Art,  Recreation,  and  Human  Relations  Laboratory. 
Student  membership  is  invited  on  all  committees. 

CLUB  sponsors  quality  programs  and  services  for  the  entire  College.  Some 
of  the  annual  events  are:  major  concerts  in  the  fall  and  spring,  the  Human  Rela- 
tions Laboratory,  the  Alley  Club  (a  Friday  night  coffee  house).  Homecoming, 
Christmas  Ball,  the  Lecture  Series,  transportation  to  off-campus  athletic  events, 
and  Spring  Carnival. 

Council  For  International  and  National  Affairs 

The  purpose  of  this  club  is  to  study  and  discuss  those  national  and  interna- 
tional events  and  issues  which  are  of  vital  concern  to  American  life  and  culture. 
Interest  is  stimulated  by  lectures,  films,  and  student  panels  and  discussions.  The 
club  is  open  to  all  students. 

Drama  and  Theater  Productions 

The  College  recognizes  the  value  of  drama  and  theater  in  the  cultural  life 
of  a  well-rounded  student.  The  Memorial  Auditorium  serves  as  a  laboratory  for 
College  theatrical  activities.  At  least  three  major  productions  are  presented  each 
year  by  Players,  the  under-graduate,  college-wide  dramatic  organization.  The  pro- 
gram of  this  organization  also  includes  workshop  activities  throughout  the  year  and 
assistance  to  other  producing  groups  on  campus. 

Experiment  in  International  Living 

Each  year  the  Student  Government  Association  provides  funds  for  several 
students  to  participate  in  the  Experiment  in  International  Living  during  their  sum- 
mer vacation.  Students  are  selected  by  an  independent  agency  in  Putney,  Vermont, 
to  visit  the  foreign  country  of  their  choice  in  Europe,  Africa,  Asia  or  South  Amer- 
ica. It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  the  language  of  the  country.  The  amount  granted 
to  each  student  varies  from  $750.00  to  $1,300.00,  depending  upon  the  country 
visited. 

Fraternities  and  Sororities 

Through  the  Inter-Fraternity  and  Inter-Sorority  Councils,  a  system  of  fra- 
ternities and  sororities  is  conducted.  The  goal  of  these  social  organizations  is  to 
develop  fellowship,  citizenship,  and  character  among  the  members  while  building 
school  spirit  and  morale.  Students  may  be  rushed  by  a  fraternity  or  sorority  after 
their  first  semester  at  Montclair  State  College. 

There  is  a  wide  range  of  honor  societies,  and  special  interest  clubs,  and 
organizations  at  Montclair  State  College.  Departmental  honorary  and  professional 
organizations  are  numerous  in  many  fields  of  study.  Music,  Physical  Education, 
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speech,  Arts,  Education,  Mathematics,  Geography,  Business,  English,  and  Science 
are  just  some  of  the  academic  honoraries  at  the  College. 

In  addition,  many  special  interest  clubs  operate  to  meet  the  diversified  needs 
and  interest  of  the  Montclair  student.  They  include  clubs  organized  to  pro\ide  the 
educational,  social,  and  recreational  activities  for  the  student  body. 

Music  Programs  and  Organizations 

Opportunities  are  open  to  all  Montclair  students  to  broaden  their  classical 
music  backgrounds  through  the  many  varied  musical  organizations  and  programs. 
The  coordinating  body  of  all  music  organizations,  the  Music  Organization  Com- 
mission, opens  the  doors  for  individual  study  in  musical  fields  of  special  interest 
through  its  different  divisions.  These  are:  the  Symphonic  Band,  Concert  Band, 
College  Orchestra,  Laboratory  Orchestra,  Concert  Choir,  College  Choir,  Opera 
Workshop  and  the  Music  Workshop,  including  various  types  of  vocal  and  instru- 
mental ensembles. 

Montclair  State  College  has  sponsored  such  distinguished  visiting  perform- 
ers and  groups  as  the  Zurich  Chamber  Orchestra,  the  New  York  Woodwind  Quartet, 
and  duo-pianists  Vronsky  and  Babin,  as  well  as  many  other  artists  in  the  classical 
field. 

Student  Publications 

Through  five  different  publications,  students  serve  the  College  and  gain 
valuable  experience  in  journalistic,  creative  and  managerial  fields. 

The  Arrowhead  is  the  handbook  for  incoming  students.  It  supplies  general 
campus  information,  policies,  descriptions  of  organizations,  songs,  cheers,  and 
serves  as  a  guide  throughout  the  first  year  at  Montclair  State  College. 

The  Montclarion  is  the  student  newspaper  whose  chief  aim  is  to  keep  the 
College  informed  of  important  and  interesting  news  on  campus.  All  Montclair  State 
College  undergraduates  are  eUgible  for  staff  positions;  previous  experience  is  not 
necessary. 

The  Quarterly  is  the  student  literary  magazine  which  presents  a  wide  range 
of  student  literary  talent  in  the  form  of  verse,  short  stories,  essays,  and  illustrations. 
Only  original  student  contributions  are  accepted.  Positions  on  the  staff  are  open 
to  all  members  of  the  student  body. 

La  Campana  is  the  College  yearbook.  It  covers  every  phase  of  College  life 
from  freshmen  hazing  to  graduation.  Staff  positions  are  open  to  all  undergraduates. 

Galumph  is  the  Montclair  State  College  humor  magazine.  Galumph  seeks 
to  provide  an  outlet  for  creativity  in  the  field  of  humor  and  to  present  light,  thought- 
provoking  comments  on  life. 
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Who's  Who  Among  Students  in  American  Universities  and  Colleges 

Each  year  a  number  of  outstanding  seniors  are  elected  for  inclusion  in  this 
national  listing.  The  election  criteria  are  scholarship,  participation  in  co-curricular 
activities,  and  character  qualifications. 

FINE  ARTS 

Fine  Arts  is  recognized  as  a  valuable  part  of  the  cultural  Ufe  of  the  College. 
Frequent  exhibitions  of  work  of  recognized  artists  and  art  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary students  are  displayed  in  the  Foyer  of  Sprague  Library.  The  College  owns 
an  excellent  collection  of  modern  and  contemporary  prints  which  together  with 
paintings  by  Fine  Arts  students  are  on  display  in  public  areas  and  administrative 
offices. 
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FEDERAL  AND  COLLEGE  RELATIONS 

Federal  and  College  Relations  are  coordinated  by  the  office  of  the  Assistant 
to  the  President  and  include  the  Alumni  Office,  Public  Information,  and  federal 
programs  among  its  functions. 

THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

All  graduates  of  Montclair  are  members  of  the  Alumni  Association  and  are 
active  members  if  they  make  an  annual  gift.  Association  officers,  the  executive 
board,  and  the  executive  secretary  plan  a  schedule  of  events  for  all  graduates  and 
their  guests.  ALUMNI  LIFE  is  mailed  to  each  graduate  several  times  a  year,  giving 
news  of  activities  of  the  College,  the  faculty,  and  the  alumni.  In  addition,  an  annual 
magazine,  the  ALUMNI  FORUM,  is  published  and  sent  to  all  active  members. 

The  Alumni  Association  strives  to  continue  friendships  among  its  members 
and  with  the  College.  There  are  several  regional  clubs. 

The  alumni  maintain  an  office  in  College  Hall,  and  through  their  program 
of  annual  giving  support  the  many  activities  of  the  College  and  of  the  College 
Development  Fund. 

FEDERAL  PROGRAMS 

Montclair  State  College  has  instituted  a  variety  of  programs  which  derive 
from  various  Federal  statutes  or  for  which  Federal  monies  have  provided  expan- 
sion and  enhancement.  These  have  included  programs  in  the  National  Science 
Foundation;  Outdoor  Education;  Training  Teachers  of  the  Handicapped;  Distribu- 
tive Education;  programs  in  the  general  area  of  Aduh  Education  Resources;  Head 
Start,  a  program  in  early  education;  a  Pilot  Program  in  Electric  Stenography;  Up- 
ward Bound,  a  program  for  the  motivation  of  high  school  students  for  college 
entry;  Experienced  Teacher  Fellowship  Programs  in  English  Education;  a  special 
program  for  the  Preparation  of  Urban  Teachers;  a  Program  for  School  Psychol- 
ogists; a  special  Institute  for  Teachers  of  English  as  a  Second  Language;  and  other 
programs.  See  also  the  Montclair  State  College  Urban  Institute,  pp.  230-232. 

THE  MONTCLAIR  STATE  COLLEGE  DEVELOPMENT  FUND 

Although  New  Jersey  provides  the  basic  requirements  for  all  Montclair 
State's  students,  the  College  Development  Fund  supplies,  through  voluntary  sup- 
port, the  extra  ingredients  for  a  well-rounded  education. 

A  Board  of  Trustees,  consisting  of  friends  of  the  College,  parents,  alumni, 
faculty  and  student  representatives,  provides  direction  for  this  organization,  whose 
activities  include  bringing  distinguished  cultural  groups  to  the  College,  the  purchase 
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of  fine  art  and  scholarly  books,  the  underwriting  of  the  cost  of  further  study  for 
students  and  faculty,  and  the  encouragement  of  travel  for  both.  The  Fund  will  also 
contribute  toward  the  creation  of  additions  to  the  campus,  i.e.,  a  new  Student  Union 
Building,  an  Art  Gallery,  etc. 

OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC   INFORMATION  AND  PUBLICATIONS 

This  office  prepares  releases  on  college  events  and  student  activities  for 

newspapers,  magazines,  and  radio  and  TV  stations.  Students  are  asked  to  fill  out  a 

background  card  at  the  beginning  of  each  school  year  to  facilitate  sending  news 

about  them  to  their  hometown  papers. 

The  office  also  supervises  a  number  of  publications  and  has  charge  of  the 

Speakers  Bureau,  which  is  made  up  of  faculty  members  available  for  off-campus 

speaking  engagements. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  DIVISION 

The  Vice  President  for  Instruction  has  responsibility  for  the  instructional 
division  of  the  College.  The  Vice  President  is  assisted  by  the  school  deans  and 
department  chairmen,  librarians,  and  committees  in  considering  matters  related  to 
instruction.  This  division  is  concerned  with  curricula  and  all  matters  related  to  the 
instructional  program  of  the  College. 

EVENING   DIVISION  AND  SUMMER   SESSION 

The  College  offers  graduate  and  undergraduate  courses  on  campus  during 
the  late  afternoons,  evenings  and  Saturday  mornings.  Off-campus  courses  are  also 
occasionally  offered.  Programs  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  in-service  teachers, 
college  graduates  who  are  seeking  certification  to  teach  in  New  Jersey  public  sec- 
ondary schools,  as  well  as  others  seeking  further  higher  education. 

Under  certain  circumstances  Montclair  State  College  day  division  under- 
graduates may  schedule  courses  offered  through  this  division.  A  form  describing 
the  procedure  for  doing  this  is  available  in  the  Registrar's  Office. 

Those  who  are  eligible  for  admission  to  the  summer  session  are:  1)  with 
permission,  undergraduates  of  Montclair  and  other  institutions;  2)  regular  evening 
division  undergraduates;  3)  candidates  for  the  Master's  degree;  4)  college  gradu- 
ates seeking  teacher  certification  or  further  study;  5)  teachers  and  administrators 
seeking  advanced  certificates  or  further  study. 

Undergraduate  Programs 

Evening  Division  and  Summer  Session  undergraduate  programs  are  avail- 
able for  qualified  graduates  of  accredited  high  schools  as  well  as  qualified  transfer 
students  from  other  colleges.  Programs  are  designed  for  students  who  have  a  desire 
to  pursue  the  baccalaureate  on  a  part-time  basis.  Students  desiring  admission  must 
make  application  through  the  Evening  Division  Ofhce,  and  if  granted  permission  to 
begin  course  work,  \vill  be  required  to  take  at  least  15  but  not  more  than  17 
semester  hours  of  academic  course  work  at  Montclair  State  College  before  formal 
acceptance  into  a  program  will  be  considered.  Further  information  regarding  all 
Evening  Division  and  Summer  Session  programs  may  be  obtained  from  the  Director 
of  the  Evening  Division. 

GRADUATE  PROGRAMS 

Graduate  programs  are  offered  in  the  fields  of  Administration  and  Super- 
vision, Business  Education,  Conservation  and  Outdoor  Education,  Distributive 
Education,  English,  Fine  Arts,  French,  Health  Education,  Home  Economics,  In- 
dustrial Education,  Mathematics,  Music,  Personnel  and  Guidance  (School  Social 
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Work),  Physical  Education,  Psychology,  Pure  and  Applied  Mathematics,  Reading, 
School  Psychology  Certification,  Science,  Spanish,  Social  Sciences,  Speech  Arts, 
and  Speech  Therapy,  leading  to  a  Master  of  Arts  degree.  Within  each  program, 
selection  of  courses  is  made  with  the  approval  of  the  student's  graduate  advisor  to 
provide  for  individual  needs  and  goals. 

Montclair  senior  undergraduates  who  have  completed  112  semester  hours 
and  who  have  a  high  scholastic  average  may  enroll  in  courses  at  the  400  level  for 
graduate  credit.  Graduate  credit  is  granted  for  senior-graduate  courses  taken  by 
undergraduates  only  to  the  extent  that  such  credit  is  in  excess  of  the  total  credits 
required  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  A  special  form  for  this  enrollment  is 
available  in  the  Evening  Division  Office.  (See  Graduate  Catalog  for  additional 
information. ) 

College  seniors  may  apply  for  admission  to  graduate  programs  during  the 
semester  prior  to  graduation.  For  specific  admission  procedures,  see  the  Graduate 
Catalog. 

COLLEGE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

College  High  School  provides  teacher  education  candidates  with  opportuni- 
ties for  systematic  observation  of  high  school  classroom  instruction  and  for  detailed 
study  of  individual  high  school  age  youngsters.  All  classes  at  the  College  High 
School  are  taught  by  College  professors  as  part  of  their  regular  teaching  assignment 
and  in  many  instances,  the  methods  classes  of  the  College  are  conducted  by  the 
very  people  who  teach  the  particular  subjects  in  the  High  School.  The  closest 
possible  correlation  of  theory  and  practice  is  thus  achieved. 

BUREAU  OF  FIELD  STUDIES 

The  Bureau  of  Field  Studies  offers  educational  travel  courses.  They  are 
described  in  the  section  on  the  School  of  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences.  Additional 
details  are  given  in  bulletins  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Field  Studies. 

FOREIGN  STUDY  AND  EXCHANGE  PROGRAMS 

The  College  has  a  student  exchange  program  in  the  field  of  modern  foreign 
languages.  Selected  students,  following  their  sophomore  year,  may  be  offered  the 
opportunity  to  study  abroad  for  a  year  in  some  foreign  college  or  university  under 
Montclair  auspices.  Students  may  go  to  France,  Canada,  Spain,  Mexico,  or  South 
America.  This  program  is  administered  through  the  Margaret  B.  Holz  Fund  for 
Student  Exchange  by  the  Foreign  Language  Department. 

The  College  offers  to  selected  students  the  opportunity  to  study  for  a 
semester  in  Denmark  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen.  The  courses  are  conducted 
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in  English.  Also  there  are  exchange  programs  with  universities  and  colleges  in 
Scotland  and  England. 

An  annual  student  exchange  between  the  College  and  Graz,  Austria,  which 
is  the  sister  city  of  the  Town  of  Montclair,  is  maintained  under  the  auspices  of 
Overseas  Neighbors. 

There  is  also  a  domestic  exchange  between  Montclair  State  College  and 
Chico  State  College  in  California,  which  annually  involves  a  dozen  or  more  students 
from  each  college. 

ADULT  EDUCATION  RESOURCE  AND  SERVICE  CENTER 

This  Center  is  organized  for  the  preparation  and  in-service  training  of 
teachers  in  programs  of  adult  basic  education,  under  the  Adult  Basic  Education 
Act  of  1966.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  development  of  reading  materials 
geared  to  the  fundamental  skills  needed  by  the  under-educated  adult.  The  Center 
maintains  a  library  of  adult  education  materials  for  curricula  development  and 
instructional  use. 

Under  Title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  the  Center  is  devel- 
oping low-literacy  materials  in  conjunction  with  the  New  Jersey  Office  of  Consumer 
Protection  and  the  New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Health.  The  Center  also 
conducts  seminars  for  various  municipal  agencies  in  order  to  aid  them  in  better 
communication  and  relations  with  their  residents. 

NEW  JERSEY  CENTER   FOR   ECONOMIC  EDUCATION 

Operated  at  Montclair  State  College  by  the  New  Jersey  Council  on  Eco- 
nomic Education,  this  Center  is  dedicated  to  initiating  new  programs  in  economic 
education  and  improving  existing  ones.  It  organizes  and  directs  graduate  credit  and 
non-credit  workshop-seminars  for  teachers  and  also  holds  conferences  for  other 
groups.  Members  of  its  staff  are  responsible  for  several  publications  and  for  re- 
search studies  on  various  aspects  of  economic  education  in  New  Jersey. 

PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

The  Placement  Office  assists  students  in  career  planning  and  placement 
appropriate  to  their  preparation.  The  office  compiles  credentials  for  registrants, 
notifies  candidates  of  job  opportunities,  informs  prospective  employers  of  qualified 
candidates,  distributes  supporting  credentials,  and  arranges  personal  interviews  for 
applicants  and  employers.  The  services  of  the  office  are  offered  to  undergraduates 
and  alumni  without  charge. 
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THE  COLLEGE  CURRICULA 

FIELDS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  general  instructional  division  of  the  College  provides  the  student  with 
the  opportunity  to  gain  a  rich  cultural  background  through  a  variety  of  courses  and 
preparation  in  his  major  field  of  interest. 

Students  may  major  in  the  following  arts  and  sciences  programs:  biology, 
chemistry,  classics,  earth  science,  economics,  English,  French,  German,  history, 
mathematics,  philosophy-religion,  physics,  political  science,  psychology,  sociology, 
Spanish,  speech  arts  and  theater,  and  transcultural  studies.  Minor  programs  are 
available  in  Italian  and  Library  Science. 

Qualified  students  may  major  in  one  of  the  following  teacher  education 
programs:  business  education  with  several  emphases,  distributive  education,  fine 
arts,  health  and  physical  education,  home  economics,  industrial  arts,  Latin,  music, 
speech  arts,  and  speech  pathology.  A  minor  program  is  available  in  reading. 
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CREDITS 

The  College  is  organized  on  the  semester  basis.  The  average  student  load 
for  any  one  semester  is  sixteen  semester  hours  of  prepared  work  a  week.  A  total  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  semester  hours  is  required  for  graduation.  Permission 
to  carry  more  than  the  customary  amount  of  work  is  granted  only  to  those  who 
have  demonstrated  marked  ability.  The  last  twenty-four  semester  hours  must  be 
taken  at  Montclair  State  College  and  cannot  be  acquired  through  transfer. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR  THE  BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

SH 

Foreign  Language^    0  to  12 

Humanities''  15 

Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences^  15 

Mathematics  and/or  Science  12 

Major  Field* 32  to  34 

Physical  Education  1 

ElectivesV  39  to  53 


Total  128 


^The  liberal  arts  student  is  required  to  demonstrate  a  proficiency  in  a  foreign  language  either 
by  means  of  an  evaluation  or  course  work  in  the  college.  His  proficiency  should  be  that  usually 
attained  through  two  years  of  college  work  in  a  foreign  language,  covering  the  beginning  and 
the  intermediate  levels. 

Tor  the  humanities  requirement,  six  of  the  15  hours  are  to  be  devoted  to  two  three-semester 
hour  courses  in  composition-literature  offered  by  the  English  Department  and  nine  hours  are 
to  be  devoted  to  courses  selected  from  art,  music,  speech  or  philosophy.  Students  are  required 
to  elect  courses  in  at  least  two  of  these  areas. 

^he  social  and  behavioral  distribution  includes  two  development  of  civilization  courses  with 
an  option  for  well-prepared  students  to  take  a  development  of  oriental  civilization  course  and 
a  development  of  early  western  civilization  course.  The  rest  of  the  requirement  may  be  met  by 
selections  from  any  two  of  the  following  areas:  anthropology,  economics,  geography,  political 
science,  psychology  and  sociology. 

*Since  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  a  liberal  arts  program  is  to  give  the  student  a  broad 
general  education,  requirements  for  a  major  are  limited  to  32  to  34  semester  hours.  In  addition, 
no  student  may  take  more  than  ten  credits  in  his  major  in  excess  of  the  minimum  requirements 
for  that  major. 

^Montclair  State  College  believes  that  as  part  of  one's  general  education,  the  student  be  aware 
of  and  appreciate  the  problems  and  life  of  minority  groups  and  their  contributors  to  the  na- 
tion's heritage  and  future.  It  is  recognized  that  this  aspect  of  development  can  be  accomplished 
in  many  ways.  To  insure  that  each  student  has  exposure  to  this  vital  part  of  American  culture, 
every  student  must  take  at  least  one  course  from  the  list  below  before  graduation: 
91:200,  201,  301,  402;  93:412,  410;  92:415,  204,  303,  301;  95:303,  402,  411;  94:212,  417, 
108;  96:111,  206,  311,  307,  213,  411;  05:101,  102;   20:264,  266,  265;  24:420;  60:150; 
01:101. 
Other  courses,  and/or  experiences,  may  be  added  to  the  list  upon  approval  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Instruction. 
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PROFESSIONAL  SEQUENCE 
FOR  7-12  TEACHER   EDUCATION  CERTIFICATION* 

SH 

Psychology- 100         General  Psychology  3 

Psychology-200         Educational  Psychology  3 

Education  -421         School  in  American  Society  3 

Education  -422         Historical  and  Philosophical  Foundations  of  Education 3 

12 
Major  Department  Special  Methods  3 

15 

Education  -403         Supervised  Student  Teaching  8 

Total  23 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ALL  K-12  TEACHER  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

A.  GENERAL  EDUCATION 

Humanities  15 

English  6 

Speech    3 

Electives  (Minimum,  two  areas) — Music, 

Fine  Arts,  Philosophy-Religion  6 

Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences  15 

2  courses  in  History  and/or  Civilization  6 

General  Psychology  3 

Electives  (Minimum,  two  areas) — Anthropology, 

Economics,  Geography,  Political  Science,  Sociology  6 

Mathematics  andlor  Science  12 

Physical  Education  1 

Total  43 


♦NOTE:  New  Jersey  school  law  requires  teacher  certification  applicants  to  take  an  examina- 
tion in  physiology  and  hygiene.  However,  this  requirement  may  be  met  by  presenting  "college 
study  in  such  areas  as  biology,  personal  health  problems,  community  health,  school  health, 
family  health,  health  counseling,  nutrition,  or  health  administration."  (State  of  New  Jersey 
Department  of  Education  Rules  Concerning  Teachers  Certificates,  Twentieth  Edition  1966, 
Revised  November  1967)  Consequently,  teacher  education  students  should  plan  to  take  a 
course  in  one  of  the  above  mentioned  areas  in  order  to  meet  certification  requirements. 
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B.  PROFESSIONAL  SEQUENCE  FOR  EDUCATION  (See  Note) 

Education*  6 

Educational  Psychology**  6 

Student  Teaching  8 

Department  Methods  3 

Total  20 

C.  SPECIALIZATION  50 

D.  FREE  ELECTIVES  15 


128 
STANDARDS 

Rating  Systems 

Marks  indicating  degrees  of  achievement  in  the  various  courses  are  given 

in  letters,  A.  B.  C.  D.  and  F. 

A — Excellent  F — Failure 

B — Good  Inc. — Incomplete  Work 

C — Fair  WD . — Withdrawn 
D— Poor 

Where  a  student  has  had  an  unavoidable  absence,  or  for  reasons  in  accord 
with  approved  policy,  a  course  may  be  marked  "Incomplete"  at  the  end  of  a  se- 
mester. This  mark  must  be  removed  by  a  final  grade  within  six  weeks  after  the 
beginning  of  the  next  semester,  or  the  course  cannot  be  credited  and  the  mark 
becomes  "F." 

Students  may  take  one  course  per  semester  on  a  Pass-Fail  basis.  Ineligible 
courses   are:    Student   Teaching,    Professional   Sequence,    Methods   courses    and 
courses  in  the  academic  major. 
Independent  Study 

Students  may  take  courses  on  an  independent  study  basis  in  accord  with 
college  procedures  and  with  the  permission  of  the  instructor. 


*To  include  pre-professional  experiences  in  addition  to  student  teaching 
♦♦General  Psychology  required  as  a  prerequisite  for  Teacher  Education  students 
NOTE:  New  Jersey  school  law  requires  teacher  certification  applicants  to  take  an  examination 
in  physiology  and  hygiene.  However,  this  requirement  may  be  met  by  presenting  "college 
study  in  such  areas  as  biology,  personal  health  problems,  community  health,  school  health, 
family  health,  health  counseling,  nutrition,  or  health  administration."  (State  of  New  Jersey 
Department  of  Education  Rules  Concerning  Teachers  Certificates,  Twentieth  Edition  1966, 
Revised  November  1967). 

Consequently,  teacher  education  students  should  plan  to  take  a  course  in  one  of  the 
above  mentioned  areas  in  order  to  meet  certification  requirements. 
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Academic  Standing 

Comprehensive  evaluation  of  the  student's  academic  standing  is  indicated 
in  his  grade  point  average.  The  numerical  equivalent  for  determining  grade-point 
average  follows:  A=4;  B=3;  C=2;  D=l;  F=0.  Grades  of  P  are  not  included  in 
the  calculation  of  cumulative  grade  point  averages. 

Students  must  maintain  cumulative  grade-point  averages: 

For  sophomore  standing,  the  student  must  have  completed  at  least  26  credit 

hours  with  a  1.6  average. 

For  junior  standing,  58  credit  hours  with  a  1.8  average. 

For  senior  standing,  90  credit  hours  with  a  2.0  average. 

For  graduation,  128  credit  hours  with  a  2.0  average 

The  grade-point  average  is  determined  by  dividing  total  grade-points  earned 
by  total  number  of  semester  hours  attempted. 

Transfer  students  will  not  be  accepted  unless  they  have  a  cumulative  grade 
point  average  of  at  least  2.0.  Transfer  credit  will  not  be  allowed  for  letter  grades 
below  "C." 

SCHOLASTIC  HONORS 

Students  graduating  with  point  averages  of  3.45  or  better  for  all  under- 
graduate courses  completed  at  Montclair  are  recognized  as  honor  students  with  the 
following  designations: 

Average  of  3.45  -  3.64 — cum  laude 
Average  of  3.65  -  3.84 — magna  cum  laude 
Average  of  3.85  -  4.0  — summa  cum  laude 

The  Academic  Honors  List,  issued  at  the  close  of  each  semester,  gives 
recognition  to  students  with  a  3.5  average  or  better. 

PROBATION 

Any  student  whose  grade-point  average  for  a  semester  or  for  the  cumulative 
record  falls  below  the  2.0  mark  is  placed  on  probation  for  the  succeeding  semester. 
Usually  students  are  not  permitted  to  remain  in  College  on  probation  for  more 
than  two  consecutive  semesters. 

Each  semester  the  records  of  the  students  on  probation  are  reviewed  by  the 
Academic  Review  Committee.  Students  who  are  on  probation  will  be  permitted  to 
engage  in  intercollegiate  competition  provided  the  student  has  a  cumulative  average 
of  at  least  2.0. 

The  parent  or  guardian  is  notified  whenever  a  student  is  placed  on  proba- 
tion or  dismissed  from  the  College  for  low  scholarship.  If  the  student  is  twenty-one 
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years  of  age  or  over  or  is  independent  of  parental  supervision  and  support,  he  is 
excluded  from  this  policy. 

Academic  deficiency  notices  are  issued  by  the  faculty  at  mid-term  each 
semester  for  the  purpose  of  advisement  to  students  who  are  not  doing  satisfactory 
work.  These  reports  are  collected  by  the  Academic  Counselor  and  are  referred  to 
the  appropriate  faculty  advisers  for  use  in  counseling  students.  In  the  case  of  serious 
deficiency  which  may  endanger  a  student's  retention  in  College,  notice  is  given  to 
the  student's  parents  or  guardians  informing  them  of  the  situation. 
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SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

The  School  of  Applied  Arts  and  Sciences  has  been  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees  to  begin  operation  with  the  Department  of  Business  Studies,  Depart- 
ment of  Home  Economics,  Department  of  Industrial  Education  and  Technology, 
and  the  Panzer  School  of  Physical  Education  and  Hygiene.  The  programs  offered 
by  these  departments  will  be  continued  during  1969-70  while  further  planning 
takes  place  by  student-faculty  committees.  The  formal  opening  of  the  School  will 
be  September  1,  1970. 

When  fully  organized,  each  of  the  departments  will  continue  its  present 
programs  as  well  as  move  into  new  majors  that  are  now  being  planned.  A  special 
feature  of  the  new  School  will  be  increased  interdisciplinary  offerings  that  will  open 
up  possibilities  for  preparation  for  new  professions  that  will  help  meet  some  of  the 
challenges  of  a  changing  economy  and  changing  family  and  personal  life  styles. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  BUSINESS  STUDIES 

Professors:  Freeman,  Chairman;  Froehlich,  Haas,  Hecht,  Kahn,  Nanassy 

Assistant  Professors:  Petrello,  Rossetti 

Assistant  Professors  II :  McCauley,  Sherdell,  Uzzolino 

Instructors:  Clochessy 

The  Department  of  Business  Studies  prepares  teachers  of  business  educa- 
tion and  also  prepares  distributive  subjects  teacher-coordinators. 

Business  students  may  choose  one  of  three  programs:  (1)  Specialization  in 
teaching  general  business  and  accounting.  (2)  Specialization  in  teaching  general 
business  and  secretarial  subjects.  (3)  Specialization  in  teaching  distributive  subjects. 

All  work  in  the  department  is  open  to  students  who  have  never  studied 
business  subjects  in  high  school.  Students  who  have  had  advanced  courses  in  ac- 
counting and  Gregg  shorthand  can  take  advanced  standing  examinations  for  credit. 

WORK  EXPERIENCE 

All  majors  must  complete  a  minimum  of  ten  weeks  (400  hours)  of  full- 
time  practical  business  experience  for  certification.  This  cooperative  work  experi- 
ence must  be  completed  before  the  senior  year  and  includes  at  least  one  summer 
of  full-time  business  experience. 

CERTIFICATION 

Students  who  complete  the  general  business  and  accounting  teaching  major 
will  be  eligible  for  a  New  Jersey  Secondary  Teachers  Certificate  with  endorsements 
to  teach  accounting  and  general  business  subjects. 
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Students  who  complete  the  general  business  and  secretarial  studies  teaching 
major  will  be  eligible  for  a  New  Jersey  Teachers  Certificate  with  endorsements  to 
teach  secretarial  studies,  the  general  business  subjects,  and  typewriting. 

Those  who  complete  the  distributive  teaching  major  will  be  ehgible  for  a 
Vocational-Technical  Distributive  Occupations  Certificate,  as  well  as  endorsement 
to  teach  the  general  business  subjects. 

ACCOUNTING  AND  GENERAL  BUSINESS  TEACHING  MAJOR 

Required  Courses:  s.  hrs. 
10:101             Business  Organization  and  Management  3 

10:201  'Accounting  I  3 

10:202  'Accounting  II  3 

10:300  Business  Mathematics  2 

10:301  Accounting  III  3 

10:302  Accounting  IV  3 

10:305  Legal  Environment  of  Business  I  3 

10:306  Legal  Environment  of  Business  II  3 

10:401  Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  General  Business  2 

10:402  Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Accounting  2 

10:405  Business  Economics  3 

10:406  Office  Management  and  Procedures — Clerical  3 

10:408  Business  Finance  3 

10:410  Advanced  Accounting  3 

11:417  Marketing  3 

10:434  Introduction  to  Data  Processing  3 

10:435  Unit  Record  Equipment  I  3 

10:449  Supervised  Business  Work  Experience  and  Seminar  1 

11:452  Principles  of  Vocational  Education  2 
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^Advanced  Standing  Credit  may  be  obtained  by  examination. 


SECRETARIAL  STUDIES  AND  GENERAL  BUSINESS  TEACHING  MAJOR 
Required  Courses:  s.  hrs. 

3 
0 
0 
3 
3 

^Exemption  may  be  granted  by  examination. 

^Advanced  Standing  Credit  may  be  granted  by  examination. 
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10:101 

Business  Organization  and  Management 

10:103 

'Typewriting  I 

10:104 

"Typewriting  II 

10:201 

''Accounting  I 

10:202 

Accounting  II 

1 0 :  203  Typewriting  III  1 V2 

1 0 :  204  Typewriting  IV  1 V2 

10:205  'Stenography  I  0 

10:206  'Stenography  II  3 

10:300  Business  Mathematics  2 

10:303  Stenography  and  Transcription  I  3 

1 0 : 3  04  'Stenography  and  Transcription  II  1 

10:305  Legal  Environment  of  Business  I  3 

10:306  Legal  Environment  of  Business  II  3 

10:401  Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  General  Business  2 

10:403  'Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Shorthand  1 

10:404  'Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Typewriting  1 

10:405  Business  Economics  3 

10:406  Office  Management  and  Procedures — Clerical  3 

10:407  Office  Management  and  Procedures — Secretarial  3 

10:408  Business  Finance  3 

11:417  Marketing  3 

10:434  Introduction  to  Data  Processing  3 

10:435  Unit  Record  Equipment  I  3 

10:449  Supervised  Business  Work  Experience  and  Seminar  1 
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^Advanced  Standing  Credit  may  be  granted  by  examination. 
®Must  be  taken  at  the  same  time. 
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DISTRIBUTIVE  SUBJECTS  AND  GENERAL  BUSINESS  MAJOR* 

Required  Courses:  s.  hrs. 

10:101  Business  Organization  and  Management  3 

10:201  Accounting!  3 

10:202  Accounting  II  3 

11:208  Salesmanship  3 

10:305  Legal  Environment  of  Business  I  3 

10:306  Legal  Environment  of  Business  II  3 

10:405  Business  Economics  3 

11:406  Advertising  2 

10:408  Business  Finance  3 

11:414  Merchandising  Mathematics  2 

11:417  Marketing  3 

11:418  Retail  Store  Management  2 

11:419  Merchandise  Information  2 

11:422  Visual  Merchandising  3 

11:423  Buying  For  Distribution  2 

10:434  Introduction  to  Business  Data  Processing  3 

•10:435  Unit  Record  Equipment  I  3 

11:450  Supervised  Work  Experience  and  Seminar  I  1 

11:451  Supervised  Work  Experience  and  Seminar  II  1 

11:452  Principles  of  Vocational  Education  2 

11 :453  Curriculum  Development  in  Distributive  Education  2 

1 1 :454  Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Distributive 

Education  and  Coordination  3 

11:456  Organization  and  Administration  of  Distributive  Education        2 
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♦Students  who  complete  this  major  will  be  eligible  for  a  New  Jersey  Certificate  for  coordinat- 
ing distributive  occupations  programs,  including  related  theory  and  procedures,  as  well  as 
endorsement  to  teach  the  general  business  subjects. 
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BUSINESS  STUDIES  COURSES— 10:000 


10:101     Business  Organization  and 
Management 

This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  world 
of  business.  It  goes  into  the  functions  of 
business,  bank  services,  credit,  insurance, 
forms  of  business  organization,  location  and 
layout,  purchasing  and  stock  control,  prod- 
uction problems,  finance,  and  personnel 
problems. 
3  semester  hours 

10:103     Typewriting  I 

This  course,  designed  for  freshmen  who 
have  not  had  previous  instruction,  develops 
basic  typing  skills.  Students  also  learn  the 
elements  of  letter  set-ups,  tabulation,  and 
manuscript  typing.  Three  periods  a  week. 
Non-credit 


10:104     Typewriting  11 

This  course  aims  to  improve  speed  and  ac- 
curacy and  to  build  knowledge  of  advanced 
letter  forms  and  tabulations  and  to  provide 
vocational  understandings.  Three  periods  a 
week. 

Prerequisite:    10:103. 
Non-credit 


10:201     Accounting  I 

This  is  a  basic  course  in  accounting.  Empha- 
sis is  placed  on  development  of  a  thorough 
understanding  and  mastery  of  the  funda- 
mental elements  of  bookkeeping  and  ac- 
counting. After  analyzing  the  elementary 
accounting  equations,  the  student  learns  to 
journalize,  post,  take  a  trial  balance  and 
prepare  financial  statements,  as  applied  to 
the  sole  proprietorship  form  of  organization. 
3  semester  hours 

10:202     Accounting  II 

This  course  starts  with  a  thorough  review 
of  the  accounting  cycle.  The  student  learns 
to  use  special  journals,  controlling  accounts, 
work  sheets,  classified  statements,  reserves, 
accruals,  deferred  items,  reversals,  special 
columns  and  business  papers.  Special  atten- 


tion is  given  to  the  use  of  voucher  system, 
payroll  accounting  and  accounting  for  taxes. 
Prerequisite:    10:201. 
3  semester  hours 


10:203     Typewriting  III 

This  course,  emphasizes  skill  building  and 
vocational  application  of  typing  skill.  Auxil- 
iary skills,  such  as  preparation  of  material 
for  duplicating,  special  reports,  etc.,  are 
developed.  Three  periods  a  week. 
Prerequisite :  10:104. 
IV2  semester  hours 


10:204     Typewriting  IV 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Typewriting 
III  and  complements  instruction  in  10:404. 
Two  periods  a  week. 
Prerequisite:  10:203. 
IV2  semester  hours 

10:205     Stenography  I 

The  theory  of  Gregg  Diamond  Jubilee  ste- 
nography is  taught  in  this  beginning  course. 
The  student  learns  to  read  shorthand  flu- 
ently and  to  take  dictation  on  familiar 
material. 
Non-credit 

10:206     Stenography  II 

Gregg  stenography  theory  is  thoroughly  re- 
viewed and  unfamiliar  dictation  is  given  at 
moderate    speeds.    Vocabulary    building    is 
emphasized. 
Prerequisite:    10:205. 
3  semester  hours 

10:300     Business  IVIathematics 

This  course  is  concerned  with  mathematical 
concepts  that  help  the  student  to  become 
more  effective  in  his  daily  living  and  as  a 
teacher  of  business  arithmetic,  percentage, 
simple  and  compound  interest,  consumer 
credit  and  installment  buying,  savings  and 
investments,  mortgages,  pensions,  annuities, 
social  security,  taxation  and  insurance. 
2  semester  hours 
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10:301     Accounting  III 

In  this  advanced  course  there  is  emphasis 
on  all  phases  of  partnership  and  corporate 
accounting,  including:  the  formation  of 
partnerships  and  accounts  and  records;  cor- 
porate surplus  and  dividends;  corporate 
stocks  and  bonds.  Departmental  and  branch 
accounting  are  presented  through  exercises 
and  laboratory  problems. 
Prerequisite:  10:202. 
3  semester  hours 

10:302     Accounting  IV 

Manufacturing  and  cost  accounting  proce- 
dures are  presented  with  complete  analysis 
for  the  advanced  student  of  accounting. 
Both  the  accounting  for  manufacturing  op- 
erations as  well  as  procedures  for  prepara- 
tion of  the  periodic  summary  for  a  manu- 
facturing enterprise  are  considered.  Job 
order  and  process  accounting  are  studied  in 
detail  as  well  as  the  problems  of  budgets 
and  the  analysis  and  interpretation  of  fi- 
nancial statements. 
Prerequisite:  10:301. 
3  semester  hours 

10:303     Stenography  and  Transcription  I 

The  emphasis  is  upon  the  transcription  of 
shorthand  notes  into  typewritten  copy.  At- 
tention is  paid  to  sentence  structure,  correct 
grammar,  spelling,  and  the  development  of 
good  typewriting  techniques.  The  dictation 
speed  for  new  material  increases  as  the 
course  progresses. 
Prerequisite:  10:206. 
3  semester  hours 

10:304     Stenography  and  Transcription  II 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Stenography 
and  Transcription  I  and  complements  in- 
struction in  B.E.  40 IC.  Both  transcription 
and  stenographic  skills  are  improved  in  this 
course.  Shorthand  theory  is  reviewed  and 
tested.  Office-style  dictation  supplants  some 
of  the  conventionally  timed  dictation. 
Prerequisite:  10:303. 
1  semester  hour 

10:305     Legal  Environment  of  Business  I 

A  study  of  law  and  its  relationship  to  soci- 
ety, classes  and  sources  of  law,  the  judicial 


system,  and  court  procedure.  Special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  contracts  and  agency.  Case 
materials  and  problems  are  used.  The  Uni- 
form Commercial  Code  is  used  as  the  basis 
for  statutory  interpretation. 
3  semester  hours 

10:306     Legal  Environment  of  Business  II 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  10:305.  It 
covers  negotiable  instruments,  personal  prop- 
erty, bailments,  and  sales.  Case  materials 
and  problems  are  used.  The  source  for 
statutory  interpretation  is  the  Uniform  Com- 
mercial Code. 
Prerequisite:  10:305. 
3  semester  hours 

10:390,  391     Business  Independent 
Study  I  and  II 

Each  student,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
faculty  sponsor,  is  to  conduct  an  in-depth 
study  of  a  current  problem  in  the  business 
field.  A  written  report  of  the  findings  of  the 
study  is  to  be  presented.  Admission  is  by 
application  submitted  to  the  department 
chairman. 
2  semester  hours  each 

10:401     Principles  and  Methods  of 
Teaching  General  Business 

Consideration  is  given  to  the  methodology 
of  teaching  the  general  business  subjects, 
including  general  business,  business  law,  and 
consumer  education.  Content,  lesson  plan- 
ning, visual  aids,  and  evaluation  procedures 
are  considered  for  each  subject. 
Prerequisites:  10:101,  305,  308. 
2  semester  hours 

10:402     Principles  and  Methods  of 
Teaching  Accounting 

A  brief  study  is  made  of  the  history  and 
development  of  accounting  instruction  and 
materials,  aims  and  objectives  in  the 
light  of  current  trends.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  textbook  selection,  lesson  planning, 
classroom  and  teaching  procedures,  tests 
and  measurements,  audio-visual  and  other 
teaching  aids.  A  test  of  subject  matter  com- 
petency is  required. 

Prerequisite:   12  semester  hours  of  account- 
ing. 
2  semester  hours 
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10:403     Principles  and  Methods  of 
Teaching  Shorthand 

This  course  complements  10:304.  The  tech- 
niques for  teaching  beginning  stenography 
and  advanced  dictation  and  transcription 
are  provided  in  this  course.  Effort  is  made 
to  keep  the  students  up  to  date  in  the  use 
of  equipment,  supplies,  audio-visual  aids, 
system  changes,  and  newest  methods. 
Prerequisite:  10:303  and  evidence  by  test 
of  proficiency  in  stenography,  typewriting, 
and  transcription  skills. 
/  semester  hour 

10:404     Principles  and  Methods  of 
Teaching  Typewriting 

This  course  complements  10:204  and  deals 
with  the  techniques  of  teaching  beginning 
and  advanced  typewriting  with  attention 
given  to  the  psychology  of  skill  develop- 
ment. 

Prerequisite:    10:203. 
1  semester  hour 

10:405     Business  Economics 

This  course  deals  primarily  with  the  busi- 
ness aspects  of  economics  as  related  to  the 
free  enterprise  system,  money,  credit  and 
banking,  gross  national  product,  and  de- 
vices measuring  economic  progress.  The 
Federal  Reserve  System,  business  fluctuations 
and  business  cycles,  taxation  and  govern- 
ment finance  are  also  included  as  specific 
areas  of  course  coverage. 
3  semester  hours 

10:406     Office  Management  and 
Procedures — Clerical 

This  course  involves  filing  and  the  use  of 
machines — calculating,  duplicating,  account- 
ing, special  typewriters  and  transcribing. 
3  semester  hours 


10:407     Office  Management  and 
Procedures — Secretarial 

This  course  involves  the  use  of  voicewriters 
and  duplicating  equipment.  The  duties  of 
the  secretarial  worker  are  studied.  Under- 
standing   of    office    procedures    and    steno- 


graphic skills  are  strengthened  through  su- 
pervised office  assignments  and  class  work 
projects. 

Prerequisite:   10:405. 
3  semester  hours 

10:408     Business  Finance 

This  course  deals  with  the  processes  in- 
volved in  the  financing  of  business  organiza- 
tions from  the  time  of  their  inception  and 
promotion,  during  operation  and  expansion, 
and  during  the  period  of  reorganization. 
Problems  involving  financing  by  means  of 
stocks,  borrowing  capital,  mortgages,  bonds, 
and  notes  are  solved. 
Prerequisite:  10:201. 
3  semester  hours 

10:409     Consumer  Economics 

Consideration  is  given  to  the  role  of  the 
consumer  in  the  economy,  some  of  the 
forces  affecting  consumer  demand,  govern- 
mental and  private  agencies  aiding  the 
consumer,  and  development  of  intelligent 
techniques  for  buying  and  using  consumer 
goods  and  services. 
3  semester  hours 


10:410     Advanced  Accounting 

This  course  emphasizes  problems  related  to 
basic  accounting  principles,  cost  accounting 
and  intermediate  accounting.  Topics  con- 
sidered include  determination  of  net  income, 
valuation,  consignments,  preparation  and 
analysis  of  financial  statements,  partner- 
ships and  bankruptcy. 

Prerequisite:   12  semester  hours  of  account- 
ing. 
3  semester  hours 


10:411     Tax  Accounting 

This  course  gives  a  comprehensive  picture 
of  the  federal  tax  structure.  Extensive  train- 
ing is  provided  in  the  application  of  basic 
principles  to  the  specific  problems  of  the 
individual.  All  forms  involved  in  individual 
tax  returns  are  studied. 
Prerequisite:  12  semester  hours  of  account- 
ing. 
3  semester  hours 
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10:420     Field  Studies  in  Business 
Education 

Field  trips  are  made  to  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area  where  the  following  types 
of  business  activities  or  relationships  may  be 
observed:  production,  merchandising  and 
advertising,  finance,  transportation  and  com- 
munication, employer-employee  relation- 
ships, government  and  business. 
2  semester  hours 


10:421 

This 


Investments 


IS  a  general  course  m  mvestments, 
trusts,  and  estates.  It  concerns  itself  with 
types  of  securities,  diversification,  sources 
of  information,  operation  of  the  stock 
market,  and  analysis  of  financial  statements. 
Also  covered  are  trusts,  wills,  and  estate 
planning. 

2  semester  hours 

10:434     Introduction  to  Business  Data 
Processing 

This  course  familiarizes  the  student  with 
the  literature  and  vocabulary  of  business 
data  processing — input  and  output  media, 
types  of  equipment,  installations,  job  anal- 
ysis and  systems  development. 
Prerequisite:   10:201. 

3  semester  hours 

10:435     Unit  Record  Equipment  I 

This  course  covers  the  concepts  and  opera- 
tional techniques  of  punch  card  data  pro- 
cessing machines,  control  panel  wiring,  card 
punch,  accounting  machines,  verifiers  and 
sorters.  Four  hours,  lab  plus  two  lectures. 
Prerequisite:  10:434. 
3  semester  hours 

10:436     Unit  Record  Equipment  II 

A  continuation  of  10:435,  this  course  covers 
the  advanced  concepts  and  operational  tech- 


niques of  punch  and  data  processing  ma- 
chines, control  panel  wiring  and  experience 
with  interpreter,  reproducer  and  allied 
equipment.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  individual 
projects.  Four  hours,  lab  plus  two  lectures. 
Prerequisite:  10:435. 
3  semester  hours 


10:449     Supervised  Business  Work 
Experience  and  Seminar 

The  student  who  has  had  at  least  one  year 
full-time  business  experience  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  full-time  for  six  weeks  during 
the  summer  in  a  business  position  under 
college  supervision.  An  evening  conference 
is  held  weekly  to  discuss  problems  related 
to  the  work  experience  program. 
2  semester  hours 


10:480     Touch  Shorthand  in  Recording 
Communication 

This  course  concentrates  on  introducing  key- 
board reaction  patterns  and  theory  concepts 
of  the  touch  shorthand  machine  and  in  de- 
veloping basic  skills  and  a  knowledge  of 
operation  of  the  machine.  Time  will  also 
be  devoted  to  discussing  methods  of  presen- 
tation, and  there  will  be  discussions  on  how 
the  teacher  would  organize  and  evaluate  a 
course  in  touch  shorthand. 
2  semester  hours 


10:490,  491      Business   Independent 
Study  III  and  IV 

Each  student,  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty 
sponsor,  is  to  conduct  an  in-depth  study  of  a 
current  problem  in  the  business  field.  A 
written  report  of  the  findings  of  the  study 
is  to  be  presented.  Admission  is  by  applica- 
tion submitted  to  the  department  chairman. 
2  semester  hours  each 
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DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION  COURSES— 11:000 


11:208     Salesmanship 

This  course  covers  the  selection  of  prospects, 
the  approach,  determining  needs,  sales  pres- 
entation, overcoming  objections  of  the  cus- 
tomer, closing  the  sale  and  "plus"  selling. 
Assigned  sales  presentations  are  incorporated 
in  the  applications  of  the  selling  techniques 
learned.  (Part-time  work  experience  is  rec- 
ommended when  taking  Salesmanship.) 
3  semester  hours 

11:406     Advertising 

This  course  covers  the  policies  and  proce- 
dures involved  in  the  planning,  preparation, 
and  application  of  advertising  in  a  retail 
store.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  definition 
of  sales  promotion,  objectives,  establishment 
of  policies,  analysis  of  sales  potentials, 
evaluation  of  media  and  agents,  coordina- 
tion and  follow-up  of  sales  promotion  and 
advertising.  (Part-time  work  experience  is 
recommended  when  taking  Advertising.) 
2  semester  hours 

11:414     Merchandising  Mathematics 

This  course  analyzes  the  problems  of  how, 
what,  where,  and  when  to  buy;  terms  of 
purchasing,  tested  receiving  and  marketing 
procedures;  mathematics  of  merchandising 
— setting  retail  price,  planning  mark-up  and 
mark-down;  and  inventory  controls.  (Part- 
time  work  experience  is  recommended  when 
taking  Merchandising.) 

2  semester  hours 

11:417     Marketing 

This  is  a  study  of  the  principles  underlying 
the  distribution  and  services  from  the  manu- 
facturer to  the  consumer.  Marketing  policies 
and  practices  are  covered  as  well  as  the 
evolution  and  change  of  marketing  proce- 
dures and  recent  governmental  activities 
affecting  marketing.  A  managerial  approach 
to  the  subject  is  given. 

3  semester  hours 

11:418     Retail  Store  Management 

This  course  acquaints  students  with  the 
problems  involved  in  the  successful  opera- 
tion of  a  retail  organization,  preparation  of 


the  store  for  business,  the  movement  of 
merchandise  from  the  resource  to  the  store, 
the  preparation  of  the  goods  for  sale,  the 
movement  of  the  goods  to  the  selling  floor 
and  then  to  the  customer.  Customer  adjust- 
ment policies,  store  protection  and  the  latest 
kinds  of  equipment  used  by  retail  stores 
are  also  discussed  and  evaluated.  (Part-time 
work  experience  recommended  when  taking 
Retail  Store  Management.) 
2  semester  hours 

11:419     Merchandise  Information 

This  course  covers  both  textiles  and  non- 
textiles.  The  students  will  be  given  standards 
for  determining  quality  of  products  and  a 
knowledge  of  how  to  take  care  of  them. 
Manufacturing  processes  of  various  products 
will  be  considered. 

2  semester  hours 

11:422     Visual  Merchandising 

A  study  is  made  of  the  basic  principles  and 
elements  of  color,  line,  form,  texture  and 
space  as  they  relate  to  displays,  merchan- 
dising and  advertising.  Topics  include  ap- 
propriate display  space,  lighting  arrange- 
ments, improvisation  of  display  equipment, 
the  use  of  papier  mache  forms,  seasonal 
displays,  equipment  and  care  of  display 
fixtures.  Four  hours,  lab  plus  two  lectures. 

3  semester  hours 

11:423     Buying  for  Distribution 

This  course  covers  the  functions  of  the 
merchandise  division  of  a  store:  the  func- 
tions of  the  buyer  and  the  many  facets  of 
the  buyer,  problems  in  the  store,  customer 
demand  analysis,  comparison  shopping,  bar- 
gain hunting,  planning  the  buyer's  budget, 
buying  fashions,  staples  for  independent 
stores,  chain  stores,  resident  buying  offices, 
and  foreign  buying. 
2  semester  hours 

11:450     Supervised  Work  Experience  and 
Seminar  I 

Students  will  gain  supervised  paid-for  work 
experience  in  a  cooperating  department  or 
mass  merchandise  (discount)  store.  An  eve- 
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ning  conference  is  held  weekly  to  discuss 
related  problems.  The  work  program  is  in 
operation  full-time  during  ten  to  twelve 
weeks  of  the  summer  session.  Undergrad- 
uates take  this  course  during  the  summer 
following  completion  of  sophomore  year. 
2  semester  hours 


11:451     Supervised  Work  Experience  and 
Seminar  II 

Supervised  paid-for  store  experience  is 
gained  in  a  specialty  or  limited-price  variety 
store.  An  evening  conference  is  held  weekly 
to  discuss  related  problems.  Undergraduates 
take  this  course  during  the  summer  follow- 
ing completion  of  junior  year. 
2  semester  hours 


11:452     Principles  of  Vocational 
Education 

This  course  covers  the  basic  principles  and 
practices  of  vocational  education.  Topics  in- 
clude the  cooperative  federal-state  programs 
of  vocational  education  developed  under  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act,  George-Barden  Act, 
George-Deen  Act,  1963  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  and  the  1968  Amendments. 
2  semester  hours 

11:453     Curriculum  Development  in 
Distributive  Education 

This  course  acquaints  educators  and  pros- 
pective educators  with  the  construction  of 
the  distributive  education  curriculum.  In- 
cluded are  an  understanding  of  the  needs 
and  interests  of  the  community  in  curricu- 
lum planning,  careful  planning  and  group 
cooperation  in  curriculum,  the  over-all  de- 
velopment of  the  pupil,  developing  voca- 
tional competencies  in  curriculum,  adult 
education  curriculum  planning,  keeping  rec- 


ords and  results  through  follow-up  proce- 
dures and  the  evaluation  of  curriculum. 

2  semester  hours 

11:454     Principles  and  Methods  of 

Teaching  Distributive  Education 
and  Coordination 

This  course  acquaints  educators  and  pros- 
pective educators  with  the  basic  principles 
of  teaching  distributive  education  as  well  as 
specific  methods  of  teaching  the   program. 

Coverage  includes  the  federal  legislation  as 
it  relates  to  the  program,  coordinator's 
duties,  methods  in  teaching  store  subjects, 
use  of  lecture  and  demonstration  in  teach- 
ing, forms,  reports  and  manuals,  planning 
the  lesson,  human  relations  for  store  person- 
nel, visual  aids,  free  sources  of  materials, 
textbook  evaluation,  trade  journal  use,  and 
the  DE  club  as  a  teaching  device.  Teaching 
demonstrations  are  also  a  part  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

3  semester  hours 

11:456     Organization  and  Administration 
of  Distributive  Education 

This  course  acquaints  educators  and  pros- 
pective educators  with  the  objectives  of 
distributive  education  and  with  the  details 
and  problems  of  organizing  and  administer- 
ing as  well  as  supervising  a  complete  co- 
operative program  in  distributive  education. 
Areas  covered  are:  organization  of  voca- 
tional education  on  the  federal,  state  and 
local  levels;  understanding  the  use  of  a 
state  syllabus;  setting  up,  supervising  and 
operating  a  cooperative  program;  surveys 
of  community  and  student  needs;  physical 
equipment  requirements;  advisory  commit- 
tees, and  the  use  of  public  relations  and 
extension  programs. 
2  semester  hours 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS 

Professors:  Hall,  Chairman 
Associate  Professors:  Ruslink 
Assistant  Professors:  Hudson,  Sandford 

Assistant  Professors  II:   Alcaro,  Bernstein,  DiGiuseppe,  Guthrie,  Hatzenbuhler, 
Jackson,  Kelley,  Mukherjee,  Silver 

The  program  of  the  Department  of  Home  Economics  encompasses  both 
theoretical  and  applied  studies  of  the  social,  behavioral,  aesthetic  and  physical  as- 
pects of  home  and  family  life.  Interpersonal  relationships,  human  development, 
management,  family  economics  and  the  resources  of  food,  shelter  and  clothing  are 
critically  analyzed  and  evaluated. 

The  department  has  a  two-fold  purpose,  for  both  male  and  female  students: 

( 1 )  to  help  strengthen  individual  and  family  living 

(2)  to  prepare  students  to  enter  professional  fields  of  home  economics,  including 
education,  social  welfare,  cooperative  extension  services,  and  business 

A  course  of  study  leading  to  certification  by  the  New  Jersey  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  to  teach  all  areas  of  home  economics  in  general  and  vocational 
programs  is  offered  through  elective  courses. 

The  department  has  a  cooperative  program  with  the  Merrill-Palmer  Insti- 
tute in  Detroit,  Michigan.  Selected  students  majoring  in  Home  Economics  may 
spend  the  fall  semester  of  their  senior  year  at  the  Institute,  receiving  transfer  credit 
for  intensive  study  and  experience  in  the  area  of  family  relations  and  child  develop- 
ment. 

Graduates  with  a  major  in  home  economics  are  eligible  for  full  membership 
in  the  American  Home  Economics  Association. 

Students  from  other  departments  are  invited  to  elect  courses  in  the  program. 

Field-work  Experience 

A  practicum  is  required  of  all  Home  Economics  students.  Those  who  plan 
to  be  certificated  as  teachers  must  take  the  Summer  Work  Practicum.  Others  may 
choose  either  practicum. 

1.  Summer  Work  Practicum 

Students  supplement  on-campus  studies  with  work  experience  in  a  business 
or  industrial  field  related  to  Home  Economics.  This  consists  of  at  least  150  hours 
of  employment  in  an  area  selected  to  meet  the  student's  educational  needs.  Prefer- 
ably, this  work  should  be  done  prior  to  the  junior  year. 

2.  Community  Service  Practicum 

Students  supplement  on-campus  studies  with  participation  in  a  community 
organization  which  serves  individuals  and  families.  The  experience,  which  is  to  be 
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completed  before  the  junior  year,  can  be  fulfilled  through  a  period  of  300  hours  of 
volunteer  work  or  gainful  employment.  Periodic  meetings  with  the  Community 
Service  Practicum  coordinator  and  written  reports  are  required. 

HOME   ECONOMICS   EDUCATION   MAJOR 

Required  Courses:  s.  hrs. 

26:101  Introduction  to  the  Family  2 

26 : 1 02  Clothing  Construction  3 

26 : 1 05  Clothing  and  Culture  2 

26:108  Equipment  in  the  Home  2 

26:203  Textiles  3 

26:206  Principles  of  Food  Preparation  3 

26:207  The  Preschool  Child  3 

26:209  Psychology  of  Family  Relations  3 

26:210  Management  in  Personal  and  Family  Livings  3 

26:303  Housing  2 

26:306  Nutrition  3 

26:312  Meal  Management  2 

26:400  Senior  Seminar  1 

26:401  The  Teaching  of  Home  Economics  3 

26:407  Consumer  Economics  3 

Home  Economics  Electives  6 


44 
Science  Requirements: 
81:270  Elementary  Microbiology  or 

81 :287  Human  Biology  3 

82:107  College  Chemistry  I  3 

82 : 1 08  College  Chemistry  II  3 


HOME  ECONOMICS  COURSES— 26:000 

26:101      Introduction  to  the  Family  26:102     Clothing  Construction 

Basic  insights  and  concepts  from  the  social  The  fundamentals  of  clothing  construction 
sciences  are  presented  in  surveying  the  his-  are  applied  to  garments  using  commercial 
tory  and  structure  of  the  family  and  its  patterns.  Various  methods  of  achieving  well- 
place  as  a  basic  but  changing  institution  in  fitted  garments,  the  organization  of  work 
modern  America.  A  study  of  how  the  Home  procedures  and  the  use  and  care  of  equip- 
Economist  relates  to  this  institution.  ment  are  included. 
2  semester  hours  3  semester  hours 
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26:105     Clothing  and  Culture 

Clothing  selection  is  analyzed  in  terms  of 
cultural,  social,  psychological  and  economic 
influences.  Values  involved  in  clothing 
choices  are  related  to  individual  needs,  with 
special  consideration  given  to  color,  design, 
fabric  and  accessories. 
2  semester  hours 


relation  to  the  major  challenges  confront- 
ing the  child  as  he  masters  the  task  of 
socialization.  Sensitivity  to  the  learning  pro- 
cess is  developed  through  the  focus  of  how 
children  learn  through  the  instrument  of 
play.  Supervised  observation  and  participa- 
tion with  groups  of  preschool  children  is 
included. 
3  semester  hours 


26:108     Equipment  in  the  Home 

Basic  principles  of  electricity,  gas  and  water 
and  the  mechanics  of  household  appliances 
using  each.  Selection,  use  and  care  of  equip- 
ment is  emphasized  by  means  of  independent 
study  and  class  demonstration. 

2  semester  hours 

26:203     Textiles 

Factors  that  influence  durability,  use,  and 
price  of  household  and  clothing  fabrics. 
Recognition  and  analysis  of  fibers,  fabrics, 
and  finishes,  centered  around  problems  in 
the  selection  and  buying  of  textiles  for 
clothing  and  household  purposes  are  in- 
cluded. Consumer  education  in  the  field  of 
textiles  and  textile  economics  is  stressed. 
Prerequisites:  82:107  and  108  or  the 
equivalent. 

3  semester  hours 


26:209     Psychology  of  Family  Relations 

Following  the  family  life  cycle,  the  course 
covers  typical  issues,  emotional  patterns, 
and  developmental  tasks  of  late  adolescence, 
courtship,  adjustment  in  marriage,  preg- 
nancy, child  rearing,  later  stages  of  parent- 
hood, and  old  age.  Students'  own  relation- 
ships, values,  and  sex  roles  are  discussed 
and  compared  with  facts  and  trends  of 
American  society. 
3  semester  hours 


26:210     Management  in  Personal  and 
Family  Living 

A    study    of    the    techniques    of    problem- 
solving  as  they  contribute  to  more  personal 
competence      in     dealing     with     everyday 
problems. 
3  semester  hours 


26:204     Advanced  Clothing  Construction 

Advanced  construction  principles  are  treated 
in  this  course.  Application  is  made  of  the 
principles  of  costume  design  in  clothing 
selection  of  ready-to-wear  clothing  as  well 
as  in  the  construction  of  advanced  clothing 
projects. 

Prerequisite:    26:102  or  the  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 


26:303     Housing 

Factors  affecting  the  housing  needs  of  to- 
day's families  are  discussed.  The  economic, 
social  and  psychological  influences  related 
to  the  family  life  cycle  are  studied.  Organi- 
zation of  living  space  and  selection  and  use 
of  materifils  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  family 
are  considered. 
2  semester  hours 


26:206     Principles  of  Food  Preparation 

Food  selection,  purchasing,  and  preparation 
for  the  family  with  emphasis  on  principles 
and  techniques  of  preparation. 
3  semester  hours 

26:207     The  Preschool  Child 

This  course  views  tiiC  early  periods  of  de- 
velopment from   infancy   to   school   age   in 


26:306     Nutrition 

Designed  to  give  all  students  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  components  of  the  food 
we  eat,  the  value  of  the  various  nutrients 
to  the  body's  proper  functioning,  and  the 
ways  in  which  this  information  applies  to 
various  age  groups  and  to  specific  situations 
and  activities. 
3  semester  hours 
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26:309     Current  Trends  in  Teaching 
Home  Economics 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  help  in- 
service  and  prospective  teachers  of  home 
economics  plan  and  teach  an  effective  home- 
making  program. 

Prerequisite:  Home  economics  teaching  ex- 
perience or  student  teaching. 
2  semester  hours 

26:312     Meal  Management 

A  study  of  planning,  purchasing,  preparation, 
and  serving  of  adequate  and  attractive  meals 
for  the  family.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  appli- 
cation of  principles  of  nutrition,  good  man- 
agement of  time,  energy,  and  equipment,  the 
aesthetics  and  psychology  involved  in  making 
meals  appealing,  and  the  coordination  of 
table  appointments. 
Prerequisites:  26:206  and  26:306. 
2  semester  hours 

26:320     Interior  Decoration 

Selection  and  organization  of  furnishings  for 
a  family's  way  of  living.  Color  and  design 
principles  in  planning  interiors  are  studied. 
2  semester  hours 

26:321     Field  Trip  Experiences  in  Home 
Economics 

This  course  gives  the  home  economics  stu- 
dent an  opportunity  to  study  the  policies, 
problems  and  contributions  of  business,  in- 
dustry, and  community  agencies  which  relate 
to  families  as  consumers. 
7  semester  hour 

26:400     Senior  Seminar 

Current  research  programs  and  recent  trends 
and  developments  in  home  economics. 
/  semester  hour 


26:402     Quantity  Food  Preparation 

A    study    of   adequate    menu   planning   for 
large   groups,   use   of   standardized   recipes, 
quantity  purchase  and  preparation  of  foods, 
and  other  aspects  of  group  feeding. 
Prerequisite:   26:312  or  equivalent. 
2  semester  hours 


26:403     Home  Management  Residence 

The  student  lives  with  a  group  and  studies 
the  problem-solving  situations  within  resi- 
dency experience.  This  course  provides  an 
opportunity  to  apply  knowledge  and  skills 
acquired  in  all  home  economics  courses  as 
well  as  to  gain  insights  into  group  process 
and  self-understanding. 
Prerequisite:  26:210. 
2  semester  hours 


26:403A     Problems  in  Management 

Studies  of  personal  and  family  activity,  or- 
ganization, resources  and  methods  of  prob- 
lem-solving are  made.  Major  consideration 
is  given  to  managerial  practices  and  varia- 
tions among  socio-economic  groups,  within 
different  family  units,  and  relative  to  fami- 
lies' goals  in  order  to  learn  the  application 
of  effective  management  competencies. 
Credit  not  granted  for  both  26:403  and 
26:403A. 

Prerequisite:  26:210. 
2  semester  hours 


26:404     Vocational  Education 

Principles  and  practices  in  vocational  edu- 
cation including  history,  development,  or- 
ganization and  purposes.  Observations  in 
vocational  education  programs  are  required. 
2  semester  hours 


26:401     The  Teaching  of  Home 
Economics 

Designed  to  prepare  the  student  for  teaching 
home  economics.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon 
curriculum  development  and  the  use  of  ma- 
terials and  teaching  techniques  appropriate 
to  home  economics. 
Prerequisite:  Senior  standing. 
3  semester  hours 


26:406     Tailoring 

Fundamental  processes  and  procedures  for 
constructing  tailored  garments,  and  the  dif- 
ferences between  dressmaking  and  tailoring 
techniques  are  emphasized.  A  comparison 
is  made  between  factory-made  and  custom 
tailoring. 

Prerequisite:  26:204  or  equivalent. 
2  semester  hours 
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26:407     Consumer  Economics 

A  study  of  how  the  family  uses  resources 
to  acquire  meaningful  living.  Content  in- 
cludes the  motivations  which  influence 
American  families'  consumption  patterns, 
credit  use,  financial  security  and  protection, 
savings  and  investments,  marketing  systems 
and  pricing  variations,  and  approaches  to 
sound  financial  management. 
3  semester  hours 


26:410     Experimental  Foods 

A  comparative  approach  to  methods  of  food 
preparation  with  emphasis  on  newer  tech- 
niques. Each  student  does  experimental 
laboratory  work  on  selected  phases  of  food 
preparation. 
Prerequisite:  26:206. 
3  semester  hours 


26:415     Adult  Education  in  Home 
Economics 

Designed  for  home  economists  interested  in 
teaching  adults  in  school,  community  and 
extension  programs.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
understanding  the  adult  learner  and  devel- 
oping appropriate  programs  and  teaching 
techniques.  Observations  in  adult  education 
programs  is  included. 
Prerequisite:  26:401  or  equivalent. 
2  semester  hours 


26:416     Occupational  Education  in  Home 
Economics 

Designed  to  give  field  experiences  in  work- 
study  programs  in  occupational  education. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  learning  how  federal, 
state  and  local  occupational  programs  are 
administered  and  organized. 
Prerequisite:  26:401  or  equivalent. 
2  semester  hours 


26:420     Teaching  Family  Living  in  the 
Public  Schools 

Study  and   selection  of  subject  matter  and 
techniques    for    teaching    family    living    in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
Prerequisite:  26:209  and  401  or  equivalents. 
2  semester  hours 


26:423     Seminar  in  Supervision  of  Home 
Economics 

For  those  concerned  with  supervision  of 
teacher  education  programs  in  home  eco- 
nomics; objectives,  curricula,  recent  trends, 
classroom  management,  evaluation  of  teach- 
ing, professional  literature. 
Prerequisite:  Classroom  Teacher  Experience. 
2  semester  hours 


26:424     Work  Shop  in  Home  Economics 

This    course    provides    an    opportunity    to 
study  selected  current  problems  in  the  field 
of  home  economics. 
2  semester  hours 


26:425     Home  Economics  in  the 

Elementary  School  Program 

Philosophy  and  organization  of  home  eco- 
nomics in  the  elementary  school.  Techniques 
and  curriculum  are  examined  to  supplement, 
enrich  and  integrate  home  and  family  living 
into  the  regular  classroom  program  of  the 
elementary  school. 
2  semester  hours 


26:426     Home  Management  in  the 

Secondary  School  Curriculum 

Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  identifying 
managerial  competencies  and  how  these  can 
be  integrated  into  the  home  economics  cur- 
riculum. 

Prerequisite:  26:210  or  equivalent. 
2  semester  hours 


26:427     The  Disadvantaged  Family 

This  course  is  a  study  of  families  with  vari- 
ous kinds  of  disadvantages:  social,  economic, 
educational,  physical  and  cultural.  Of  pri- 
mary importance,  however,  are  families 
from  lower  socio-economic  and  minority 
groups.  Cause  and  effect  factors,  commu- 
nity agencies  and  curriculum  development 
are  some  of  the  areas  of  study  leading  to 
understanding  children  from  these  back- 
grounds and  orienting  subject  matter  to  their 
needs.  Provision  for  individual  field  experi- 
ences will  be  part  of  the  course. 
3  semester  hours 
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26:429     Family  Sociology 

Studies  of  family  patterns  around  the  world, 
throughout  history,  and  among  different 
socio-economic  groups  are  compared  and 
analyzed.  An  underlying  theme  is  the  in- 
fluence of  rapid  social  change  on  the  stabil- 
ity of  the  family  and  of  family-based  values. 
3  semester  hours 


26:432     Women  in  Contemporary  Society 

A  study  of  the  roles  played  and  dilemmas 
encountered  by  the  modern  American 
woman.  Analysis  of  trends,  developments 
and  accomplishments  of  women,  educational 
needs,  social  and  economic  contributions  to 
the  family  and  culture,  and  the  resolution 
of  professional,  personal  and  family  needs, 
interests  and  responsibilities. 
2  semester  hours 


26:435     Program  Planning  in  the 
Nursery  School 

The  fundamental  principles  underlying  cur- 
riculum planning  for  nursery  school  chil- 
dren will  be  presented.  Program  planning, 
role  of  teacher,  methods  and  materials  ap- 
propriate for  the  preschool  age  are  consid- 
ered. 

Prerequisite:   26:207  or  the  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 

26:436     Flat  Pattern  Design 

Principles  of  flat  pattern  designing  as  they 
relate  to  the  use  of  fabric  on  a  three-dimen- 
sional form.  Application  of  the  principles  of 
flat  pattern  designing  to  the  development  of 
design  ideas  for  apparel  and  to  the  altera- 
tion of  clothing.  A  master  pattern  is  used 
in  executing  design  ideas. 
Prerequisite:  26:102  or  the  equivalent. 
2  semester  hours 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 
AND  TECHNOLOGY 

Professors:  Earl,  Chairman;  Frankson 

Assistant  Professors:  Franz,  Olsen 

Assistant  Professors  II:  Dorner,  Goodall,  Savage,  Schumm,  Teryek 

The  industrial  arts  course  offerings  provide  for  a  breadth  of  experience  by 
exposure  to  all  areas,  or  depth  of  experience  by  selecting  two  or  more  areas  of 
specialization.  The  areas  of  specialization  offered  are:  Design,  Drafting,  Graphic 
Arts,  Wood,  Plastics,  Metal,  Electricity,  Power. 

Students  applying  for  admission  to  the  Department  of  Industrial  Education 
and  Technology  are  encouraged  to  gain  industrial  experience.  Cooperative  indus- 
trial work  experience  courses  are  offered  in  the  summertime  for  college  credit, 
under  department  supervision,  to  enable  the  students  to  gain  recognized  industrial 
experience. 

Industrial  Arts  majors  who  complete  the  Industrial  Arts  curriculum  are 
certified  to  teach  industrial  arts  in  the  elementary  schools,  junior  high  schools,  and 
senior  high  schools  of  New  Jersey. 

Industrial  Education  is  a  comprehensive  major,  no  minor  is  offered. 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS   MAJOR 

Required  Courses:  s.  hrs. 

28:110  Foundations  of  Design                                                                     3 

28:120  Foundations  of  Industry — Drafting                                                2 

28: 130  Foundations  of  Industry — Graphic  Arts                                         2 

28 :  140  Foundations  of  Industry — Wood                                                     3 

28:250  Foundations  of  Industry — Plastics                                                  3 

28:260  Foundations  of  Industry — Metals                                                   3 

28:270  Foundations  of  Industry — Electronics                                            2 

28:280  Foundations  of  Industry — Power                                                    3 

28:301  Principles  of  Industrial  Education                                                    3 

28:402  Curriculum  and  Teaching  of  Industrial  Education  (3) 

Industrial  Education  Electives  26 

53 
50 
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INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  COURSES— 28:000 


28:110     Foundations  of  Design 

Methods  of  designing  with  materials  are 
introduced.  Creativity,  brainstorming,  prob- 
lem solving  and  analysis  are  methods  which 
are  considered  and  applied  in  the  solution 
of  fundamental  problems  of  designing  with 
materials. 
3  semester  hours 

28:120     Foundations  of  Industry — 
Drafting 

Through  the  development  of  drafting  prob- 
lems students  gain  an  understanding  of  the 
concepts,  principles  and  practices  employed 
in  the  drafting  industry.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  development  of  sketching  and  me- 
chanical skills  and  techniques  as  they  are 
applied  to  orthographic  and  pictorial  draw- 
ing. 
2  semester  hours 

28:130     Foundations  of  Industry — 
Graphic  Arts 

The  development  of  printing  is  studied  in 
terms  of  the  various  reproductive  methods. 
Stress  is  placed  on  composition,  layout  and 
platen  presswork,  etching  techniques,  block 
printing,  bookbinding,  rubber  stamp  making, 
screen  process  printing,  duplicating  tech- 
niques, photography,  and  related  processes. 

2  semester  hours 

28:140     Foundations  of  Industry — Wood 

An  overview  of  the  wood  product  industries 
with  emphasis  on  the  study  of  the  lumber 
industry,  standard  hand  tool  and  common 
machine  operations,  as  well  as  basic  finish- 
ing processes. 

3  semester  hours 

28:232     Industrial  Graphics 

Study  in  depth  is  made  into  several  areas 
of  the  graphic  arts  industry.  The  student  is 
introduced  to  the  planographic  reproductive 
method;  stone  and  plate  lithography,  pho- 
tography, the  process  camera,  offset  theory 
and  press  operation.  Materials  and  methods 
employed  in  photographic  screen  process 
printing  are  also  studied. 


Prerequisite:   28:130. 

2  semester  hours 

28:250     Foundations  of  Industry — 
Plastics 

A  fundamental  study  of  the  plastics  indus- 
try and  machine  operations  in  the  manupu- 
lation  of  a  variety  of  plastic  materials. 
Emphasis  is  given  to  fundamental  principles 
and  concepts,  machine  processing,  as  well 
as  material  selection,  equipment  use  and 
safety. 

3  semester  hours 

28:260     Foundations  of  Industry — Metals 

An  introductory  study  of  concepts  and  pro- 
cesses  involving   metallic   materials   supple- 
mented by  related  laboratory  experiences. 
3  semester  hours 

28:270     Foundations  of  Industry — 
Electronics 

An  introduction  to  the  nature  of  electricity, 
its  sources  and  the  broad  application  of  its 
effects.  Directed  experiments,  projects  and 
repair  of  devices  utilizing  direct  current  cir- 
cuits of  electromagnetic  principles  are  re- 
quired. 

2  semester  hours 

28:280     Foundations  of  Industry — Power 

An  introduction  to  power  sources  with 
emphasis  placed  upon  the  study  of  recipro- 
cating internal  combustion  engines.  The 
course  will  provide  an  overview  of  the  de- 
sign, development,  function  and  operation 
of  common  power  sources. 

3  semester  hours 

28:301      Principles  of  Industrial 
Education 

Industrial  education  philosophy  and  objec- 
tives will  be  studied  in  relation  to  student 
abilities,  progress  ratings,  record  keeping, 
program  development,  budgeting,  invento- 
ries, supplies,  class  management,  instruc- 
tional materials,  safety,  testing  and  evalua- 
tion. 
3  semester  hours 
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28:321      Industrial  Drafting 

The  principles  and  techniques  previously 
learned  are  employed  in  mechanical  prob- 
lems involving  planning,  layout,  details  and 
assembly  drawing.  Students  will  be  intro- 
duced to  recent  technological  developments 
in  this  area. 
Prerequisites:  28:120. 
2  semester  hours 


28:341     Machine  Woodwork 

The  indepth  study  of  the  shaping  of  wood 
by  use  of  portable  electric  and  machine 
woodworking  operations.  Included  are  all 
phases  of  machine  operation,  maintenance, 
jig  and  fixture  design. 
Prerequisite:  28:140. 
3  semester  hours 

28:344     Cabinet  Construction 

In  the  general  field  of  cabinetmaking,  built- 
in,  kitchen  and  fine  furniture  cabinet  con- 
struction are  studied.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  use  of  industrial  construction  procedures 
in  fabricating  cabinets. 
Prerequisite:  28:341. 
3  semester  hours 


use  and  understanding,  as  well  as  mainte- 
nance and  safety. 

Prerequisite:    28:250   or   permission   of  the 
instructor. 
3  semester  hours 

28:353     Plastics  Molding  and  Forming  III 

An  intermediate  laboratory  course  concerned 
with  the  manipulative  processes  of  bonding, 
lamination,  encapsulation,  foaming,  coating, 
expanding  and  reinforcing.  Stress  is  placed 
on  procedural  application,  cycle  develop- 
ment and  adjustment  where  applicable, 
equipment  variation  in  style  function  and 
operation,  mold  use  and  understanding,  as 
well  as  maintenance  and  safety. 
Prerequisite:  28:250  or  permission  of  the 
instructor. 
3  semester  hours 

28:362     Industrial  Metals 

A  continuation  of  28:260  involving  addi- 
tional study  of  and  experiences  in  the  indus- 
trial processes  relative  to  the  metal-working 
industries. 

Prerequisite:  28:260. 
2  semester  hours 


28:351     Plastics  Molding  and  Forming  I 

An  intermediate  laboratory  course  concerned 
with  the  manipulative  processes  of  injection 
molding,  compression  molding,  transfer 
molding  and  rotational  molding.  Stress  is 
placed  on  process  procedure,  cycle  prepara- 
tion and  adjustment,  material  selection  and 
use,  machine  setup  and  function,  sequential 
operation,  mold  use  and  understanding, 
maintenance  of  equipment  and  safety. 
Prerequisite:  28:250  or  permission  of  the 
instructor. 
3  semester  hours 

28:352     Plastics  Molding  and  Forming  II 

An  intermediate  laboratory  course  concerned 
with  the  manipulative  processes  of  extru- 
sion, blow  molding  and  thermoforming. 
Stress  is  placed  on  process  procedure,  cycle 
development  and  adjustment,  material  selec- 
tion and  use,  equipment  setup  and  machine 
function,  sequential  operation,  machine  var- 
iation in  style,  function  and  operation,  mold 


28:371      Electricity:  Direct  Current 

Direct  current  circuits  and  devices  are 
studied.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  analysis, 
computation  and  design  as  they  relate  to 
various  dynamic  current  and  voltage  condi- 
tions. 

Prerequisite:  28:270. 
3  semester  hours 

28:372     Electricity:  Alternating  Current 

Alternating  current  circuits  and  devices  are 
studied.  Topics  treated  include  capacitance, 
inductance,  reactance  and  the  computation 
of  these  factors  as  they  relate  to  various 
dynamic  current  and  voltage  conditions. 
Prerequisite:  28:270. 
3  semester  hours 

28:381      Industrial  Power 

An  advanced  study  of  power  consisting  of 
experiences  dealing  with  existing  and  experi- 
mental power  sources.  Power  sources  studied 
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include   diesel,    rocket,   turbine    and   rotary 
combustion  engines  along  with  the  examina- 
tion of  external  combustion  converters. 
Prerequisite:  28:280. 
3  semester  hours 


jointly  agreed  upon  by  the  student  and  the 
faculty  sponsor. 

Prerequisite:    Application    through    the    de- 
partment office  prior  to  registration. 
2  semester  hours 


28:382     Basic  Automotive  Mechanics 

Experiences  will  be  provided  in  electronic 
diagnosis  of  automobile  engines  and  the  de- 
velopment of  various  manipulative  skills 
associated  with  basic  auto  repair.  Secondary 
systems  such  as  hydraulic  brakes,  lighting, 
front  end  and  suspension  systems  will  be 
studied. 

Prerequisite:    28:280   or  permission   of  the 
instructor. 
3  semester  hours 

28:402     Curriculum  and  Teaching  of 
Industrial  Education 

Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  professional 
preparation  for  student  teaching.  Areas  of 
study  will  include  planning  a  course  of  study, 
demonstrations  of  technical  materials  and 
equipment,  safety  in  the  laboratory,  main- 
tenance of  equipment,  requisitioning  and 
distribution  of  supplies,  use  of  instructional 
materials  and  evaluational  techniques. 
3  semester  hours 

28:403     Industrial  Arts  In-Service 

Supervised  Student  Teaching 
Seminar 

The  seminar  provides  the  industrial  arts 
major  with  the  opportunity  to  receive  su- 
pervised student  teaching  during  the  first 
semester  of  his  teaching  experience.  Stu- 
dents who  register  in  the  seminar  must  have 
completed  all  college  work  except  student 
teaching. 

Prerequisite:  Application  through  the  depart- 
ment office  prior  to  registration. 
8  semester  hours 

28:404     A,B,C  Independent  Studies  in 
Industry 

Independent  Studies  in  Industry  is  designed 
to  encourage  students  to  pursue  individual 
study  problems  under  the  guidance  of  a 
sponsoring  faculty  member.  The  study  to 
be  performed  will  be  based  on  a  problem 


28:405     Field  Studies  of  Industry 

Representative   industries  in  the  metropoli- 
tan  area   are   visited  to  note  and  evaluate 
management,  labor,  materials,  processes  and 
products  of  industry. 
2  semester  hours 


28:406     A,B,C  Cooperative  Industrial 
Work  Experience 

Through  observation,  discussions,  written 
reports,  and  actual  supervised  experience, 
the  student  should  become  more  aware  of 
the  attitudes,  skills  and  knowledge  required 
by  modern  industry.  The  student  is  aided 
in  finding  meaningful  summer  employment 
which  is  directly  related  to  his  planned 
teaching  area.  He  will  be  paid  wages  by  the 
cooperating  company  for  his  services.  The 
course  may  be  taken  three  times,  provided 
each  experience  is  different  or  in  more 
depth. 

Prerequisite:    Application    through    the    de- 
partment office  prior  to  registration. 
2  semester  hours 


28:411     Design  in  Industry 

The  industrial  designer's  approach  to  design 
dictates  the  course  activities.  Students  design 
products  which  are  adaptable  to  mass  pro- 
duction techniques  in  the  contemporary 
market. 

Prerequisite:  28:110. 
3  semester  hours 


28:423     Architectural  Drafting — 
Residential 

The  design  and  drafting  of  residential  houses 

is  studied.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  house 

construction  principles,  planning  and  design, 

architectural    drafting    techniques    and    the 

writing  of  specifications. 

Prerequisite:    28:120   or   permission   of  the 

instructor. 

2  semester  hours 
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28:424     Engineering  Graphics 

The  fundamentals  of  descriptive  geometry 
are  explored  in  conjunction  with  ortho- 
graphic projection  as  a  system  of  identify- 
ing three-dimensional  space  data  for  the 
graphical  solution  of  applied  engineering 
problems. 

Prerequisite:    28:120   or   permission   of  the 
instructor, 
2  semester  hours 

28:433     Photographic  Technology 

Photographic  equipment,  materials  and  pro- 
cesses utilized  in  the  graphic  arts  industry 
are  explored  through  a  variety  of  experi- 
ences in  industrial  photography.  Included 
are  the  areas  of  line  and  halftone  photog- 
raphy, color  separation,  photolithography, 
photoengraving,  printed  circuits  and  pho- 
tomitography. 

Prerequisite:    28:232   or  permission   of  the 
instructor. 
2  semester  hours 


mechanical  skill  in  regard  to  injection  mold- 
ing, compression  molding,  transfer  molding, 
extrusion,  lamination,  casting  and  epoxy 
molding.  Stress  is  placed  upon  skill  develop- 
ment, mold  and  die  making,  operational 
procedure  and  processes  and  material  ap- 
plication. 

Prerequisite:    28:250   or   permission   of  the 
instructor. 
2  semester  hours 

28:463     Metal  Technology 

The  study  and  discussion  of  current  indus- 
trial metalworking  concepts  and  processes, 
such  as  quality  control,  metallurgy,  numer- 
ical control  and  principles  of  automation. 
Laboratory  activities  will  afford  the  oppor- 
tunity for  students  to  become  involved  in 
mass  production  techniques  and  individual 
experiments 

Prerequisite:    28:262   or   permission   of   the 
instructor. 
2  semester  hours 


28:443     Wood  Technology 

A  study  of  the  origins,  development  and 
advances  made  in  the  field  of  woods.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  on  the  nature  of  wood,  the 
physical  characteristics  and  properties  of 
wood.  Stress  is  given  to  a  study  of  the  man- 
ufacturing processes,  industrialization  and 
mechanization  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
wood  industry,  including  occupational 
groups. 

Prerequisite:    28:342    or   permission   of  the 
instructor. 
2  semester  hours 

28:448     Residential  Construction 

The  materials  and  processes  of  residential 
construction  are  studied.  Students  research 
one  or  more  materials  and/ or  processes  now 
used,  or  which  might  be  used  in  house  con- 
struction. Stress  is  placed  on  the  processes 
of  house  framing  and  plank  and  beam 
construction. 
Prerequisite:  28:341. 
2  semester  hours 


28:466     Welding  Technology 

An  introduction  to  modern  welding  using 
both  electric  arc  and  oxyacetylene  equip- 
ment. Students  acquire  a  working  knowledge 
of  fundamentals  through  lecture,  demonstra- 
tion and  ample  practice  sessions.  Open  to 
all  industrial  arts  majors;  required  of  all 
metals  majors. 
2  semester  hours 

28:467     Welding  Technology 

A  continuation  of  28:466.  Principles  of 
welding  equipment  operation  and  safety  are 
reinforced.  Content  becomes  more  special- 
ized as  more  sophisticated  welding  operations 
are  introduced.  Students  continue  to  log 
practice  hours  and  qualify  for  the  State 
Welding  Certificate  upon  successful  comple- 
tion of  the  course. 

Designed   primarily   for   the   industrial    arts 
metals  or  power  major  who  wishes  welding 
certification. 
Prerequisite:  28:466. 
2  semester  hours 


28:456     Plastic  Technology 

An  advanced   plastic  technology  concerned 
with    developing    technical    proficiency    and 


28:473     Electronics  Technology 

Basic    theory    and    application    of    vacuum 
tube  and  semiconductors  in  power  supply, 
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amplifier  and  oscillator  circuits.  Laboratory 

work  will   consist  of  directed  experiments, 

project    construction    and    use    of    standard 

instruments. 

Prerequisite:    28:372   or  permission   of  the 

instructor. 

2  semester  hours 


28:475 


Electron  Tubes  and 
Semiconductors 


Basic  operating  principles  of  various  electron 
tubes  and  solid  state  devices  are  studied. 
Many  applications  of  these  devices  are  con- 
sidered when  they  are  combined  in  circuits 
with  electrical  components  such  as  resistors, 
inductors  and  capacitors.  Course  work  is 
proportioned  between  lectures  and  labora- 
tory experience. 

Prerequisite:    28:370   or   permission   of  the 
instructor. 
3  semester  hours 

28:483     Power  Technology 

Advanced  technical  study  of  internal  and 
external  combustion  engines  and  of  fluid 
power.  In  addition  to  the  study  of  estab- 
lished engines  power  sources  in  the  develop- 
mental stage  will  be  examined.  Much  of  the 
course  work  will  consist  of  work  on  indi- 
vidual problems  in  power. 
Prerequisite:  28:280  or  permission  of  the 
instructor. 
2  semester  hours 


28:484     Fluid  Power 

An  introduction  to  fluid  power  theory  and 
application.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon 
the  understanding  of  the  basic  laws  and 
principles  of  fluid  power  as  they  relate  to 
prevalent  pneumatic  and  hydraulic  systems. 
Laboratory  experiences  are  provided  to  as- 
sist the  student  in  gaining  a  working  knowl- 
edge of  frequently  used  components  and 
circuitry. 

Prerequisite:    28:281    or  permission   of  the 
instructor. 
3  semester  hours 


28:485     Advanced  Fluid  Power 

An  advanced  course  in  fluid  power  theory 
and  techniques.  The  design  of  fluid  control 
units  and  their  application  to  production 
machinery  will  be  studied.  Laboratory  ex- 
periences dealing  with  advanced  circuitry 
will  be  provided. 
Prerequisite:  28:280  and  28:483. 
3  semester  hours 


28:496     Jewelry  Making  and  Lapidary 

Laboratory  experience  includes  the  design 
of  pieces  that  will  involve  casting  and 
wrought  jewelry  processes.  Lapidary  expe- 
riences cultivate  skills  in  sawing,  shaping, 
polishing  and  mounting  stones  to  exhibit 
their  inherent  qualities. 
3  semester  hours 
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PANZER  SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
AND  HYGIENE 

Professors:  Tews,  Director;  Coder,  Redd,  Wacker 

Associate  Professors:  DeRosa,  Dioguardi,  Ferris,  Horn,  Schleede,  Schmidt 

Assistant  Professors:  Foster,  Hoitsma,  Lucenko,  Paskert 

Assistant  Professors  II:    Cohen,   Crossman,   Gelston,   OrUck,   Sommer,   Sullivan, 

Swope,  Taigia 
Instructors:  Eisenberg 

In  1958,  Panzer  College,  a  single-purpose  institution  devoted  entirely  to 
preparing  teachers  of  physical  education  and  health,  was  incorporated  within 
Montclair  State  College  becoming  the  Panzer  School  of  Physical  Education  and 
Hygiene  at  Montclair  State  College.  The  school  functions  as  a  department  of  the 
College. 

Objectives 

The  specific  objectives  of  the  Panzer  School  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  provide  a  diversified  program  of  high  professional  quality  which  will  enable 
the  student  to  develop  those  traits,  qualities,  and  characteristics  which  will  help 
him  to  function  effectively  as  an  individual,  as  a  teacher,  and  as  a  member  of 
his  community. 

2.  To  supply  leadership  in  programs  of  recreation  and  physical  education  for 
schools,  camps,  playgrounds,  recreation  centers  and  other  agencies. 

3.  To  provide  a  well-rounded  service  program  for  all  students.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  developing  an  understanding  of  physical  education,  developing  skills  for  use 
in  future  leisure  hours,  and  presenting  those  activities  which  provide  immediate 
conditioning  and  recreational  benefits. 

4.  To  offer  for  all  students  opportunities  for  participation  in  well-directed  intra- 
mural and  intercollegiate  competition  and  in  sports  and  dance  clubs. 

Gymnasium  Costumes 

Proper  gymnasium  attire  is  prescribed  for  each  activity.  Uniforms  for  major 
students  include  items  necessary  to  participate  in  a  variety  of  activities  and  are 
ordered  by  each  individual.  Itemized  lists  on  order  blanks  are  provided  in  time 
to  have  the  order  filled  for  the  opening  of  college.  The  approximate  cost  is  $50.00 
for  men  and  $75.00  for  women.  These  generally  last  four  years.  The  costume  re- 
quired in  physical  education  activities  classes  for  the  general  student  is  purchased 
at  the  College  Supply  Store  on  campus.  The  cost  is  approximately  $15.00  and 
includes  a  textbook  and  regulation  lock. 
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Club  and  Team  Requirement 

Opportunities  for  participation  in  varsity  sports,  sports  clubs,  dance  clubs, 
and  intramural  activities  are  available  to  all  students.  Students  majoring  in  physical 
education  are  required  to  participate  in  a  number  of  these  activities  to  develop 
proficiency  and  learn  more  about  them  than  is  possible  in  the  regular  offerings. 

Camping  Requirement 

Majors  are  required  to  attend  a  camp  session.  Students  attend  for  twelve 
days  in  June  of  the  freshman  summer  and  again  in  June  of  the  sophomore  summer. 
A  separate  fee  is  charged  for  this  experience. 

Skills  and  techniques  in  camp  programming  and  leadership  are  studied  and 
practiced,  and  the  program  of  aquatic  activities  can  lead  to  Red  Cross  certification 
in  swimming  and  life  saving.  Camp  craft,  arts  and  crafts,  boating  and  canoeing, 
and  outpost  camping  are  among  the  other  activities  included  in  the  program. 

Montclair  Athletic  Commission 

The  college  provides  athletic  fields,  six  gymnasia,  an  indoor  swimming  pool, 
indoor  archery  and  golf  range  and  other  facilities  for  promoting  sports  and  recrea- 
tional activities.  Additional  areas  and  facilities  are  under  development. 

Varsity  Sports  For  Men 

The  principal  sports  for  men  include  varsity  teams  in  football,  basketball, 
baseball,  soccer,  wrestling,  track,  tennis,  golf,  fencing  and  gymnastics.  The  College 
is  affiliated  with  the  National  Association  for  Intercollegiate  Athletics  and  the 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association.  The  program  of  athletics  is  governed  by 
a  student-faculty  council  known  as  the  Montclair  Athletic  Commission. 

Men's  Intramurals 

Opportunities  are  available  to  all  male  students  to  participate  in  a  variety  of 
intramural  sports  activities.  Leagues  are  organized  in  touch  football,  basketball  and 
Softball.  Tournaments  are  scheduled  in  other  sports  as  well. 

Women's  Recreation  Association 

The  sports  and  athletic  activities  for  women  are  under  the  direction  of  the 
Women's  Recreation  Association.  This  organization  sponsors  programs  in  basket- 
ball, volleyball,  field  hockey,  softball,  archery,  tennis,  badminton,  and  fencing. 
Membership  in  these  activities  is  open  to  all  the  women  students  of  the  college.  In 
addition,  W.R.A.  sponsors  a  variety  of  experiences  in  intramural  competition, 
sports  days,  dorm  playdays,  and  invitation  games  with  other  colleges.  Cheerleaders 
and  twirlers  are  selected  on  a  competitive  basis  early  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 
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GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS 

Physical  Education 

Each  freshman  is  required  to  take  two  semesters  of  physical  education. 
Students  choose  from  a  wide  variety  of  activities,  earning  one-half  credit  for  each 
semester.  Students  who  wish  to  take  additional  courses  may  do  so,  space  in  classes 
permitting. 

Health  Education 

Students  in  certain  majors  may  select  the  course:  73:100,  "Healthful 
Living,"  to  fulfill  the  certification  requirement  for  work  in  this  area.  Other  health 
courses  may  be  taken  by  any  student  for  elective  credit. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION   MAJOR— MEN* 

Required  Courses:  s.  hrs. 

73:105  Personal  Living  3 

73:301  Community  and  Environmental  Aspects  of  Health  2 

73 :  401  The  Teaching  of  Health  2 

76: 101  The  Teaching  of  Elementary  School  Physical  Education  3 

76:201  Physiology  of  Exercise  2 

76:202  The  Development,  Philosophy,  and 

Principles  of  Physical  Education  3 

76:204  Kinesiology  2 

76:230  Camping  and  Outdoor  Education  1 

76:301  Adapted  Physical  Education  2 

76:330  Camping  and  Outdoor  Education  II  1 

76:404  Measurement  and  Evaluation  in  Physical  Education  2 

76:406  Teaching  Physical  Education  in  the  Secondary  School  3 

76:409  Organization  and  Administration  of  Physical  Education  2 

77:101  Football  1 

77:103  Basketball  1 

77: 105  Survey  of  Lifetime  Sports  1 

77:107  Aquatics  2 

77:109  Gymnastics  2 

77:115  Soccer  and  Volleyball  1 

77:117  Weight  Training  and  Track  and  Field  1 

77:217  Badminton  and  Tennis  1 

77:219  Wrestling  and  Judo  1 

77:221  Baseball  and  Softball  1 


♦Satisfactory  completion  of  the  approved  course  of  study  leads  to  certification  to  teach  health 
and  physical  education  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
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79: 100                 Recreational  Dance  Forms  1 

Physical  Education  and  Health  Electives  12 

82: 107  and  108    College  Chemistry  I,  II  (each)  3 

81 :274  and  275    Mammalian  Anatomy  and  Physiology  I,  II  (each)  3 

HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION   MAJOR 

Satisfactory  completion  of  the  approved  course  of  study  leads  to  certifica- 
tion to  teach  health  and  physical  education  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION   MAJOR— WOMEN* 
Required  Courses:  s.  hrs. 

73 :  105  Personal  Living  3 

73:301  Community  and  Environmental  Aspects  of  Health  2 

73 :  401  The  Teaching  of  Health  2 

76:101  The  Teaching  of  Elementary  School  Physical  Education  3 

76:201  Physiology  of  Exercise  2 

76:202  The  Development,  Philosophy,  and 

Principles  of  Physical  Education  3 

76:204  Kinesiology  2 

76:230  Camping  and  Outdoor  Education  1 

76:301  Adapted  Physical  Education  2 

76:330  Camping  and  Outdoor  Education  II  1 

76:404  Measurement  and  Evaluation  in  Physical  Education  2 

76:406  Teaching  Physical  Education  in  the  Secondary  School  3 

76:409  Organization  and  Administration  of  Physical  Education  2 

78:100  Field  Hockey 

78:102  Basketball 

7  8 : 1 04  Bowling  and  Golf  and  Tumbling 

78:106  Aquatics 

78:108  Gymnastics  I 

78:110  Gymnastics  II 

78:214  Soccer  and  Volleyball 

78:216  B  adminton  and  Tennis 

78:218  Coaching  and  Officiating  I 

78 : 220  Coaching  and  Officiating  II 

78 :  222  Modern  Dance  I 

78:224  Modern  Dance  II 

78:226  Movement  and  Rhythm 


♦Satisfactory  completion  of  the  approved  course  of  study  leads  to  certification  to  teach  health 
and  physical  education  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
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78:228 
78:230 
78:232 
79:100 


82: 107  and  108 
81:274  and  275 


Movement  and  Rhythm  and  Advanced  Dance  Forms  1 

Track  and  Field  1 

Softball  and  Lacrosse  1 

Recreational  Dance  Forms  1 

Physical  Education  and  Health  Electives  7 

College  Chemistry  I,  II  (each)  3 

Mammalian  Anatomy  and  Physiology  I,  II  (each)  3 


HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION   COURSES— 70:000 

7 1 :  000  Health  Education— Men 

72 :  000  Health  Education— Women 

7  3 :  000  Health  Education — Coeducational 

76 : 000  Physical  Education  Theory 

77 :  000  Physical  Education  Activity — Men 

78 :  000  Physical  Education  Activity — Women 

79 :  000  Physical  Education — Coeducational 

HEALTH   EDUCATION  COURSES 


71:101     First  Aid  (Men) 

This  is  a  lecture  and  practice  course  designed 
to  acquaint  the  student  with  first-aid  proce- 
dures and  the  prevention  and  care  of  acci- 
dents or  sudden  illnesses  which  may  occur 
on  the  field  or  in  the  gymnasium.  Theory 
and  practice  in  simple  massage  are  also 
included.  The  appropriate  Red  Cross  First 
Aid  certificate  is  awarded  upon  satisfactory 
completion  of  the  required  material. 
2  semester  hours 

72:101      First  Aid  (Women) 

This  is  a  lecture  and  practice  course  designed 
to  acquaint  the  student  with  first-aid  proce- 
dures and  the  prevention  and  care  of  acci- 
dents or  sudden  illnesses  which  may  occur 
on  the  field  or  in  the  gymnasium.  Theory 
and  practice  in  simple  massage  are  also 
included.  The  appropriate  Red  Cross  First 
Aid  certificate  is  awarded  upon  satisfactory 
completion  of  the  required  material, 
2  semester  hours 


prevent  and  care  for  the  common  injuries 
sustained  in  athletics.  Attention  is  given  to 
sprains,  strains,  bruises,  burns,  and  fractures. 
The  responsibility  of  the  coach  is  emphasized 
in  caring  for  injuries.  This  course  is  a  rec- 
ommended elective  for  men  physical  educa- 
tion majors. 
Prerequisite:  71:101. 
2  semester  hours 

72:101     Prevention  and  Care  of 
Athletic  Injuries  (Women) 

This  is  a  lecture  and  laboratory  course  de- 
signed to  acquaint  the  student  with  ways  to 
prevent  and  care  for  the  common  injuries 
sustained  in  athletics.  Attention  is  given  to 
sprains,  strains,  bruises,  burns,  and  fractures. 
The  responsibility  of  the  coach  is  emphasized 
in  caring  for  injuries.  This  course  is  a  rec- 
ommended elective  for  women  physical  edu- 
cation majors. 
Prerequisite:  72:101. 
2  semester  hours 


71:407     Prevention  and  Care  of 
Athletic  Injuries  (Men) 

This  is  a  lecture  and  laboratory  course  de- 
signed to  acquaint  the  student  with  ways  to 


73:100     Healthful  Living 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  aid  the  stu- 
dent in  achieving  and  maintaining  optimum 
health  and  to  understand  the  principles  on 
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which  it  is  founded.  Among  the  topics  cov- 
ered are:  prevention  and  treatment  of 
diseases,  grooming,  nutrition  and  weight 
control,  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics, 
marriage  and  parenthood,  and  the  commu- 
nity aspects  of  health. 
2  semester  hours 


73:101     Health  Education  for  Personal 
Living 

The  basic  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  de- 
velop an  understanding  of  the  major  per- 
sonal health  problems  and  their  relationship 
to  the  individual.  Topics  include  the  back- 
ground and  current  considerations  in  com- 
municable disease,  chronic-degenerative 
disease,  mental  health,  drug  abuse,  con- 
sumer health  products  and  services,  diet, 
nutrition,  exercise,  weight  control,  sexual 
adjustment,  environmental  health  hazards, 
and  accidents.  Personal  health  is  viewed  in 
terms  of  its  physical,  mental,  and  social  di- 
mensions, with  special  attention  given  to 
the  implications  of  each  topic  for  health 
education  teaching. 
2  semester  hours 

73:207     Safety  Education 

Opportunities  are  presented  for  acquiring 
knowledge  and  skills  related  to  safety  in  the 
school  buildings,  on  the  school  grounds,  and 
going  to  and  from  school.  This  course  is  an 
elective  available  to  all  students  of  the  Col- 
lege. (Not  offered  every  year) 
2  semester  hours 

73:300     Current  Health  Problems 

This  course  provides  an  intensive  treatment 
of  the  major  problems  in  health.  Particular 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  influence  of  soci- 
etal forces  on  the  individual's  health  status. 
The  following  topics  may  be  included  for 
critical  analysis  and  discussion:  drugs  and 
society,  adjustment  and  human  sexuality, 
environmental  health  hazards,  venereal  dis- 
ease, resurgence,  malnutrition  in  the  world 
and  mental  health  concerns.  Current  health 
problems  are  considered  in  relation  to  rec- 
ent scientific  advances  in  treatment  and 
prevention. 
2  semester  hours 


73:301     Addictions  and  Dependencies 

Opportunity  is  provided  for  an  investigation 
and  discussion  of  significant  factors  relating 
to  substances  that  produce  addiction  and 
dependency.  The  historical  background,  cur- 
rent developments  and  future  prospects  per- 
taining to  drugs,  alcohol,  and  smoking  are 
interpreted  within  a  framework  of  social, 
moral  and  cultural  criteria.  Recent  studies 
of  the  problems  inherent  in  each  of  the 
topics  are  given  special  attention.  The  na- 
ture and  function  of  various  official  and 
voluntary  agencies  concerned  with  this  area 
of  study  are  reviewed. 
2  semester  hours 

73:401     Methods  and  Materials  in  Health 
and  Safety  Education 

This  course  considers  teaching  techniques 
which  are  most  effective  in  the  areas  of 
health  and  safety.  A  survey  and  study  of 
various  health  materials,  textbooks,  audio- 
visual aids,  and  other  materials  are  also 
undertaken. 
2  semester  hours 

73:411     School  Health  Services 

The  student  is  familiarized  with  the  health 
services  in  the  school.  The  part  the  teacher 
plays    in    coordinating    activities    with    the 
medical  staff  is  emphasized. 
Prerequisite:  H.  Ed.  100,  P.  E.  411. 
2  semester  hours 

73:412     Alcohol  Education  Workshop 

This  is  a  workshop  course  offered  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  State  Department  of 
Health  and  aimed  at  preparing  teachers  and 
other  school  personnel  for  more  understand- 
ing service  in  this  special  area  of  education. 
The  workshop  covers  the  physiological, 
sociological,  and  psychological  problems  in- 
volved in  the  use  of  beverage  alcohol  and 
the  materials,  sources,  and  techniques  found 
to  be  most  useful  in  alcohol-education  pro- 
grams. 
2  semester  hours 


73:413     Drug  Abuse  Workshop 

A  workshop  in  drug  abuse  planned  for  the 
upper  class  graduate  student  and  in-service 
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teacher.  The  workshop  is  concerned  with  the 
physiological,  sociological  and  psychological 
problems  associated  with  drug  abuse.  Out- 
standing resource  personnel  will  be  utilized 
as  well  as  current  literature,  audio-visual 
aids,  and  other  materials.  The  inclusion  of 
this  vital  topic  in  the  school  curriculum  will 
be  considered. 
2  semester  hours 


73:416     Community  and  Environmental 
Aspects  of  Health 

Characteristics  of  community  health  are 
presented  in  relationship  to  the  ever-increas- 
ing environmental  health  hazards.  Air  and 
water  pollution,  indiscriminate  use  of  po- 
tentially harmful  chemicals,  over-population 
and  its  attending  forces  of  pollution,  and 
man-made  radiation  are  among  the  topics 
presented.  Treatment  is  given  to  these  forces 
in  terms  of  their  effects  on  the  wider  com- 
munity— the  state,  the  nation,  the  interna- 
tional scene  and  their  health  resources. 
Special  attention  is  directed  to  the  function 
of  community  health  organizations,  official 
and  voluntary,  related  to  the  healthful  util- 
ization of  the  environment. 
2  semester  hours 


76:101     Activities  and  Methods  for  the 
Elementary  Grades 

This  course  covers  materials  and  methods 
of  teaching  for  the  elementary  school. 
Activities  include  story  plays,  mimetics, 
rhythmic  activities,  gymnastics  with  hand 
apparatus,  tumbling  stunts,  marching,  and 
creative  activities.  A  study  is  also  made  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  elementary  school 
child  in  relation  to  his  physical  education 
needs,  the  organization  of  physical  educa- 
tion activities  into  teaching  units  and  plans, 
and  a  review  of  courses  of  study  and  cur- 
ricula for  the  various  age  groups. 
Prerequisite:  Phys.  Ed.  102. 
3  semester  hours 

76:201      Physiology  of  Exercise 

The  course  deals  with  the  physiological 
effects  of  activity  upon  the  human  organism; 
the  reaction  of  exercises  of  speed,  strength, 
and  endurance  upon  the  circulatory,  respira- 


tory, and  muscular  systems;  and  the  causes 
of  fatigue,  staleness,  and  exhaustion. 
Prerequisites:  Biol.  274  and  Biol.  275. 

2  semester  hours 

76:202     History  and  Principles  of 
Physical  Education 

The  history  and  development  of  physical 
education  are  traced  from  primitive  to  mod- 
ern times.  Influences  which  contributed  to 
the  modern  philosophy  of  physical  educa- 
tion are  identified. 

Principles  of  physical  education  are  studied 
in  the  light  of  scientific  foundations,  aims 
and  objectives,  and  the  place  of  physical 
education  in  the  total  educational  program. 
The  problems  of  social  and  moral  training, 
wise  use  of  leisure  time,  and  total  fitness  are 
also  considered.  This  course  may  not  be 
taken  until  the  junior  year. 

3  semester  hours 

76:204     Kinesiology 

A  study  of  human  movement  and  its  rela- 
tionship to  anatomical  structure  is  under- 
taken. The  course  includes  the  principles  of 
mechanics  of  underlying  motor  skills,  and 
the  application  of  these  factors  to  the  phys- 
ical education  activities. 
Prerequisite:  Biol.  274. 
2  semester  hours 

76:230     Camping  and  Outdoor  Education 

Fundamental  skills  in  boating,  canoeing, 
conservation,  and  outpost  camping  are 
taught.  Students  have  the  opportunity  of 
earning  American  Red  Cross  swimming  cer- 
tificates from  the  beginner's  level  to  that  of 
Instructors  in  Water  Safety.  The  theory  and 
philosophy  of  camping  are  presented  in  class 
as  well  as  in  the  general  conduct  of  the 
camp  session. 
1  semester  hour 

76:301     Adapted  Physical  Education 

This  is  a  lecture  and  participation  course 
covering  the  philosophy  and  goals  of  adapted 
physical  education  for  meeting  the  needs  of 
children  with  handicaps  in  terms  of  body 
mechanics;  body  conditioning;  posture  pro- 
grams; physical  examinations;  and  exercise 
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for    defects.    Each    student    is    required    to 
spend  a  minimum  of  30  hours  of  clinical 
experience  in  schools,  clinics,  or  hospitals. 
Prerequisite:  Phys.  Ed.  204. 
2  semester  hours 

76:330     Advanced  Camping  and  Outdoor 
Education 

Second  year  students  are  given  advanced 
work  in  all  the  camping  skills  covered  in  the 
first  year.  In  addition,  they  are  given  opor- 
tunities  to  plan  programs  and  to  have  lead- 
ership assignments  followed  with  evaluation 
sessions. 

Prerequisite:  Phys.  Ed.  230. 
1  semester  hour 

76:404     Tests  and  Measurements  in 
Physical  Education 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  provide 
knowledge  in  application  to  basic  statistics 
as   they   relate   to   tests   and   measurements 


specifically  concerned  with  the  area  of  phys- 
ical education.  The  course  is  directed  toward 
development  of  awareness  of  the  use  of 
tests  and  measurements  as  tools  for  better 
teaching,  as  well  as  for  research. 
Prerequisite:  Course  in  basic  statistics. 

2  semester  hours 

76:406     Methods  and  Materials  of 
Physical   Education  in  the 
Secondary  Schools 

Analysis  of  the  program  of  physical  educa- 
tion in  the  secondary  school;  criteria  for  the 
selection  and  grade  placement  of  activity; 
consideration  of  method  and  teaching  tech- 
niques; construction  of  teaching  units  and 
lesson  plans;  and  problems  relating  to  pro- 
gram planning,  time  allotment,  facilities  and 
sources  of  materials  in  physical  education, 
constitute  the  content  of  this  course.  The 
course  may  not  be  taken  until  all  junior- 
level  work  has  been  completed. 

3  semester  hours 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  COURSES 


76:409     Organization  and  Administration 
Physical  Education 

The  details  of  organizing  the  various  aspects 
to  the  physical  education  program  are  dis- 
cussed. Legislation,  financing,  excuses,  plant 
facilities,  care  and  purchase  of  supplies  and 
equipment,  office  management  and  records, 
intramural  programming  and  tournaments, 
and  conduct  of  the  varsity  sports  program 
are  among  the  topics  considered.  This  course 
may  not  be  taken  until  all  junior-level  work 
has  been  completed. 
2  semester  hours 


ning  of  facilities,  junior  and  senior  school 
athletics,  and  current  athletic  trends. 
2  semester  hours 

76:412     Organization  and  Administration 
of  Recreation 

This  course  is  designed  to  develop  an  under- 
standing of  the  philosophy,  scope,  and 
values  of  recreation  in  our  contemporary 
life.  Program  planning,  suitable  activities 
for  various  age  levels,  and  publicity  and 
promotion  are  discussed. 
2  semester  hours 


76:411     Organization  and  Administration 
of  Athletics 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  offer  prac- 
tical suggestions  and  aids  for  the  managing 
of  affairs  of  an  athletic  program  to  those 
who  expect  to  become  teachers,  supervisors, 
and  directors  of  physical  education.  The 
items  discussed  include  athletic  eligibility, 
management,  equipment,  office  management 
and  records,  intramural  programming  and 
tournaments,  and  equipment,  awards,  fin- 
ances,  budgets,   safety,    maintenance,   plan- 


76:413     Social  Recreation 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student 
materials  and  techniques  for  handling  small 
and  large  groups  of  people  in  a  social  situa- 
tion. The  needs  of  children,  teenagers, 
young  adults,  and  senior  citizens  are  con- 
sidered. Materials  in  ice-breakers  and  mixers, 
seasonal  events,  active  and  quiet  parties, 
skits  and  dances  are  presented.  Correct 
social  conduct  is  covered  and  high  standards 
of  deportment  set  for  the  various  activities. 
2  semester  hours 
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76:414     Nature  and  Function  of  Play 

The  psychological  and  sociological  implica- 
tions of  play  are  studied  and  related  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  children  and 
young  people.  The  effect  of  play  on  society 
through  the  ages,  as  well  as  the  attitudes  of 
society  toward  play,  are  studied  to  evaluate 
play  in  relation  to  juvenile  delinquency, 
worthy  use  of  leisure  time,  and  other  social 
and  psychological  problems. 
Prerequisite:  Psyc.  201. 
2  semester  hours 


76:415     Movement  Techniques  and 
Rhythmic  Accompaniment 

The  students  discover  their  own  rhythm  and 
movement  capacities  and  learn  to  improve 
the  quality  of  their  own  movements  by  a 
clearly  defined  method  of  movement  educa- 
tion in  order  to  learn  how  to  improve  the 
quality  of  movement  of  their  students.  The- 
ory and  materials  for  the  teaching  of  correct 
natural  movement,  for  movement  improvi- 
sation and  for  the  use  of  percussion  instru- 
ments in  connection  with  movement  is 
presented. 
2  semester  hours 

76:417     Dalcroze  Eurhythmies 

The  course  deals  with  the  philosophy  and 
methods  of  Jaques  Dalcroze,  noted  Swiss 
musician  and  music  educator.  The  aim  is 
to  develop  musicality  and  bodily  coordina- 
tion through  the  use  of  music  and  natural 
body  movement.  It  presents  a  creative  ap- 
proach to  teaching  in  music  and  physical 
education. 

Prerequisite:   The  ability  to  read  and  write 
music.   Some   ability   of  playing  an   instru- 
ment is  desirable  but  not  compulsory. 
2  semester  hours 

76:418     Physical  Education  for  the 
Mentally  Retarded 

This  course  is  designed  to  prepare  students 
to  work  effectively  with  mentally  retarded 
students.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the 
variety  of  causitive  factors  with  special  con- 
cern for  poverty  as  a  predisposing  environ- 
mental factor.  Physical  education  for  the 
neurologically  impaired  and  emotionally 
unstable  child  will  also  be  considered.  Stu- 


dents will  be  expected  to  spend  a  minimum 
of    15   clock   hours  working  with   mentally 
deficient  children. 
2  semester  hours 

76:419     Recreational  Needs  in  Urban 
Society 

The  activity  drives,  needs,  and  interests  of 
inner-city  residents  will  be  studied  along 
with  the  activities  which  can  best  meet  them. 
The  work  and  leisure  time  patterns  will  be 
considered  along  with  the  feasability,  organ- 
ization, conduct  and  finance  of  appropriate 
program  activities.  Leadership  development, 
motivation  to  participate,  and  program  pro- 
motion will  be  covered. 
2  semester  hours 

77:101      Football  (77-200  C) 

The  history,  development,  and  present  status 
of  the  sport  will  be  studied.  The  student  will 
develop  basic  skills  and  learn  game  strategy, 
rules,  and  specific  techniques  concerning 
class  organization,  safety,  and  evaluation. 
/  semester  hour 

77:103     Basketball  (77-100  D,  200  D) 

The  history,  development,  and  present  status 
of  the  sport  will  be  studied.  The  student  will 
develop  basic  skills  and  learn  game  strategy, 
rules,  and  specific  techniques  concerning 
class  organization,  safety,  and  evaluation. 
7  semester  hour 


77:105     Survey  of  Lifetime  Sports 

Golf,  bowling,  and  other  carry-over  sports 
will  be  presented.  The  development  of  per- 
sonal skill  and  consideration  of  class  or- 
ganization, rules,  etiquette,  etc.  will  be 
covered. 

1  semester  hour 

77:107     Aquatics 

Development  of  proficiency  in  the  various 
strokes  and  the  techniques  of  life  saving 
will  be  of  major  concern.  Organization  for 
teaching  groups  and  safety  precautions  will 
also  receive  emphasis. 

2  semester  hours 
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77:109     Gymnastics  (77-100  E  &  F) 

Various  forms  of  gymnastics  are  taught, 
including  free-standing  calisthenics,  heavy 
apparatus,  and  tumbling.  Activities  are  con- 
sidered in  terms  of  proper  sequence  and 
grading  for  use  in  the  school  program. 
Safety  and  teaching  techniques  are  also  con- 
sidered. 
2  semester  hours 


77:115     Soccer  and  Volleyball 

The  history,  development,  and  present  status 
of  these  sports  will  be  studied.  The  student 
will  develop  basic  skills  and  learn  game 
strategy,  rules,  and  specific  techniques  con- 
cerning class  organization,  safety,  and  evalu- 
ation. 
1  semester  hour 


77:117     Weight  Training  and  Track  and 
Field 

The  first  half  of  the  course  will  be  devoted 
to  a  consideration  of  physical  conditioning 
by  means  of  weights  and  other  forms  of 
resistance.  Safety  will  receive  considerable 
attention.  The  work  in  track  and  field  will 
cover  the  events  for  men  and  will  consist  of 
practice  in  these  events  as  well  as  discussion 
of  their  use  in  class  and  varsity  programs. 
1  semi  ster  hour 


n-.lM     Badminton  and  Tennis 

The  history,  development,  and  present  status 
of  these  sports  will  be  studied.  The  student 
will  develop  basic  skills  and  learn  game 
strategy  rules,  and  specific  techniques  con- 
cerning class  organization,  safety,  and  evalu- 
ation. 
1  semester  hour 


77:219     Wrestling  and  Judo 

This  course  will  provide  an  opportunity  for 
development  of  personal  skill  in  these  activi- 
ties as  well  as  a  consideration  of  their  use 
in  class,  club,  and  team  situations.  Selection 
of  proper  experiences  for  various  grade 
levels,  safety  precautions,  and  conduct  of 
competition  will  be  covered. 
1  semester  hour 


77:221      Baseball  and  Softball 

The  history,  development,  and  present  status 
of  these  sports  will  be  studied.  The  student 
will  develop  basic  skills  and  learn  game 
strategy,  rules  and  specific  techniques  con- 
cerning class  organization,  safety,  and  evalu- 
ation. 
1  semester  hour 


77:225     Coaching  Football  (77-309) 

Techniques  and  methods  of  coaching  foot- 
ball with  emphasis  on  team  play;  offensive 
and  defensive  methods  for  running,  passing 
and  kicking  game.  Complete  organization  of 
a  football  program  is  presented. 
1  semester  hour 


77:227     Coaching  Basketball  (74-310) 

This  course  shall  discuss  the  application  of 
the  laws  of  learning  to  coaching  basketball. 
Students  will  also  explore  many  of  the  con- 
temporary team  offenses  and  defenses  which 
are  popular  in  the  game  today. 
7  semester  hour 


77:229     Coaching  Track  and  Field 
(74-310) 

This  course  will  attempt  to  cover  the  or- 
ganizational aspects  of  practices  and  meets. 
After  a  general  presentation  of  techniques 
in  coaching  a  wide  variety  of  track  and 
field  activities,  specific  opportunity  will  be 
provided  for  greater  coverage  in  activities 
or  events  of  particular  interest  to  the  student. 
1  semester  hour 


77:231     Coaching  Baseball  (74-310) 

Analysis  of  fundamentals  of  individual  and 
team  play;  oflfensive  and  defensive  organiza- 
tion and  strategy. 
1  semester  hour 

77:233     Coaching  Wrestling  and  Judo 

Essential  techniques  of  wrestling;  develop- 
ment of  a  team,  conditioning,  conduct  of 
practice  sessions,  weight  reduction,  and  prep- 
aration of  a  team  for  meets  and  tourna- 
ments. 
/  semester  hour 
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77:235     Soccer  Coaching  (74-309) 

The  course  deals  with  the  more  advanced 
aspects  of  soccer.  Included  in  the  content 
are  the  following;  physiological  bases  of 
exercise,  off-season  and  pre-season  condi- 
tioning including  weight  training,  tactics  and 
strategy,  understanding  of  the  systems  of 
play  and  the  relationship  and  analysis  of 
individual  positioning  to  the  systems,  new 
developments,  officiating  rules,  techniques 
and  interpretations. 
/  semester  hour 

78:100     Field  Hockey 

The  history,  development,  and  present  status 
of  the  sport  will  be  studied.  The  student  will 
develop  basic  skills  and  learn  game  strategy, 
rules,  and  specific  techniques  concerning 
class  organization,  safety,  and  evaluation. 
1  semester  hour 


78:102     Basketball 

The  history,  development  and  present  status 
of  the  sport  will  be  studied.  The  student  will 
develop  basic  skills  and  learn  game  strategy, 
rules,  and  specific  techniques  concerning 
class  organization,  safety,  and  evaluation. 
7  semester  hour 


78:104     Bowling,  Golf,  Tumbling 

The  history,  development,  and  present  status 
of  these  sports  will  be  studied.  The  student 
will  develop  basic  skills  and  learn  game 
strategy,  rules,  and  specific  techniques  con- 
cerning class  organization,  safety,  and  evalu- 
ation. 
/  semester  hour 

78:106     Aquatics 

Development  of  proficiency  in  the  various 
strokes  and  the  techniques  of  life  saving 
will  be  of  major  concern.  Organization  for 
teaching  groups  and  safety  precautions  will 
also  receive  emphasis. 
2  semester  hours 

78:108  and  110     Gymnastics  I  and  II 
(78-100  E) 

Skill  development  and  teaching  and  safety 
techniques  of  women's  gymnastics  will  re- 


ceive   major    emphasis.    The    principles    of 
physics,  kinesiology,  and  physiology  which 
apply  also  will  be  studied. 
1  semester  hour  each 


78:214     Soccer  and  Volleyball 

The  history,  development,  and  present  status 
of  these  sports  will  be  studied.  The  student 
will  develop  basic  skills  and  learn  game 
strategy,  rules,  and  specific  techniques  con- 
cerning class  organization,  safety,  and  evalu- 
ation. 
/  semester  hour 


78:218     Badminton,  Tennis 

The  history,  development,  and  present  status 
of  these  sports  will  be  studied.  The  student 
will  develop  basic  skills  and  learn  game 
strategy,  rules,  and  specific  techniques  con- 
cerning class  organization,  safety,  and  evalu- 
ation. 
1  semester  hour 


78:218  and  220     Coaching  and  Officiating 
I  and  II  (75-311,  312) 

The  fundamentals  and  rules  of  the  various 
seasonal  sports  are  reviewed.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  understanding  of  the  rules,  the 
management  of  games  and  practices,  the 
development  of  officials,  the  adaptation  of 
athletic  activities  for  women  and  girls,  and 
methods  of  teaching.  Intramural  games  and 
play  days  supplement  the  course.  The  course 
covers  field  hockey,  soccer  and  speedball, 
basketball,  volleyball,  softball,  and  track 
and  field  events. 

Prerequisites:  Phys.  Ed.  WIOOC  and  D  and 
Phys.  Ed.  W200C  and  D. 
1  semester  hour  each 


78:222  and  224     Modern  Dance  I  and  II 
(78-200  G  &  H) 

An  introduction  to  the  techniques  and  com- 
position of  modern  dance  is  provided.  At- 
tention is  given  to  the  developmental  exer- 
cises, the  relationship  of  movement  and 
sound  patterns,  and  group  improvisation  as 
a  means  of  approaching  dance  composition. 
7  semester  hour  each 
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78:226     Movement  and  Rhythm 
(78-100  F) 

Each  student  recognizes  and  develops  her 
own  innate  capacities  for  natural,  coordi- 
nated movement.  As  a  basis  for  any  physical 
education  activity,  this  course  presents  the- 
ory, materials,  and  methods,  for  the  teaching 
of  correct  movement  and  rhythm  in  the 
secondary  schools.  Creativity  will  be  en- 
couraged and  the  use  of  percussion  instru- 
ments and  other  media  for  accompanying 
movement  will  be  taught. 
1  semester  hour 

78:228     Movement  and  Rhythm  and 
Advanced  Dance  Forms 

The  first  half  of  the  course  will  be  a  con- 
tinuation of  77:226  and  the  second  half  will 
be  a  continuation  of  79:100,  Recreational 
Dance  Forms. 
1  semester  hour 

78:230     Track  and  Field 

The  course  will  consist  of  skill  development 
and  conditioning  in  women's  events  in  track 
and   field.    Coaching,   teaching,    and    condi- 
tioning techniques  will  be  considered. 
1  semester  hour 

78:232     Softball  and  Lacrosse 

The  history,  development,  and  present  status 
of  these  sports  will  be  studied.  The  student 
will  develop  basic  skills  and  learn  game 
strategy,  rules,  and  specific  techniques  con- 
cerning class  organization,  safety,  and  evalu- 
ation. 
7  semester  hour 

78:234     Advanced  Movement  and  Rhythm 

A  movement  education  for  the  mature  stu- 
dent, it  stresses  the  analysis  and  awareness 
of  the  natural  progression  of  body  move- 
ment in  relation  to  the  physical  laws  of 
motion,  effective  utilization  of  gravity,  body 
energy  and  body  weight  in  movements  which 
require  a  keen  sense  of  equilibrium,  rhythm 
and  coordination.  Correct  techniques  of 
walking,  running,  bouncing,  swinging,  sus- 
tained movements,  turns,  body  waves  and 
jumping  motions  are  explored.  The  relation- 
ship between  music  rhythm  and  the  natural 


flow  of  movement,  as  well  as  the  basic  rules 
of  rhythmic  notation  are  studied  in  connec- 
tion with  complex  movement  sequences  per- 
formed with  or  without  percussion  instru- 
ments. 
7  semester  hour 

78:238     Modern  Dance  Composition 

A  study  of  modern  dance  with  opportunities 
for  experimentation  and  study  in  individual 
and  group  choreography  in  the  contempo- 
rary idiom.  Sources  for  subject  matter  and 
the  special,  rhythmic,  and  movement  ele- 
ments will  be  explored.  Development  of 
aesthetic  appreciation  and  performance 
standards  will  be  encouraged. 
7  semester  hour 

78:240     Coaching  and  Officiating  Field 
Hockey 

This  course  will  provide  the  student  with 
information  concerning  the  organizational 
aspect  of  coaching  field  hockey.  Detailed 
offensive  and  defensive  play  will  be  pre- 
sented with  emphasis  on  advanced  skill 
techniques  as  they  affect  team  strategy.  The 
rules  of  the  game  and  their  interpretation 
will  be  studied  and  accompanied  by  practi- 
cal officiating  experience. 
2  semester  hours 


78:242     Coaching  and  Officiating  Softball 

The  course  will  deal  with  knowledge  of  the 
game  and  offensive  and  defensive  strategy. 
The  responsibilities  of  the  coach  in  devel- 
oping attitudes  and  values,  skills,  and  tech- 
nique will  be  covered.  Knowledge  of  rules 
and  officiating  procedures  and  techniques 
will  be  developed. 
2  semester  hours 


78:244     Coaching  and  Officiating  Girls 
Basketball 

This  is  a  lecture  participation  course  de- 
signed to  prepare  women  for  coaching  the 
accelerated  student  at  high  levels  of  compe- 
tition. Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  analysis 
of  advanced  playing  strategies  and  the  dis- 
cernment of  counteracting  tactics.  Educa- 
tionally sound  coaching  values  and  practices 
are   considered.    Attention    is   given   to   the 
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refinement  of  officiating  technique  and  qual- 
ification as  an  approved  basketball  official. 
Prerequisites:  78:102  and  78:218  and  220. 
2  semester  hours 

78:246     Synchronized  Swimming 

The  course  will  deal  with  the  development 
of  strokes  and  styles  of  swimming  which 
are  utilized  in  synchronized  swimming,  and 
water  ballet.  Patterns,  formations,  staging, 
selection  and  use  of  music  and  conditioning 
and  training  techniques  will  be  reviewed. 
7  semester  hour 

79:100     Recreational  Dance  Forms 

The    prospective    teacher    learns    the    basic 


skills,  teaching  methods,  and  materials  neces- 
sary to  organize  and  teach  folk,  square  and 
social  dance.  Standards  for  social  conduct 
are  discussed  and  experiences  provided  to 
employ  the  social  techniques. 
1  semester  hour 

79:101      Coaching  of  Swimming  and 
Diving 

The  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student 
practical  knowledge  for  coaching  swimming 
and  diving.  The  student  is  familiarized  with 
various  modern  coaching  techniques.  Coach- 
ing theory,  the  perfecting  of  skills  and  con- 
ditioning procedures  are  covered. 

1  semester  hour 
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SCHOOL  OF  FINE  AND  PERFORMING  ARTS 

The  School  of  Fine  and  Performing  Arts  was  formally  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  in  the  Spring  of  1969.  It  began  operation  in  the  Fall  of  1969 
with  programs  in  the  visual  arts,  music,  theater-speech,  and  dance.  The  programs 
offered  are  those  that  had  been  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  College  for  many 
years,  but  with  increased  emphasis  in  the  visual  arts  upon  art  history,  studies  in  the 
visual  arts,  and  studio  concentrations  for  the  professional  artist  or  craftsman,  and 
in  the  performing  arts  upon  performance  in  dance  and  the  speech-theater  major. 
Music  majors  in  performance,  composition-theory,  and  sacred  music  are  in  prepara- 
tion, as  well  as  a  B.A.  with  emphasis  on  the  history  and  literature  of  music. 

Looking  to  the  near  future,  the  plans  for  the  School  of  Fine  and  Performing 
Arts  include  a  significant  addition  of  offerings  in  technical  theater  and  theater 
design,  film  and  photography,  dance,  television  and  radio.  Preliminary  discussions 
have  begun  on  offerings  in  environmental  design. 

The  facilities  of  the  School  include  two  modern  theaters,  a  recital  hall,  two 
music  rehearsal  halls,  a  theater  arts  workshop  and  numerous  arts  laboratories,  prac- 
tice rooms  and  studios  for  both  performing  and  visual  arts. 

The  School  is  presently  organized  into  the  Department  of  Speech  and 
Theater,  Department  of  Music  and  Department  of  Fine  Arts.  Other  departments 
will  be  added  shortly.  A  significant  component  of  the  governance  of  the  School  is  a 
student-faculty  senate  representative  of  the  several  departments.  This  group  dis- 
cusses and  advises  on  curriculum,  growth,  integration  with  the  community,  and 
public  service  projects.  Student  exhibitions  and  performances,  under  student  lead- 
ership, are  an  integral  part  of  the  program. 

A  special  asset  of  the  School  is  the  visual  and  performing  arts  resources  of 
Montclair  and  New  York  City.  At  the  request  of  students  during  the  formation  of 
the  School,  each  course  of  study  integrates  with  these  resources.  Special  independent 
study  arrangements  are  encouraged. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Professor:  Plummer,  Chairman 

Associate  Professors:  Kampf,  Lockwood,  Martens,  Vernacchia 

Assistant  Professors:  Barnet,  Chapman,  Geiss,  McCreath,  Ross,  Schiebel,  Watkins 

Assistant  Professors  II:  deLeeuw,  Kyle,  E.  O'Connell 

Intructors:  Cohn,  J.  O'Connell,  Weaver 

The  Department  of  Fine  Arts  offers  five  programs  to  students  who  wish  to 
major  in  fine  arts: 

1.  Studio  in  Painting,  Sculpture  and/ or  Print  Making 

2.  Studio  in  Crafts 
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3.  Art  History 

4.  Studies  in  the  Visual  Arts 

5.  Fine  Arts  Education 

The  Department  of  Fine  Arts  also  offers  art  courses  to  non-art  majors  as 
humanities  or  free  electives.  It  is  suggested  that  24:000  (Introduction  to  the  Visual 
Arts)  or  24: 101 A  (Design  in  Materials  I)  be  taken  as  a  prerequisite  to  additional 
work  in  this  area. 


FINE  ARTS  MAJOR   PROGRAMS 

Basic  core  requirements  required  of  all  fine  arts  majors  programs: 

24 : 1 0 1 A  Design  in  Materials  I 

24 : 1 0 1 B  Design  in  Materials  II 

24 : 1 03 A  Art  and  CiviUzation  I 

24 : 1 03B  Art  and  Civilization  II 


hrs. 

2 

2 

3 

3 


STUDIO  PROGRAMS 

These  programs  are  offered  to  students  who  desire  professional  preparation 
as  artists  and/ or  craftsmen. 
I.  Painting,  Sculpture  and/ or  Print  Making  s.  hrs. 

Basic  Core  Requirements  10 

Recommended  Courses  (24  s.  hrs.  required)  24 


24: 105 A  Drawing  I 

24:105B  Drawing  II 

24: 202 A  Painting  I 

24:202B  Painting  II 

24:303  Painting:  The  Environment 

24: 403  A  Print  Making  I 

24:403B  Print  Making  II 

24: 404 A  Sculpture  I 

24:404B  Sculpture  II 

24:406A  Photography:  A  Contemporary  Art  Form  I 

24:406B  Photography:  A  Contemporary  Art  Form  II 

24:408  Multi-Media 

24 : 4 1 6 A  Fine  Arts  Independent  Study  I 

24 : 4 1 6B  Fine  Arts  Independent  Study  II 

24 : 4 1 6C  Fine  Arts  Independent  Study  III 

24 : 4 1 6D  Fine  Arts  Independent  Study  IV 

24:419A  Life  Drawing  I 

24:419B  Life  Drawing  II 


hrs. 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 


34 
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II.  Crafts 


Vxioita 

s.  hrs. 

Basic  Core  Requirements 

Recommended  Courses  (24  s.hrs.  required) 

s.  hrs. 

10 
24 

24: 102 A 
24:102B 
24:105A 
24:201A 

Ceramics :  Pottery  and  Sculpture  I 
Ceramics :  Pottery  and  Sculpture  II 
Drawing  I 
Textiles  I 

3 
3 
2 

2 

24:201B 

Textiles  II 

2 

24: 202  A 
24:202B 
24: 406  A 
24:406B 
24: 407  A 

Painting  I 

Painting  II 

Photography:  A  Contemporary  Art  Form  I 

Photography:  A  Contemporary  Art  Form  II 

Metalwork  I 

2 

2 
2 
2 
2 

24:407B 

Metalwork  II 

2 

24:416A 
24:416B 
24:416C 
24:416D 

Fine  Arts  Independent  Study  I 
Fine  Arts  Independent  Study  II 
Fine  Arts  Independent  Study  III 
Fine  Arts  Independent  Study  IV 

3 
3 
3 
3 

34 

III.  Art  History 

This  program  is  designed  for  the  student  seeking  to  explore  the  art  of  past 
civilizations  and  cultures  as  well  as  contemporary  art  forms. 

s.  hrs. 
Basic  Core  Requirements  10 

Program  Requirement  Courses  9 

s.  hrs. 
24:304     Ancient  Art  3 

24:417     Resources  and  Methods  of  Research  in  the  Arts  3 

24:418     Senior  Seminar  3 

Recommended  Courses  15 

Select  9  s.  hrs.  from  the  following: 

24 :  305     Medieval  and  Gothic  Art  3 

24:306     Italian  Renaissance  Painting  3 

24:307     Northern  Renaissance  Painting  3 

24:308     Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Century  Art  3 

Select  3  s.  hrs.  from  the  following: 

24 :  309     Modern  Architecture  3 

24: All     Art  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  3 

24 : 4 1 3     Art  of  the  Twentieth  Century  3 
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Select  3  s.  hrs.  from  the  following: 
24 : 3 1 2     History  of  Oriental  Art 
24:409     Primitive  Art 
24:411     History  of  American  Art 


IV.  Studies  in  the  Visual  Arts 

This  program  is  designed  for  the  student  seeking  an  understanding  and  an 
appreciation  of  the  arts  and  of  the  creative  process. 


s.  hrs. 

Basic  Core  Requirements 

10 

Program  Required  Courses 

6 

s.  hrs. 

24:417 

Resources  and  Methods  of  Research  in  the  Arts 

3 

24:418 

Senior  Seminar 

3 

ommended 

Courses 

16 

Select  a  total  of  4  s.  hrs.  from  the  following: 

s.  hrs. 

24: 102 A 

Ceramics :  Pottery  and  Sculpture  I 

3 

24:102B 

Ceramics:  Pottery  and  Sculpture  II 

3 

24: 105 A 

Drawing  I 

2 

24:105B 

Drawing  II 

2 

24:200A 

Theater  Arts  I 

2 

24:200B 

Theater  Arts  II 

2 

24:201A 

Textiles  I 

2 

24:201B 

Textiles  II 

2 

24: 202 A 

Painting  I 

2 

24:202B 

Painting  II 

2 

24: 203 A 

Art  in  Commerce  and  Industry  I 

2 

24:203B 

Art  in  Commerce  and  Industry  II 

2 

24:403A 

Print  Making  I 

2 

24:403B 

Print  Making  II 

2 

24: 404  A 

Sculpture  I 

2 

24:404B 

Sculpture  II 

2 

24:406A 

Photography :  A  Contemporary  Art  Form  I 

2 

24:406B 

Photography :  A  Contemporary  Art  Form  II 

2 

24: 407 A 

Metalwork  I 

2 

24:407B 

Metalwork  II 

2 

24:419A 

Life  Drawing  I 

2 

24:419B 

Life  Drawing  II 

2 
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Select  a  total  of  12  s.  hrs.  from  four  of  the  following  groups: 

History  of  Art  s.  hrs. 

24:304         Ancient  Art  3 

24 :  305         Medieval  and  Gothic  Art  3 

24:306         Italian  Renaissance  Painting  3 

24:307         Northern  Renaissance  Painting  3 

24: 308         Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Century  Art  3 

24:312         History  of  Oriental  Art  3 

24:409         Primitive  Art  3 

24:411         History  of  American  Art  3 

24:412         Art  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  3 

24 : 4 1 3         Art  of  the  Twentieth  Century  3 
Philosophy  of  Art 

24:401         Philosophy  of  Art  3 

24:402         Modern  Philosophies  of  Art  3 
Society  and  the  Arts 

96:231         Social  Bases  of  the  Arts  3 

96:331         The  City  and  the  Arts  3 

96:332         Sociology  of  Popular  Arts  3 
Art  Criticism 

24 : 3 1 0         The  Critical  Approach  3 

24:311         Critical  Views  of  Contemporary  Art  3 
Elective  Group 

24:415A      Externship  and  Field  Experience  I  3 

24:415B      Externship  and  Field  Experience  II  3 

24:415C      Externship  and  Field  Experience  III  3 

24 : 4 1 5D      Externship  and  Field  Experience  IV  3 

24 : 4 1 6 A      Fine  Arts  Independent  Study  I  3 

24 : 4 1 6B      Fine  Arts  Independent  Study  II  3 

24 : 4 1 6C      Fine  Arts  Independent  Study  III  3 

24 : 4 1 6D      Fine  Arts  Independent  Study  IV  3 
Studio  Courses  (listed  above) 
Approved  courses  from  other  arts  concentrations 

32 
V.  Fine  Arts  Education 

This  program  is  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  teach  art  in  grades  K  to  12. 
Students  must  complete  the  professional  sequence  as  described  on  page  53. 

s.  hrs. 
Basic  Core  Requirements  10 

Professional  Requirement'  3 


This  course  is  part  of  the  professional  sequence. 
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24:400         Methods  and  Curriculum  in  Fine  Arts  in 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools 

Program  Required  Courses 


s.  hrs 

24: 102 A 

Ceramics:  Pottery  and  Sculpture  I 

3 

24:102B 

Ceramics:  Pottery  and  Sculpture  II 

3 

24: 105 A 

Drawing  I 

2 

24:200A 

Theater  Arts  I 

2 

24:200B 

Theater  Arts  II 

2 

24:201A 

Textiles  I 

2 

24:201B 

Textiles  II 

2 

24: 202 A 

Painting  I 

2 

24:202B 

Painting  II 

2 

24:203A 

Art  in  Commerce  and  Industry  I 

2 

24: 203 A 

Art  in  Commerce  and  Industry  II 

2 

24:403A 

Print  Making  I 

2 

24:403B 

Print  Making  II 

2 

24: 404 A 

Sculpture  I 

2 

24:404B 

Sculpture  II 

2 
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Recommended  Courses 

Select  a  total  of  8  s.  hrs.  from  the  following  groups: 

Studio 

24: 405 A      Home  Design  and  Community  Planning  I 

24 :  405B      Home  Design  and  Community  Planning  II 

24: 406 A      Photography:  A  Contemporary  Art  Form  I 

24:406B      Photography:  A  Contemporary  Art  Form  II 

24:419A      Life  Drawing  I 

24:419B      Life  Drawing  II 

Philosophy  of  Art 

24:401        Philosophy  of  Art 

24:402        Modern  Philosophies  of  Art 

Society  and  the  Arts 

96:231        Social  Bases  of  the  Arts 

96:331        The  City  and  the  Arts 

96:332        Sociology  of  Pop  Arts 

Art  History 

24:304        Ancient  Art 

24:305        Medieval  and  Gothic  Art 

24:306        Italian  Renaissance  Painting 

24:307        Northern  Renaissance  Painting 
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24:308  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Century  Art 

24:309  Modern  Architecture 

24 : 3 1 2  History  of  Oriental  Art 

24:409  Primitive  Art 

24:411  History  of  American  Art 

24:412  Art  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 

24:413  Art  of  the  Twentieth  Century 


Total  50 


FINE  ARTS  COURSES— 24:000 


24:100     Introduction  to  the  Visual  Arts 

The  ways  in  which  man  has  expressed  him- 
self in  the  many  forms  of  the  visual  arts 
including  painting,  ceramics,  sculpture, 
weaving,  print  making,  architecture,  the 
theatre,  motion  pictures  and  photography 
are  explored  through  studio  work,  demon- 
strations by  artists  and  craftsmen,  reading, 
discussion  and  trips  to  art  sources.  Empha- 
sis is  placed  upon  the  development  of  an 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  art  and  the 
experience  of  art,  their  significance  to  the 
individual,  and  their  role  in  a  culture. 
3  semester  hours 

24:101A  and  B     Design  in  Materials 
I  and  II 

These  courses  explore  elements  of  design 
and  organization  in  art  forms.  The  relation- 
ship of  materials,  tools,  and  processes  in 
terms  of  the  function  of  each  art  form  is 
learned  through  personal  exploration  in  a 
wide  variety  of  media.  The  integral  nature 
of  the  arts  and  culture  is  given  major 
emphasis.  The  reading  content  is  based 
upon  a  study  of  contemporary  art  forms. 
Required  of  fine  arts  majors. 
Credit:  2  semester  hours  each 

24:1 02A  and  B     Ceramics:  Pottery  and 
Sculpture  I  and  II 

These  courses  in  ceramics  include  the  mak- 
ing of  pottery  and  sculpture  by  coil,  slab, 
throwing,  and  casting  as  well  as  primitive 
techniques.  All  methods  of  decorating  are 
explored,  including  slip,  sgraffito,  under- 
glaze  and  glaze.  The  making  of  glazes  and 


experiments  in   glaze   formulas  are   carried 
out.  Stacking  and  firing  the  kiln  are  a  part 
of  each  student's  experience. 
3  semester  hours  each 

24:1 03A  and  B     Art  and  Civilization 
I  and  II 

A  study  is  made  of  historic  periods  in  which 
art  most  clearly  reflects  the  culture.  The 
impact  on  art  of  geographic  conditions  and 
social,  economic,  and  religious  forces  is 
studied.  Present  art  forms  are  understood 
by  a  study  of  their  historic  roots.  These 
courses  serve  to  integrate  the  student's  his- 
toric art  information  and  to  develop  his 
critical  and  evaluative  abilities.  Museum 
visits  and  extensive  reading  are  required. 
Required  of  fine  arts  majors. 
3  semester  hours  each 

24:1 05A  and  B     Drawing  I  and  II 

This  course  is  designed  to  involve  the  stu- 
dent intensely  in  the  act  of  drawing.  How- 
ever, this  definition  of  drawing  is  expanded 
to  include  such  diverse  possibilities  as  a 
pencil  line  on  paper  to  a  computer  pro- 
grammed or  film  result.  The  course  will 
cover  basic  elements  of  line,  point,  shape, 
figure  ground,  space  relationships  in  various 
ways,  increasing  the  student's  sensitivity  to 
these  formal  elements  in  relation  to  his  in- 
dividual direction.  A  portion  of  the  course 
will  concentrate  on  instructor-designed  prob- 
lems and  a  portion  in  which  the  student 
formulates  his  own  problems  or  area  of 
interest. 
2  semester  hours  each 
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24:200A  and  B     Theater  Arts  I  and  II 

A  major  goal  of  these  courses  is  the  devel- 
opment of  techniques  of  group  planning  for 
the  solution  of  an  art  problem  and  the 
awareness  of  individual  responsibility  for 
group  achievement.  Experiences  are  in  the 
production  of  puppet  and  marionette  shows 
and  the  preparation  of  scenery  and  lighting 
for  live  productions.  Study  and  experimen- 
tation in  these  areas  and  in  the  allied  fields 
of  dance,  film  and  television  are  made 
through  reading,  trips  and  interviews. 
2  semester  hours  each 

24:201A  and  B     Textiles  I  and  II 

These  courses  include  the  design  of  textiles 
through  the  processes  of  weaving  and  dec- 
orating. Textiles  are  woven  on  simple  hand- 
made looms,  and  on  professional  floor  and 
table  looms,  with  consideration  given  to 
types  of  loom  experiences  suitable  for  chil- 
dren of  different  ages.  Textiles  are  decorated 
by  tie  and  dye,  block  print,  batik,  stencil, 
painting,  needlework,  applique  and  rug  hook- 
ing. Historic  and  contemporary  fabrics  and 
their  design  and  uses  in  various  cultures  are 
studied  through  readings  and  visits  to  mu- 
seums, shops  and  galleries. 
2  semester  hours  each 

24:202A  and  B     Painting  I  and  II 

These  courses  include  experiences  in  many 
media  and  forms  of  painting.  The  student 
is  encouraged  to  experiment  with  emphasis 
on  personal  modes  of  expression.  The  use 
of  design  is  directed  toward  the  formulation 
of  a  competent  individual  statement.  The 
development  of  painting,  beginning  with  the 
impressionist  movement  and  including  con- 
temporary directions,  constitutes  the  major 
reading  content  of  the  course.  Frequent 
visits  to  galleries  and  museums  are  required. 
2  semester  hours  each 

24:203A  and  B     Art  in  Commerce  and 
Industry  I  and  II 

Lettering,  layout,  display  and  educational 
exhibition  techniques  are  developed  in  the 
workshop.  College  activities  when  appropri- 
ate supply  the  content  of  the  technical  prob- 
lems. The  relationship  of  hand  art  to  ma- 
chine art  is  considered,  and  the  role  of  the 


artist-industrial  designer  in  a  technological 
age  is  studied  to  discover  his  contribution 
to  a  culturally  healthy  environment.  Read- 
ings include  writings  of  Morris,  Mumford, 
and  others,  and  current  national  and  foreign 
periodicals  of  industrial  design. 
2  semester  hours  each 

24:303     Painting:  The  Environment 

This  course  offers  experiences  in  an  area  of 
painting  whose  content  depends  essentially 
upon  a  personal  vision  of  the  outer  world. 
The  interpretation  of  landscape  as  a  unique 
source  of  pictorial  ideas  will  be  of  first  irh- 
portance  and  the  student  will  be  encouraged 
to  acquire  concurrently  some  understanding 
of  landscape  painting  in  art  history.  To  this 
end,  study  of  styles  achieved  by  master  land- 
scapists  will  be  carried  out  with  particular 
reference  to  their  relevance  in  our  time.  A 
variety  of  painting  media  will  be  used  ac- 
cording to  individual  desire. 

2  semester  hours 

24:304     Ancient  Art 

Study  of  the  multi-faceted  civilizations  of 
the  ancient  world  which  gave  rise  to  western 
culture.  The  art  and  civilizations  of  such 
ancient  peoples  as  the  Hittites,  Phoenicians, 
Assyrians  and  Egyptians  as  well  as  the 
stylistic  development  of  Greek  and  Roman 
art  from  its  Minoan-Mycenean  antecedents. 
Museum  trips. 

3  semester  hours 

24:305     Medieval  and  Gothic  Art 

A  study  of  the  emergence  and  development 
of  early  Christian,  Byzantine,  Romanesque 
and   Gothic  painting,   sculpture   and   archi- 
tecture. 
3  semester  hours 

24:306     Italian  Renaissance  Painting 

Art  in  Italy  from  1300-1550  with  particular 
attention  to  the  works  of  Giotto,  Masaccio, 
Piero  della  Francesca,  and  the  masters  of 
the  High  Renaissance. 
3  semester  hours 

24:307     Northern  Renaissance  Painting 

Fifteenth  and  sixteenth  century  painting  in 
northern   Europe   with   particular   attention 
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to  Flanders  and  Holland,  the  development 
of  realism  and  style  in  light  of  their  relation 
to  social  change  and  the  general  ideas  of 
the  period,  with  emphasis  on  the  work  of 
key  personalities  such  as  Jan  Van  Eyck, 
Van  der  Weyden,  Bosch,  Peter  Breugel  and 
Matthias  Grunewald. 
3  semester  hours 

24:308     Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth 
Century  Art 

A  study  of  painting,  sculpture  and  architec- 
ture in  western  Europe  from  1600  to  1800. 
The  Baroque  and  the  Rococo  styles  are 
studied  in  relation  to  their  cultural  back- 
grounds with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
styles  of  such  individual  masters  as  El 
Greco,  Bernini,  Rubens,  Rembrandt,  Poussin 
and  Watteau. 
3  semester  hours 

24:309     Modern  Architecture 

Major  contributions  to  the  development  of 
modern  architecture  in  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  century.  The  development  of 
styles,  structural  innovations  and  theories 
of  design.  The  work  of  the  major  architects 
will  be  examined. 
3  semester  hours 

24:310     The  Critical  Approach 

Survey  of  historical  criticism,  study  of  cri- 
teria  in   art   criticism   and   analysis   of  the 
critical  process. 
3  semester  hours 

24:311     Critical  Views  of  Contemporary 
Art 

Survey  and  evaluation  of  current  criticism 
of  contemporary  art. 
3  semester  hours 

24:312     History  of  Oriental  Art 

Just  as  the  art  of  the  Italian  Renaissance 
developed  out  of  humanism  and  its  man- 
centered  philosophy,  so  the  art  of  the  East 
grew  out  of  equally  strong,  although  totally 
different  (and  even  diametrically  opposed), 
influences.  This  course  examines  the  factors 
which  shaped  Oriental  society  and  the  rich 
art  inventory  that  evolved  in  China,  Korea, 


Japan,  India,  South  East  Asia,  and  the 
neighboring  Islamic  world.  Slides,  illustra- 
tions, and  museum  objects  are  studied  not 
only  as  they  mirror  historic  developments 
but  primarily  as  objects  of  artistic  excellence 
in  themselves. 
3  semester  hours 

24:400     Methods  and  Curriculum  in  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary 
Schools 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  research 
findings  of  the  pattern  of  child  development 
in  plastic  and  graphic  media;  the  organiza- 
tion and  presentation  of  art  experiences  to 
the  children  of  grades  K  through  12;  and 
the  organization  of  tentative  curricula  of 
art  to  test  thinking  in  relation  to  the  best 
curriculum  guides  in  current  use.  Required 
of  fine  arts  education  majors. 
3  semester  hours 

24:401     Philosophy  of  Art 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student 
a  knowledge  of  the  various  theories  of  art 
and  the  nature  of  the  art  experience.  Read- 
ings include  the  works  of  major  philosophic 
writers,  artists,  and  psychologists.  Through 
discussion  each  student  is  encouraged  to  de- 
velop a  personal  philosophy  of  art  educa- 
tion. Elective  for  fine  arts  majors. 
3  semester  hours 

24:402     Modern  Philosophies  of  Art 

The  work  of  the  major  writers  in  art  in  the 
Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries  is  ex- 
amined. Exploration  is  made  in  the  nature 
of  the  creative  experience,  the  function  of 
art  in  the  life  of  the  individual  and  of  soci- 
ety, the  nature  of  the  creative  process,  the 
rise  of  new  materials,  and  institutions  and 
sentiments  affecting  current  thinking  in  the 
field.  Discussions  are  based  on  readings  of 
philosophers,  poets,  social  scientists,  psy- 
chologists and  artists. 
3  semester  hours 

24:403A  and  B     Print  Making,  I  and  II 

The  many  ways  of  making  prints  (etching, 
dry  point,  wood  cuts  and  wood  engraving, 
lithography,  silk  screen,  photograms,  and 
photography)   are  learned  in  personal  pro- 
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duction  which  emphasizes  the  relation  of 
material,  tool  and  process.  Adaptation  of 
these  professional  media  to  classroom  use 
is  one  aspect  of  these  courses.  The  work  of 
masters  in  these  various  types  of  print  mak- 
ing is  studied  in  reproduction  and  in  mu- 
seum trips. 
2  semester  hours  each 

24:404A  and  B     Sculpture  I  and  II 

These  courses  provide  for  the  fine  arts 
majors,  studio  experiences  in  modeling, 
direct  carving,  construction  and  casting.  A 
variety  of  materials  are  explored  including 
clay,  plaster,  metal,  plastics,  stone  and 
wood.  Further  assignments  require  readings, 
reports  and  visits  to  museums  and  galleries. 
2  semester  hours  each 

24:405A  and  B     Home  Design  and 

Community  Planning  I  and  II 

The  design  of  the  home  and  the  community 
for  the  full  utilization  of  the  knowledge  and 
the  resources  of  industry,  engineering,  sci- 
ence and  art  is  the  content  of  this  course. 
Work  of  leading  architects  and  city  planners 
is  explored  as  it  fits  into  the  solution  of  the 
problems  of  interest  to  the  student  and  as  a 
reflection  of  our  contemporary  cultural  pat- 
terns. Trips  to  sources  for  home  furnishing, 
model  homes,  and  well-planned  communi- 
ties are  included  in  the  course  activities. 
2  semester  hours  each 

24:406A  and  B     Photography:  A 

Contemporary  Art  Form  I  and  II 

The  content  is  predominantly  creative,  using 
the  technical  materials  as  a  medium  or  ex- 
pression and  experimentation.  The  work  of 
leading  contemporary  artists  using  photog- 
raphy as  an  art  medium  is  studied. 
2  semester  hours  each 

24:407A  and  B     Metaiwork  I  and  II 

These  courses  introduce  fine  arts  students 
to  the  metals  and  techniques  traditionally 
used  in  the  shaping  of  useful  articles  and  to 
the  influence  of  both  materials  and  construc- 
tion on  methods  of  design.  The  role  of  the 
designer-craftsman  in  a  technological  soci- 
ety, the  relationships  of  hand  and  machine 


arts,  and  the  influence  of  the  handicrafts  on 
the  development  of  taste  are  explored.  Re- 
search includes  trips,  reading  and  discussion. 
2  semester  hours  each 

24:408     Multi-Media 

This  course  will  present  an  opportunity  to 
bring  together  previous  fine  arts  experience 
in  painting,  sculpture  and  various  aspects  of 
theater  arts. 

The  projects  will  be  architectural  and  en- 
vironmental in  nature  and  will  serve  to  in- 
troduce the  student  to  both  historical  and 
contemporary  ideas  of  total-art. 

2  semester  hours 

24:409     Primitive  Art 

This  course  surveys  the  art  of  those  people 
we  generally  call  "primitive" — African  and 
Oceanic — and  of  the  various  people  of 
North,  Central  and  South  America  before 
the  arrival  of  Columbus.  Far  from  being 
the  crude  expressions  of  illiterate  savages, 
their  art  appeals  to  modern  man  for  the 
sophisticated,  immediate  and  forceful  im- 
pact it  makes.  The  major  styles  and  sub- 
styles  of  the  regions  listed  above  are  iden- 
tified through  slides,  illustrations  and  exam- 
ples exhibited  in  museums  and  galleries, 
and  the  works  are  discussed  from  the  stand- 
point of  their  aesthetic  contributions. 

3  semester  hours 


24:410     Masterpieces  of  World  Art 

Designed  for  non-art  majors,  this  introduc- 
tory course  studies  key  works  of  art  repre- 
senting prehistoric  cultures,  the  ancient 
world,  the  East,  the  Renaissance,  and  the 
modern  period,  in  reference  to  their  histori- 
cal and  cultural  settings  and  the  personality 
of  the  artist.  The  course  employs  illustrated 
lectures,  museum  and  gallery  trips,  readings 
and  discussion. 
3  semester  hours 


24:411     History  of  American  Art 

An  examination  of  art  in  the  United  States 
from  the  colonial  period  to  the  present  with 
special  consideration  given  to  the  question 
of  the  development  of  an  American  "style" 
in  the  light  of  its  relationship  to,  and  de- 
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pendence  upon,  European  art.  The  land- 
scape, portrait  and  genre  traditions  in  the 
painting  of  the  United  States  are  studied,  as 
well  as  the  developments  of  the  20th  Cen- 
tury. Folk,  classical  and  modern  expressions 
in  sculpture  are  surveyed  as  well  as  archi- 
tecture from  colonial  dwellings  to  works  of 
this  century. 
3  semester  hours 


tion  with  the  approval  of  a  faculty  mentor. 
The  project  may  be  an  artistic  expression 
requiring  extended  study  and  time,  an  ex- 
amination and  study  of  an  exhaustive  read- 
ing list,  or  design  and  execution  of  a  re- 
search project.  The  course  may  be  elected 
to  a  maximum  of  12  credits.  Taken  only 
with  approval  of  instructor. 
3  semester  hours  each 


24:412     Art  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 

This  course  explores  the  major  art  move- 
ments of  the  Nineteenth  Century  in  terms 
of  the  changes  of  social,  political,  and  ar- 
tistic institutions  and  ideas  and  interests  of 
the  leading  artist  personalities.  The  rise  of 
Classicism,  Romanticism  and  Realism;  the 
salon  at  midcentury;  and  the  Impressionists 
and  Post-Impressionists  are  discussed  as  well. 
The  work  of  this  period  is  studied  through 
illustrated  lectures,  museum  trips,  reading 
and  discussion. 
3  semester  hours 


24:413     Art  Of  the  Twentieth  Century 

This  course  surveys  the  major  influences 
and  trends  in  the  development  of  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture  of  the  Twentieth 
Century.  Activities  include  illustrated  lec- 
tures, discussions,  readings,  reports,  and 
visits  to  museums  and  galleries. 
3  semester  hours 

24:415A,  B,  C  and  D     Internships  and 
Field  Experience  I,  II,  III  and  IV 

Students  should  select  the  course  for  such 
purposes  as  involvement  beyond  the  campus 
in  a  museum  or  other  art  institution,  partici- 
pation in  inner-city  art  programs,  or  study 
with  an  independent  artist.  Approval  by  a 
supervising  faculty  member  is  required. 
3  semester  hours  each 

24:41 6A,  B,  C  and  D     Fine  Arts 

Independent  Study  I,  II,  III  and  IV 

The  student  will  select  a  topic  for  investiga- 


24:417     Resources  and  Methods  of 
Research  in  the  Arts 

Students  will  be  introduced  to  bibliographic 
and  other  scholarly  resources,  and  to  the 
special  problems  of  scholarship  and  research 
on  art  problems  in  technical,  historical, 
critical  and  the  behavioral  science  fields. 
3  semester  hours 

24:418     Senior  Seminar 

This  is  a  seminar  course  dealing  with  se- 
lected art  problems  of  historic,  social,  and 
philosophical  nature.  Methods  for  dealing 
with  selected  topics  include  lectures,  read- 
ings, reports,  and  discussion.  Taken  only 
with  approval  of  instructor. 
3  semester  hours 

24:41 9A  and  B     Life  Drawing  I  and  II 

A  study  of  the  structure  and  proportions  of 
the  human  form  with  emphasis  on  expres- 
siveness of  drawing. 

2  semester  hours  each 

24:420     The  Arts  of  Africa 

This  course  will  acquaint  the  students  with 
the  painting,  sculpture  and  minor  arts  of  the 
native  cultures  of  Africa,  their  meaning  in 
the  lives  of  the  people,  and  their  esthetic 
content.  Prehistoric  remains  and  the  art 
traditions  of  the  more  recent  past  will  be 
discussed  in  the  contexts  of  stylistic  group- 
ings, relation  to  ceremony  and  to  daily  life, 
symbolism  and  its  relation  to  the  arts  of 
other  cultures. 

3  semester  hours 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 

Professors:  Moore,  Chairman;  Christmann,  Morse,  Wilkes 

Associate  Professors:  Zerbe 

Assistant  Professors:  Hayton,  Oneglia,  Present,  Priesing,  Sacher,  Shadel 

Assistant  Professors  II:  Bate,  Cooper,  Marshall,  Waters,  Wilt 

The  Department  of  Music  of  Montclair  State  College,  which  is  accredited 
by  the  National  Association  of  Schools  of  Music,  offers  a  two-fold  program: 

1.  A  major  in  music  education  for  students  who  wish  to  teach  music  in  grades 
kindergarten  through  twelve. 

2.  Music  courses  as  cultural  background  for  general  students  and  opportunities  to 
participate  in  the  College's  bands,  choirs  and  orchestras. 

THE  MUSIC  EDUCATION   MAJOR 

The  music  education  major  prepares  the  student  to  teach  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music,  general  music  and  music  theory  in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  The  curriculum  includes  four  areas  of  subject-matter:  music  history,  music 
theory,  applied  music  and  music  pedagogy. 

Students  who  wish  to  major  in  music  are  required  to  have  a  departmental 
audition  to  discuss  and  demonstrate  their  qualifications  for  speciahzation  in  this 
field.  Prospective  music  majors  should  have  performance  ability  of  promise  on  a 
primary  and  secondary  instrument,  good  musicality,  a  knowledge  of  elementary 
music  theory  and  should  give  evidence  of  serious  music  study  throughout  the  high 
school  years. 

Students  are  urged  to  participate  in  choral  and  instrumental  organizations  in 
high  school  and  to  study  piano. 

APPLIED  MUSIC 

Music  education  majors  choose  a  primary  and  a  secondary  instrument  in 
applied  music;  one  will  be  a  key-board  instrument.  (See  entrance  requirements 
for  listing  of  primary  instruments.)  The  primary  instrument  represents  the  student's 
greatest  talent  and  accomplishment.  Every  music  major  will  give  a  graduation  re- 
cital on  his  primary  instrument  in  the  senior  year.  Students  receive  a  private  lesson 
on  the  primary  instrument  and  a  class  lesson  (or  an  equivalent  private  lesson)  on 
the  secondary  instrument  each  week. 

Students  are  expected  to  assume  an  active  role  as  participants  in  the  musical 
life  of  the  College  and  the  community. 

All  music  students  will  study  with  the  applied  music  teachers  provided  by 
the  College. 
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All  instruction  in  applied  music  taken  during  the  summer  session  and  all 
instruction  required  to  make  up  failures  in  applied  music  will  be  taken  at  the 
student's  expense. 

All  students  are  expected  to  accompany  on  the  piano  at  the  level  of  their 
ability  as  assigned  by  their  teacher. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS   IN  APPLIED  MUSIC 
Piano  Primary 

All  major  and  harmonic  minor  scales  (four  octaves)  hands  together,  I,  IV,  V 

triads  and  inversions  in  all  major  and  minor  keys. 
A  two-part  invention  or  movement  from  one  of  the  suites  by  Bach. 
A  sonata  by  Haydn,  Mozart  or  Beethoven. 
A  composition  by  a  romantic  or  modern  composer. 

At  least  one  of  the  compositions  listed  above  is  to  be  played  from  memory. 
Ability  to  play  at  sight  a  four-part  Bach  chorale. 

Piano  Secondary 

Ability  to  sight-read  simple  material  of  the  difficulty  of  Hannah  Smith,  Sight-reading 

Exercises,  Parts  1  through  4,  Schroeder  and  Gunther. 
All  major  scales  (two  octaves)  hands  alone. 

I,  IV,  V  triads,  in  all  major  keys,  all  positions,  hands  alone. 
Evidence  of  satisfactory  completion  of  the  Oxford  Older  Beginner's  Book  or 

equivalent  material. 
Two  of  the  following  compositions: 

Minuet  in  G,  Bach 

Sonatina  in  G,  Beethoven 

Melody,  Schumann 

All  non-keyboard  majors  must  study  piano  secondary  (and  take  entrance 
placement  examinations  if  there  has  been  previous  study).  It  is  strongly  recom- 
mended that  the  entrance  requirements  in  secondary  piano  be  completed  while  the 
student  is  in  high  school. 

These  requirements  represent  one  year  of  serious  music  study. 

Entrance  requirements  for  the  other  secondary  instruments  not  listed  herein 
may  be  obtained  upon  request. 

A  student  will  be  admitted  with  a  condition  in  his  secondary  instrument 
provided  he  has  compensatory  performance  abilities  on  other  instruments.  A  condi- 
tion on  the  secondary  instrument,  however,  must  be  removed  during  the  first  year. 
A  student  will  not  be  permitted  to  enter  the  sophomore  year  until  the  condition  has 
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been  removed.  Instruction  on  sub-credit  secondary  instruments  will  be  taken  at  the 
student's  expense  and  from  approved  teachers. 

Organ  Primary 

The  student  should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  major  and  minor  scales, 
chords,  and  arpeggios.  He  should  perform  from  memory  two  piano  compositions: 
A  Bach  Invention  (two  or  three-part). 

A  selection  of  Beethoven,  Chopin,  Debussy  or  contemporary  composer. 

The  student  should  have  at  least  one  year  of  study  at  the  organ,  and  the  following 
works  are  suggested  for  study: 

The  Art  of  Organ-Playing — Dickinson  (Gray) 
Master  Studies  for  the  Organ — Carl  (G.  Schirmer) 
Eight  Little  Preludes  and  Fugues — Bach  (G.  Schirmer) 

At  the  organ  audition,  the  student  will  be  asked  to  sight-read  a  hymn  and  a  trio. 
At  least  one  of  the  following  should  be  played  from  memory. 
Prelude  and  Fugue — Bach  (1-8) 

Adagio  movement:  a  chorale-prelude  or  a  movement  from  a  sonata. 
Contemporary  composition  of  the  student's  choice. 

Voice  Primary 

Meet  piano  secondary  entrance  requirements. 

Scales  and  Exerciees: 

Ability  to  sing  major  and  minor  scales  (one  octave)  from  a  given  pitch. 
Ability  to  sing  arpeggios  (one  octave)  from  a  given  pitch. 

Repertory: 

Ability  to  sing  with  musical  feeling,  good  intonation  and  clear  diction,  two  songs, 
one  of  which  shall  be  from  memory.  Applicants  are  not  restricted  to  the  sugges- 
tion below.  They  may  sing  anything  of  a  more  difficult  nature  from  the  standard 
Oratorio,  Opera  or  English,  French,  German  or  Italian  Art  Song  Repertory. 

Soprano:  Brahms,  "Wiegenlied"  (Lullaby) 

Quilter  arr.,  "Drink  to  Me  Only  With  Thine  Eyes" 
Contralto:  Burleigh  arr.,  "Deep  River" 

Giordani,  "Caro  mio  ben" 
Tenor:  Barber,  "The  Daisies" 

Purcell,  "Passing  By" 
Bass-Baritone:     Franz,  "Dedication" 

Quilter  arr.,  "Drink  to  Me  Only  With  Thine  Eyes" 
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Technique: 

A  pleasing  voice  evidencing  a  good  tonal  placement,  control  of  breath  and 

flexibility  (previous  study  preferred  but  not  required). 
Reading: 

Ability  to  read  with  some  fluency  and  an  acceptable  degree  of  accuracy  simple 

folk  tunes  and  hymns. 

Voice  Secondary 

Repertory: 

Ability  to  sing  with  good  intonation  the  art  songs  above. 

Technique: 

No  requirements  other  than  a  good  natural  voice  which  gives  promise  of  suffici- 
ent development  to  meet  the  needs  of  public  school  music  teaching. 

All  String  Primary  Instruments 
Meet  piano  secondary  entrance  requirement. 
Scales:  All  major  and  melodic  minor  scales  (two  octaves). 
Reading:  Ability  to  read  at  sight  orchestral  music  of  moderate  difficulty. 
Violin 

Study  Materials:  Kayser,  op.  20,  Books  I  &  II,  Mazas,  op.  36,  Book  I 
Repertory:  Accollay  Concerto;  Viotti  Concerto  No.  23;  Old  Italian  or  German 
Sonata  (or  the  equivalent). 
Viola 

Study  Materials:  Wolfahrt,  Foundation  Studies,  Books  I  &  II 
Repertory:  Klengel,  Album  of  Classical  Pieces,  Vol  I,  II  or  III;  Old  Italian^or 
German  sonata  (or  the  equivalent). 
Cello 

Study  Materials:  Lee,  Etudes  for  Cello;  Dotzauer  Etudes. 
Repertory:  Bach  Arioso;  Goltermann  Concerto  No.  4;  Saint-Saens,  The  Swan 
(or  the  equivalent). 
Double-Bass 

Study  Material:  Simandl  Book  I 

Repertory:  Bach,  Minuet  in  G;  Corelli,  Sarbande  (or  the  equivalent). 

All  Woodwind  Primary  Instruments 

Meet  piano  secondary  entrance  requirements. 

Scales:  Chromatic  and  all  major  and  minor  scales  (two  octaves  or  more  where 

possible). 
Reading:  Ability  to  read  at  sight  band  and  orchestra  music  of  class  A  or  B  level. 
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Flute 

Etudes  of  the  difficulty  of  Anderson,  op.  41;  or  Sousman  duets;  or  book  of 

Kohler  Progressive  Studies. 

Repertory:  Scene  from  Orpheus,  Gluck;  or  Minuet  from  L'Arlesienne  Suite — 

Bizet   (or  equivalent  material).  A  concerto  of  the  difficulty  of  Quantz,  G 

Major,  Vivaldi,  "The  Goldfinch,"  Mozart,  G  or  D  Major. 
Oboe 

Etudes  of  the  level  of  Ferling,  Forty  Etudes. 

A  movement  from  a  standard  concerto  or  sonata. 
Bassoon 

Weissenborn  Method  (Cundy-Bettoney)  pp.  10-38;  Mozart  Concerto  K.  191, 

or  equivalent  material. 
Clarinet 

An  etude  from  the  standard  methods  (Klose,  Baermann,  Lazerus,  Labanchi, 

Rose,  etc.)  demonstrating  the  student's  degree  of  advancement. 

A  movement  from  a  standard  concerto  or  sonata,  e.g.,  Mozart,  Spohr,  Brahms, 

Saint-Saens,  etc. 

All  Brass  Primary  Instruments 
Meet  secondary  piano  entrance  requirements. 
Scales:  All  major  and  minor  scales  (two  octaves  where  possible). 
Reading:  Ability  to  read  at  sight  band  and  orchestra  music  of  class  A  or  B  level. 
Cornet-Trumpet 

Studies:  Arban  Method-Characteristic  Studies. 

Repertory:  Any  movement  from  the  Haydn  Trumpet  Concerto,  or  equivalent 
material. 
French  Horn 

Oscar  Franz  Method  for  Horn;  any  movement  from  a  Mozart  Horn  Concerto 
(or  the  equivalent). 
Trombone-Baritone 

40  Progressive  Studies — Tyrell  (Boosey-Hawkes)  Blazevich  Concerto,  Sketch 
No.  5  (Leeds),  or  equivalent  material. 
Tuba 

Arban  Method  (bass  clef)  to  be  played  one  octave  lower,  Bach-Bell  Air  and 
Bouree  (Carl  Fischer),  or  equivalent  material. 

Percussion  Primary 

Meet  secondary  piano  entrance  requirements. 

Performance  on  all  of  the  following: 
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Snare  Drum 

Thirteen  fundamental  rudiments. 
Tympani 

Demonstrate  ability  to  tune. 
Xylophone  or  Bells 

Etudes  from  Arban  Method  for  Cornet;  all  major  and  minor  scales. 

PERFORMANCE   REQUIREMENTS   FOR   STUDENT  TEACHING 

L    Junior 

Meet  the  requirements  as  stated  for  60:210,  Secondary  Piano. 
IL    Senior 

Meet  the  requirements  as  stated  for  60:310,  Secondary  Piano. 

PIPE  ORGAN 

The  College  owns  two  pipe  organs:  the  great  four-manual  Moeller  Organ  in 
the  Memorial  Auditorium  and  the  Clarence  O.  S.  Howe  three  manual  Austin  Organ 
in  Edward  Russ  Hall.  Concerts  are  given  by  visiting  organists,  faculty  and  advanced 
organ  students. 

INSTRUMENT  RENTAL 

A  fee  of  $12.50  will  be  paid  by  those  students  who  rent  college-owned 
instruments  during  the  summer. 

MUSIC  EDUCATION  SPECIALIZATION 

A.  Applied  Music  s.  hrs. 

1.  Primary  Instrument  14 
(may  be  any  orchestral  instrument  or  voice  or  piano  or  organ 
60:103,  104,  203,  204,  303,  304,  403,  404) 

2.  Secondary  Instrument  7 
(after  piano  secondary  is  satisfied  students  may  study  another 
instrument.  60:110,  111,  210,  211,  310,  311,  410,  411) 

3.  Elementary  Conducting  2 

4.  String,  Woodwind,  Brass,  percussion  classes  5 
(60:105,  106,  205,  206,  306) 

5.  Ensembles  (Choir  60:030;  Band  60:032;  Orchestra  60:031  6 

B.  Music  Theory  and  History 

1.  Theory  I  60:101  4 

Theory  II  60:102  4 
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Theory  III  60:201  4 

Theory  IV  60:202  4 

2.  Counterpoint  60:301  3 

3.  Orchestration  60:302  3 

4.  Music  History  I  60:307  2 
Music  History  II  60:308  2 

5.  Teaching  Music  in  the  Secondary  School  60:420  3 
(part  of  the  professional  sequence)  — 

29 

Free  Electives  .2 

ENSEMBLES 

All  music  majors  participate  in  ensembles  throughout  the  four  years  of 
college.  Eight  semesters  must  be  in  the  area  of  the  primary  instrument.  The  area 
of  the  primary  instrument  is  defined  as:  voice  primaries,  choir;  string  players, 
orchestra;  and  wind  and  percussion  players,  band.  A  minimum  of  four  semesters 
must  be  in  a  vocal  ensemble  and  a  minimum  of  four  semesters  must  be  in  an  instru- 
mental ensemble.  Thereafter  the  student  may  elect  membership  in  other  organiza- 
tions, except  that  the  chairman  of  the  department  may  assign  students  to  fill  out 
necessary  sections  of  the  ensembles.  Students  may  not  participate  in  more  than  two 
organizations  either  with  or  without  credit  unless  written  permission  is  obtained 
from  the  chairman. 

RECITALS 

Faculty  Recitals  and  Senior  Graduation  Recitals  are  given  in  the  Recital 
Hall  of  the  Music  Building  and  in  the  Memorial  Auditorium.  Student  Recitals  are 
given  weekly.  All  music  students  are  required  to  perform  in  recitals  as  directed  by 
their  applied  music  teachers,  and  to  attend  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  faculty  and 
student  recitals,  except  seniors. 

MUSIC  COURSES— 60:000 

60:030     Choir  60:100     Introduction  to  Music 

V2  semester  hour  This   course   aims   to   enlarge   the   student's 

horizon  of  musical  awareness.  Emphasis  is 
placed   upon   stimulating  the   enjoyment   of 

60:031      Orchestra  music  rather  than  on  building  up  a  body  of 

facts   about   it.    By   means   of   live   musical 

V2  semester  hour  performance    and    by    directed    listening    to 

recorded  music  the  student  becomes  ac- 
quainted  with   music  which   should  be   the 

60:032     Band  possession  of  every  educated  person. 

V2  semester  hour  2  semester  hours 
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60:101     Theory  I 

An  integrated  theory  course  that  includes 
harmony,  ear  training,  sight  singing  and 
form  and  analysis.  Meets  five  hours  weekly. 
4  semester  hours 


60:150 


Influence  of  Afro-American 
Culture  on  Music 


Meets   five   hours 


60:102     Theory  II 

Continuation   of   60:10: 
weekly. 

Prerequisite:   60:101. 
4  semester  hours 


60:103     Primary  Instrument  I 

2  semester  hours 

60:104     Primary  Instrument  II 

2  semester  hours 

60:105     String  Instruments  I 

Develops  elementary  playing  skills  on  string 
instruments.  The  violin  is  the  basic  instru- 
ment for  all  students  who  have  not  had 
previous  string  experience.  The  materials 
and  methods  used  are  those  recommended 
in  the  teaching  of  these  instruments  in  the 
classroom.  Special  attention  is  given  to  vari- 
ous problems  likely  to  occur  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  beginning  string  classes  in  the  public 
school.  Meets  two  hours  weekly. 
1  semester  hour 

60:106     String  Instruments  II 

Continuation  of  60:105.  Aims  to  develop 
string  playing  at  the  elementary  level.  It  in- 
cludes higher  positions,  bowing  techniques 
and  vibrato.  Opportunity  is  given  to  the 
student  to  become  familiar  with  the  viola, 
cello  and  double-bass.  Students  learn  a 
repertory  of  folk  and  elementary  ensemble 
pieces  suitable  for  grade  school.  Meets  two 
hours  weekly. 
Prerequisite:  60:105. 
/  semester  hour 

60:110     Secondary  Instrument  I 

/  semester  hour 

60:111     Secondary  Instrument  II 

/  semester  hour 


A  consideration  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
Afro-American   Culture    has   influenced   the 
development  of  American  folk  music  and 
art  music. 
2  semester  hours 


Meets   five   hours 


Meets   five   hours 


60:201     Theory  III 

Continuation   of   60:102. 
weekly. 

Prerequisite:  60:102. 
4  semester  hours 

60:202     Theory  IV 

Continuation   of   60:201. 
weekly. 

Prerequisite:  60:201. 
4  semester  hours 


60:203     Primary  Instrument  III 

2  semester  hours 

60:204     Primary  Instrument  IV 

2  semester  hours 

60:205     Brass 

Develops  elementary  skills  on  trumpet,  horn, 
trombone,  and  other  brass  instruments.  The 
materials  and  procedures  used  are  those 
recommended  in  the  teaching  of  these  in- 
struments in  the  classroom.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  the  various  problems  likely  to 
occur  in  the  organization  of  beginning  brass 
classes  in  the  public  school.  Meets  two  hours 
weekly. 
1  semester  hour 

60:206     Woodwind   Instruments 

Develops  skills  on  the  clarinet,  flute,  oboe, 
and  other  woodwind  instruments.  The  mate- 
rials and  methods  used  are  those  recom- 
mended in  the  teaching  of  these  instruments 
in  the  classroom.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  problems  likely  to  occur  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  beginning  woodwind  classes  in  the 
public  school.  Meets  two  hours  weekly. 
1  semester  hour 
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60:210     Secondary  Instrument  III 

1  semester  hour 

60:211     Secondary  Instrument  IV 

1  semester  hour 

60:301     Counterpoint 

A  study  of  Baroque  counterpoint.  Writing, 
dictation  and  analysis  are  included. 
Prerequisite:  60:202. 
3  semester  hours 

60:302     Orchestration 

This  course  makes  a  study  of  the  range,  tun- 
ing, transposition,  and  use  of  all  instruments 
in  the  orchestra  and  band.  It  includes  prac- 
tical arranging  for  various  combinations  of 
instruments  and  the  'completion  of  a  full 
score  for  band  or  orchestra. 
3  semester  hours 


ment.  Includes  the  study  of  the  music  of 
Mendelssohn,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Berlioz. 
2  semester  hours 

60:309     The  Art  of  Jazz 

A  survey  of  the  antecedents  of  the  American 
art-form,  jazz.  Among  areas  for  considera- 
tion ^\\\  be  the  musical  development  of  jazz 
in  America  and  abroad,  the  sociological 
implications  of  jazz  in  American  society 
and  the  impact  of  jazz  upon  contemporary 
musical  composition. 
Prerequisite:  60:100  or  60:308. 
2  semester  hours 

60:310     Secondary  Instrument  V 

/  semester  hour 

60:311     Secondary  Instrument  VI 

V2  semester  hour 


60:303     Primary  Instrument  V 

2  semester  hours 

60:304     Primary  Instrument  VI 

/  semester  hour 

60:306     Percussion  Instruments 

Develops  elementary  skills  on  the  snare 
drum,  bass  drum,  tympani,  cymbals,  bells, 
etc.  The  materials  and  methods  are  those 
recommended  in  teaching  these  instruments 
in  the  classroom.  Meets  2  hours  weekly. 
Prerequisite:  Music  206B. 
/  semester  hour 

60:307     Music  History  I 

Baroque  and  classical  epochs  in  musical  de- 
velopment. It  deals  with  the  beginnings  of 
opera,  the  rise  of  instrumental  music,  and 
the  growth  of  choral  polyphony  in  work  of 
Handel,  Bach,  Mozart,  and  Haydn,  and  cul- 
minates in  Beethoven. 
2  semester  hours 


60:320     Teaching  Music  in  the 
Elementary  Grades  K-6 

Principles,  techniques,  materials  and  methods 
used  in  teaching  music  in  the  elementary 
grades.  It  includes  a  study  of  the  child  voice, 
remedial  aids  for  off-pitch  singers,  rote  song 
procedures,  rhythms,  creativity,  discriminate 
listening,  development  of  music  reading,  and 
the  beginning  instrumental  program  in  the 
primary  grades. 
Prerequisite:  60:202. 
3  semester  hours 

60:334     Choral  Technique 

Aim:  To  develop  the  voice  of  the  student 
through  the  singing  of  choral  material.  It 
includes  the  study  of  the  principles  of  tone 
production,  phrasing,  enunciation,  and  inter- 
pretation. Special  attention  is  given  to  test- 
ing and  classification  of  voices,  balance  of 
parts,  rehearsal  routines,  accompaniments, 
and  conducting.  A  music  elective. 
Prerequisite:  60:202. 
2  semester  hours 


60:308     Music  History  II 

Continuation  of  60:307,  with  a  study  of  the 
various  phases  of  romantic  music  develop- 


60:335     Elementary  Conducting 

Focuses  on  baton  technique,  study  of  the  C 
clefs  and  practical  from  scores  of  orchestral 
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and  choral  repertory. 
Prerequisite:  60:202. 
2  semester  hours 


60:336     School  Orchestras  and  Bands 

This  course  deals  with  the  organization  of 
high  school  orchestras  and  bands,  selection, 
purchase,  and  care  of  instruments,  evalua- 
tion of  teaching  materials,  techniques  of 
class  instruction,  substitution  of  parts,  re- 
hearsal routine,  marching  band.  Students 
will  learn  a  repertory  of  music  suitable  for 
use  in  high  school  orchestras  and  bands.  A 
music  elective. 

Prerequisite:  60:205  and  206. 
2  semester  hours 


60:337     The  Opera 

A   study   of   representative    Italian,   French 

and   German   operas.    Includes   analysis   of 

each  opera  and  illustration  of  its  principal 

numbers. 

2  semester  hours 


60:338     The  Symphony 

A  study  of  representative   symphonies,  or- 
chestral suites,  overtures  and  tone  poems  by 
classic,  romantic  and  modern  composers.  A 
humanities  elective. 
3  semester  hours 


60:401     Music  Composition 

This  course  includes  composition  in  all  vocal 
and  instrumental  forms.  Styles  and  tech- 
niques of  twentieth  century  composers  are 
observed  in  works  suitable  for  the  teaching 
of  music  in  high  school.  A  music  elective. 
Prerequisite:  60:202. 
2  semester  hours 


60:403     Primary  Instrument  VII 
2  semester  hours 

60:404     Primary  Instrument  VIM 

/  semester  hour 


60:405     Orchestra  Conducting  and  Score 
Reading 

Aims  to  develop  skills  in  orchestra  conduct- 
ing and  score  reading.  Includes  a  study  of 
the  particular  type  of  ear  training  needed  in 
conducting,  the  technique  of  the  baton,  score 
reading  and  interpretation.  A  music  elective. 
Prerequisite:  60:302  and  335  or  the  equiva- 
lent. 
2  semester  hours 

60:407     IVIusic  History  III 

A  study  of  the  late  romantic  period  and  the 
rise  of  modern  music.  It  includes  a  study  of 
the  music  of  Richard  Strauss,  Bruckner, 
Prokofieff,  Mahler,  Debussy,  Tchaikowsky, 
Mussorgsky,  Schoenberg,  Bartok,  and  Hin- 
demith.  A  music  elective. 

2  semester  hours 

60:410     Secondary  Instrument  VII 

1  semester  hour 

60:411     Secondary  Instrument  VIM 

V2  semester  hour 

60:420     The  Teaching  of  Music  in 
Secondary  Schools 

The  philosophy,  aims,  content  and  proce- 
dures of  music  teaching  in  the  junior  and 
senior  high  school.  Special  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  teaching  of  the  general 
music  class  and  the  incorporation  of  new 
methods.  Lesson  plans  and  units  of  work 
are  prepared  for  use  in  the  classroom. 
Prerequisite:    60:320. 

3  semester  hours 

60:426     Survey  of  Music  Literature 

This  course  is  designed  for  the  general  stu- 
dent and  includes  a  study  of  folk  song,  art 
song,  oratorio,  opera,  idealized  dance  forms, 
instrumental  suites,  sonata  form,  the  sym- 
phony, and  symphonic  poem.  Abundant  use 
of  musical  illustration,  directed  listening, 
and  participation  acquaint  the  student  with 
great  masterpieces  of  music  which  should 
be  the  possession  of  every  educated  person. 
A  humanities  elective. 

2  semester  hours 
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60:429     Choral  Conducting 

This  course  is  essentially  professional  and  is 
designed  for  teachers-in-service.  Problems  of 
group  tone  production,  tuning,  posture,  score 
reading,  interpretation,  and  techniques  of 
choral  conducting.  Materials  suitable  for  use 
in  high  school  are  analyzed  and  performed. 
A  music  elective. 
Prerequisite:  60:335. 
2  semester  hours 

60:430     Problems  in  Teaching  of  School 
Music 

This  is  a  post-student  teaching  course.  It 
aims  to  (1)  evaluate  student-teaching  expe- 
riences; (2)  give  an  opportunity  to  the  stu- 
dent to  share  with  his  classmates  the  prob- 
lems encountered  in  student  teaching  and 
to  seek  a  possible  solution  for  the  same; 
(3)  meet  shortages  in  teacher  preparation 
not  provided  for  in  previous  courses;  (4) 
give  the  student  a  unified  view  of  school- 
music  education  before  he  enters  the  teach- 
ing field.  A  music  elective. 
Prerequisite:  60:420. 
2  semester  hours 


60:431     Workshop  in  Public  School  Music 

This  course  is  essentially  professional  and  is 
designed  for  teachers-in-service.  Problems  of 
scheduling,  curriculum-planning  for  music 
courses,  in-service  workshops  for  classroom 
teachers  are  studied.  The  content  of  the 
course  is  determined  by  needs  in  the  field 
which  will  be  worked  out  by  individual 
projects.  A  music  elective. 
Prerequisite:  60:420. 
2  semester  hours 


60:490     Survey  of  Choral  Materials  for 
Use  in  Public  Schools 

Designed  to  acquaint  students  with  mate- 
rials suitable  for  changed,  unchanged,  chang- 
ing, and  mixed  voices,  this  course  includes 
criteria  for  evaluating  published  music  for 
the  public  schools.  The  members  of  the  class 
comprise  a  laboratory  chorus  and  report 
their  findings.  Included  are  materials  for 
accompanied,  a  cappella,  and  small  as  well 
as  large  groups.  A  music  elective. 
Prerequisite:  60:429. 
2  semester  hours 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  SPEECH  AND  THEATER 

Professors:  Fox,  McElroy 

Associate  Professors:  Moll,  Acting  Chairman;  Ballare,  Kauffman,  Rockwood 

Assistant  Professors  II:  Eaton,  Greenberg,  MacConnell,  Schlanger,  Sobolik 

The  Speech  and  Theater  Department  programs  are  designed  to  provide 
considerable  in-depth  study  in  the  areas  of  speech  and  theater.  Students  may  choose 
to  pursue  either  the  Speech  and  Theater  major  or  the  Speech  and  Theater  Teaching 
major.  The  Speech  and  Theater  teacher  candidate  must  also  prepare  himself  in  a 
second  teaching  field. 

The  two  modern  theaters  with  shops  and  full  facilities,  expanding  offerings 
of  major  and  workshop  productions,  off-campus  performances  of  programs  and 
touring  of  plays,  as  well  as  sharing  in  the  development  and  activities  of  the  newly 
created  School  of  Fine  and  Performing  Arts,  provide  the  Speech  and  Theater  major 
with  opportunities  of  uncommon  depth  and  variety.  Players,  an  all  student  organiza- 
tion of  national  repute,  plays  to  over  10,000  persons  annually. 

SPEECH  AND  THEATER  MAJOR 

Required  Courses:  s.  hrs. 

2 1 : 1 00         Fundamentals  of  Speech  ( 3 ) 

21:104         Phonetic  Study  of  Speech  Sounds  3 

21:106         Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature  3 

21:107         Theory  and  Techniques  of  Acting  2 

21:108         Elements  of  Technical  Theater  2 

21:204         Fundamentals  of  Public  Speaking  3 

21:440         Theater  History:  Classical  to  Elizabethan  2 

21:456         Art  of  Play  Direction  3 

21:491         Argumentation  and  Debate  3 

Total  Required      21 
Elective  Courses:  (12  s.  hrs.  required) 

2 1 :  208  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Vocal  and  Auditory  Mechanism       3 

21:435  Problems  in  Technical  Theater  2 

21:436  Fundamentals  of  Stage  Lighting  3 

21:438  Creative  Dramatics  2 

21:439  Advanced  Creative  Dramatics  4 

21:441  Theater  History:  Restoration  to  Modern  2 

21:448  Choral  Speaking  2 

21:449  Contemporary  Public  Address  2 
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21:464         Psychology  of  Oral  Communication  2 

21 'All         Problems  in  Acting  2 

21:472         Voice  Science  2 

21:490         Group  Discussion  and  Leadership  3 

One  of  the  elective  courses  may  be  selected  from  the  following:  s.  hrs 

20:341         Art  of  Poetry  3 

20:441         Modern  Poetry:  French  Symbolists  to  T.  S.  Eliot  2 

40:412         General  Linguistics  .  2 

Total  Electives  Required  12 

Total  Credits  for  Major  33 


Total  Electives  Required  12  s.  hrs. 

Total  Credits  for  Major  33  s.  hrs. 

SPEECH  AND  THEATER  TEACHING   MAJOR 

s.  hrs. 

21:103         Voice  and  Speech  Improvement  3 

21 :  104         Phonetic  Study  of  Speech  Sounds  3 

21:106         Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature  3 

21:107         Theories  and  Techniques  of  Acting  2 

21:108         Elements  of  Technical  Theater  2 

21:204         Fundamentals  of  Public  Speaking  3 

21:417         Methods  in  the  Teaching  of  Speech  and  Dramatics  3 

21:440         Theater  History:  Classical  to  Elizabethan  2 

21 :456         Art  of  Play  Direction  3 

21:460         Speech  Improvement  Practicum  3 

21:490         Group  Discussion  and  Leadership  3 

Speech  Electives  5 

Second  Teaching  Field  18 
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SPEECH  AND  THEATER  ARTS   MINOR 


Specialization  requirements  for  the  speech  and  theater  arts  minor  program 
are  as  follows:  21:103,  104,  106,  107,  204,  456,  a  speech  elective.  Students  who 
complete  the  program  are  eligible  for  certification  endorsement  to  teach  speech  arts 
in  grades  7-12. 
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SPEECH  AND  THEATER  COURSES— 21:000 


21:100     Fundamentals  of  Speech 

Effective  voice  production  and  clear,  pleas- 
ing diction  are  developed  through  speech 
activities.  The  work  is  adapted  to  individual 
needs  as  related  by  recordings  and  diagnos- 
tic tests.  The  work  may  include  prescribed 
additional  practice  in  the  speech  laboratory. 
Failure  to  achieve  an  acceptable  standard 
of  performance  results  in  the  withholding  of 
credit  until  the  student  demonstrates  satis- 
factory achievement. 
3  semester  hours 


21:103     Voice  and  Speech  Improvement 

This  course  affords  an  opportunity  for  the 
students  to  develop  their  own  voice  and 
speech  techniques  and  to  eliminate  faults. 
Consideration  is  also  given  to  the  procedures 
used  in  helping  others  to  improve  voice  and 
speech  patterns. 

3  semester  hours 


21:104     Phonetic  Study  of  Speech  Sounds 

An  intensive  study  is  made  of  the  manner 
and  place  of  articulation  of  sounds  heard 
in  American  English.  Skill  is  developed  in 
using  the  International  Phonetic  Alphabet 
to  transcribe  speech  both  prescriptively  and 
descriptively,  from  live  and  recorded  voices. 
Consideration  is  also  given  to  the  intona- 
tion and  stress  patterns  of  spoken  English. 

3  semester  hours 


21:106     Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature 

This  course  is  organized  to  increase  the  stu- 
dent's appreciation  of  literature.  The  empha- 
sis is  on  individual  classroom  performances 
followed  by  informal  critiques  and  the  de- 
velopment of  a  repertory. 
3  semester  hours 

21:107     Theories  and  Techniques  of 
Acting 

Techniques  of  acting  styles,  pantomine  and 
improvisation  are  the  basis  for  activities,  as 
well  as  a  concentrated  study  of  make-up. 
Each  student  develops  a  scene   or  charac- 


terization, frequently  as  cast  member  of  a 
student-directed  one-act  play. 
Prerequisite:  21:437A  or  equivalent. 
2  semester  hours 

21:108     Elements  of  Technical  Theater 

Technical  problems  of  scenery,  lighting, 
properties,  and  costuming  form  the  basis  of 
the  course.  Work  in  the  scene  shop  on 
major  campus  productions  provides  prac- 
tical opportunities  for  developing  the  skills 
and  understandings. 
Prerequisite:  21:457B  or  equivalent. 

2  semester  hours 

21:200     Public  Speaking:  A  Rhetorical 
Approach 

Modern  speech  practice  is  studied  through 
classical  rhetorical  theory.  A  reading  list  of 
primary  sources  and  definite  contemporary 
works  as  coupled  with  the  analytical  study 
of  representative  speeches.  Some  opportu- 
nity is  afforded  the  student  to  apply  the 
theory. 

3  semester  hours 

21:204     Fundamentals  of  Public 
Speaking 

The  student  studies  techniques  for  preparing 
and  delivering  effective,  informative,  per- 
suasive, and  entertaining  speeches.  He  is 
given  special  oppoi  ^unities  to  address  the 
class  to  enter  into  formal  critiques  and  to 
moderate  one  program. 
3  semester  hours 

21:417     Methods  in  the  Teaching  of 
Speech  and  Dramatics 

A  study  is  made  of  the  objectives  of  speech 
education  at  each  grade  level;  of  approaches, 
problems,  materials,  textbooks,  and  tech- 
niques in  specific  speech  areas;  of  modern 
trends  in  instruction;  and  of  the  integration 
of  speech  with  other  academic  fields. 
3  semester  hours 

21:435     Problems  in  Technical  Theater 

This  workshop  course  provides  training  in 
constructing   and   painting  of  scenery,   and 
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lighting   the   stage.   A  minimum   of   twelve 
clock  hours  in  the  scene  shop  is  required. 
Prerequisite:  21:108,  or  437B,  or  equivalent. 

2  semester  hours 

21:436     Fundamentals  of  Stage  Lighting 

The  purpose  is  to  analyze  the  functions  of 
light  on  a  stage  and  to  study  and  use  instru- 
ments to  achieve  desired  effects.  Optimum 
and  minimum  equipment  are  studied.  The 
laboratory  work  is  done  in  the  Memorial 
Auditorium.  Students  are  encouraged  to  ap- 
ply the  principles  of  stage  lighting  to  the 
specific  auditorium  in  which  they  may  work. 
Prerequisites:  21:108,  435  or  permission  of 
the  instructor. 

3  semester  hours 

21:437A     Dramatic  Production  Workshop: 
Acting 

2  semester  hours 

21:437B     Dramatic  Production  Workshop: 
Technical  Theater 

These  courses  are  designed  for  those  stu- 
dents desiring  a  comprehensive  introductory 
course  in  theater  production.  Students  par- 
ticipate as  junior  members  of  the  summer 
theater  company.  They  place  special  empha- 
sis upon  stagecraft  and  lighting,  or  acting. 
In  addition,  they  participate  in  the  costum- 
ing, make-up,  and  house-management  ac- 
tivities. These  courses  may  be  used  as 
partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  of  the 
undergraduate  speech  major  or  minor,  or  as 
a  prerequisite  to  matriculation  for  the  Mas- 
ter's degree  in  speech. 
Prerequisite:  21:107  &  108  or  equivalent. 
2  semester  hours 

21:438     Creative  Dramatics 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  study  the 
principles  and  techniques  of  creative  dra- 
matics as  they  may  be  applied  in  the  class- 
room, theater,  and  speech  therapy  program, 
paralleling  the  mental,  physical,  and  emo- 
tional levels  of  children  in  all  grades.  The 
philosophy  of  creativity  and  the  integration 
of  the  arts  are  bases  for  student  participa- 
tion in  planning  and  presenting  demonstra- 
tions with  children. 
2  semester  hours 


21:439     Advanced  Creative  Dramatics: 
The  Arts  in  Teaching 

This  course  is  to  prepare  teachers  to  arouse 
and  direct  creative  abilities  in  students  and 
to  act  as  resource  people  for  other  teachers 
in  applying  the  media  of  dramatics,  music, 
art,  and  dance  in  presentation  of  various 
subject  matter. 
Prerequisite:  21:438. 
4  semester  hours 

21:440     Theater  History:  Classical  to 
Elizabethan 

This  course  is  designed  to  offer  the  student 
a  comprehensive  view  of  the  development 
of  the  theater  from  the  classical  Greek 
through  the  Elizabethan  period.  Special  at- 
tention is  placed  upon  plays  and  playwrights 
of  the  period,  theater  architecture,  scenery, 
costuming,  styles  of  acting  and  presentation 
of  each  period.  Course  work  includes  oral 
reports,  lectures,  and  classroom  demonstra- 
tions. 
2  semester  hours 

21:441     Theater  History:  Restoration  to 
Modern 

This  course  is  designed  to  extend  to  the 
student  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  theater  from  the  Restoration 
through  the  modern  period.  Special  atten- 
tion is  placed  upon  plays  and  playwrights 
of  the  period,  theater  architecture,  scenery, 
costuming,  styles  of  acting  and  presentation 
of  the  period.  Course  work  includes  oral 
reports,  lectures,  and  classroom  demonstra- 
tion. 
2  semester  hours 

21:448     Choral  Speaking 

In  a  speaking  choir,  students  acquire  skill 
in  interpreting  literature  suitable  for  group 
practice.  Consideration  is  given  to  their  use 
in  the  various  grade  levels  in  teaching.  Stu- 
dents prepare  a  group  of  selections  suitable 
for  their  particular  interest  and  purpose. 
2  semester  hours 

21:449     Contemporary  Public  Address 

This  is  an  advanced  course  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  public  speaking.  It  provides 
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opportunity  for  training  in  more  complex 
speech  skills,  especially  in  leadership  in 
speech  situations. 

Prerequisite:   21:204  or  the  equivalent. 
2  semester  hours 


play  or  its  equivalent;  giving  a  public  play 
reading  or  lecture  recital;  directing  a  series 
of  assembly  programs;  or  directing  and  pro- 
ducing a  series  of  radio  programs. 
7  semester  hour 


21:454     Training  the  Speaking  Voice 

This  is  a  course  in  the  study  of  the  problems 
of  speech,  the  development  of  a  pleasant 
speaking  voice  with  precision  in  diction, 
and  the  application  of  speech  skills  to  prac- 
tical speaking  situations. 
2  semester  hours 

21:456     Art  of  Play  Direction 

This  course  covers  choosing,  casting,  and 
directing  plays.  Scenes  are  directed  for  class 
criticism,  and  a  detailed  prompt-book  of  a 
play  is  prepared.  Whenever  possible,  this 
play  is  given  before  an  audience. 
Prerequisite:  21:107  or  437B. 
5  semester  hours 

21:457     Directing  the  Assembly  Program 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  prepare 
students  to  organize  and  to  conduct  assem- 
bly programs  and  similar  activities.  Class 
lectures  and  discussions  cover  all  phases  of 
the  director's  responsibilities.  Groups  con- 
duct research  on  suitable  program  materials 
and  share  their  findings.  Each  student  pre- 
pares a  detailed  script  for  one  assembly  or 
commencement  program. 

2  semester  hours 

21:460     Speech   Improvement  Practicum 

This  course  will  provide  directed  teaching 
experiences  for  improving  the  speech  of  sec- 
ondary age  persons  who  will  attend  the 
College  speech  clinic.  Supervision  of  similar 
teaching  in  nearby  public  schools  may  also 
be  provided.  The  course  is  intended  pri- 
marily for  speech  arts  teaching  majors. 
Prerequisite:   21:103,   104,   106,  204. 

3  semester  hours 

21:465     Speech  Arts  Activity 

Credit  is  given  for  some  supervised  speech- 
arts  activity,  such  as:  playing  a  major  role 
in  a  major  production;  directing  a  three-act 


21:467     Oral  Interpretation  for  the 
Teacher 

This  course  is  to  help  the  teacher  develop 
his  potentialities  in  oral  reading.  Each  stu- 
dent is  given  many  opportunities  to  read 
aloud  and  to  participate  in  informal  cri- 
tiques. Assistance  is  given  in  compiling  a 
repertory  of  selections  most  useful  in  daily 
teaching. 
2  semester  hours 


21:471     Advanced  Acting 

Through  three  areas  of  activity  this  course 
aims  to  broaden  the  student's  appreciation 
of  the  art  of  acting  and  to  increase  his  own 
acting  skill.  Individual  study  of  established 
actors  and  schools  of  acting,  through  cri- 
tiques of  current  acting  as  observed  by 
attending  professional  productions,  and  prep- 
aration of  solo  and  group  acting  exercises. 
Prerequisite:  21:107  or  the  equivalent  with 
a  grade  of  "B"  or  better  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Limited  enrollment. 

2  semester  hours 

21:490     Group  Discussion  and 
Leadership 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  study  the 
principles  of  democratic  discussion  and 
methods  employed  in  guiding  and  participat- 
ing in  the  informal  group  discussion,  and 
in  the  panel,  symposium,  lecture,  and  de- 
bate forum.  Techniques  and  uses  of  parlia- 
mentary procedure  are  also  considered. 
Application  of  the  principles  and  methods 
studied  is  given  through  student  participa- 
tion in  the  various  types  of  discussion  pro- 
gram dealing  with  ways  in  which  group  dis- 
cussion may  be  used  as  an  effective  teaching 
method  in  the  general  school  curriculum. 

3  semester  hours 

21:491     Argumentation  and  Debate 

A  study  is  made  in  this  course  of  the  princi- 
ples of  argumentation  including  characteris- 
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tics  of  propositions,  definitions  of  terms, 
logical  organization,  evidence,  and  oral  ar- 
gumentation techniques,  and  of  the  organ- 
ization and  coaching  of  school  forensic  pro- 
grams. Practice  and  experience  are  afforded 
the  student  in  argumentation  and  debate  on 
current,  significant  issues. 
3  semester  hours 


21:497     Movement  for  the  Theater 

This  course  presents  a  study  of  the  natural 
quality  of  uninhibited  movement  and  rhythm 
for  the  actor  as  well  as  others  in  the  per- 
forming  arts   of   music,   dance   and   mime. 


The  student  explores  and  develops  his  own 
capacities     for     functional     and     expressive 
movement  and  rhythm. 
2  semester  hours 

21:498     Dance  for  the  Theater 

To  provide  the  student  with  basic  technical 
skills  in  various  theater  dance  forms  and 
choreographic  techniques  with  application 
to  selected  theatrical  problems.  Reference 
will  be  made  to  dance  in  musical  comedy, 
entr'acte,  processions,  fight  scenes,  period 
plays,  and  dream  sequences  among  others. 
2  semester  hours 
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SCHOOL  OF  HUMANITIES 

The  School  of  Humanities  will  be  the  second  of  the  new  schools  to  be 
formed.  It  has  been  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  will  include  the  De- 
partment of  English,  Department  of  Foreign  Languages,  and  Department  of 
Philosophy  and  Religion.  Over  200  students  and  faculty  are  participating  in  the 
28  committees  organized  for  the  planning  of  the  School.  It  will  be  formally  estab- 
lished in  January  of  1970,  under  present  plans. 

The  outstanding  programs  of  the  incorporated  departments  will  be  con- 
tinued when  the  School  is  fully  formed,  but  it  is  also  expected  that  new  programs 
will  emerge  from  the  planning.  Several  of  the  planning  committees  are  concerned 
with  new  programs  in  journalism,  Afro-Asian  languages,  and  interdisciplinary 
majors.  Programs  in  creative  writing  will  be  coordinated  with  the  School  of  Fine 
and  Performing  Arts. 

The  School  of  Humanities  will  occupy  Partridge  Hall,  a  new  classroom  and 
faculty  office  facility  scheduled  for  completion  in  February,  1970.  The  new  build- 
ing will  permit  the  faculty  of  over  55  to  be  housed  in  adjoining  offices  and  in  close 
proximity  to  the  student  and  faculty  lounges  and  classrooms. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH 

Professors :  Bohn,  Chairman;  Earley,  Pettegrove,  Radner 

Associate  Professors:  Almquist,  Hanson,  Roberts,  Schwegel 

Assistant  Professors:   Barrett,  Dell,  Gardner,  Gordon,   Grieco,  Healey,   McGee, 

Mickelson,  Reaske,  Rich,  Rudy 
Assistant  Professors  II:   Anand,  Becker,  Feierabend,  Johnston,   Lovasco,  Paul, 

Solter,  Stone 

The  English  program  aims  to  offer  a  student  wishing  to  major  in  English 
a  liberal  program,  with  considerable  choice  to  satisfy  whatever  plans  he  may  have 
for  graduate  or  professional  work.  At  the  same  time,  the  courses  are  designed  to 
enable  the  student  to  develop  a  general  awareness  of  human  responsibility  as  well 
as  an  opportunity  to  develop  self-interests.  A  liberal  arts  approach  should  extend 
beyond  concentrating  upon  a  major  interest,  and  to  this  end,  the  student  is  invited 
to  examine  for  election  courses  in  other  fields  which  will  broaden  and  enrich  his 
immediate  interest  in  English.  To  prepare  a  student  for  the  many  eventualities  of 
life,  the  English  program  accents  both  depth  and  latitude. 

Students  wishing  to  major  in  English  must  accumulate  33  semester  hours 
of  credit  in  this  field  to  reach  their  objective,  distributed  as  follows:  9  semester 
hours  of  prescribed  courses;  12  semester  hours  of  required  courses  in  American 
Literature  and  English  Literature  listed  below;  12  semester  hours  of  free  English 
electives.  Of  the  40-52  semester  hours  of  free  electives  in  the  total  curriculum,  10 
may  be  devoted  to  English  courses,  giving  a  total  of  22  semester  hours  of  English 
electives. 

Prescribed  Courses:  s.  hrs. 
20:223         Myth  and  Literature  3 

20:341         Art  of  Poetry  3 

20:418         The  English  Language — History  and  Grammar — Linguistics  I        3 

Required  Courses:  (Elect  two  from  each  of  the  following  areas.) 

American  Literature 

20:225         Early  American  Literature  3 

20:226         Literature  of  the  American  Renaissance  3 

20:253         American  Drama  3 

20:263         Twentieth  Century  American  Novel  3 

20:362         American  Fiction  to  1900  3 
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English  Literature:  s.  hrs. 

20:432  Medieval  Literature  3 

20:434  Renaissance  Literature  3 

20:435  Eighteenth  Century  English  Poetry  and  Prose  3 

20:436  Nineteenth  Century  English  Romantic  Literature  3 

20:437  Victorian  Prose  and  Poetry  3 

English  courses  other  than  the  three  prescribed  and  the  two  required  in 
American  literature  and  the  two  required  in  English  literature  are  electives,  and 
may  be  used  as  the  student  wishes  to  develop  an  interest  in  any  one  of  the  following 
areas  of  specialization:  Linguistics,  Writing,  World  Literature,  English  Literature, 
American  Literature.  No  student  is  required  to  establish  such  a  specialization;  he 
is  free  to  distribute  his  electives  in  whatever  manner  he  chooses.  Advisors  will 
always  be  available  to  help  the  student  to  determine  a  good  program,  especially  as 
he  looks  forward  to  graduate  study. 

Elective  Courses: 

English  courses  in  the  areas  of  possible  specializations: 

Linguistics: 

20:112  English  for  Non-English  Speaking  Students  I  2 

20:113  English  for  Non-English  Speaking  Students  II  2 

20:311  Psychology  of  Language  2 

20:418  The  English  Language — History  and  Grammar — Linguistics  I  3 

20:419  The  English  Language — History  and  Grammar — Linguistics  II  3 

20:490  Seminar  in  Linguistics  3 

Writing: 

20:104  Creative  Writing  3 

20:105  Composition  and  Literature  I  3 

20:106  Composition  and  Literature  II  3 

20: 107  Writing  and  Literary  Analysis  I  3 

20: 108  Writing  and  Literary  Analysis  II  3 

20:309  Practical  Journalism  I  3 

20:310  Practical  Journalism  II  3 

20:313  Workshop  Journalism  3 

20:407  Approaches  to  Critical  Writing  3 

20:408  Advanced  Creative  Writing  2 

20:409  Play  writing  2 

20:491  Seminar  in  Writing  3 
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World  Literature 

20:106  Composition  and  Literature  II  3 

20:107  Writing  and  Literary  Analysis  I  3 

20:108  Writing  and  Literary  Analysis  II  3 

20:123  Eastern  World  Literature  2 

20:124  Literature  and  Sociology  3 

20:126  Western  World  Literature  3 

20:161  Short  Story  3 

20:223  Myth  and  Literature  3 

20:224  Literature  and  Psychology  3 

20:251  Modern  Drama:  Ibsen  to  O'Neill  2. 

20:252  Contemporary  Drama:  Anderson  to  the  Present  2 

20:262  Modern  European  Novel  3 

20:264  Afro- American  Writers  3 

20:265  Development  of  Black  Thought  3 

20:266  African  Myth  and  Literature  3 

20:269  The  Literature  of  Ideas  in  Twentieth  Century  America  2 

20:321  Literature  and  Art  in  Western  Culture  2 

20:332  Literature  of  the  Irish  Renaissance  3 

20:341  Art  of  Poetry  3 

20:432  Medieval  Literature  3 

20:434  Renaissance  Literature  3 

20:441  Modern  Poetry:  French  Symbolists  to  T.  S.  Eliot  2 

20:454  Film  and  Society  3 

20:461  Biography  3 

20:462  Autobiography  3 

20:463  History  of  Criticism  3 
20:380,381  English  Independent  Study  (Juniors)  2  or  3 
20:480,481  English  Independent  Study  (Seniors)                             (each)  2  or  3 

20:492  Seminar  in  World  Literature  3 

English  Literature 

20:124  Literature  and  Sociology  3 

20:151  History  of  Drama  in  England  3 

20:161  Short  Story  3 

20:223  Myth  and  Literature  3 

20:224  Literature  and  Psychology  3 

20:251  Modern  Drama:  Ibsen  to  O'Neill  2 

20:252  Contemporary  Drama:  Anderson  to  the  Present  2 

20:269  The  Literature  of  Ideas  in  Twentieth  Century  America  2 

20:332  Literature  of  the  Irish  Renaissance  3 

20:341  Art  of  Poetry  3 
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American  Literature 

20:124  Literature  and  Sociology 

20:125  Literature  of  Social  Protest  in  America  Since  1920 

20:161  Short  Story 

20:223  Myth  and  Literature 

20:224  Literature  and  Psychology 

20:225  Early  American  Literature 

20:226  Literature  of  the  American  Renaissance 

20:251  Modern  Drama:  Ibsen  to  O'Neill 

20:252  Contemporary  Drama:  Anderson  to  the  Present 

20:253  American  Drama 

20:264  Afro-American  Writers 


Students  specializing  in  World  Literature,  English  Literature  or  American 
Literature  will  find  courses  in  other  departments  supportive.  Advisors  are  available 
to  recommend  specific  elective  courses  as  students  arrange  a  program  of  free 
electives. 

Students  wishing  teacher  certification  must  pursue  the  professional  sequence 
as  outlined  on  page  53.  Two  English  courses,  371  and  419,  are  recommended  as 
good  professional  preparation. 

All  entering  students  who  achieve  a  score  of  not  less  than  600  on  the 
College  Entrance  Achievement  Test  will  have  English  105  and  106  waived  with  the 
opportunity  to  elect  one  of  the  following  English  courses  the  first  semester  and  one 
the  second  semester:  104,  123,  124,  125,  126,  224,  264,  309,  407,  409.  If  a  stu- 
dent, for  whom  105  and  106  have  been  waived,  wishes,  however,  to  take  a  required 
course  in  writing,  he  may  do  so,  electing  107,  followed  by  108  the  second  semester. 


ENGLISH  COURSES— 20:000 


20:104     Creative  Writing 

Recognition    and    development    of    creative 
ability    in    writing,    finding   best    form    and 
style  through  writing  and  through  criticism 
by  both  professor  and  class. 
3  semester  hours 


20:105     Composition  and  Literature  I 

Reading  selected  literary  works  from  differ- 
ent periods  and  cultures  to  provide  basis  for 
principles  and  methods  of  expository  writ- 
ing; a  substantial  number  of  writing  assign- 
ments required  to  provide  practice  in  both 
composition  and  literary  analysis. 
3  semester  hours 


20:106     Composition  and  Literature  II 

Skills  developed  in  20:105  utilized  in  criti- 
cizing representative  selections  of  literature 
typifying  the  major  cultural  epochs  of  the 
Western  world;  in  addition  to  frequent  writ- 
ing assignments,  a  research  paper  dealing 
with  some  aspect  of  the  literature  required. 
3  semester  hours 

20:107     Writing  and  Literary  Analysis  I 

More  advanced  writing  assignments  and 
more  extensive  literary  coverage  than  re- 
quired in  20:105;  Western  world  literature 
from  antiquity  through  the  medieval;  only 
students  with  superior  entrance  standing  in 
English  will  be  admitted. 
3  semester  hours 
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20:108     Writing  and  Literary  Analysis  II 

Same    qualifications    required    for    20:107; 
Western  world  literature  from  Renaissance 
through  the  contemporary. 
3  semester  hours 

20:112     English  for  Non-English  Speaking 
Students  I 

Language  patterns  and  usage  in  oral  and 
written  English  studied  and  practiced,  em- 
phasizing needs  of  the  individual  student; 
comparative  linguistics  examined  for  broad- 
ening understanding  and  enhancing  facility. 
2  semester  hours 

20:113     English  for  Non-English  Speaking 
Students  II 

Opportunity    to    continue    progress    in    the 
English  language  in  such  areas  as  listening, 
reading,    writing    and    speaking.    Emphasis, 
however,  on  writing. 
Prerequisite:  20:112. 
2  semester  hours 

20:123     Eastern   World   Literature 

Classics  of  Persia,  India,  China,  and  Japan 
studied:  attention  also  given  to  modern  writ- 
ings. 
2  semester  hours 


20:126     Western  World  Literature 

Selected  literary  masterpieces  which  reflect 
the  major  thought  transitions  in  the  evolve- 
ment  of  Western  World  culture  with  em- 
phasis on  the  constant  reinterpretation  of 
certain  universal  themes,  motifs,  and  con- 
cepts in  the  different  transitions;  the  artistic 
forms  in  which  these  themes,  motifs,  and 
concepts  have  been  shaped;  the  intellectual 
substratum  that  has  given  both  unity  and 
diversity  to  these  interpretations  and  forms; 
the  relevance  of  the  entire  study  to  con- 
temporary world  understanding  and  to  the 
individual  student's  self-knowledge  and  de- 
velopment. 
3  semester  hours 

20:151      History  of  Drama  in  England 

Dramatic  literature  in  England  from  medi- 
eval   origins    to    the    twentieth    century;    all 
important  phases  of  the  development  studied 
to  achieve  comprehensive  survey. 
3  semester  hours 

20:161      Short  Story 

Analysis  of  short  story  as  an  evolving  lite- 
rary   form;    emphasis    on    nineteenth    and 
twentieth  centuries;  stories  analyzed  for  both 
human  and  literary  values. 
3  semester  hours 


20:124     Literature  and  Sociology 

Literary  works  as  both  mirror  and  criticism 
of  their  society,  through  the  insights  of 
sociologists  from  Comte  to  Riesman.  Indi- 
vidual works  are  grouped  in  the  following 
emphases:  individual  vs.  communal  values, 
class  conflict,  conformity  and  protest,  rela- 
tionship between  literary  type  and  social 
structure. 
3  semester  hours 

20:125     Literature  of  Social  Protest  in 
America  since  1920 

Novels,  dramas,  and  poetry,  having  as  part 
of  their  purpose  the  protest  against  social 
injustices  in  the  United  States  since  World 
War  I.  by  such  writers  as'^'Sinclair  Lewis, 
John  Steinbeck,  John  Dos  Passos,  Carl 
Sandburg,  Eugene  O'Neill,  and  James  Bald- 
win. 

3  semester  hours 


20:223     Myth  and  Literature 

Selected  primitive  and  classical  myths 
studied  comparatively  with  emphasis  on 
some  of  the  major  motifs  and  archetypes; 
selected  literary  works  analyzed  to  illustrate 
function  of  myth  and  myth-making  process 
in  literature;  theories  about  origin  of  myths 
considered. 
3  semester  hours 

20:224     Literature  and  Psychology 

Terminology  and  techniques  of  the  major 
modern  depth  psychologies  —  Freudian, 
Jungian,  Adlerian — to  illuminate  the  literary 
portrayal  of  human  character  and  action  in 
some  of  the  masterpieces  of  world  literature; 
study  organized  into  themes  as  the  following 
suggest:  the  quest  for  selfhood;  the  alienated 
individual;  love  and  marriage;  parents  and 
children. 
3  semester  hours 
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20:225     Early  American  Literature 

American  Literature  from  the  Puritans  to 
Cooper,  designed  to  trace  the  development 
of  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  thought  and 
the  beginning  of  America's  move  for  cultural 
independence. 
3  semester  hours 


20:226 


Literature  of  the  American 
Renaissance 


The    major    works    of   the    masters   of   the 

American      Romantic      period:      Emerson, 

Thoreau,    Hawthorne,    Melville,    Whitman, 

Poe. 

3  semester  hours 

20:251      Modern  Drama:  Ibsen  t'>  n'N^ili 

Representative  plays  studied  for  individual 
merit  and  for  unique  contntiuiioiio  lo  me 
development  of  modern  drama;  critical  in- 
sight and  historical  perspective  emphasized 
as  keys  to  understanding  and  appreciation. 
2  semester  hours 

20:252     Contemporary  Drama:  Anderson 
to  the  Present 

Key  plays  studied  to  emphasize  new  trends 
and  developments;  both  esthetic  and  socio- 
logical values  stressed. 

2  'semester  hours 

20:253     American  Drama 

Dramas  by  American  authors  chosen  for 
their  excellence  or  as  being  particularly 
representative  of  a  significant  era  or  move- 
ment in  the  theater. 

3  semester  hours 


20:262     Modern  European  Novel 

Continental  novels  from  1850  to  the  present; 
critical  attention  directed  toward  political, 
social  and  literary  values  in  selected  novels. 
3  semester  hours 

20:263     Twentieth  Century  American 
Novel 

Broad  cultural  implications  of  American 
novels    from    1920    to   the    present;    social. 


political,  psychological,  and  spiritual  trends 
given  special  attention. 
3  semester  hours 

20:264     Afro-American  Writers 

Selected  literary  works  of  Afro-American 
writers,  from  Phillis  Wheatley  through 
Richard  Wright;  attention  directed  to  the 
aesthetic  value,  and  to  the  political  and 
social  background,  within  the  context  of 
American  literary  history. 
3  semester  hours 

20:265     Development  of  Black  Thought 

A  historical  and  critical  analysis  of  black 
philosophical  writings  within  the  context  of 
the  Development  of  American  Thought. 
African,  Afro-American,  and  Afro-Carrib- 
bean  black  writers  will  be  read  to  provide 
insight  into  their  philosophical,  psychological 
and  ethical  ideas.  The  concepts  of  Afro- 
Americanism,  Negritude,  Afro-Saxonism, 
black  power,  accommodation,  and  Pan  Af- 
ricanism will  be  examined  to  determine  the 
presuppositions  of  black,  Negro,  coloured 
and  Afro-American  thinking. 
3  semester  hours 

20:266     African  Myth  and  Literature 

An  examination  of  selected  African  myths 
and  literary  works  against  a  background  of 
the  major  theories  of  myth  and  literary 
origins  with  emphasis  on  the  universality 
as  well  as  the  cultural  uniqueness  of  the 
artistic  form  and  major  motifs  in  these 
works. 
3  semester  hours 

20:269     The  Literature  of  Ideas  in 
Twentieth  Century  America 

Intellectual  essays  with  both  style  and  con- 
tent. Primary  emphasis  on  ideas  with  atten- 
tion to  stylistic  concerns. 
2  semester  hours 

20:309     Practical  Journalism  I 

Fundamentals  in  basic  procedures  and  prac- 
tices in  a  professional  field;  stress  on  con- 
structive use  of  and  respect  for  the  power 
of  the  printed  word;  newly  acquired  knowl- 
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edge  utilized  in  writing  articles  and  in  cor- 
recting copy  for  Montclarion. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  English  De- 
partment. 
3  semester  hours 

20:310     Practical  Journalism  II 

Fundamentals  of  20:309  basis  for  training 
in  recognizing  and  covering  news,  preparing 
it    for    print    including    page    make-up    and 
copywriting. 
Prerequisite:  20:309. 
3  semester  hours 

20:311     Psychology  of  Language 

Effects  of  language  on  human  thinking,  be- 
havior and  personality  examined;  ways  of 
language  organizing  thinking  and  shading 
responses  studied;  review  of  recent  studies 
of  problems  of  verbal  communication. 

2  semester  hours 

20:313     Workshop  Journalism 

Technical  knowledge  of  20:309  and  310  in 
routine  use.  Class  and  Montclarion  office 
run  by  the  students;  class  set  up  as  a  news 
office,  with  blocked  time  available  for  stu- 
dents to  spend  ample  time  in  the  office. 
Prerequisite:  20:309,  310  or  the  equivalent 
experience  in  the  field  as  determined  by 
professor. 

3  semester  hours 

20:321     Literature  and  Art  in  Western 
Culture 

Understanding  literature  by  examining  rela- 
tion between  art  and  literature,  to  discover 
re-creation  of  experience  as  a  function  com- 
mon to  both. 

2  semester  hours 

20:332     Literature  of  the  Irish 
Renaissance 

Background  influences  (symbolism  or  a  re- 
action to  naturalism  and  Irish  mythology  as 
a  source  for  metaphors)  to  show  the  Irish 
expression  of  romanticism,  naturalism,  sym- 
bolism and  realism  in  their  art  forms.  Indi- 
vidual authors  examined  for  their  particular 
contributions  in  various  areas;  focus  on 
Joyce,  Moore,  Shaw  and  Yeats. 

3  semester  hours 


20:341     Art  of  Poetry 

Critical  consideration  of  problems  of  de- 
fining and  evaluating  poetry;  representative 
selections,  illustrative  of  critical  points  es- 
tablished, discussed;  characteristics  of  differ- 
ent types  of  poetry;  representative  major 
poets  in  historical  perspective. 
3  semester  hours 

20:342     Seventeenth-Century  English 
Poetry 

Major  currents  with  emphasis  on  the  schools 
of  Donne  and  Jonson  and  on  the  work  of 
Milton,  Marvell,  and  Dryden. 

2  semester  hours 

20:354     Shakespeare's  Major  Plays 

Representative  plays  studied  in  terms  of 
dramatic  art,  sources,  staging  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan theater  and  in  the  modern,  textual 
problems,  poetic  insight,  and  critical  ap- 
proaches. 

3  semester  hours 

20:355     Restoration  Drama 

Etherege,  Wycherley,  Congreve,  Vanbrugh, 
and  Dryden  studied  in  relation  to  the  new 
dramatic  forms,  conventions  and  production 
techniques  of  the  era;  three  major  innova- 
tions: comedy  of  manners,  proscenium  stage, 
the  actress  emphasized. 

2  semester  hours 

20:361      English  Novel  to  1900 

Background  of  English  novel  including  De- 
foe, beginning  with  Richardson  and  Fielding, 
development  through  Eighteenth  and  Nine- 
teenth centuries;  analysis  of  form  and  theme 
judged  by  literary,  social,  moral  and  cultural 
criteria. 

3  semester  hours 

20:362     American  Fiction  to  1900 

At   least   ten   works   of   fiction   to   become 

familiar  with  major  critical  opinions  dealing 

with  these  works;  art  of  the  novel  to  receive 

attention,   especially    in   relation   to   Henry 

James. 

3  semester  hours 
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20:363     The  Twentieth  Century  English 
Novel 

An  historical  and  critical  survey  of  longer 
British  fiction  from  Galsworthy  to  Kingsley 
Amis;  some  of  the  major  writers:  Joyce, 
Forster,  Conrad,  Lawrence  and  A.  Huxley. 
3  semester  hours 


20:409     Playwriting 

Focus  on  the  nature  of  dramatic  dialogue, 
problems  of  form,  and,  most  important,  the 
part  played  by  the  script  in  a  total  dramatic 
production;  from  brief  skit  to  one-act  play. 
2  semester  hours 


20:371      Exploring  High  School  Readings 

Selection  of  literature,  especially  for  exten- 
sive reading,  for  grades  7-12,  emphasizing 
reading  interests  at  different  age  levels;  read- 
ing and  analysis  of  representative  works  to 
develop  knowledge  of  wide  possibilities. 
3  semester  hours 

20:380,  381     English  Independent  Study 

The  opportunity  to  do  independent  study  is 
open  to  any  senior  who  has  developed  a 
special  interest  as  a  result  of  his  work  in 
any  course,  or  who  through  his  own  reading 
wishes  to  develop  under  guidance  his  schol- 
arly interest,  or  who  wishes  to  investigate 
the  areas  of  some  future  course  of  study 
leading  to  graduate  study  or  to  vocational 
endeavor.  The  student's  ability  to  conduct 
independent  study  will  be  determined  by  his 
ability  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  inde- 
pendent study  and  by  the  genuineness  of  his 
interest. 

2  or  3  semester  hours  each 

20:407     Approaches  to  Critical  Writing 

Introduction  to  major  traditional  and  con- 
temporary theories  of  literature,  such  as: 
literature  and  moral  ideals,  literature  and 
psychological  theory,  literature  and  social 
ideals,  literature  as  aesthetic  structure,  litera- 
ture and  myth,  frequent  essay  writing  apply- 
ing these  approaches,  singly  and  in  combina- 
tion, to  the  analysis  of  selected  literary 
works. 

3  semester  hours 

20:408     Advanced  Creative  Writing 

Nature  of  the  creative  process  of  art  related 

to  creative  writing;  further  development  of 

creative    ability    through    extensive    writing 

project. 

Prerequisite:  20:104  or  examples  of  creative 

writing  ability  submitted  to  the   instructor. 

2  semester  hours 


20:418     The   English   Language — History 
and  Grammar — Linguistics  I 

Development  of  English  from  its  Indo- 
European  origins  up  to  and  including  the 
advent  of  the  eighteenth  century  grammari- 
ans who  formed  the  foundations  for  what 
is  called  "Traditional"  grammar;  emphasis 
on  the  Germanic  strains  and  the  morphology 
of  Old  and  Middle  English;  followed  by  a 
review  of  modified  traditional  American 
grammar  as  it  is  still  presented  in  some 
schools. 
3  semester  hours 


20:419     The  English  Language — History 
and  Grammar — Linguistics  II 

Review  of  traditional  English  grammar;  in- 
troduction to  new  theories  of  grammar  being 
developed  through  linguistic  approaches; 
various  teaching  methods  for  utilizing  "new" 
grammar  on  the  secondary  level. 
Prerequisite:  20:418. 
3  semester  hours 


20:432     Medieval  Literature 

English    Medieval   literature   from   the    Old 

English  period  to  the  close  of  the  Fifteenth 

Century,    with    emphasis   on    the    works   of 

Chaucer. 

3  semester  hours 


20:434     Renaissance  Literature 

Major  non-dramatic  writers  of  Elizabethan 
and  early  seventeenth  century  England;  the 
poetry  and  prose  of  such  figures  as  Sydney, 
Spenser,  Lyly,  Nashe,  Greene,  Donne,  and 
Browne  with  respect  to  their  individual  con- 
tributions and  to  the  way  in  which  they 
reflect  the  literary  and  philosophic  preoccu- 
pations of  the  period. 
3  semester  hours 
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20:435     Eighteenth  Century  English 
Poetry  and  Prose 

An  introduction  to  the  literary  climate  of 
the  century  that  stabilized  British  culture 
for  a  long  time  to  come  and,  at  the  same 
time,  laid  the  foundations  of  literary  forms 
and  themes  as  well  as  the  political  and 
cultural  ideals  of  America  for  the  two  fol- 
lowing centuries. 
3  semester  hours 

20:436     Nineteenth  Century  English 
Romantic  Literature 

The   Romantic  revolt  with   major  attention 
in  poetry  to  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Shelley, 
Byron  and  Keats;  in  prose  to  the  essays  of 
Hazlitt,  DeQuincey  and  Lamb. 
3  semester  hours 

20:437     Victorian  Prose  and  Poetry 

Mid-and  late  nineteenth  century  responses 
to  the  emergence  of  modern  British  society 
through  the  prose  writings  of  Carlyle,  J.  S. 
Mill,  Ruskin,  T.  H.  Huxley,  Newman,  Arn- 
old and  Morris;  major  emphasis  in  poetry 
on  the  work  of  Teiniyson,  Browning,  and 
Arnold. 
3  semester  hours 

20:441     Modern  Poetry:  French 
Symbolists  to  T.  S.  Eliot 

Representative     Symbolist,     Georgian     and 

Imagist   poets    studied;    an   examination   of 

theories  and  principles  as  basis  of  modern 

poetry. 

2  semester  hours 

20:442     Contemporary  Poetry:  Auden  to 
Present 

Distinctive  poetry  movements  since  the 
Imagists  through  study  in  depth  of  repre- 
sentative poets;  critical  appreciation  devel- 
oped through  comparison  of  diverse  styles, 
themes,  and  poetic  theories. 
2  semester  hours 

20:454     Film  and  Society 

Film  studied  as  art  form,  social  force,  edu- 
cational device,  entertainment  medium;  his- 
tory   of    motion    pictures,    film    techniques, 


scenario   as    literary   type;    numerous    films 
shown  as  illustrative. 
3  semester  hours 


20:461      Biography 

Sources  of  biography  in  letters,  diaries, 
memoirs;  biographies  from  medieval  Eng- 
land to  contemporary  Pulitzer  Prize  winners 
studied;  emphasis  on  changing  concepts  of 
form  and  on  revelations  of  the  nature,  char- 
acter, and  varied  destinies  of  personality. 
3  semester  hours 


20:462     Autobiography 

Autobiographical  readings,  especially  in  let- 
ters, diaries,  and  journals,  from  ancient 
times  to  the  present;  emphasis  on  deeper 
insight  into  life  and  times  of  leading  literary 
and  political  figures  for  significance  for 
contemporary  life. 
3  semester  hours 


20:463     History  of  Criticism 

An  introduction  to  the  major  figures  in  liter- 
ary criticism,  proceeding  historically  from 
classical  to  modern  times;  particular  stress 
on  Plato,  Aristotle,  Horace,  and  Longinus 
and  their  "imitators"  and  "interpreters"  in 
the  Renaissance  and  Neo-Classic  periods, 
as  well  as  on  the  innovations  of  the  Roman- 
tics and  of  modern  critics  such  as  T.  S.  Eliot 
and  I.  A.  Richards, 
3  semester  hours 


20:471     Teaching  English  in  the 
Secondary  School 

Methods  of  handling  problems  in  listening, 
speaking,  reading,  and  writing  to  secure 
best  responses  from  junior  and  senior  high 
school  students;  textbooks  and  all  tools  of 
learning  examined  and  evaluated;  unit  and 
daily  lesson  plans  analyzed  and  made. 
3  semester  hours 

20:480,481      English  Independent  Study 

The  opportunity  to  do  independent  study  is 
open  to  any  senior  who  has  developed  a 
special  interest  as  a  result  of  his  work  in 
any  course,  or  who  through  his  own  reading 
wishes  to  develop  under  guidance  his  schol- 
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arly  interest,  or  who  wishes  to  investigate 
the  areas  of  some  future  course  of  study 
leading  to  graduate  study  or  to  vocational 
endeavor.  The  student's  ability  to  conduct 
independent  study  will  be  determined  by  his 
ability  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  inde- 
pendent study  and  by  the  genuineness  of  his 
interest. 

2  or  3  semester  hours  each 

20:490     Seminar  in  Linguistics 

Individual  student  assisted  in  his  understand- 
ing of  the  linguistic  approach  of  literary 
criticism;  through  reading  and  group  dis- 
cussion, evaluations  of  literature  from  the 
perspective  of  linguistics;  tests  of  such  eval- 
uations against,  for  example,  the  archetypal 
approach  which  growing  out  of  the  work  of 
Sir  James  Frazer  and  Carl  Jung  sought  "to 
discover  and  decode  the  secret  language  of 
the  artist  as  myth-maker  speaking  out  of 
his  unconscious  a  primordial  truth";  the 
linguistic  approach  to  such  decoding  to  give 
validity  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  archetypal 
critics.  Designed  for  upper  class  English 
majors;  enrollment  limited. 
Prerequisite:  A  specialization  in  Linguistics. 

3  semester  hours 


20:492     Seminar  in  World  Literature 

To  explore  by  way  of  literary  masterpieces 
and  relevant  intellectual,  historical,  bio- 
graphical, artistic,  and  other  background  re- 
search, a  particular  culture,  a  cultural  era, 
a  literary  approach,  a  universal  theme,  an 
author,  a  group  of  authors,  or  even  a  single 
work  or  parts  of  a  single  work  of  world 
import  against  the  background  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  World  Literature  program; 
topic  or  focus  of  each  seminar  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  participants  from  a  list  of 
choices  presented  at  the  first  meeting.  De- 
signed for  upper  class  English  majors; 
enrollment  limited. 

Prerequisite:  A  specialization  in  World  Lit- 
erature. 
3  semester  hours 


20:493     Seminar  in  American  Literature 

Reading  and  studying  the  works  of  one 
American  author;  all  critical  approaches  to 
be  explored.  (Designed  for  upper  class  Eng- 
lish majors;  enrollment  limited.) 
Prerequisite:  A  specialization  in  American 
Literature. 
3  semester  hours 


20:491      Seminar  in  Writing 

To  give  individual  attention  and  instruction 
to  the  advanced  writing  student,  whose  in- 
terest may  be  in  the  field  of  creative  writing, 
expository  writing,  journalism,  or  in  theories 
of  the  teaching  of  composition.  Designed 
for  upper  class  English  majors;  enrollment 
limited. 

Prerequisite:  A  specialization  in  Writing. 
3  semester  hours 


20:494     Seminar  in  English  Literature 

An  intensive  study  of  the  work  of  one  major 
British  author,  to  be  chosen  by  the  depart- 
ment as  a  whole,  the  professor  assigned  to 
the  seminar,  and  the  participating  students. 
(Designed  for  upper  class  English  majors; 
enrollment  limited.) 

Prerequisite:    A    specialization    in    English 
Literature. 
3  semester  hours 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

Professor:  Bock,  Deputy  Chairman 

Associate  Professors:  Lenel,  Rivera-Rivera,  Roederer,  Standring,  Szklarczyk 

Assistant  Professors:    Arnau,   Barbeito,   Battista,   Gloeckner,   Guarino,   Guillory, 

Kibbe,  King,  Klibbe,  Knecht,  Maxwell,  Mine,  Prieto,  Rambaldo,  Sergent,  Shore, 

Soffer,  Stephen,  Stetson,  Susi 
Instructors :  Bollettino 

The  Department  of  Foreign  Languages  prepares  the  student  in  the  Liberal 
Arts  and  Teacher  Education  in  sound  scholarship  culture  and  an  understanding  of 
peoples  whose  languages  are  studied.  All  the  courses  offered  are  planned  to  provide 
linguistic  skill,  literary  appreciation,  and  understanding  of  human  relationships. 

Prerequisite  for  the  major  is  at  least  three  years  of  high  school  work  in  the 
language.  All  class  work  is  conducted  entirely  in  the  respective  modern  languages. 
Four  years  of  language  study  is  required  in  the  major  field. 

An  attractive  feature  of  foreign  language  study  is  the  availability  of  a  year 
of  study  in  a  foreign  country.  Students  desiring  academic  credit  for  Study  Abroad 
register  for  the  work  before  taking  it.  All  such  matters  relating  to  the  country  and 
institution  in  which  the  work  is  to  be  done,  the  amount  of  credit  to  be  received, 
reports  to  be  made,  and  the  like,  are  prearranged  with  the  chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment. Over  two  hundred  students  have  spent  a  year  of  study  in  colleges  and  univer- 
sities of  Austria,  Canada,  France,  Germany,  Mexico,  Spain,  South  America,  and 
Switzerland. 

CLASSICS   MAJOR 
Required  Courses:  s.  hrs. 

1.  Latin  Language  4 

s.  hrs. 
Latin  105         Latin  Grammar  2 

Latin  410         Advanced  Composition  2 

2.  Latin  Literature  6 
One  course  to  be  selected  from  each  of  the  following  groups : 

a)  Latin  101  Readings  in  Latin  Prose  3 
Latin  306  Roman  Letter  Writing  3 
Latin  307  Roman  History  3 

b)  Latin  102  Vergil  3 
Latin  203  Roman  Drama  3 
Latin  204  Lyric  Poetry  3 
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3.  Greek  Language 

Greek  lOOA         Beginning  Greek  I 
Greek  lOOB         Beginning  Greek  II 

4.  Greek  Literature 

One  course  to  be  selected  from  each  of  the  following  groups: 


a)  Greek  101         Historians                                                               3 

Greek  201         Attic  Orators                                                          3 

Greek  301         Philosophers                                                            3 

b)  Greek  102         Poets                                                                      3 

Greek  202         Tragedy                                                                  3 

Greek  302         Epic  Poetry:  Homer                                              3 

Total  Required:        22 

Total  Required: 

♦ELECTIVES  (in  addition  to  alternates  in  the  required  area): 

44:104 

Caesar                                                                                   2 

44:105 

Ovid                                                                                      2 

44:201 

Roman  Biography                                                                   2 

44:202 

Roman  Tragedy                                                                      2 

44:302 

Roman  Satire                                                                          2 

44:303 

Lucretius                                                                                 2 

44:305 

Oral  Latin                                                                             2 

44:402 

Advanced  Latin  Grammar                                                      2 

44:404 

Medieval  Latin                                                                        2 

44:405 

Elegy                                                                                       2 

44:408 

Development  of  the  Latin  Language                                       2 

44:409 

Senior  Seminar                                                                        2 

44:411 

Study  Abroad                                        credit  by  evaluation 

44:412 

Advanced  Latin  Readings                                                       2 

04:410 

Greek  Composition                                                                2 

04:415 

Hesiod                                                                                     2 

04:420 

New  Testament  and  Related  Greek                                        2 

22 


Total  electives  required       10 

Total  electives  required 
Total  required  for  majors  32 


♦All  elective  courses  are  not  offered  every  year 
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LATIN   MAJOR— TEACHER   EDUCATION 


Required  Courses: 

44:101  Readings  in  Latin  Prose 

44:102  Vergil's  Poetry 

44:105  Latin  Grammar 

44 :  203  Roman  Drama 

44:204  Roman  Lyric  Poetry 

44 :  305  Materials  for  Teaching  Latin 

44:306  Roman  Letter  Writing 

44 :  307  Roman  History 

44:401  Methods  of  Teaching  Latin  in  Secondary  Schools 

44:402  Advanced  Latin  Grammar 

44:404  Medieval  Latin 

44 : 4 1 0  Advanced  Composition 


s.  hrs. 
3 
3 
2 
3 
3 
2 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
3 


Total 


32 


SECOND  TEACHING   FIELD   IN   LATIN 

Students  interested  in  a  second  teaching  field  in  Latin  must  take  18  semester 
hours  to  be  chosen  from  the  following  courses: 


44 : 1 00 A  and  1 OOB      Beginning  Latin 


44:200A 

44:200B 

44:101 

44:102 

44:305 

44:402 

44:410 


Intermediate  Latin  I  (Prose) 

Intermediate  Latin  II  (Poetry) 

Readings  in  Latin  Prose 

Vergil's  Poetry 

Materials  for  Teaching  Latin  in  Secondary  Schools 

Advanced  Latin  Grammar 

Advanced  Composition 

Electives 


3 
3 
3 

3 

2 

2*' 

2 

6 


GREEK  COURSES— 04:000 


04:100  A  and  B     Beginning  Greek 

Greek  lOOA  and  B  is  an  intensive  presenta- 
tion of  the  grammatical  fundamentals  of 
Ancient  Classical  Greek.  It  is  designed  to 
prepare  the  student  to  be  able  to  read  mod- 
erately difficult  Greek  authors  in  the  second 
year  of  the  language  and  more  advanced 
authors  in  possible  third  and  fourth  years. 
3  semester  hours  each 


04:101     Greek  Historians 

A  study  of  Greek  history  and  historiography 
through  intensive  but  selected  readings  from 
the  two  major  historians  Herodotus  and 
Thucydides.  Supplementary  readings  from 
Xenophon's  Anabasis  or  Hellenica.  Supple- 
mentary readings  in  translation. 
3  semester  hours 


♦These  courses  may  be  waived  on  the  basis  of  previous  study  or  demonstrated  proficiency. 
♦♦Required  of  students  starting  on  the  200A/B  or  101-102  levels. 
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04:102     Greek  Lyric  Poets 

Readings  from  the  corpus  of  Greek  lyric, 
iambic  and  elegiac  poets.  Attention  to  de- 
velopment and  changes  in  theme,  technique, 
meter.  Influences  on  later  literatures. 
3  semester  hours 

04:201     Attic  Orators 

A  study  of  Greek  history  and  thought  from 
selected  readings  from  the  Attic  Orators 
Antiphon,  Andocides,  Lysias,  Isocrates,  Is- 
aeus.  Supplemental  readings  in  the  original 
or  translation  from  Demosthenes. 
3  semester  hours 

04:202     Greek  Tragedy 

Study  of  the  origin  and  development  of  this 
most  important  of  all  Greek  genres  through 
original  readings  from  the  major  representa- 
tives of  this  form:  Aeschylus  (Persae  or 
Prometheus  Vinctus),  Sophocles  {Antigone, 
Ajax  or  Philoctetes),  Euripides  (Alcestis, 
Medea,  Bacchae  or  Hippolytos) .  Readings 
in  literary  translations.  Attention  to  influ- 
ences upon  other  literatures. 
3  semester  hours 

04:301     Greek  Philosophers 

An  appreciation  of  the  development  of 
Greek  philosophy  from  rapid  readings  in 
translation  and  original  of  the  Pre-Socratics. 
Emphasis  on  Platonic  dialogues  {Apology, 
Phaedo,  Republic)  and  Aristotle's  essays 
{Poetics,  et  al.).  Supplementary  readings  in 
translation. 
3  semester  hours 


04:302     Greek  Epic  Poetry 

Selected  readings  from  the  Iliad  and/ or 
Odyssey  and  the  ancient  summaries  of  the 
other  poems  in  the  Trojan  Cycle  of  the 
Epic.  Supplementary  readings  in  translation. 
Study  of  the  "Homeric  question." 
3  semester  hours 


04:410     Greek  Composition 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  provide  a  better 
appreciation  of  the  finer  points  of  style  and 
grammar  and  an  ability  in  handling  the 
Greek  idiom,  as  much  as  possible,  in  a  non- 
translation  situation.  Exercises  based  upon 
readings  of  selected  Greek  literary  and  non- 
literary  models. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor. 

2  semester  hours 


04:415     Hesiod 

Readings  from  the  Theogony  and  the  Works 
and  Days.  Study  of  the  archaic  period  of 
Greek   civilization.    Study    of   the    structure 
and  meaning  of  the  Hesiodic  literature. 
2  semester  hours 


04:420     New  Testament  and  Related 
Greek 

Selected  readings  in  the  Greek  koine  from 
the  Bible  and  other  period  sources  (Literary 
Papyri ) . 
2  semester  hours 


LATIN  COURSES 
44:100A  and  100B     Beginning  Latin 


Introduction  to  the  structure  of  the  Latin 
language  through  observation  of  the  pattern 
as  it  appears  in  sententiae  and  passages  of 
connected  reading  material.  Acquisition  of 
basic  language  skills  through  practice  of  the 
patterns  of  the  language. 
3  semester  hours 

44:200A  and  2008     Intermediate  Latin 

The  course  is  designed  to  give  experience 
in  the  reading  of  Latin  prose  and  poetry,  to 


develop  a  vocabulary  useful  in  reading  liter- 
ature, to  observe  the  structure  of  the  Latin 
language  as  the  author  uses  it. 

3  semester  hours  each 


44:101      Readings  in  Latin  Prose 

An  anthology  of  Latin  readings  arranged  by 
theme  to  present  the  chronological  develop- 
ment of  Roman  history  and  civilization. 

3  semester  hours 
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44:102     Vergil's  Poetry 

Depth   study   of  the   Aeneid,   Books,   I-VI. 
Readings  from  VII-XII. 
3  semester  hours 

44:104     Caesar 

Reading  from  De  Bello  Gallico  and  De  Bello 
Civile  with  particular  attention  to  Caesar, 
the  General;  Caesar,  the  Statesman;  and 
Caesar,  the  Man  of  Letters;  and  the  turbul- 
ence attending  the  end  of  the  Republic. 
2  semester  hours 

44:105     Latin  Grammar 

Structural   presentation   and   review   of  the 
patterns  of  the  Latin  language  with  empha- 
sis upon  practice. 
2  semester  hours 

44:106      Ovid 

Concentration  upon  reading  the  Metamor- 
phoses as  a  primary  source  of  information 
about  Roman  religion,  ritual,  and  myth; 
selections  from  Ovid's  other  works  in  orig- 
inal and  translation;  observation  of  his  role 
as  a  model  in  later  literature. 
2  semester  hours 

44:201      Roman  Biography 

Introduction  of  the  biography  as  a  genre; 
reading  of  selected  passages  from  Sallust, 
Tacitus,  Suetonius  and  contrasting  these 
works  with  the  autobiographical  evidence 
available  from  the  letters  and  excerpts  of 
other  Latin  authors. 
2  semester  hours 

44:202     Roman  Tragedy 

Reading  of  a  play  of  Seneca  in  the  original; 
supplementary  reading  of  "set  scenes"  from 
other  Senecan  tragedy  in  the  original  and  in 
translation;  comparative  study  of  Seneca's 
imitation  of  the  Greek  tragedies  and  his 
impact  upon  the  tragedy  of  Western  litera- 
ture. 
2  semester  hours 

44:203     Roman  Drama 

Reading  of  comedies  of  Plautus  and  Terence 


with  attention  to  Latin  language  and  authors' 
influence  on  the  development  of  the  drama. 
3  semester  hours 

44:204     Roman  Lyric  Poetry 

Selections  are  read  from  the  lyrics  of  Catul- 
lus and  Horace,  with  particular  attention  to 
the  differences  in  theme,  content,  metrics. 
3  semester  hours 

44:302     Roman  Satire 

Reading  of  Horace  and  Juvenal  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  satire  as  a  genre  of  reporting. 
2  semester  hours 

44:303     Lucretius 

This  course  includes  the  reading  of  De 
Rerum  Natura  with  study  and  discussion  of 
the  relation  of  science  and  philosophy  in 
antiquity  with  emphasis  upon  Greek  schools 
of  thought  and  Roman  interpretations  of 
Hellenistic  ideas. 
2  semester  hours 

44:304     Oral  Latin 

Practice  in  pronunciation,  phrasing,  reading 
aloud;  attention  to  intonation  patterns  in 
questions-answers,  in  conversations  extracted 
from  the  authors;  observation  of  rhetorical 
devices  in  orations,  of  rhythm  and  meter  in 
poetry;  emphasis  on  reading  aloud  as  tech- 
nique for  comprehension  of  meaning  of  a 
passage;  use  of  records  and  tapes. 
2  semester  hours 

44:305     Materials  for  Teaching  Latin  in 
Secondary  Schools 

An  examination,  evaluation  and  collection 
of  audio-visual  materials  and  a  preparation 
of:  bibliographies,  library  orders,  bulletin 
boards;  and  the  development  of  guidelines 
for:  field  trips,  projects,  and  the  Latin  Club. 

2  semester  hours 

44:306     Roman  Letter  Writing 

The  public  figure  of  the  Late  Republic  and 
the  private  citizen  of  the  Silver  Age  are  seen 
through  the  letters  of  Cicero  and  Pliny. 

3  semester  hours 
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44:307     Roman  History 

The  history  of  Rome  is  studied  through  the 
writings  of  Livy  and  Tacitus. 
3  semester  hours 

44:401     Methods  of  Teaching  Latin  in 
Secondary  Schools 

History  of  methodology,  emphasis  upon  new 
approaches  and  techniques,  evaluation  of 
texts,  construction  of  lesson  plans,  reviews, 
and  tests,  attention  to  the  development  of  a 
Latin  curriculum,  observation  and  class  in- 
struction under  supervision  in  College  High 
School. 
3  semester  hours 

44:402     Advanced  Latin  Grammar 

Linguistic  analysis  of  Latin  with  emphasis 
on  the  problems  in  learning/ teaching  gram- 
mar. Observation  and  collection  of  examples 
from  the  Latin  authors. 
2  semester  hours 

44:403     Latin  Literature  for  the  High 
School 

This  course  includes  a  rapid  rereading  of 
the  authors  traditionally  read  in  high  school 
classes — Caesar,  Cicero,  and  Vergil.  A  com- 
pilation of  an  anthology  and  selections  from 
Latin  literature  suitable  for  use  to  imple- 
ment high  school  texts  and  which  might 
serve  as  supplementary  reading  in  an  accel- 
erated program. 
2  semester  hours 


44:407     Laboratory  Materials  for  Latin 
Teachers 

An  analysis  of  the  function  and  use  of  a 
language  laboratory  or  electronic  classrooms 
for  teachers  of  Latin,  evaluation  of  current 
commercial  materials  and  experimentation 
with  teacher  designed  materials  and  patterns. 
2  semester  hours 


44:408     Development  of  the  Latin 
Language 

Study  of  Latin  and  its  position  in  the  Indo- 
European  family;  the  evolution  from  the 
spoken  to  the  literary,  to  the  Vulgar,  to  the 
Christian;  characteristics  of  the  periods  ex- 
emplified in  the  language;  transitional  fea- 
tures apparent  in  the  phonology,  morphol- 
ogy, and  syntax. 
2  semester  hours 


44:409     Senior  Seminar 

Independent  study  pursued  on  a  theme  in 
depth  by  contractual  arrangement. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor. 
2  semester  hours 


44:410     Advanced  Composition 

Development  of  Latinity  in  writing;  practice 
in  imitation  of  word  choice,  word  order,  and 
style  of  Latin  authors;  translation  of  con- 
temporary material  into  period  Latin. 
3  semester  hours 


44:404     Medieval  Latin 

The  emphasis  in  this  course  is  on  the  transi- 
tion of  the  language  from  Classical  to  Ro- 
mance. It  centers  on  literature  of  church 
and  state  for  the  study  of  the  evolution  of 
modern  western  ideas. 
2  semester  hours 

44:405     The  Elegy 

This  course  includes  the  Roman  elegaic 
poets,  Tibullus  and  Propertius,  together  with 
a  study  of  the  elegy  as  a  form  of  poetic  ex- 
pression. Comparisons  are  made  of  the  elegy 
in  Latin  and  English  literature. 
2  semester  hours 


44:411      Study  Abroad 

Approved   study-travel  program  at  selected 
universities,  classical  sites,  museums. 
Credit  by  evaluation 


44:412     Advanced  Latin  Readings 

A  substantial  quantity  of  reading  selections, 
in  the  original,  representing  an  author,  a 
genre,  a  period,  or  a  theme  complementing 
previous  course  offerings;  critical  reading  a 
prime  function  of  the  course. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor. 
2  semester  hours 
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FRENCH  MAJOR 


I 


Required  Courses: 


41 

101 

41 

102 

41 

105 

41 

203 

41 

204 

41 

305 

41 

308 

French  Stylistics  and  Composition 

French  Civilization;  Contemporary  France 

French  Phonetics 

1 7th  Century  French  Literature 

18th  Century  French  Literature 

19th  Century  French  Literature 

20th  Century  French  Literature 


hrs. 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 


Total  Required 


*Elective 

41:205 

41:210 

41:302 

41:307 

41:310 

41:311 

41:312 

41:314 

41:315 

41:316 

41:402 

41:408 

41:409 

41:410 

41:411 

40:412 


Courses: 


Origins  of  French  Civilization 

French  Composition 

Development  of  French  Novel  to  1890 

Survey  of  French  Poetry 

Survey  of  Medieval  Literature 

The  French  Renaissance 

17th  Century  Theater 

18th  Century  Theater 

Evolution  of  the  French  Language 

Spoken  Language  Practice 

French  Grammar:  Applied  Linguistics 

Contemporary  French  Drama 

Senior  Seminar 

Advanced  Composition 

Study  Abroad 

General  Linguistics 


20 


s.  hrs. 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 


Credit  by  evaluation 


Total  Electives  Required 
Total  Credits  for  Majors 


12 
32 


Students  who  desire  teacher  certification  must  select  the  professional  se- 


quence outlined  on  p and  the  following  course: 

41 :401         The  Teaching  of  French  in  Secondary  Schools 

In  addition,  it  strongly  recommended  that  they  also  elect: 
Language  412         General  Linguistics 


s.  hrs. 
3 

s.  hrs. 
2 


♦AH  elective  courses  are  not  offered  every  year. 
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SECOND  TEACHING   FIELD  IN   FRENCH 


Students  interested  in  a  second  teaching  field  in  French  must  take  18  se- 
mester hours  to  be  chosen  from  the  following  courses: 


41:100Aandl00B 

41:200A 

41:200B 

41:101 

41:102 

41:  — 

41:  — 


Beginning  French* 

Intermediate  French  I 

Intermediate  French  II 

French  Stylistics  and  Composition 

French  Civilization:  Contemporary  France 

French  Literature 

Electives 


FRENCH  COURSES— 41:000 


41:100A  and  100B     Beginning  French 

These  courses  are  designed  for  students  who 
desire  to  start  French  in  college.  Special 
emphasis  is  placed  on  training  the  student 
to  understand,  speak,  read  and  write  the 
language.  Laboratory  work  is  part  of  the  re- 
quirements for  the  courses. 
Prerequisite:  Fr.  100 A  for  Fr.  lOOB  or 
equivalent. 
3  semester  hours  each 

41:200Aand200B     Intermediate   French 

These  courses  which  form  a  continuation  of 
Fr.  100 A  and  lOOB  are  also  open  to  stu- 
dents who  wish  to  minor  in  French  but  who 
lack  the  language  proficiency  necessary  for 
Fr.  101  and  102,  courses  designed  for 
majors  and  selected  minors.  Laboratory  work 
is  part  of  the  requirements  for  the  courses. 
Prerequisite:  Fr.  lOOB  for  Fr.  200 A  and 
Fr.  200A  for  Fr.  200B,  or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours  each 

41:101     French  Stylistics  and 
Composition 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  students 
with  a  solid  and  thorough  foundation  in  the 
skills  of  the  French  language.  Intensive  vo- 
cabulary practice,  laboratory  drills,  explica- 
tions de  textes  and  weekly  compositions  are 
among  techniques  used  to  enable  students 
to  speak,  read  and  write  French  fluently 
and  correctly. 


Prerequisite:  Fr.  200B  or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 

41:102     French  Civilization: 
Contemporary  France 

This  course  aims  to  give  an  understanding 
of  France  today  through  a  study  of  various 
aspects  of  her  material,  intellectual,  artistic, 
and  spiritual  life.  The  course  is  open  to 
French  majors  and  selected  minors.  Labora- 
tory work  is  part  of  the  requirements. 
3  semester  hours 

41:105     French  Phonetics 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  students 
with  the  practical  applications  of  phonetic 
science  to  the  acquiring  and  teaching  of  a 
good  pronunciation.  The  use  of  the  LP.A. 
is  practiced  in  weekly  transcriptions.  Prob- 
lems of  articulation,  rhythm,  accentuation, 
and  intonation  are  studied.  Intensive  work 
is  done  in  the  Language  Laboratory. 
2  semester  hours 


41:203     Seventeenth  Century  French 
Literature 

The  most  representative  authors  of  the  cen- 
tury, including  playwrights,  are  studied  in 
this  course.  Descartes  and  Pascal  will  be 
studied  in  detail  in  a  separate  elective  course 
on  French  philosophers  of  the  century. 
3  semester  hours 


*These  courses  may  be  waived  on  the  basis  of  previous  study  or  demonstrated  proficiency. 
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41:204     Eighteenth  Century  French 
Literature 

This  course  aims  to  explore  the  literature 
and  civilization  of  Eighteenth  Century 
France.  It  will  do  so  through  an  advanced 
language  study  based  on  explication  de 
textes  of  representative  authors  both  prose 
writers  and  dramatists. 
3  semester  hours 

41:205     French  Civilization:  Origins  to 
1610 

This  course  acquaints  the  student  with  the 
background  from  which  contemporary 
France  has  emerged.  A  study  is  made  of 
French  history  from  its  origin  and  of  the 
culture  development  of  France — social,  in- 
tellectual, artistic,  and  spiritual — through 
the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance.  The 
course  is  open  to  Franch  majors  and  se- 
lected minors.  Laboratory  work  is  part  of 
the  requirements. 
2  semester  hours 

41:210     French  Composition 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  intensive 
practice  in  French  prose  composition. 
2  semester  hours 

41:302     Development  of  the  French 
Novel  to  1890 

This  course  traces  the  development  of  the 
French   novel   from    1678   to    1890.  Works 
characteristic    of   each    period    of   develop- 
ment are  studied. 
2  semester  hours 


sentative  of  each  period  are  studied,  with 
special  emphasis  placed  on  the  Nineteenth 
and  Twentieth  Centuries. 

2  semester  hours 

41:308     Twentieth  Century  French 
Literature 

The  threefold  aim  of  the  course  is: 
(1)  to  help  the  student  understand  and  ap- 
preciate the  new  trends  of  thought  in  France 
through  literary  interpretation;  (2)  to  en- 
able him  to  plan  his  reading  intelligently  by 
selecting  from  the  abundant  materials  that 
contemporary  literature  offers;  and  (3)  to 
give  him  a  background  for  a  more  thorough 
study  of  this  period. 

3  semester  hours 

41:310     Survey  of  Medieval  Literature 

This  course  is  a  survey  of  medieval  French 
literature  from  its  origins  to  the  year  1500. 
The  development  of  the  principal  genres, 
such  as  the  chanson  de  geste,  the  courtly 
romance  and  the  drama,  will  be  studied. 
Examples  of  these  genres  will  be  read  and 
discussed. 
2  semester  hours 

41:311     The  French  Renaissance 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  French  litera- 
ture of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  Selected  works 
of  Rabelais,  Montaigne  and  the  poets  of  the 
Pleiade  will  be  read  and  discussed,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  their  relationship  to 
the  ideological  currents  of  their  time. 
2  semester  hours 


41:305     Nineteenth  Century  French 
Literature 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  students 
with  the  important  literary  and  artistic  move- 
ments of  nineteenth-century  France.  Repre- 
sentative works  of  the  Romantic,  Realistic 
and  Symbolistic  schools  are  studied. 
3  semester  hours 


41:312     Seventeenth  Century  Theater 

The  aim  of  this  course  will  be  to  study  in 
detail  some  of  the  tragedies  of  Corneille, 
Racine  and  Moliere  which  have  not  been,  or 
cannot  be  studied  within  the  required  under- 
graduate course  on  17th  Century  French 
Literature. 
2  semester  hours 


41:307     Survey  of  French  Poetry 

This  course  presents  a  picture  of  the  develop- 
ment of  French  poetry  as  an  expression  of 
different  literary  movements.  Authors  repre- 


41:314     Eighteenth  Century  Theater 

This  course  surveys  the  major  influences 
and  trends  in  the  development  of  the  18th 
century  theater:    comedy,  tragedy  and  the 
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origin  of  the  drame.  Emphasis  will  be  placed 

on  Marivaux,  Voltaire,  Diderot  and  Beau- 

marchais. 

2  semester  hours 

41:315     Evolution  of  the  French  Language 

This  is  an  introductory  survey  of  the  history 
of  the  French  language,  designed  for  stu- 
dents with  no  background  in  philology  or 
linguistics.  In  this  course,  the  evolution  of 
the  language  from  Latin  to  modern  French 
will  be  traced,  with  particular  emphasis  in 
the  development  of  sounds,  forms  and  vo- 
cabulary. 
2  semester  hours 


41:402     French  Grammar,  Applied 
Linguistics 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  review  the  most 
important  structural  features  of  French, 
with  special  emphasis  on  those  areas  of  inter- 
ference with  English  structure  which  present 
the  greatest  difficulties  to  the  student  of 
French. 
3  semester  hours 

41:408     Contemporary  French  Drama 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  study  the  evolu- 
tion of  French  drama  from  the  beginning  of 
the  twentieth  century  to  the  period  immedi- 
ately following  World  War  II.  More  recent 
works  will  not  be  included  in  this  study. 
2  semester  hours 


41:316     Spoken  Language  Practice 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  intensive 
practice  in  conversation  for  students  desiring 
to  improve  their  verbal  fluency.  An  attempt 
will  be  made  to  organize  discussions  on  sub- 
jects of  interest  and  concern  to  members  of 
the  class.  Learning  of  vocabulary,  correct 
use  of  verbs  and  proper  pronunciation  will 
be  stressed. 
2  semester  hours 


41:401     The  Teaching  of  French  in 
Secondary  Schools 

The  student  plans  lessons,  evaluates  tech- 
niques, and  demonstrates  his  understanding 
of  good  language  teaching  procedures,  based 
on  class  lectures,  discussions,  and  readings; 
he  learns  to  handle  the  language  laboratory 
and  to  incorporate  the  newest  audio-lingual 
techniques  into  the  framework  of  direct- 
method  teaching. 
3  semester  hours 


41:409     Senior  Seminar 

This  honors  seminar  course  will  deal  with 
selected  topics  from  the  great  currents  of 
French  literature,  with  a  study  in  depth  of 
literary  figures  of  particular  significance. 
Each  student  will  be  assigned  a  research 
paper  on  a  specific  author.  The  course  is 
open  to  both  Liberal  Arts  and  Teacher  Edu- 
cation candidates. 
2  semester  hours 

41:410     Advanced  Composition 

This  course  is  designed  to  improve  the  stu- 
dent's mastery  of  the  language  through  writ- 
ten  and   oral   exercises   accompanied   by   a 
review  of  advanced  grammar. 
2  semester  hours 

41:411      Study  Abroad 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  teachers  and 
students  an   opportunity   to   gain   first-hand 
knowledge    of    the    historical,    social,    eco- 
nomic, and  cultural  life  of  France. 
Credit  by  evaluation 


GERMAN   MAJOR 
Required  Courses: 
42 : 1 0 1         Advanced  German  I 
Al'AOl         Advanced  German  II 
42 : 1 03         German  Composition 
42 :  201         Introduction  to  German  Literature  I 


s.  hrs. 
3 
3 
2 
3 
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42:202         Introduction  to  German  Literature  II  3 

42:301         German  Civilization  I  3 

42 :  302         German  Civilization  II  3 

Total  required  20 

*Elective  Courses:  s.  hrs. 

42: 105         Practice  in  Problems  of  German  Stylistics  2 

42:203         German  Phonetics  2 

42:303         Contemporary  German  Fiction  2 

42:304         German  Literature  from  the  Origins  to  the  Reformation  Period  3 

42:305         German  Literature  from  the  16th  to  the  18th  Century  3 

42:306         German  History,  a  Survey  2 

42:308         Development  of  the  German  Language  2 

42:312         Practice  in  Spoken  German  2 

42:402         German  Grammar:  Applied  Linguistics  3 

42:404         A  Survey  of  the  Development  of  German  Poetry  2 

42:405         German  Drama  Since  Goethe  3 

42:406         The  Age  of  Goethe  2 

42 :  408         The  Age  of  Schiller  2 

42 :  409         Senior  Seminar  2 

42:410         Advanced  Composition  2 
42 : 4 1 1         Study  Abroad                                                    Credit  by  evaluation 

40:412         General  Linguistics  2 

Total  Electives  Required  1 2 

Total  Required  for  Major  32 

Students  who  desire  teacher  certification  must  elect  the  professional  sequence 

outlined  on  p and  the  following  course: 

s.  hrs. 

42:401         The  Teaching  of  German  in  Secondary  Schools  3 

In  addition,  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  they  also  elect: 

s.  hrs. 

42 :  203         German  Phonetics  2 

Lang.  412     General  Linguistics  2 


♦All  elect've  courses  are  not  offered  every  year. 
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SECOND  TEACHING  FIELD  IN  GERMAN 


Students  interested  in  a  second  teaching  field  in  German  must  take  18 
semester  hours  to  be  chosen  from  the  following  courses: 


42:100Aandl00B 

42:200A 

42:200B 

42:  — 

42:  — 


Beginning  German** 
Intermediate  German  I 
Intermediate  German  II 
German  Literature  and  Civilization 
Electives 


GERMAN  COURSES— 42:000 


42:100A  and  100B     Beginning  German 

These  courses  are  designed  for  students  with- 
out previous  instruction  in  German.  The  aim 
of  the  courses  is  the  understanding,  speaking, 
reading  and  writing  of  simple  German.  One 
weekly  laboratory  period  is  part  of  the  re- 
quirement for  the  courses. 
Prerequisite:  Ger.  100 A  for  Ger.  lOOB  or 
equivalent. 
3  semester  hours  each 


42:200A  and  2008     Intermediate  German 

These  courses  are  designed  as  continuations 
of  German  100 A  and  lOOB.  They  are  also 
open  to  students  who  acquired  an  elemen- 
tary knowledge  of  German  in  high  school. 
The  ability  of  students  to  understand  and 
speak  colloquial  and  to  read  and  write 
literary  German  is  further  developed.  Sys- 
tematic review  of  grammar.  One  weekly 
laboratory  period  is  part  of  the  requirement 
for  the  courses. 

Prerequisite:  Ger.  lOOB  for  Ger.  200A  and 
Ger.  200A  for  Ger.  200B,  or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours  each 


42:101  and  102     Advanced  German 

These  courses  continue  on  a  more  advanced 
level  the  work  of  the  intermediate  level. 
Prerequisite  is  successful  completion  of  Ger- 
man 200B  or  three,  preferably  four  years  of 
high  school  German.  Students  should  be  able 
to  follow  class  instruction  exclusively  in 
German,  to  speak  and  write,  simple  idio- 
matic German  and  to  read  and  discuss  in- 


creasingly   larger    assignments    of    literary 

German.   One  weekly  laboratory  period  is 

part  of  the  requirement  for  the  courses. 

Prerequisite:    Ger.    101    for    Ger.    102,    or 

equivalent. 

3  semester  hours  each 

42:103     German  Composition 

This  course  aims  at  giving  students  better 
control  of  the  structure  of  the  language  by 
oral  and  written  practice. 
2  semester  hours 

42:105     Practice  in  Problems  of  German 
Stylistics 

The  course  is  open  to  students  who  have 
taken  German  composition  103.  It  aims  to 
develop  further  their  mastery  of  the  oral 
and  written  use  of  idiomatic  German. 

2  semester  hours 

42:201  and  202     Introduction  to  German 
Literature 

Prerequisite:  Successful  completion  of  Ger- 
man 102  or  equivalent  experience.  Empha- 
sis is  on  the  reading  and  interpretation  of 
standard  works  of  literature  from  the 
classical  period  to  the  present. 

3  semester  hours  each 


42:203 


German  Phonetics 


This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  students 
with  the  practical  applications  of  phonetic 


♦♦These  courses  may  be  waived  on  the  basis  of  previous  study  or  dmonstrated  proficiency. 
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science  to  the  acquiring  and  teaching  of 
good  pronunciation.  The  understanding  and 
use  of  the  I.P.A.  is  practiced.  Problems  of 
articulation,  rhythm,  accentuation,  and  in- 
tonation are  studied. 

2  semester  hours 

42:301  and  302     German  Civilization 

Prerequisite:  Successful  completion  of  Ger- 
man 202  or  equivalent  experience.  Students 
are  expected  to  have  sufficient  command  of 
the  language  to  read  and  discuss  orally  and 
in  writing  considerable  amounts  of  material 
on  German  history,  folklore,  geography; 
problems  of  the  two  Germanys  of  today 
with  regard  to  politics  (re-unification),  the 
respective  political  and  educational  systems, 
cultural  trends,  etc. 

3  semester  hours  each 


42:303     Contemporary  German  Fiction 

This  course  aims  to  continue,  on  a  higher 
level  of  understanding,  the  work  done  on 
German  prose  works  in  the  courses  Ger.  201 
and  Ger.  202.  Some  of  the  great  German 
novels  of  the  19th  and  20th  Centuries  will 
be  read  and  discussed  in  their  entirety  with 
emphasis  on  the  personal  and  stylistic  char- 
acteristics of  the  authors  and  of  the  literary 
period  which  they  represent. 
2  semester  hours 


42:304     German  Literature  from  the 

Origins  to  the  Reformation  Period 

3  semester  hours 

42:305     German  Literature  from  the  16th 
to  the  18th  Century 

Both  of  these  courses,  though  to  be  taught 
independently  of  each  other  and  possibly  in 
alternate  years,  are  designed  to  round  out 
the  students'  survey  of  the  course  of  German 
literature.  Selected  works  of  the  old-high 
and  middle-high  German  period  as  well  as 
of  the  late  Middle  Ages  will  be  read  in 
modern  German  versions.  Selected  works 
from  the  16th  to  the  18th  Centuries  are  to 
awaken  the  students'  understanding  of  the 
trends  preceding  the  classical  period. 
3  semester  hours 


42:306     German  History,  A  Survey 

This  course  is  to  provide  the  background  of 
the  political,  economic,  and  intellectual  evo- 
lution without  which  much  of  German  lit- 
erature cannot  properly  be  understood  and 
appreciated. 
2  semester  hours 

42:308     Development  of  the  German 
Language 

This  course  is  designed  to  introduce  the 
students  to  the  background,  growth,  and 
structure  from  the  Indo-European  and  Ger- 
manic beginnings  to  the  language  as  spoken 
today. 
2  semester  hours 

42:312     Practice  in  Spoken  German 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  students  prac- 
tice in  conversation,  to  improve  their  fluency 
and  to  increase  their  active  vocabulary. 

2  semester  hours 

42:401     Teaching  German  in  Secondary 
Schools 

This  course  surveys  the  aims,  objectives,  and 
methods  used  in  teaching  German  in  sec- 
ondary schools,  discusses  textbooks,  supple- 
mentary teaching  material,  the  language 
laboratory,  tests. 

3  semester  hours 

42:402     German  Grammar:  Applied 
Linguistics 

This  course  is  a  review  of  the  most  impor- 
tant structural  features  of  German,  with 
special  emphasis  on  those  areas  of  interfer- 
ence with  English  structure  which  present 
the  greatest  difficulties  to  the  student  of 
German. 
3  semester  hours 

42:404     A  Survey  of  the  Development  of 

German  Poetry 
This  course  aims  at  giving  students  a  view 
of  the  development  of  the  many  forms  of 
lyrical  and  epic  poetry.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  the  poetry  from  the  classical  pe- 
riod to  the  present,  but  wherever  necessary, 
the  evolution  of  forms,  like  the  sonnet  or 
the  ode,  will  be  historically  traced. 
2  semester  hours 
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42:405     German  Drama  Since  Goethe 

Outstanding  plays  and  dramatists  from  the 
period  of  Goethe's  death  to  the  present  will 
be  read  and  discussed. 
3  semester  hours 


42:406     The  Age  of  Goethe 

2  semester  hours 


42:408     The  Age  of  Schiller 

These  courses,  though  to  be  taught  inde- 
pendently of  each  other  and  possibly  in 
alternate  years,  are  to  introduce  the  stu- 
dents more  thoroughly  and  intimately  than  it 
was  possible  in  42:301  and  42:302  to  the 
works,  lives,  and  continuing  importance  of 
the  two  classic  writers. 
2  semester  hours 


42:409     Senior  Seminar 

The  topics  to  be  chosen  for  this  senior  semi- 
nar might  deal  with  some  of  the  great 
writers,  like  Holderlin,  or  Biichner,  or  Kleist, 
who  are  apt  to  be  sidestepped  in  the  large 
survey  courses  because  they  stand  outside 
the  prevailing  trends  and  styles  of  their  own 
time. 
2  semester  hours 

42:410     Advanced  Composition 

This  course  is  designed  to  improve  the  stu- 
dent's   mastery    of    the    language    through 
written  and  oral  exercises. 
2  semester  hours 

42:411      Study  Abroad 

This  program  is  designed  to  give  teachers 
and   students   an   opportunity   to   gain   first- 
hand   knowledge    of    the    historical,    social, 
economic  and  cultural  life  of  Germany. 
Credit  by  evaluation 


SPANISH   MAJOR 
Required  Courses: 
46:101         Selected  readings 

46:102         Spanish  Literature  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  1700 
46:103         Spanish  Grammar  and  Composition 


s.  hrs. 
3 
3 
2 


Twelve  Credits  to  be  Chosen  From  Among  the  Following  Courses: 

46:201  Spanish- American  Literature  from  its  origins  to  18th  Century 

or 
46:203         Spanish  Poetry  from  its  origins  to  the  present 
46:202         Spanish- American  Literature  of  the  19th  Century 

or 
46:204 
46:303 

or 
46:301 
46:309 

or 
46:302 


Contemporary  Spanish  Prose 
Spanish-American  Literature  of  the  20th  Century 

El  Quijote 
Spanish-American  Theater 

The  Drama  of  the  Golden  Age 


Total  Required  20 
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^ELECTIVE  COURSES  (in  addition  to  alternates  given  in  the  required  area) 

46:105*       Introduction  to  Spanish  Phonetics  2 

46:304         Romanticism  in  Spain  2 

46:305         Modern  Spanish  Theater  2 

46:307         ReaHsm  and  Naturalism  2 

46:308         Romanticism  in  Spanish- America  2 

46:310         Contemporary  Prose  in  Spanish- America  2 

46:311         Representative  Poets  of  Spanish-America  2 

46:312         Intensive  Spoken  Language  Practice  2 

46:314         The  Evolution  of  the  Spanish  Language  2 

46:402         Spanish  Grammar:  Applied  Linguistics  2 

46:409         Senior  Seminar  2 

46:410         Advanced  Composition  2' 
46:411         Study  Abroad                                                      Credit  by  evaluation 

40:412         General  Linguistics  2 

Total  Electives  Required  12 

Total  Credits  for  Majors  32 

Students  who  desire  teacher  certification  must  elect  the  professional  sequence 
outhned  on  p.  53  and  the  following  course: 

s.  hrs. 

46:401  The  Teaching  of  Spanish  in  Secondary  Schools  3 

In  addition,  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  they  also  elect: 

s.  hrs. 

46:105         Introduction  to  Spanish  Phonetics  2 

40:412         General  Linguistics  2 

SECOND  TEACHING   FIELD   IN   SPANISH 

Student  interested  in  a   second  teaching  field   in  Spanish   must  take    18 
semester  hours  to  be  chosen  from  the  following  courses: 

46:  lOOA  and  lOOB      Beginning  Spanish* 

46:200A  Intermediate  Spanish  I 

46 :  200B  Intermediate  Spanish  II 

46:   —  Spanish  and  Spanish- American  Literature 

46:  —  Electives 


*A11  elective  courses  are  not  offered  every  year. 

*These  courses  may  be  waived  on  the  basis  of  previous  study  or  demonstrated  proficiency. 
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SPANISH  COURSES— 46:000 


46:100A  and  100B     Beginning  Spanish 

These  courses  are  designed  for  students  who 
desire  to  start  Spanish  in  college.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  training  of  the  students  to 
understand,  speak,  read,  and  write  the  lan- 
guage. Laboratory  work  is  part  of  the  re- 
quirements for  the  courses. 
Prerequisite:  Span.  lOOA  for  Span.  lOOB  or 
equivalent. 
3  semester  hours  each 

46:200A  and  2008     Intermediate  Spanish 

These  courses  which  form  a  continuation  of 
Span.  100 A  and  lOOB  are  also  open  to  stu- 
dents who  wish  to  minor  in  Spanish  but 
lack  the  language  proficiency  necessary  for 
Span.  101,  102,  courses  designed  for  majors 
and  selected  minors. 

Prerequisite:    Span.    lOOB    for   Span.   200A 
and  Span.  200 A  for  Span.  200B,  or  equiv- 
alent. 
3  semester  hours  each 

46:101     Selected  Readings:  19th  and  20th 
Centuries 

Representative  works  of  the  Romantic  and 
Realistic  movements  and  from  the  Genera- 
tion of  98  to  the  present  are  read  and  dis- 
cussed in  class. 
3  semester  hours 

46:102     Spanish  Literature  from  the 
Middle  Ages  to  1700 

Representative  works  of  the  Middle  Ages, 

Renaissance  and  Baroque  periods  are  read 

and  discussed  in  class.  Special  attention  is 

given  to  the  development  of  the  different 

genre. 

3  semester  hours 

46:103     Spanish  Grammar  and 
Composition 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  students  an 
active  command  of  the  language  by  means 
of  oral  and  written  exercises,  accompanied 
by  a  thorough  review  of  the  grammar,  vo- 
cabulary, and  idioms.  Required  for  all  fresh- 
man majors  during  their  first  semester. 
2  semester  hours 


46:105     Introduction  to  Spanish 
Phonetics 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  an  advanced 
study  and  analysis  of  Spanish  phonetics. 
Skill  is  acquired  by  studying  the  manner 
and  place  of  articulation  and  by  imitation  of 
vernacular  models.  The  language  laboratory 
is  used  intensively  in  this  course. 
2  semester  hours 


46:201      History  and  Literature  of 

Spanish-America,  (16th-18th 
Centuries) 

For  appreciation  and  understanding  of  His- 
panic-America, the  works  of  representative 
authors  are  read  and  discussed  in  class. 
3  semester  hours 

46:202     History  and  Literature  of 

Spanish-America,  (19th  Century) 

For  appreciation  and  understanding  of  His- 
panic-America, the  works  of  representative 
authors  are  read  and  discussed  in  class. 
3  semester  hours 


46:203     Spanish  Poetry  from  its  Origins 
to  the  Present 

The  development  of  Spanish  Poetry  from 
its  origins  to  the  present  is  studied.  This 
course  includes  study  of  different  literary 
movements,  of  the  versification  and  lan- 
guage of  poetry. 
3  semester  hours 


46:204     Contemporary  Spanish  Prose 

This  course  traces  the  literary  trends  in  the 
prose  of  recent  years.  Particular  attention  is 
devoted  to  the  Generation  of  98. 
3  semester  hours 


46:301      El  Quijote 

This  course  includes  an  intensive  study  of 
the   literary   and   social   background   of   El 
Quijote,  structure,  themes  and  style. 
3  semester  hours 
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46:302     The  Drama  of  the  Golden  Age 

The  most  representative  plays  of  Lope  de 
Vega,  Tirso  de  Molino,  Calderon  de  la 
Barca,  and  Ruiz  de  Alarcon  are  read  and 
analyzed  for  their  sources,  style  and  versifi- 
cation. 
3  semester  hours 

46:303     History  and  Literature  of 

Spanish-America,  (20th  Century) 

An  appreciation  and  understanding  of  Span- 
ish-American culture,  history,  and  literature 
during  the  20th  Century,  through  the  reading 
and  discussion  of  representative  authors. 
This  course  is  a  requirement  for  Spanish 
majors. 

Prerequisites:  Spanish  201  and  202. 
3  semester  hours 

46:304     Romanticism  in  Spain 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  students 
with  the  literary  movement  of  the  first  part 
of  the  19th  century.  Representative  works 
of  the  Romanticism  are  studied  and  dis- 
cussed. 
2  semester  hours 


46:309     Spanish-American   Theater 

This  course  aims  at  acquainting  the  student 
with  the  development  of  the  Theater  in 
Spanish-America  from  the  Colonial  Times 
to  the  present.  The  most  representative  au- 
thors of  each  epoch  will  be  read  and  ana- 
lyzed, starting  with  the  works  of  Cervantes 
de  Salazar,  up  to  the  most  recent  ones. 
3  semester  hours 

46:310     Contemporary  Prose  in 
Spanish-America 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  help  the  student 
understand  and  appreciate  the  trends  of 
thought  in  Spanish-America  in  the  contem- 
porary period.  The  most  representative  a:u- 
thors  will  be  read  and  discussed. 
2  semester  hours 

46:311      Representative  Poets  of 
Spanish-America 

The  most  representative  poets  of  the  Span- 
ish-American countries  will  be  read  and 
analyzed  with  a  view  to  understanding  their 
correlation  to  the  schools  of  poetry  in  the 
world  in  each  epoch. 
2  semester  hours 


46:305     Contemporary  Spanish  Theater 

This  course  includes  an  analysis  of  char- 
acters, space,  and  time  in  contemporary 
Spanish  plays  and  their  relationship  to 
Spanish  life.  Works  of  Benavente,  Casona, 
Garcia  Lorca,  Lopez  Rubio,  Buero  Vallejo, 
and  Sastre  are  studied. 
2  semester  hours 

46:307     Realism  and  Naturalism  in  Spain 

The  most  representative  works  of  the  Real- 
ism   and    Naturalism    are    studied    and   dis- 
cussed  in   this   course.   Special   attention   is 
devoted  to  Benito  Perez  Galdos. 
2  semester  hours 

46:308     Romanticism  in  Spanish-America 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  students 
with    the    romantic    movement    in    Spanish 
America.  Representative  works  of  poets  and 
prose  writers  are  studied. 
2  semester  hours 


46:312     Intensive  Practice  in  the  Spoken 
Language 

Practice  in  the  use  of  spoken  Spanish  through 
assigned  topics  and  participation  in  discus- 
sions about  daily  life  and  world  events.  The 
aim  is  to  give  students  an  opportunity  to 
acquire  an  adequate  vocabulary  and  compe- 
tence in  the  control  of  Spanish  as  an  instru- 
ment of  oral  expression.  To  be  offered  as  an 
elective  for  majors  and  also  for  other  stu- 
dents who  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
department.  Classes  to  be  limited  to  ten 
students. 
2  semester  hours 

46:314     The  Evolution  of  the  Spanish 
Language 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  the  Spanish 
language  from  its  origin  to  the  present  day, 
within  the  framework  of  other  neo-Latin 
languages.  The  course  will  particularly  stress 
the  phonological  and  structural  changes  that 
have  occurred  throughout  the  historical  de- 
velopment of  the  language  that  have  brought 
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about  the  great  differences  between  present- 
day  Spanish  and  its  first  documentary  ap- 
pearance. 

2  semester  hours 

46:401     The  Teaching  of  Spanish  in 
Secondary  Schools 

The  work  of  this  course  is  focused  on  such 
topics  as  the  following:  values  of  foreign 
language  teaching;  ultimate  and  immediate 
aims  in  foreign  language  teaching;  survey  of 
the  outstanding  methods,  pronunciation,  oral 
work,  reading,  grammar,  reviews,  realia,  ex- 
aminations, tests,  supervised  study,  etc.  The 
course  consists  of  readings  and  discussions, 
lesson  planning  and  demonstrations,  and  or- 
ganization of  material  for  use  in  student 
teaching. 

3  semester  hours 

46:402     Spanish  Grammar:  Applied 
Linguistics 

This  course  is  a  review  of  the  most  impor- 
tant structural  features  of  Spanish,  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  those  areas  of  interference 
with  English  structure  which  present  the 
greatest  difficulties  to  the  student  of  Spanish. 
3  semester  hours 


46:409     Senior  Seminar 

This  honors  seminar  course  will  deal  with 
selected  topics  from  the  great  currents  of 
Spanish  and  Spanish-American  literature, 
with  a  study  in  depth  of  literary  figures  of 
particular  significance.  Each  student  will  be 
assigned  a  research  paper  on  a  specific  au- 
thor. The  course  is  open  to  both  Liberal 
Arts  and  Teacher  Education  candidates. 
2  semester  hours 


46:410     Advanced  Composition 

This  course  is  designed  to  improve  the  stu- 
dent's mastery  of  the  language  through  writ- 
ten  and   oral   exercises   accompanied   by   a 
review  of  advanced  grammar. 
2  semester  hours 


46:411      Study  Abroad 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  teachers  and 
students   an   opportunity   to   gain   first-hand 
knowledge    of    the    historical,    social,    eco- 
nomic, and  cultural  life  of  Spain. 
Credit  by  evaluation 


*Except  for  Span.  401,  all  elective  courses 
are  not  offered  every  year. 


SECOND  TEACHING   FIELD  IN   ITALIAN 


A  minimum  of  1 8  semester-hours  will  be  required  for  the  completion  of  the 
program  of  a  second  teaching  field  in  Italian  from  the  following: 

s.  hrs. 
Beginning  Italian*  6 

Intermediate  Italian  I  3 

Intermediate  Italian  II  3 

Italian  Literature  3 

Italian  Grammar:  Applied  Linguistics  3 


49:100Aandl00B 

49:200A 

49:200B 

49:   — 

49:402 


18 


♦These  courses  may  be  waived  on  the  basis  of  previous  study  or  demonstrated  proficiency. 
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ITALIAN  COURSES— 49:000 


49:100  A  and  100B     Beginning  Italian 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  with  no 
previous  knowledge  of  Italian  and  aims  at 
imparting  the  basic  foundation  in  the  lan- 
guage. Its  purpose  is  to  afford  the  required 
background  in  the  language  in  order  to  em- 
bark on  either  a  minor  or  concentration  in 
Italian.  Laboratory  work  is  part  of  the  re- 
quirements for  the  course. 
Prerequisite:  Italian  lOOA  for  Italian  lOOB 
or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours  each 

49:200  A  and  2008     Intermediate  Italian 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  who 
have  a  knowledge  of  the  Italian  language 
that  is  at  least  equivalent  to  two  years  of 
study  in  High-School  or  the  Beginning  Italian 
course.  Its  aim  is  to  strengthen  further  the 
four  language  skills,  i.e.  understanding, 
speaking,  reading  and  writing  through  an 
essentially  audio-lingual  approach.  Labora- 
tory work  is  part  of  the  requirements  for 
the  course. 

Prerequisite:   Italian   lOOB  for  Italian  200A 
and  Italian  200A  for  Italian  200B,  or  equiv- 
alent. 
3  semester  hours  each 


pression  through  the  development  of  a  gen- 
eral critical  approach  to  literature. 
3  semester  hours  each 


49:201 


Italian   Humanism  and 
Renaissance 


The  aim  of  this  course  will  be  the  study  of 
the  literature  of  the  "Trecento"  with  special 
emphasis  on  Dante,  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio, 
as  well  as  the  main  artistic  and  literary 
trends  on  the  "Quattrocento"  and  "Cinque- 
cento."  The  course  will  center  around  im- 
portant selections  from  the  works  of  the 
chief  authors  of  the  epoch. 
3  semester  hours 

49:301      Italian  Literature  of  the  XlXth 
and  XXth  Centuries 

This  course  will  include  studies  of  Italian 
Neo-Classicism,  Romanticism  and  Verism 
based  on  readings  from  Foscolo,  Leopardi, 
Manzoni,  Carducci,  Pascoli,  Verga,  D'An- 
nunzio  and  others.  It  will  also  focus  on  the 
main  trends  in  poetry,  drama  and  the  novels 
from  Pirandello  to  the  present  with  reading 
from  Saba,  Ungaretti,  Montale,  Quasimodo, 
Silone,  Moravia,  Pavese,  etc. 
3  semester  hours 


49:101   and   102     Survey  of  Italian 
Literature 

This  course  centers  on  a  survey  of  the  liter- 
ary currents  and  their  representative  authors 
and  works  with  consideration  of  the  impor- 
tance of  Italian  literature  in  the  development 
of  Western  thought.  Special  emphasis  will 
be  given  to  accurate   oral  and   written  ex- 


49:402     Italian  Grammar:  Applied 
Linguistics 

This  course  is  a  review  of  the  most  impor- 
tant structural  features  of  Italian,  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  those  areas  of  interference 
with  English  structure  which  present  the 
greatest  difficulties  to  the  student  of  Italian. 
3  semester  hours 


SWAHILI   COURSES— 05:000 

05:101  and  102     Swahili  I  and  II 

These  courses  are  designed  for  students  who 

desire    to   start   Swahili    in   college.    Special 

emphasis  is  placed  on  training  the  student 

to   understand,   speak,   read,   and   write   the 

language. 

3  semester  hours  each 
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RUSSIAN  COURSES— 45:000 


45:100A  and  100B     Beginning  Russian 

This  course  stresses  the  acquisition  of  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  of 
Russian  grammar  and  pronunciation.  No 
previous  knowledge  of  Russian  is  required. 
There  will  be  classroom  and  language  labo- 
ratory work.  Textbook:  R.  A.  Domar,  Basic 
Russian  and  accompanying  Workbook  (Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1961).  Advanced  standing  may 
be  granted  after  appropriate  tests  to  qualified 
students. 

3  semester  hours  each 


45:200A  and  2008     Intermediate  Russian 

This  course  is  primarily  a  continuation  of 
Russian  lOOB,  but  may  be  open  to  students 
who  have  similar  achievement  as  evidenced 
by  admittance  tests.  The  course  reviews 
Russian  grammar  and  pronunciation  in  de- 
tail and  gives  more  advanced  work  in  general 
conversation.  Textbooks:  G.  A.  Birkett,  A 
Modern  Russian  Course  (Oxford  University 
Press,  1947)  and  the  Audio-Lingual  Method 
manuals,  levels  one  and  two  (Harcourt, 
Brace  &  World,  Inc.,  2nd  ed.,  1969). 
3  semester  hours  each 


SECOND  TEACHING  FIELD  IN  THE  TEACHING  OF 
ENGLISH  AS  A  SECOND  LANGUAGE  (TESL) 

A  minimum  of  1 8  semester  hours  will  be  required  for  the  completion  of  the 

program  of  a  second  teaching  field  in  the  Teaching  of  English  as  a  Second  Language 
as  follows: 

s.  hrs. 

Speech  104         Phonetic  Study  of  Speech  Sounds  3 

(Special  section  for  TESL  students) 

Hist.  452              History  of  Race  Relations  in  Latin  America  3 

Lang.  412            General  Linguistics  2 

TESL  192            Contrastive  Linguistics  3 

TESL  194            Methods  and  Materials  of  TESL  3 

TESL  196           Field  Experience  1  -  2 


ONE  ELECTIVE  FROM  THE  FOLLOWING: 

Educ.  472  The  Elementary  School  Curriculum 

Educ.  408 
Speech  209 


Selection  and  Utilization  of  Audio-Visual  Materials 
Speech  Correction:  Theories  and  Practices 


TESL  COURSES— 06:000 


06:424     Contrastive  Linguistics 

This  course  presents  a  contrastive  study  of 

syntactic    structures    of    English    and    other 

languages. 

3  semester  hours 


06:425     Methods  and  Materials 

This  course  will  give  training  in  the  basic 


audio-lingual  approach  with  applications 
and  implications  for  specific  teaching  situa- 
tions (in  particular  the  large  New  Jersey 
urban  population  of  Spanish-speaking  peo- 
ple). Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  what  can 
be  done  at  various  levels  of  English  with 
various  kinds  of  students  (children  and 
adults). 
3  semester  hours 
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06:430     Field  Experience 

Opportunity  for  Teaching  English  as  a  Sec- 
ond  Language    will   be    arranged    for   each 
student  in  the  program. 
1-2  semester  hours 

Courses  in  English  Offered  by  the  Depart- 
ment—40:000 

40:300     Foundations  of  Language 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  every 
student,  as  a  prospective  teacher,  (1)  a  sur- 
vey of  the  background,  growth,  and  struc- 
ture of  the  English  language  from  its  Indo- 
European  origin  to  modern  times,  (2)  an 
introduction  to  the  science  of  linguistics, 
(3)  an  appreciation  of  several  foreign  lan- 
guage patterns,  and  (4)  a  rich  fund  of 
information  in  the  field  of  general  language. 
2  semester  hours 

40:401     The  Teaching  of  Foreign 

Languages  in  Secondary  Schools 
Focused  on:  values  of  foreign  language 
teaching;  ultimate  and  immediate  aims  in 
foreign  language  teaching;  survey  of  the 
outstanding  methods,  pronunciation,  oral 
work,  reading,  grammar,  reviews,  realia,  ex- 
aminations, tests  and  supervised  study;  the 
course  consists  of  readings  and  discussions, 
lesson  planning  and  demonstrations,  and  or- 
ganization of  materials  for  use  in  student- 
teaching. 
2  semester  hours 


40:406 


Field  Studies  in  Roman 
Civilization 


The  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  students 
and  teachers  of  Latin,  history  and  languages 
with  the  Roman  Conquest  of  Europe,  specif- 
ically in  Britain,  France,  Belgium,  Switzer- 
land, and  Germany  by  studying  and  visiting 
Roman  ruins  and  monuments  in  these  coun- 
tries, thus  providing  historical  and  archaeo- 
logical background  for  the  enrichment  of 
their  classes. 
6  semester  hours 

40:408     Introduction  to  Language 
Laboratory 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  to  acquaint 
language  teachers  with  techniques  of  lan- 
guage-laboratory   utilization    and    with    the 


preparation  of  materials  for  use  in  the  labo- 
ratory. Attention  is  given  to  equipment — its 
selection,  operation,  utilization,  and  basic 
maintenance.  The  course  is  open  to  all 
teachers  of  foreign  languages  and  to  audio- 
visual specialists,  and  is  taught  in  English. 
Credit:  2  semester  hours 

40:410A     Roman  Civilization  to  Imperial 
Times 

Rome's  assimilation  of  Etruscan,  Greek,  and 
Oriental  cultures  in  the  process  of  creating 
her  own  is  studied  in  the  history,  literature, 
and  every-day  life  of  the  Roman. 
2  semester  hours 

40:4106     Roman  Civilization  During  the 
Empire 

Emphasis  upon  the  planting  of  Roman  cul- 
ture and  civilization  along  the  route  of  the 
Roman  army;  a  study  of  the  monuments  and 
relics  which  remain  as  testimony  to  the 
Roman  penetration  and  influence. 
2  semester  hours 

40:41 1      Greek  Civilization 

Greece's   contribution   to   Western   Civiliza- 
tion is  studied  through  her  architecture,  art, 
literature  and  sculpture. 
2  semester  hours 

40:412     General  Linguistics 

This  course  introduces  the  study  of  linguis- 
tics in  general  and  of  the  Indo-European 
group  of  languages  in  particular.  It  focuses 
upon  the  origin,  history  and  development  of 
languages.  Through  lectures  and  readings 
the  student  is  acquainted  with  the  latest  re- 
search findings  in  both  descriptive  and  his- 
torical linguistics. 
2  semester  hours 

40:415     Classical  Mythology 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  an  under- 
standing of  the  classical  myths  which  are 
repeated  again  and  again  in  the  literature  of 
the  Western  World.  The  origins  of  the  myths 
are  studied  through  readings  and  art,  and 
an  interpretation  of  their  meaning  is  dis- 
cussed. 
2  semester  hours 
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40:416     Seminar  in  Archaeology 

This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  science 
of  evaluating  a  culture  through  observation 
and  analysis  of  sites  and  monuments.  Atten- 
tion to  problems  of  dating,  types  of  mate- 
rials, function  of  buildings  and  decorations. 
Illustrated  lectures,  readings  and  discussion 
in  addition  to  museum  field  trip  will  high- 
light the  course.  This  course  is  especially 
recommended  for  teachers  of  Latin,  Social 
Studies,  English,  Science,  Mathematics,  In- 
dustrial Arts  and  Fine  Arts. 

2  semester  hours 


40:422     Methods  of  Teaching  Foreign 

Language  in  Elementary  School 

This  course  aims  at  giving  the  student  a 
thorough  grasp  of  procedures  for  teaching 
children  in  elementary  school  to  understand 
a  spoken  foreign  language,  to  learn  as  early 
as  possible  the  correct  pronunciation  of  that 
language  and  to  expose  these  children  to  a 
foreign  culture  by  means  of  songs,  stories, 
realia,  etc. 
2  semester  hours 

Note:  Except  for  Lang.  300,  401,  412,  415 
and  422,  all  the  courses  are  not  offered  every 
year. 
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PHILOSOPHY  AND  RELIGION 

Associate  Professors:  Brantl,  Acting  Chairman;  Rich 

The  student  may  elect  (1)  a  major  in  Philosophy  and  Religion,  (2)  a 
minor  in  Philosophy  and  Religion,  (3)  a  minor  in  Philosophy,  or  (4)  a  minor  in 
ReUgion.  The  requirements  for  these  alternatives  are: 

Major  in  Philosophy  and  Religion 

Required  Courses:  s.  hrs. 

63:100         Introduction  to  Philosophy  3 

63:190         Introduction  to  Religion  3 

63:225         History  of  Philosophy  3 

63:270         History  of  Religion  3 

63:424Sor  Research  Seminar  in  Philosophical  Problems  3 

63:490S       Research  Seminar  in  Theological  Problems  3 


Elective  Courses: 


Elective  Courses: 


15 


Philosophy,  9  s.hrs.;  Religion,  9  s.  hrs.  18 

33 

Minor  in  Philosophy  and  Religion 

Required  Courses: 

63 :  100         Introduction  to  Philosophy  3 

63:190         Introduction  to  Religion  3 

63:225         History  of  Philosophy  3 

63 :  270         History  of  Religion  3 


12 


Philosophy,  3  s.  hrs.;  Religion,  3  s.  hrs.  6 

18 

Minor  in  Philosophy 

Required  Courses: 

63: 100         Introduction  to  Philosophy  3 

63 :225         History  of  Philosophy  _3^ 

6 
Electives  in  Philosophy  12 

18 
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Minor  in  Religion 

Required  Courses: 

63:190         Introduction  to  Religion 

63 :  270         History  of  Religion 

Elective  Courses  in  Religion 


6 
18 


The  student  has  the  further  option  of  selecting  10  additional  hours  of  elec- 
tive courses  from  Philosophy  and/ or  Religion  toward  a  major  in  Philosophy  and 
Religion. 

The  courses  in  Philosophy  and  Religion  may  also  be  taken  as: 

(a)  elective  courses  for  Arts  and  Sciences  majors 

(b)  elective  courses  for  the  Humanities  requirement  in  General  Education 

The  student  may  elect  any  course  under  the  300  level  without  prerequisites.  All 
other  courses  require  at  least  one  course  in  the  area  as  prerequisite. 


PHILOSOPHY— RELIGION  COURSES— 63:000 


Philosophy 

63:100     Introduction  to  Philosophy 

A  systematic  inquiry  into  the  nature,  scope, 

methods,  basic  problems  and  major  types  of 

philosophy. 

3  semester  hours 

63:202     Logic  and  Scientific  Method 

The  forms  of  deductive  and  inductive  argu- 
ment in  traditional  logic,  the  fundamentals 
of  modern  formal  logic,  and  the  basic  struc- 
tures of  scientific  inquiry. 
3  semester  hours 

63:203     Ethics 

An   examination   of   the   nature    of   ethical 

judgments,  the  meaning  of  moral  concepts, 

the  conditions  of  moral  responsibility  and 

the  methodological  presuppositions  of  ethical 

theories. 

3  semester  hours 

63:225     History  of  Philosophy 

An   introduction   to   the   historical  develop- 
ment   of    philosophical    thinking    from    the 


ancient    world    to    the    present,    the    major 
movements  and  representative  philosophers 
and  their  role  in  the  history  of  thought. 
3  semester  hours 

63:300     Epistemology 

An  inquiry  into  the  fundamental  philosoph- 
ical problems  of  knowledge,  the  scope  and 
limits  of  knowledge  and  a  critical  interpre- 
tation of  various  theories  of  knowledge. 
3  semester  hours 

63:330     Development  of  American 
Philosophy 

A  historical  introduction  to  major  American 
philosophical  movements  and  philosophers 
from  Jonathan  Edwards,  Emerson  and  the 
Transcendentalists,  through  the  "golden  age" 
of  Peirce,  James,  Royce  and  Dewey  to  con- 
temporary developments. 
3  semester  hours 

63:335     Contemporary  Philosophers 

An  introduction  to  the  major  philosophers 
and  philosophical  movements  in  the  twen- 
tieth century,  including  the  American  Prag- 
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matists,  Instrumentalists,  Positivists,  Logical 
Empiricists  and  Existentialists. 
3  semester  hours 

63:424S     Research  Seminar  in 
Philosophical  Problems 

The  method   of  philosophical   research  ex- 
plored in  relation  to  select  central  problems 
of  philosophy. 
3  semester  hours 

63:435     Oriental  Philosophy 

A   study  of  the  philosophical  questions  of 
ultimate  reality,  of  knowledge  and  of  ethics 
in  basic  writings  of  Indian,  Buddhist,  and 
Chinese  philosophers. 
3  semester  hours 

63:347-48  and  447-48     Independent 
Study  in  Philosophy 

Directed  independent  study  and  research  in 
philosophy.  Open  to  students  with  a  mini- 
mum of  3.0  Cum.  Ave.   in  at  least   9   se- 
mester hours  in  philosophy. 
3-12  semester  hours 


63:270     History  of  Religion 

A  survey  of  the  theological  and  ecclesiastical 
developments  of  the  major  living  religions 
of  the  world  with  an  emphasis  on  Judaism 
and  Christianity. 
3  semester  hours 

63:380     Systematic  Theology 

An  examination  of  the  major  doctrines  of 
faith  in  the  Judeo-Christian  tradition. 
3  semester  hours 

63:385     Contemporary  Religious  Thought 

A  critical  analysis  of  the  current  trends  and 
issues  in  religious  thought  as  developed  in 
the  writings  of  contemporary  theologians. 
3  semester  hours 

63:475S     Religions  of  Mankind  II 

A   comparative   study   of  the   cultural   and 
theological  bases  for  the  faith  and  practice 
of  the  major  Eastern  religions — Buddhism, 
Confucianism,  Hinduism,  Islam,  Taoism. 
3  semester  hours 


Religion 

63:190     Introduction  to  Religion 

An  introduction  to  the  basic  religious  ques- 
tions and  problems  of  mankind  and  to  the 
various  ways  in  which  men  have  given  intel- 
lectual, moral,  and  institutional  expression 
to  their  convictions. 
3  semester  hours 

63:250     Sacred  Literature  I 

An  introduction  to  the  sacred  literature  of 
the  major  living  world  religions. 
3  semester  hours 

63:265     Religion  and  Culture 

A  critical  analysis  of  the  interpedendence  of 
religion  and  culture  in  the  formulation  of 
ethical  values  in  the  Western  World. 
3  semester  hours 


63:490S     Research  Seminar  in 
Theological  Problems 

A  critical  examination  of  selected  traditional 
problems  in  theological  thought. 
3  semester  hours 

63:495     Depth  Psychology  and  Religion 

An  interdisciplinary  study  of  the  human 
predicament  and  of  the  proposed  alterna- 
tives to  individuation  and  salvation  of  man. 
3  semester  hours 

63:397-98  and  497-98     Independent 
Study  in  Religion 

Directed  independent  study  and  research  in 
religion.  Open  to  students  with  a  minimum 
of   3.0   Cum.   Ave.   in   at  least   9   semester 
hours  in  religion. 
3-12  semester  hours 
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SCHOOL  OF  MATHEMATICS  AND  SCIENCES 

Authorized  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  the  Spring  of  1969,  the  School  of 
Mathematics  and  Science  is  scheduled  to  be  in  operation  by  September  1,  1970.  It 
will  include  the  Department  of  Mathematics,  Department  of  Biology,  Department 
of  Chemistry  and  the  Department  of  Physics  and  Earth  Sciences.  The  School  will 
concentrate  upon  the  basic  liberal  arts  programs  in  these  fields  and  continue  the 
outstanding  teacher  preparation  programs. 

The  School  will  be  housed  in  a  new  building  now  being  planned,  as  well  as 
continue  to  use  much  of  Finley  and  Mallory  Halls.  When  completed,  the  facility 
will  have  12  Biology  laboratories,  6  Chemistry  laboratories,  6  Earth  Science  labo- 
ratories, 4  Physical  Science  laboratories,  5  Physics  laboratories  and  20  classrooms 
or  lecture  rooms.  In  addition,  a  number  of  special  facilities  will  be  provided  such  as 
a  planetarium,  computer  center,  statistics  laboratory,  radio  station,  advanced  study 
laboratories,  independent  study  carrels,  faculty/ student  research  carrels,  conference 
rooms,  informal  lounge  and  a  "colloquim  center." 

DEPARTMENT  OF  BIOLOGY 

Professors:  Kuhnen,  Chairman;  Daniels 
Associate  Professor:  Koditschek 

Assistant  Professors:   Arny,  Asterita,  Cury,  Kane,  Pai,  Sawits,  Shubeck,  Tice, 
Warner 

Major  course  offerings  with  the  proper  selection  of  elective  courses  will  en- 
able the  student  to  prepare  for  graduate  work  in  the  major  field,  or  will  serve  as  a 
pre-professional  program  for  medicine,  dentistry  and  other  biology-related  fields. 
The  student  preferring  certification  to  teach  in  biology  can  obtain  it  by  fulfilling 
the  requirements  listed  under  "Professional  Sequence"  (see  page  53  of  catalog) 
and  "Supporting  Areas  for  Science  Certification"  (see  below). 

High  School  Background 

Freshman  courses  offered  for  the  biology  majors  assume  that  the  student 
has  been  exposed  to  biology,  chemistry  and  physics,  as  well  as  at  least  three  years 
of  college  preparatory  mathematics  in  high  school. 

Biology  Major 
Required  Courses:  s.  hrs. 

Math.  (choice  of  two:  50:115,  116,  215,  216,  315 

Mathematics  for  Biological  Science)  6 

82: 101,  103        General  Chemistry,  I,  II  8 
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81:102 

General  Botany,II 

4 

81:106 

Basic  Biology 

4 

81:201 

General  Zoology,  I 

4 
20 

♦Required  Elective  Credits  (to  be  selected  from  the  following) 

81:101 

General  Botany,  I 

4 

81:202 

General  Zoology,  II 

4 

81:203 

Introduction  to  Field  Biology 

2 

81:402 

Mammalian  Anatomy  and  Histology 

4 

81:407 

Comparative  Vertebrate  Embryology 

4 

81:409 

Human  Physiology 

4 

81:410 

Comp.  Anatomy  of  the  Vertebrata 

4 

81:411 

Microbiology 

4 

81:412 

Genetics 

2 

81:413 

Economic  Botany 

2 

81:414 

Field  Ornithology 

2 

81:415 

Entomology 

4 

81:419 

Cell  Physiology 

4 

81:422 

Field  Studies  of  Flowering  Plants 

4 

81:424 

Morphology  of  Flowering  Plants 

4 

81:425 

Elementary  Plant  Physiology 

4 

81:435 

Hist.  &  Philosophy  of  Life  Science 

2 

81:450 

Research  Seminar  in  Biological  Literature 

2 

81:451 

Biology  Independent  Study — Credit  by  Arrangement 

81:460 

Instrumentation  &  Techniques  for  Biological  Sciences 

4 

Supporting  Areas  for  Science  Certification 

18 

82:101-2 

(balance  of  2  s.  hrs.) 

2 

82:230,231 

Organic  Chemistry,  I  &  II 

8 

83:103-4 

College  Physics,  I  &  II 

8 

BIOLOGY  COURSES— 81:000 

81:100      Biological  Sciences  achieved  among  living  things  is  developed 

The  organization  and  behavior  of  plants  and  ^^^^^^  ^f  ^^^^^^  ^^"^  "^^  ^"^  8°^^  f^"" 

animals  are  treated  in  a  manner  devised  to  ^"'^ure  and  forest  practices.  Class  lectures 

develop    understanding    of   man's    structure  ^"^     discussions     are     supplemented     with 

and  behavior.  Mechanisms  of  heredity  and  slides,   moving   pictures,   laboratory   experi- 

evolutionary    change    are    considered.    An  ments,  and  field  trips, 

understanding    of   how    a    balance    may   be  4  semester  hours 


♦All  elective  courses  are  not  offered  every  year. 
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81:101  and  102     General  Botany  I  and  II 

These  courses  acquaint  the  student  with 
methods  and  tools  of  science  and  develop 
an  understanding  of  the  importance  of  plants 
to  mankind.  Morphology  and  physiology  of 
the  cell  and  of  the  plant  as  a  whole  are 
considered  first.  A  survey  of  the  plant  king- 
dom with  emphasis  on  evolutionary  trends 
and  economic  importance  follows. 

4  semester  hours  each 


81:103  and  104     General  Biology  I  and  II 

This  course  presents  a  modern  unified  ap- 
proach to  the  functional  biological  systems 
common  to  plants  and  animals.  These  sys- 
tems are  explored  from  the  standpoint  of 
comparative  evolutionary  development  of 
structure  and  function,  as  well  as  physical 
chemical  and  ecological  forces  germane  to 
the  proper  functioning  of  these  systems. 
There  will  be  lectures,  recitations,  labora- 
tory, demonstrations  and  field  trips. 

4  semester  hours  each 


81:106     Basic  Biology 

Universal  aspects  and  concepts  underlying 
all  of  the  specializations  of  biology.  The 
course  aims  at  introducing  the  broad,  com- 
mon denominator  bases  of  life,  such  as 
cellular  components  and  mechanisms  (cell 
biology),  transmission  of  characteristics 
(genetics),  dynamics  of  temporal  change  of 
life  (evolution),  and  interrelations  of  life 
forms  to  each  other  and  their  material  en- 
vironment (ecology). 
4  semester  hours 


81:203     Introduction  to  Field  Biology 

In  this  course,  the  student  lives  for  ten  days 
at  the  New  Jersey  State  School  of  Conser- 
vation in  the  Stokes  State  Forest  where  he 
has  the  outdoors  as  his  laboratory.  Field 
trips  are  made  to  various  types  of  habitats 
in  order  to  acquire  an  understanding  of  the 
meaning  and  significance  of  a  "dynamically 
balanced  outdoor  society."  What  occurs 
when  this  "balance"  is  disturbed  is  observed. 
Taxonomy,  ecology,  and  conservation  are 
stressed  during  the  concentrated  period  of 
outdoor  living. 
2  semester  hours 

81:212     Genetics  for  the  Layman 

This  lecture  course  explores  the  relation  of 
genetic  knowledge  to  human  affairs.  In- 
cluded will  be  the  history  of  genetics,  mod- 
ern modification  of  Mendelian  principles, 
the  nature  and  expression  of  the  genome, 
mutation,  mutagenic  agents  and  environ- 
mental controls.  Student  awareness  of  the 
responsibility  of  society  to  genetic  advances 
will  be  stressed. 

2  semester  hours 

81:270     Applied  Microbiology 

Microbiological  concepts  and  techniques  ap- 
plicable to  food  and  dairy  sanitation,  water, 
air  pollution,  sewerage  and  other  environ- 
mental problems  will  be  developed.  Specific 
assay  methods  pertinent  to  industrial  tech- 
nology will  be  stressed  in  relation  to  the 
vocational  interests  of  the  students. 
Prerequisites:  One  year  of  chemistry  or 
equivalent. 

3  semester  hours 


81:201  and  202     General  Zoology  I  and  II 

The  animal  kingdom  is  considered  with  a 
broad  approach.  The  first  semester  is  de- 
voted to  the  invertebrates,  while  the  chor- 
dates,  genetics,  embryology,  development 
mechanics  and  evolutionary  theory  are  con- 
sidered in  the  second  semester.  Unifying 
principles  are  developed  with  stress  on  form 
and  function  within  the  framework  of  evo- 
lutionary theory.  Man's  place  in  the  universe 
is  investigated. 

4  semester  hours  each 


81:274  and  275     Mammalian  Anatomy 
and  Physiology  I  and  II 

A  year  course  that  covers  the  anatomy  of 
tissues  and  organ  systems  in  the  human 
organism.  Lecture  material  includes  the 
skeletal,  muscular,  nervous,  circulatory,  di- 
gestive, endocrine,  integumentary,  and  re- 
lated systems.  It  is  intended  that  the  student 
acquire  a  command  of  anatomical  and  phys- 
iological knowledge  such  that  he  is  able  to 
understand  the  homeostatic  mechanisms  at 
work  and  encountered  in  the  teaching  of 
physical  education  and  hygiene.  In  addition 
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to  the  dissection  of  the  cat,  the  student  is 
also  directly  involved  in  the  physiological 
investigations  of  all  the  systems  of  the  body. 
3  semester  hours  each 

81:287     Human  Biology 

The  course  is  designed  for  home  economics 
majors.  Body  structure,  functioning  of  parts, 
how  that  functioning  affects  human  behavior 
are  considered.  Primary  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  physiology  rather  than  morphology 
and  upon  the  maintenance  of  good  health 
of  the  individual  and  of  the  community. 

3  semester  hours 

81:402     Mammalian  Anatomy  and 
Histology 

The  lectures  in  this  course  explore  the  major 
mammalian  body  systems  and  their  com- 
ponent tissues.  The  laboratories  involve  a 
thorough  dissection  of  a  representative  mam- 
mal. Mammalian  organs  and  tissues  are 
studied  by  means  of  prepared  slides.  Human 
anatomy  and  histology  are  stressed  where 
appropriate.  This  course  aims  at  preparing 
a  student  for  the  study  of  mammalian 
physiology. 
Prerequisite:  A  course  in  vertebrate  zoology. 

4  semester  hours 

81:407     Comparative  Vertebrate 
Embryology 

A  broad  study  of  developmental  anatomy 
is  made  with  work  on  fish,  amphibian,  rep- 
tilian bird  and  mammalian  embryos.  The 
student  makes  slides  of  chick  embryos.  The 
modern  experimental  approach  to  embryol- 
ogy is  reviewed  and  implications  of  a  ge- 
netic nature  are  explored. 
Prerequisite:  8  s.  hrs.  of  work  in  zoology. 
4  semester  hours 


81:408     Biological  Science 
Demonstrations 

The  opportunity  is  given  to  gain  experience 
in  the  use  of  equipment,  supplies,  and  teach- 
ing aids  so  essential  to  the  operation  of  a 
successful  laboratory  and  class.  Emphasis 
is  also  placed  upon  the  collecting  and  pre- 
serving of  plant  and  animal  material.  The 
laboratory  is  devoted  to  the  working  out  of 


individual  and  group  experiments  and  dem- 
onstrations. A  considerable  library  of  tech- 
niques is  developed. 

Prerequisite:   8  s.  hrs.  in  zoology  and  4  s. 
hrs.  in  botany. 
4  semester  hours 

81:409     Human  Physiology 

A  study  of  cellular  and  general  physiology, 
based  upon  previous  study  of  mammalian 
anatomy  and  histology.  Laboratory  sessions 
emphasize  human  aspects  of  physiology  with 
classical  and  modern  electronic  techniques. 
Prerequisite :  A  course  in  vertebrate  anatomy 
or  81:402. 
4  semester  Iiours 

81:410     Comparative  Anatomy  of  the 
Vertebrates 

Representative  members  of  the  phylum  chor- 
data  are  studied  by  means  of  dissections 
and  demonstrations.  The  prochordata  are 
considered  briefly.  Fundamental  principles 
of  taxonomy,  anatomy,  physiology,  and 
ecology  are  reviewed  and  amplified.  This 
course  should  enrich  the  background  of 
those  interested  in  vertebrate  forms  and  be 
of  value  for  those  interested  in  man  and  his 
place  in  the  world. 

Prerequisite:  8  s.  hrs.  of  work  in  zoology. 
4  semester  hours 


81:411      Microbiology 

Basic  biological  phenomena  are  demon- 
strated by  experiments  with  bacteria  and 
other  microorganisms,  and  specific  labora- 
tory techniques  are  developed.  Major  topics 
include:  history  of  microbiology,  morpho- 
logy, cultural  characteristics,  metabolism 
and  ecological  relationships  of  microorgan- 
isms. Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  economic 
importance  of  microbial  life  in  relation  to 
man. 

Prerequisites:  One  year  of  biology,  one  year 
of  chemistry. 
4  semester  hours 


81:412     Genetics 

This  lecture  course  presents  the  principles 
of  heredity  and  variation.  Concepts  of  the 
genetic  code,  mutation,  gene  expression  and 
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control  are  explored  in  relation  to  the  wel- 
fare of  man. 

Prerequisites:  One  year  of  biology  and  one 
year  of  chemistry. 
2  semester  hours 

81:413     Economic  Botany 

The  consideration  of  the  importance  of 
plants  and  plant  life  to  the  world  in  general 
and  to  man  in  particular  is  the  principal 
aim  of  this  course.  The  economic  impor- 
tance of  bacteria,  fungi,  and  other  lower 
plants  is  considered,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
seed  plants. 
2  semester  hours 

81:414     Field  Ornithology 

New  Jersey  is  one  of  the  best  areas  in  the 
East  for  the  study  of  birds.  On  the  Mont- 
clair  campus  alone,  over  130  species  have 
been  observed.  This  course  deals  primarily 
with  the  identification  and  natural  history 
of  birds.  A  variety  of  habitats  is  visited  so 
that  one  may  become  acquainted  with  the 
habits  and  requirements  of  this  unusually 
well-adapted  vertebrate  type. 
Prerequisite:  A  year  of  biology  or  the 
equivalent. 
2  semester  hours 


81:415     Entomology 

The  major  emphasis  is  on  understanding 
basic  principles  which  are  of  physiological 
and  ecological  significance.  A  survey  is  made 
of  the  common  insect  families  and  experi- 
ence is  given  in  identifying  major  orders  and 
families.  Attention  is  given  to  insects  as 
economic  pests  and  as  vectors  of  disease. 
Laboratory  work  includes  a  study  of  gross 
and  microscopic  morphology,  and  identifica- 
tion of  major  groups  of  insects  by  the  use 
of  keys. 
Prerequisites:   81:201  and  202. 

4  semester  hours 


81:419     Cell  Physiology 

The  basic  phenomena  of  permeability,  con- 
tractility, excitability,  organization  of  mem- 
brane systems,  mechanisms  of  genetic  con- 
trol and  protein  synthesis  will  be  compared 
in  the  two  types  of  cells:    the   procaryotic 


and  eucaryotic.  An  opportunity  is  aff'orded 
the  student  to  become  familiar  with  some 
of  the  specialized  instruments  designed  to 
investigate  cells  and  subcellular  components. 
Prerequisite:  81:409  and  Organic  Chemistry. 
4  semester  hours 

81:420     Field  Studies  in  Science: 
Biological  (80:412) 

Extensive  instruction  in  the  identification 
and  natural  history  of  fauna  and  flora  is 
given  in  this  course.  Students  examine  the 
ecology  of  plant  and  animal  communities 
(terrestrial  and  aquatic)  and  relate  such 
communities  with  man's  use  of  natural  re- 
sources. The  relation  of  field  activities  to 
present  school  curricula  is  considered.  No 
previous  science  courses  are  required. 
2  semester  hours 

81:421      Problems  in  Field  Studies  in 
Biology  (80:411) 

In  this  course  each  student  selects  a  phase 
of  field  science  in  which  he  does  advanced 
research  under  the  guidance  of  the  instruc- 
tor. Plant  ecology,  bird-life,  pond  life,  fungi, 
tree  diseases,  and  insect  life  are  a  few  of 
the  areas  from  which  the  student  may 
choose. 

Prerequisites:   80:420,  Field  Studies  in  Sci- 
ence:   Biological,  or  its  equivalent,  plus  at 
least  12  s.  hrs.  of  biology. 
2  semester  hours 

81:422     Field  Studies  of  Flowering  Plants 

The  emphasis  in  this  course  is  placed  upon 
the  methods  of  identification  of  higher 
plants  and  the  ecological  factors  affecting 
the  growth  and  development  of  these  plants. 
Plants  in  their  winter  conditions  are  studied 
first.  As  the  season  progresses,  the  emphasis 
changes  from  woody  to  herbaceous  forms. 
Field  trips  are  taken  to  a  variety  of  plant 
communities  throughout  the  state. 
Prerequisite:  General  Botany. 
4  semester  hours 

81:424     Morphology  of  Flowering  Plants 

This  will  be  an  examination  of  the  structure 
of  flowering  plants  with  greatest  emphasis 
being  placed  upon  variation  in  floral  mor- 
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phology.   Adaptations,   family   relationships, 
evolutionary    development,    and    some    tax- 
onomy will  be  considered  also. 
Prerequisite:   General  Botany. 
4  semester  hours 

81:425     Elementary  Plant  Physiology 

This  introductory  course  will  consider  the 
major  physiological  processes  of  the  flower- 
ing plant.  Topics  surveyed  in  this  course 
include  growth,  metabolism,  photosynthesis, 
respiration,  water  relations,  and  mineral  nu- 
trition. 

Prerequisites:   General  Botany  and  Organic 
Chemistry. 
4  semester  hours 

81:426     Marine  Biology 

A  study  of  the  interrelations  of  marine 
animals  and  plants  with  their  environment 
including  zonation  due  to  salinity,  tempera- 
ture, light,  oxygen,  dissolved  substances,  etc. 
Topics  such  as  primary  production,  symbi- 
osis, predation,  energy  flow  and  ecosystems 
will  also  be  discussed.  Field  work  will  in- 
volve studies  on  the  continental  shelf  as 
well  as  estuarine  environments.  Offered  at 
the  site  of  the  New  Jersey  Marine  Sciences 
Consortium. 

Prerequisite:  General  Chemistry  and  Gen- 
eral Biology  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
4  semester  hours 

81:430-431      Biological  Oceanography  and 
Limnology  I  and  II 

A  study  of  the  principles  and  techniques  used 
in  the  study  of  both  fresh  and  salt  water 
bodies.  Biological  processes  within  the  water 
bodies  are  considered.  Field  work  will  be 
done  on  local  bodies  of  water. 
Prerequisites:  Geology  and  General  Chemis- 
try. 
2  semester  hours  each 

81:435     History  and  Philosophy  of  the 
Life  Sciences 

An  historical  survey  of  the  major  trends  in 
the   development   of   scientific   thought,   as- 


sessing the  contributions  of  India,  Mesopo- 
tamia, Egypt,  Greece,  Rome,  Islam,  the 
Middle  Ages  and  the  western  world.  Phi- 
losophy and  cultural  advances  will  be  con- 
sidered as  they  shape  biological  thought 
resulting  in  the  union  of  Physics,  Chemistry 
and  Biology  of  modern  times. 

2  semester  hours 


81:450     Research  Seminar  in  Biological 
Literature 

Each  student  will  survey  biological  literature 
pertinent  to  a  specific  problem  under  the 
guidance  of  a  sponsor.  A  comprehensive  re- 
port will  be  required.  Emphasis  will  be,  on 
current  research. 

Prerequisites:  Open  to  Biology  majors  with 
approval  of  the  Department  Chairman. 
2  semester  hours 


81:451      Biology  Independent  Study 

Under  the  guidance  of  a  sponsor,  students 
will  investigate  individual  problems  of  ap- 
propriate scope.  This  investigation  should 
be  related  to  a  topic  explored  in  81:450.  A 
written  and/ or  oral  report  is  to  be  presented 
and  defended. 

Prerequisites:    81:450  or  concurrent  enroll- 
ment. Approval  by  the  Department  Chair- 
man. 
Credit  by  Arrangement 


81:460     Instrumentation  and  Techniques 
for  Biological  Sciences 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  students 
with  modern  analytical  and  research  tools 
in  biology  such  as  manometry,  electrophor- 
esis chromatography,  microbial  batch  growth 
and  assay  techniques,  radioisotope  methods, 
microscopic  techniques  and  evaluation  of 
experimental  design  and  data. 
Prerequisites:  General  Physics,  Organic 
Chemistry,  at  least  two  years  of  Biology. 
Analytical  Chemistry  or  Biochemistry  is  de- 
sirable. 
4  semester  hours 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  CHEMISTRY 

Professors:  Gawley,  Chairman;  Becker 
Associate  Professors:  Flynn,  Garik,  Placek,  Zabady 
Assistant  Professors:  Ewart,  Wilson 
Assistant  Professors  II:  Fink,  Paisley 

The  department  offers  a  major  program  in  the  field  of  chemistry.  One  pro- 
gram is  available  for  chemistry  majors,  another  for  the  preparation  of  chemistry 
teachers.  The  teacher-education  program  differs  little  in  content  from  the  chemistry 
major  in  the  arts  and  sciences  program. 

A  student  wishing  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Committee  on  Profes- 
sional Training  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  should  enroll  in  all  of  the  courses 
starred  (*)  in  the  list  below,  as  well  as  in  two  additional  advanced  courses  from 
the  Elective  Credit  List. 

Major  course  offerings,  with  the  proper  selection  of  elective  courses,  will 
enable  the  student  to  prepare  for  graduate  work  in  the  field,  or  will  serve  as  a  pre- 
professional  program  for  medicine,  dentistry  and  other  science-related  fields. 

Those  interested  in  teacher  certification  should  follow  the  professional  se- 
quence as  outlined  on  page  Additional  courses  in  the  related  science  fields 

required  for  a  State  of  New  Jersey  Science  7-12  Secondary  Certificate  are  as  follows: 

s.  hrs. 
81:103  General  Biology  4 

83:101  and  102         General  Physics  I  and  II  8 

83:201  Electricity  and  Magnetism  4 

HIGH   SCHOOL  BACKGROUND 

The  curriculum  designed  for  the  chemistry  major  assumes  that  the  student 
has  been  exposed  to  biology,  chemistry  and  physics,  as  well  as  four  years  of  high 
school  college  preparatory  mathematics.  Those  students  having  only  three  years  of 
mathematics  will  be  required  to  take  Math  115. 

CHEMISTRY  MAJOR 
Required: 

Four  Semesters  From:  s.  hrs. 

50:115  Introductory  Mathematical  Analysis 

50:116-215-216        Calculus  A,  B,  C 

50:315  Applied  Differential  Equation  12 

82:101-102  General  Chemistry  I,  II  8 

82 : 230-23 1  Organic  Chemistry  I,  II  8 

82 :  340-34 1  Physical  Chemistry  I,  II  8 
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Required  Major  Elective  Credits  to  be  selected  from  among  the  following: 

82:310-311  Quantitative  Analysis  I,  II  8 

82:410  Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis  4 

82:420  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry  4 

82:430  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry  3 

82:435  Biochemistry  4 

82:440  Atomic  Structure  and  Bonding  2 

82:450  Research  Seminar  in  Chemical  Literature  2 

82:451  Individual  Laboratory  Research  in  Chemistry  (By  Arr.) 

82:460  Industrial  Chemistry  4 

82:465  Introduction  to  Radiochemistry  2' 


CHEMISTRY  COURSES— 82:000 


82:100     Introductory  Chemistry 

A  non-laboratory  survey  course  in  modern 
chemistry  for  non-science  majors. 
Prerequisite:  None. 

3  semester  hours 

82:101   and  102     General  Chemistry 
I  and  II 

These  courses  provide  opportunity  for  mas- 
tering the  fundamentals  of  chemistry,  for 
understanding  the  numerous  and  far-reach- 
ing effects  of  contributions  of  chemistry  to 
modern  living,  for  training  in  scientific 
method,  for  developing  facility  in  taking 
and  utilizing  laboratory  notes,  and  for  learn- 
ing to  use  standard  reference  books.  The 
laboratory  contains  many  experiments  of 
value  for  demonstration  in  high  school 
chemistry.  A  major  portion  of  the  labora- 
tory work  in  the  second  semester  is  qualita- 
tive analysis. 

4  semester  hours  each 

82:107  and  108     College  Chemistry 
I  and  II 

These  courses  provide  an  opportunity  for 
students  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
major  principles  of  chemistry.  The  first  se- 
mester deals  with  topics  selected  from  the 
field  of  inorganic  chemistry.  The  second 
semester  deals  with  the  fundamentals  of 
organic  chemistry,  and  the  applications  of 


biochemistry  to  home  economics.  Class  dis- 
cussions, reference  work,  laboratory  and 
field  trips  attempt  to  show  the  importance 
of  chemistry. 

3  semester  hours  each 

82:230  and  231      Organic  Chemistry 
I  and  II  (405  and  406) 

The  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  chemis- 
try of  carbon  compounds,  primarily  the 
aliphatic  and  aromatic  series.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  modern  concepts  of  organic 
chemistry,  i.e.,  theories  and  mechanisms  of 
organic  reactions.  The  laboratory  work  deals 
with  the  preparation,  isolation  and  identifi- 
cation of  typical  compounds  as  well  as  a 
study  of  their  reactions. 
Prerequisite:  General  Chemistry. 

4  semester  hours  each 


82:310  and  311      Quantitative  Analysis 
I  and  II 

The  work  of  the  first  semester  includes 
theory  and  laboratory  experimentation  on 
methods  of  analysis,  acidimetry-alkalimetry, 
gravimetric  and  redox  methods.  The  second 
semester  emphasizes  instrumental  methods 
including:  potentiometry,  conductimetry, 
colorimetric  methods,  electrodeposition  and 
compleximetric  techniques. 
Prerequisite:  General  Chemistry. 
4  semester  hours  each 
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82:340  and  341      Physical  Chemistry 
I  and  II 

The  first  half  of  the  year's  work  in  physical 
chemistry  deals  with  gases,  liquids,  crystals, 
physical  properties  and  electrolytes,  colloids, 
thermochemistry  and  homogenous  and  het- 
erogeneous equilibria. 

The  second  half  of  the  year's  work  deals 
with  electrical  conductance,  electrolytic 
equilibrium,  electromotive  forces,  electrol- 
ysis, polarization,  chemical  kinetics,  photo- 
chemical reactions,  atomic  structure,  mole- 
cular structure  and  radioactivity. 
Prerequisite:  General  Chemistry,  Quantative 
Analysis,  and  General  Physics. 
4  semester  hours  each 

82:410     Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis 

This  course  extends  the  methods  of  analysis 
in  Chem.  311.  Topics  include  Absorption 
and  Emission  Spectroscopy,  Photometry, 
NMR,  ESR,  GC,  Thermoanalytical  Methods, 
Polarography,  Amperometric  Methods  and 
a  discussion  of  automatic  analysis.  Labo- 
ratory experiments  are  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  students. 

Prerequisites:   General  Physics,  and  one  se- 
mester of  Quantitative  Analysis. 
4  semester  hours 

82:420     Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry 

This  course  offers  opportunity  for  intensive 
and  systematic  study  of  the  elements  in  the 
light  of  the  periodic  classification.  Selected 
theories  and  principles  of  inorganic  chemis- 
try and  some  of  their  applications  are  studied 
in  detail.  A  study  is  made  of  types  of  com- 
pounds. Directed  use  of  chemical  literature 
is  an  important  part  of  this  course.  Indivi- 
dual experimental  work  in  the  laboratory 
consists  chiefly  of  preparation  and  purifica- 
tion of  inorganic  compounds  and  testing  for 
impurities  in  the  products. 
Prerequisite:  General  Chemistry. 
4  semester  hours 

82:430     Advanced   Organic  Chemistry 

The  modern  structural  and  electronic  theory 
which  form  the  basis  of  organic  chemistry 
is  considered  in  depth.  Physical  organic 
methods  are  utilized  wherever  appropriate. 
Prerequisite:  One  year  Organic  Chemistry. 
3  semester  hours 


82:435     Biochemistry 

In  this  course  a  study  is  made  of  the  com- 
position of  living  organisms,  their  nutritional 
requirements,  their  mechanism  for  promot- 
ing and  regulating  chemical  action,  and 
their  metabolism  of  foods.  A  laboratory 
study  is  made  of  the  components  of  foods, 
enzyme  action,  isolation  of  proteins,  etc., 
blood  and  urine  analysis. 
Prerequisite:  Organic  Chemistry. 
4  semester  hours 

82:440     Atomic  Structure  and  Bonding 

This  is  a  course  designed  to  familiarize  the 
student  with  the  modern  concepts  of  the 
structure  of  matter.  Topics  treated  include 
quantum  numbers  and  relation  to  periodicity, 
Ionic,  Covalent  and  Metallic  Bonding,  and 
a  survey  of  the  weak  chemical  bonds. 
Prerequisites:  General  Chemistry  and  Gen- 
eral Physics. 
2  semester  hours 

82:450     Research  Seminar  in  Chemical 
Literature 

Each  student  under  the  guidance  of  a  spon- 
sor is  to  select  a  limited  specific  problem  in 
chemistry  and  to  make  an  extensive  research 
of  the  literature  related  to  the  problem.  The 
study  is  to  be  made  with  depth  and  pre- 
sented in  a  research  report. 
Prerequisite:  24  semester  hours  in  chemistry 
and  the  recommendation  of  the  student's 
academic  advisor. 
2  semester  hours 

82:451      Individual  Laboratory  Research 
in  Chemistry 

Each  student  under  the  guidance  of  a  spon- 
sor is  to  conduct  individual  laboratory  re- 
search on  a  specific  problem  in  chemistry. 
The  study  is  to  be  performed  based  upon 
the  problem  selected  in  the  course  Chem, 
450.  A  written  report  of  the  laboratory  re- 
search is  to  be  presented. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  450. 

82:460     Industrial  Chemistry 

A  survey  is  made  of  the  chemical  industry 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  by  lectures,  re- 
ports and   plant  trips.  The   content  stresses 
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the    importance    and    the    characteristics    of 
chemical  industry,  unit  operations,  controls 
used,  organization  for  research,  employment 
and  economics  of  the  chemical  industry. 
Prerequisite:  Organic  Chemistry. 
4  semester  hours 

82:465     Introduction  to  Radiochemistry 

This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  use  of 
radioisotope  experiments  for  the  chemistry 


curriculum.  This  course  consists  of  lecture 
and  laboratory  work  which  covers  such 
topics  as  detection  instruments,  counting 
techniques,  sample  preparation,  radiochem- 
ical separations  by  co-precipitation,  chela- 
tion, and  ion-exchange  techniques. 
Prerequisites:  General  Chemistry,  General 
Physics  or  special  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor. 
2  semester  hours 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS 

Professors:  Clifford,  Chairman;  Maletsky,  Sobel 

Associate  Professors:  Koellner,  Westphal 

Assistant  Professors:  Anderson,  Carroll,  Chai,  Demetropoulos,  Garfunkel, 

Lacatena,  Merfeld,  Nettler,  Parzynski,  Stewart 
Assistant  Professors  II:  Gottschall,  Gugel,  Leef,  Walsh,  Wolff 

THE  MATHEMATICS  MAJOR 

For  a  major  in  Mathematics  a  student  must  complete  33  semester  hours  in 
the  area.  Of  this  18  semester  hours  are  in  required  courses  in  calculus,  algebra  and 
probability.  There  is  considerable  flexibility  in  mathematics  electives.  All  students 
planning  graduate  work  in  mathematics  are  urged  to  take  Mathematics  425-426 
and  Mathematics  431.  Mathematics  majors  planning  a  career  in  industry  are  ad- 
vised to  take  Mathematics  420,  431,  443,  and  461.  While  courses  in  the  natural 
sciences  are  not  required  of  mathematics  majors  the  department  urges  students  to 
take  at  least  one  year  of  Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology  or  Earth  Science. 

Most  of  the  students  majoring  in  mathematics  will  begin  their  program  with 
Math  122-Calculus  I.  Such  students  should  have  four  years  of  high  school  mathe- 
matics. Students  who  have  less  preparation  or  who  appear  to  need  a  transition 
course  will  be  assigned  to  Math  121 -Mathematical  Analysis. 

Students  who  have  taken  a  high  school  course  in  calculus  may  be  given 
advanced  placement  with  credit  based  on  either  the  Advanced  Placement  Examina- 
tion or  on  a  standardized  departmental  examination.  Such  students  should  confer 
with  the  department  chairman  at  the  start  of  the  fall  semester. 

MATHEMATICS— SCIENCE  REQUIREMENT 

All  students  are  required  to  take  12  semester  hours  in  either  mathematics 
or  science.  Specific  requirements  within  these  areas  may  be  prescribed  by  the  indi- 
vidual department.  Physics  and  Chemistry  majors  are  required  to  take  12  semester 
hours  of  mathematics.  Biology  and  Earth  Science  majors  are  required  to  take  6 
semester  hours.  The  sequence  Math  115-116,  215-216,  315  is  specifically  designed 
for  science  majors.  Initial  assignment  in  this  sequence  is  based  on  an  evaluation  of 
the  student's  high  school  record  in  mathematics. 

Math  111-112  is  a  course  specifically  designed  to  meet  the  common  needs 
of  students  majoring  in  the  various  social  sciences.  The  department  also  offers 
Math  101,  103,  104,  and  105  to  meet  the  various  interests  of  the  general  student. 
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MATHEMATICS   MAJOR 

Required  Courses:  s.  hrs. 

50:122         Calculus  I  4 

50:221         Calculus  II  4 

50:222         Calculus  III  4 

50:335         Elements  of  Linear  Algebra  3 

50:340         Probability  3 

Total  required  1 8 

Elective  Courses:   (A  total  of  15  s.  hrs.  required)  s.  hrs. 

50:121         Mathematical  Analysis  4 

50:161         Introduction  to  Computing  1 

50:229         Difference  Equations  2 

50:350         College  Geometry  3 

50:415         History  of  Mathematics  2 

50:420         Differential  Equations  2 

50:425         Advanced  Calculus  I  3 

50:426         Advanced  Calculus  II  3 

50:428         Introduction  to  Topology  3 

50:431          Foundations  of  Modern  Algebra  3 

50:433         Theory  of  Numbers  2 

50:436         Elements  of  Logic  2 

50:443         Statistics  3 

50:450         Foundations  of  Geometry  3 

50:460         Introduction  to  Applied  Mathematics  2 

50:461         Introduction  to  Computer  Science  3 

50:465         Linear  Programming  and  Game  Theory  3 

50:495         Seminar  in  Mathematics  I  3 

50:496         Seminar  in  Mathematics  II  3 

Total  electives  required  15 

Total  credits  required  for  a  major  in  mathematics  33 

Students  who  desire  teacher  certification  must  select  the  professional  se- 
quence as  outlined  on  p.  53  and  the  following  courses:  50:350,  370  and  470. 

MATHEMATICS  COURSES— 50:000 

50:101      Introduction  to  Modern  basic  concepts  rather  than  on  formal  ma- 

Mathematics  nipulative  skills.  Topics  include:  systems  of 

numeration,     finite     mathematical     systems, 
This  course  is  designed  for  students  whose  sets,  application  of  sets  to  arithmetic,  algebra 

major    interests    are    in    fields    other    than  and  geometry,  logic  and  statements, 

mathematics   and    science.    Emphasis   is    on  2  semester  hours 
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50:103     The  Development  of  Mathematics 

This  course  examines  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  mathematics  from  ancient  to 
modern  times.  Lectures  and  discussions  focus 
on  developments  in  geometry,  algebra,  num- 
ber theory,  and  analysis  as  they  relate  to 
our  western  culture.  The  contributions  of 
the  great  mathematicians  are  considered. 
2  semester  hours 

50:104     Mathematics  of  Personal  Finance 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  applica- 
tion of  mathematical  concepts  to  the  finan- 
cial aspects  of  modern  economic  behavior. 
Principles  and  trends  are  stressed.  Specific 
topics  include:  Compound  interest,  analysis 
of  financial  security  through  the  study  of 
investments,  insurance,  home  ownership, 
pensions,  government  programs,  taxation, 
consumer  credit. 
2  semester  hours 

50:105     Elements  of  Statistical 
Reasoning 

In  this  course  the  student  is  introduced  to 
the  basic  elements  of  probability  and  statis- 
tical theory.  Applications  of  this  theory  to 
social,  economic  and  scientific  problems  are 
given.  Topics  include:  Systematic  organiza- 
tion, analysis  and  presentation  of  data; 
probability  theory  for  finite  sample  spaces; 
theoretical  frequency  distributions,  statisti- 
cal inference  and  tests  of  hypotheses;  regres- 
sion and  correlation. 

2  semester  hours 

50:111     Mathematics  Related  to  the 
Social  and  Management 
Sciences  I 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  mathematical  skills  and  concepts 
most  likely  to  be  useful  in  the  Social  and 
Management  Sciences.  Topics  include:  linear 
functions,  matrices  and  linear  transforma- 
tions, elements  of  linear  programming,  sets 
and  logic. 

3  semester  hours 

50:112     Mathematics  Related  to  the 
Social  and  Management 
Sciences  II 
A  continuation  of  50:111.  Topics  include: 
powers,    sequences    and    series,    elementary 


functions  and  an  introduction  to  probability 
and  statistics.  Optional  topics  include  a  con- 
ceptual  introduction  to  differential  and  in- 
tegral calculus. 
Prerequisite:  50:111. 
3  semester  hours 

50:115     Introductory  Mathematical 
Analysis 

Topics  covered  in  this  course  include:  ele- 
ments of  sets,  relations  and  functions,  circu- 
lar functions,  plane  analytic  geometry  includ- 
ing the  conic  sections,  and  elements  of 
vectors,  matrices  and  determinants. 

3  semester  hours 

50:116     Calculus  A 

Topics   include:    the   derivative,   differentia- 
tion  and    integration    of   functions   of   one 
variable,  and  elements  of  probability. 
Prerequisite:   50:115  or  the  equivalent. 

3  semester  hours 

50:121     Mathematical  Analysis 

May  be  required  for  majors  depending  on 
academic  background  and  achievement. 
Topics  include:  logic  and  sets,  the  real  num- 
ber system,  relations  and  functions,  trigo- 
nometry and  circular  functions,  the  binomial 
theorem,  inverse  functions,  elementary  the- 
ory of  equations  and  inequalities,  complex 
numbers,  and  analytic  plane  geometry. 

4  semester  hours 

50:122     Calculus  I 

The  prime  objectives  of  this  course  is  to 
develop  an  understanding  of  the  fundamen- 
tal concepts  of  differential  calculus.  Topics 
include:  limits,  continuity;  derivatives  and 
differentiation;  antidifferentiation;  maxima, 
minima  and  extrema  considerations;  differ- 
entials and  related  rates. 
Prerequisite:  50:121  or  the  equivalent. 
4  semester  hours 

50:161      Introduction  to  Computing 

This  course  introduces  the  student  to  uses 
of  calculating  devices  and  machines.  Topics 
include:  Use  of  slide  rule,  desk  calculators, 
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desk    top   electronic    computers,    and    com- 
puter programming  in  "Basic"  language. 
7  semester  hour 

50:215     Calculus  B 

Topics  include:  vectors,  matrices,  and  de- 
terminants with  applications  to  geometry  of 
three  dimensions,  maxima  and  minima,  ap- 
plications and  elements  of  statistics  includ- 
ing testing  of  hypotheses. 
Prerequisite:  50:116  or  the  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 

50:216     Calculus  C 

Topics   include:    techniques   of   integration, 
areas,  volumes,  moments,  polar  and  spher- 
ical coordinates,  partial  differentiation,  mul- 
tiple integrals,  and  infinite  series. 
Prerequisite:  50:215  or  the  equivalent. 

3  semester  hours 

50:221      Calculus  II 

The  major  emphasis  of  this  course  is  the 
introduction  and  development  of  the  Rie- 
mann  integral  and  its  applications.  Topics 
include:  the  definite  integral,  applications 
of  the  definite  integral,  transcendental  func- 
tions, techniques  of  integration,  and  polar 
coordinates. 
Prerequisite:  50:122. 

4  semester  hours 

50:222     Calculus  III 

The    principal    topics    include:    the    use    of 
calculus  in  solid  geometry,  partial  differenti- 
ation,   multiple    integration,    infinite    series, 
and  differential  equations. 
Prerequisite:  50:221. 
4  semester  hours 

50:229     Difference  Equations 

This  course  is  intended  to  acquaint  the  stu- 
dent with  the  elementary  concepts  of  differ- 
ence equations  and  to  review  such  basic 
mathematical  notions  as  function,  sequence, 
and  mathematical  induction.  Elementary  ap- 
plications of  difference  equations  to  such 
fields  as  mathematics  of  finance,  economics, 
psychology  and  sociology  will  be  considered. 
Prerequisite:  50:122. 
2  semester  hours 


50:315     Applied  Differential  Equations 

Topics  include:  methods  of  solution  of  the 
ordinary  and  partial  differential  equations 
of  the  natural  sciences,  the  del  operator, 
divergence,  curl,  Laplace's  equation,  and 
Green's  and  Stoke's  Theorem. 
Prerequisite:  50:216  or  the  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 

50:335     Elements  of  Linear  Algebra 

This  course  is  a  study  of  vector  spaces  and 
matrix  algebra.  Topics  include:  vectors  and 
vector  spaces,  systems  of  linear  equations, 
matrices,  determinants  and  linear  transfor- 
mations. 

Prerequisite:  50:221. 
3  semester  hours 

50:340     Probability 

The  major  emphasis  in  this  course  is  the 
study  of  the  probability  theory  of  finite 
sample  spaces  together  with  limited  applica- 
tions to  statistical  theory.  Topics  include: 
meaning  of  chance  and  variability;  elements 
of  combinatorial  analysis;  probability  theory 
for  finite  sample  spaces,  the  binomial,  Pois- 
son  and  normal  distribution,  functions  of 
random  variables,  problems  of  estimation 
and  tests  of  hypotheses,  regression  and  cor- 
relation. 

Prerequisite:  50:221. 
3  semester  hours 

50:350     College  Geometry 

In  this  course  a  metric  approach  to  the 
development  of  Euclidean  geometry  helps 
to  give  the  student  a  review  of  many  of  the 
concepts  of  high  school  geometry.  Topics 
include:  distance  function,  betweenness, 
separation  in  planes  and  space,  geometric 
inequalities,  the  synthetic  approach,  Poin- 
care  model  for  Lobachevskian  geometry, 
spherical  model  for  Riemannian  geometry, 
Saccheri  quadrilateral  and  consideration  of 
some  of  the  famous  problems  of  Euclidean 
geometry. 
3  semester  hours 

50:370     Teaching  of  Mathematics — 
Junior  High  School 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  explore  the 
principal  mathematical  concepts  and  skills 
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taught  during  the  junior  high  school  years, 
including  the  first  course  in  algebra.  Tech- 
niques and  methods  of  presentation  which 
may  be  used  effectively  in  teaching  these 
concepts  and  skills  are  considered,  and  cur- 
rent textbooks  and  literature  pertaining  to 
junior  high  mathematics  are  examined.  Ob- 
servation of  and  participation  in  the  teach- 
ing of  certain  units  in  College  High  School 
are  required. 
Prerequisite:  50:221. 
2  semester  hours 


50:403     Techniques  and  Applications  of 
Statistics 

This  course  is  designed  as  a  basic  survey  of 
statistical  techniques  as  applied  in  the  social 
and  behavioral  sciences.  Fundamental  con- 
cepts and  assumptions  are  stressed  and  justi- 
fied experimentally,  although  mathematical 
proof  of  theorems  is  strictly  limited.  Topics 
include:  descriptive  statistics,  elements  of 
probability,  sampling  procedures  and  sam- 
pling statistics,  tests  of  hypotheses  and 
simple  design  of  experiments.  Students  are 
expected  to  have  an  adequate  background 
in  high  school  algebra.  This  course  is  of- 
fered as  a  general  education  elective  and 
may  not  be  taken  for  credit  by  mathematics 
majors. 

Prerequisite:     50:105.    (Not    offered    every 
year.) 
2  semester  hours 


50:410     Vectors  and  IVIatrices 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  algebras  of 
vectors  and  matrices  and  determinant  the- 
ory. Topics  include:  systems  of  linear  equa- 
tions, introduction  to  linear  programming, 
vector  spaces,  and  linear  transformations. 
Students  credited  with  50:335  may  not  take 
this  course  for  credit.  (Not  offered  every 
year. ) 
2  semester  hours 


50:412     Introduction  to  Probability  and 
Statistics 

This  course  surveys  the  major  concepts  of 
elementary  probability  and  statistics  and 
serves  as  an  introduction  for  students  who 
have   had   no   previous   work   in   this   field. 


Topics  include:  Probability  theory  for  finite 
sample  spaces,  elements  of  combinatorial 
theory,  binomial  distributions,  continuous 
distributions,  functions  of  random  variables, 
and  problems  of  estimation  and  tests  of 
significance.  Students  credited  with  50:340 
may  not  take  this  course  for  credit.  (Not 
offered  every  year.) 
2  semester  hours 


50:414     Techniques  of  Statistical  Control 

Statistical  techniques  for  analyzing  process 
variability,  establishing  control  and  setting 
standards.  Topics  include:  Parete  analysis, 
frequency  distribution  analysis,  control 
charts  for  variables,  control  charts  for  at- 
tributes, simplified  control  procedures,  ac- 
ceptance sampling  by  attributes  and  vari- 
ables and  adaptations  of  these  procedures 
for  designed  experiments.  (Not  offered  every 
year.) 
2  semester  hours 


50:415     History  of  Mathematics 

This  course  strives  to  present  a  comprehen- 
sive history  of  elementary  mathematics. 
Separate  histories  of  geometry,  number  the- 
ory, algebra,  calculus  and  infinite  processes 
are  developed  with  consideration  of  mathe- 
matical problems  solved  in  their  historical 
content.  Among  the  great  mathematicians 
considered  are:  Eudoxus,  Pythogoras,  Eu- 
clid, Archimedes,  Apollonius,  Diophan- 
tus,  Fibonacci,  Cardan,  Vieta,  Napier,  Des- 
cartes, Fermat,  Newton,  Liebnitz,  Euler, 
Gauss,  Riemann  and  Ramanjan. 
2  semester  hours 


50:420     Differential  Equations 

Applications  of  differential  equations  and 
their  standard  methods  of  solution  are 
treated  in  this  course.  Topics  include:  linear 
differential  equations  of  the  first  degree  and 
of  the  first  and  higher  orders,  linear  equa- 
tions of  the  nth  order  with  constant  coeffici- 
ents, linear  equations  of  the  second  order, 
exact  and  total  differential  equations,  simul- 
taneous equations,  numerical  approxima- 
tions, and  series  solutions. 
Prerequisite:  50:222  or  the  equivalent. 
2  semester  hours 
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50:425     Advanced  Calculus  I 

This  course  develops  the  calculus  of  a  func- 
tion of  one  variable  as  a  mathematical  sys- 
tem. On  the  basis  of  postulates  for  the  real 
numbers,  the  concepts  of  function,  limit, 
sequence,  infinite  series,  power  series,  con- 
tinuity, uniform  continuity,  differentiation, 
and  integration  will  be  rigorously  developed. 
Topics  considered  include:  Archimedean 
principle,  density  of  the  rationals,  intermedi- 
ate value  theorem.  Heine-Borek  theorem, 
mean  value  theorem,  Cauchy  convergence 
criterion,  existence  theorems  and  uniform 
convergence  theorems. 
Prerequisite:  50:222  or  the  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 

50:426     Advanced  Calculus  II 

This  course  presents  a  rigorous  treatment 
of  the  calculus  of  functions  of  several  vari- 
ables, together  with  the  development  of  the 
theory  of  Fourier  series.  Topics  include: 
Green's  theorem,  Stoke's  Theorem,  Diverg- 
ence theorem,  implicit  function  theorem, 
inverse  function  theorem,  Reimmann-Leb- 
esque  lemma  and  Cesaro  convergence. 
Prerequisite:  50:425. 
3  semester  hours 

50:428     Introduction  to  Topology 

Topological  spaces,  metric  spaces,  continu- 
ity compactness,  connectedness,  and  separa- 
bility properties  are  considered.  Topological 
generalizations  of  basic  continuity  theorems 
of  advanced  calculus  are  emphasized. 
Prerequisite:  50:425. 
3  semester  hours 

50:431     Foundations  of  Modern  Algebra 

This  course  is  a  study  of  algebraic  struc- 
tures and  the  fundamental  concepts  of 
algebra.  Topics  include:  groups,  rings,  in- 
tegral domains,  fields  and  important  exam- 
ples of  these  abstract  systems. 
Prerequisite:  50:335. 
3  semester  hours 

50:433     Theory  of  Numbers 

Elementary  methods  will  be  used  to  study 
the  properties  of  integers,  congruences, 
quadratic   reciprocity   law,   primitive   roots, 


diophantine  equations,  continued  fractions, 
algebraic  numbers,  lattice  points  and  parti- 
tions. 
2  semester  hours 

50:436     Elements  of  Logic 

This  course  develops  an  understanding  of 
formal  methods  of  reasoning  used  in  the 
mathematical  sciences.  Topics  include: 
methods  of  deduction,  propositional  func- 
tions and  quantifiers,  consistency,  decision 
problems  and  Goedel's  theorem. 

2  semester  hours 

50:443     Statistics:  Theory  and 
Applications 

After  a  brief  review  of  probability  in  the 
discrete  case,  this  course  develops  the  gen- 
eral theory  of  probability  functions  and 
distribution  functions  for  first  one  and  then 
several  random  variables.  Topics  include: 
Mathematical  expectation,  continuous  ran- 
dom variables,  distributions  of  sums  of  ran- 
dom variables,  sampling  distributions,  point 
and  interval  estimation,  tests  of  hypotheses, 
regression  and  correlation.  Various  class- 
room experiments  are  used  to  generate 
sample  data. 
Prerequisite:  50:340. 

3  semester  hours 

50:450     Foundations  of  Geometry 

In  this  course  a  study  is  made  of  the  Hilbert 
postulates  and  the  Birkhoff-Beatley  postu- 
lates of  Euclidean  geometry.  The  course 
includes  a  comparison  of  the  non-Euclidean 
geometries  and  a  brief  introduction  to  syn- 
thetic and  analytic  projective  geometry. 
Prerequisite:  50:350. 
3  semester  hours 

50:460     Introduction  to  Applied 
Mathematics 

Applications  of  mathematics  to  the  physical 
and  biological  sciences  will  be  discussed. 
The  uses  of  various  mathematical  concepts 
in  the  PSSC,  CHEM  Study,  BSCS  and 
ECCP  curricula  will  be  examined.  Topics 
include:  Applications  of  vectors,  matrices, 
progressions,  series,  limit  concepts,  digital 
and  analog  computers,  and  analysis  of  ex- 
periments. The  vehicle  will  be  the  specific 
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applications  in  selected  areas  of  the  biologi- 
cal sciences  and  physical  sciences. 
Prerequisite:   50:222  or  the  equivalent. 

2  semester  hours 

50:461      Introduction  to  Computer  Science 

This  course  includes:  basic  theory  of  digital 
computers;  techniques  of  programming  in 
Basic  and  Fortran  languages;  applications 
to  the  solution  of  problems  in  the  natural 
sciences. 

Prerequisite:  50:215  or  50:221  or  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor. 

3  semester  hours 

50:465     Linear  Programming  and  Game 
Theory 

This  course  provides  an  introduction  to  the 
theory  of  games  and  linear  programming. 
Topics  include:  two-person  zero  sum  games, 
the  normal  form,  mixed  strategies,  the  mini- 
max  theorem,  symmetric  games,  solutions  of 
linear  programs,  the  classical  vitamin  prob- 
lem, and  the  simplex  algorithm. 
3  semester  hours 

50:470     Teaching  of  Mathematics — 
Senior  High  School 

This  course  covers  the  selection,  organiza- 
tion, and  presentation  of  mathematics  in  the 
senior  high  school.  Topics  include:  organiza- 


tion of  classroom  activities,  lesson  planning, 
techniques  of  motivation,  evaluation,  use  of 
multi-sensory  aids,  and  applications  of  es- 
tablished principles  of  learning.  These  topics 
will  emphasize  the  methods  and  materials  of 
teaching  contemporary  programs  of  geom- 
etry, intermediate  algebra,  and  twelfth  grade 
pre-college  mathematics.  Observation  and 
participation  in  the  campus  demonstration 
high  school  is  required. 
2  semester  hours 

50:472     Contemporary  Programs  in 
Secondary  Mathematics 

The  course  is  concerned  with  an  exploration 
of  contemporary  curricula  in  secondary 
mathematics  with  emphasis  on  those  pro- 
grams which  are  currently  being  imple- 
mented. The  recommendations  of  various 
curriculum  studies  are  explored. 
2  semester  hours 


50:495  and  496 
I  and  I 


Seminar  in  Mathematics 


These  seminars  enable  outstanding  students 
to  do  independent  work  in  selected  areas  of 
algebra,  analysis,  geometry,  probability  or 
statistics.  Emphasis  is  on  independent  in- 
vestigations conducted  by  the  student  in 
consultation  with  an  instructor.  Registration 
in  these  courses  requires  the  approval  of  the 
department  chairman  and  of  the  instructor. 
3  semester  hours  each 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICS  AND  EARTH  SCIENCES 

Professors:  Allen 

Associate  Professors :  Kowalski,  Chairman;  Minor,  Ramsdell 

Assistant  Professors:  Filas,  Hodson,  Kelland 

Assistant  Professors  II:  Awadallah,  Hamdan,  Macnow,  Tonks 

Physics — Earth  Science 

The  department  offers  major  programs  in  Physics  and  Earth  Science.  Majors 
in  the  teacher  education  program  differ  little  from  that  of  the  students  in  the  same 
major  in  the  liberal  arts  program.  The  program  has  been  so  designed  as  to  give  the 
student  a  basic  background  in  mathematics  as  well  as  a  basic  core  of  courses. 

Major  course  offerings,  with  the  proper  selection  of  elective  courses,  will 
enable  the  student  to  prepare  for  graduate  work  in  the  major  field  or  will  serve  as  a 
preprofessional  program  for  science  related  fields.  Those  interested  in  teacher  educa- 
tion should  follow  the  Professional  Sequence  as  outlined  on  page  53.  In  addition, 
Earth  Science  majors  must  complete  82:101  and  102,  General  Chemistry  I  and  II, 
to  be  eligible  for  New  Jersey  teacher  certification. 

High  School  background — Freshman  courses  offered  for  the  majors  assume 
that  the  student  has  been  exposed  to  biology,  chemistry,  and  physics  as  well  as  at 
least  three  years  of  college  preparatory  mathematics  in  high  school.  A  student  major- 
ing in  Physics  should  have  four  years  of  high  school  college  prepartory  mathematics. 

All  students  are  required  to  take  12  semester  hours  in  either  mathematics  or 
science  as  prescribed  by  their  major.  Physics  majors  are  required  to  take  the  se- 
quence 50:115,  116,  215,  216,  315,  or  commensurate  part  thereof.  Earth  Science 
majors  are  required  to  take  50: 1 15  and  116.  Some  of  the  listed  courses  are  designed 
to  meet  specific  needs  of  the  general  student  as  well. 

PHYSICS   MAJOR 

Required:  s.  hrs. 

50:115  Introductory  Mathematical  Analysis  3 

50:116  Calculus  A  3 

50:215  Calculus  B  3 

50:216  Calculus  C  3 

50:315  Applied  Differential  Equations  3 

83:101,  102  General  Physics  I,  II  8 

83:201  Magnetism  &  Electricity  4 

83 : 202  Analytic  Mechanics  4 

83:405  Optics  4 

83:415  Introduction  to  Modern  Physics  4 
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♦Required  Major  Elective  Credits  to  be  selected  from  among  the  following: 

83:409  Electronics  4 

83:410  Meteorology  4 

83:411  Photography  4 

83:417  Nuclear  Physics  4 

83:420  Heat  and  Thermodynamics  3 

83:430  Mathematical  Physics  3 

83:431  Theoretical  Physics,  I:  Advanced  Mechanics  3 

83:432  Theoretical  Physics,  II:  Advanced  Electricity  and  Magnetism  3 

83:450  Literature  Research  in  Physics  2 

83:451  Physics  Independent  Study  Credit  by  arrangement 


EARTH   SCIENCE  MAJOR 


Required: 


50 

115 

Introductory  Mathematical  Analysis 

50 

116 

Calculus  A 

83 

103, 

104  College  Physics 

84 

102 

Physical  Geology 

84 

104 

Historical  Geology 

84 

430 

Physical  Oceanography 

83 

406 

Astronomy 

83 

410 

Meteorology 

♦Required  Major  Elective  Credits  to  be  selected  from  among  the  following: 


84:208 

Mineralogy 

84:240 

Cartography 

84:310 

Economic  Geology 

84:312 

Paleoecology 

84:354 

Geomorphology  &  Climatology  of  North  America 

84:406 

Paleontology 

84:410 

Stratigraphy 

84:414 

Petrology 

84:416 

Structural  Geology 

84:420 

The  Geology  of  New  Jersey 

84:440 

Advanced  Cartography 

84:451 

Field  Studies  in  Earth  Science 

84:461 

Seminar  in  Earth  Science 

♦All  elective  courses  are  not  offered  every  year. 
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15 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
3 
4 
3 
3 
3 
4 
2 


PHYSICS  COURSES— 83:000 


83:101  and  102     General  Physics 

This  is  a  calculus-based  course  in  which 
(101)  a  study  of  geometric  optics,  physical 
optics,  kinematics  and  dynamics  through 
energy  and  linear  momentum  is  followed  in 
the  second  semester  (102)  by  a  considera- 
tion of  rotation,  harmonia  motion,  heat,  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism.  The  course  consists 
of  lectures,  demonstrations,  discussions, 
problem-solving  sessions  and  laboratory  ex- 
periences. 

Prerequisite:  50:116-215. 
4  semester  hours  each 


83:103  and  104     College  Physics 

This  is  a  two-semester  course  for  non-phys- 
ical science  majors.  Calculus  is  not  used  but 
there  are  laboratory  experiences.  The  topics 
discussed  are:  mechanics,  heat,  geometric 
optics,  waves  and  physical  optics,  electricity 
and  magnetism. 
4  semester  hours  each 

83:201     Electricity  and  Magnetism 

The  purposes  of  the  course  are:  (1)  to 
provide  a  background  of  training  in  the 
fundamental  laws  and  principles  governing 
the  generation  and  use  of  electricity;  (2)  to 
develop  skill  in  manipulating  laboratory 
and  demonstration  apparatus;  and  (3)  to 
learn  the  basic  principles  of  alternating  cur- 
rent circuits. 

Laboratory  experiments  with  modern  elec- 
trical instruments  are  employed  to  verify 
the  Maxwell  equations.  Some  of  the  topics 
studied  are:  modern  concepts  of  the  elec- 
tronic structure  of  matter,  electrical  forces, 
magnetic  fields,  potential,  resistance,  imped- 
ance, capacitance,  and  time  constants. 
Prerequisites:  83:101  and  102,  50:216  or 
taken  concurrently. 
4  semester  hours 

83:202     Analytical  Mechanics 

This  course  includes  some  treatment  of  the 
physics  of  classical  mechanics,  of  the  kine- 
matics and  dynamics  of  particles  and  the 
dynamics    of    rigid    bodies.     Mathematical 


methods  of  handling  data  and  theory  are  in- 
troduced and  developed.  The  course  consists 
of  lectures,  discussions,  demonstrations  of 
practical  application,  and  problem  solving. 
There  are  two  hours  of  lecture-recitation 
and  four  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week. 
Prerequisites:  83:101  and  102,  50:315  or 
taken  concurrently. 
4  semester  hours 

83:305     Acoustics 

This  course  offers  science  and  non-science 
majors  a  practical  approach  to  the  study  of 
sound.  It  provides  a  knowledge  of  the  means 
and  processes  by  which  sound  is  produced, 
controlled,  transmitted  and  recorded.  The 
student  explores  such  topics  as  the  nature 
and  transmission  of  sound,  harmonic  mo- 
tion, hearing;  speech,  musical  instruments, 
and  architectural  acoustics.  The  course  con- 
sists of  lectures,  demonstrations,  class  dis- 
cussions, laboratory,  field  trips,  and  films  to 
show  the  application  of  acoustics  to  everyday 
living.  (Offered  alternate  semesters.) 
2  semester  hours 


83:405     Optics 

Topics  included  for  study  in  the  classroom 
and  laboratory  are:  the  propagation  of  light; 
emission  and  absorption  of  radiant  energy; 
reflection,  refraction,  polarization;  spectrum 
analysis;  photometric  measurements;  photo- 
electric cells;  measurements  of  high  tem- 
peratures; characteristics  of  illumination, 
modern  illuminants;  and  industrial  and  do- 
mestic uses  of  light. 
Prerequisites:  83:201,  50:315. 
4  semester  hours 


83:406     Astronomy 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  stu- 
dent with  celestial  sphere,  celestial  motions, 
and  the  phenomena  associated  therewith; 
to  make  him  aware  of  the  principles  of 
astronomy.  It  consists  of  a  survey  of  the 
solar  system,  practical  problems  in  locating 
and  identifying  celestial  bodies,  a  considera- 
tion of  light  and  matter,  the  basic  laws  of 
motion,  the  physical-chemical  properties  of 
the  sun  and  stars,  stellar  scales  and  maps. 
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the  measurement  of  distance,  the  cosmology 

of  the  universe,  the  history  of  astronomical 

concepts,  and  the  regularities,  irregularities 

and  evohition  of  the  solar  system. 

Prerequisites:   (82:101  and  102;  83:101  and 

102.) 

4  semester  hours 


83:409     Electronics 

This  is  an  introductory  course  in  basic  elec- 
tronic phenomena  covering  such  topics  as 
elementary  circuit  theory,  electron  emission, 
vacuum  tube  and  transistor  characteristics, 
non-linear  circuit  elements,  gaseous  dis- 
charge and  the  use  of  transistors.  Ap- 
plications of  electronics  to  instrumentation, 
servo-mechanisms,  radio  and  television  are 
introduced. 
Prerequisite:  83:201. 
4  semester  hours 


83:410     Meteorology 

This  course  develops  a  fuller  appreciation 
of  our  atmosphere  with  emphasis  on  mete- 
orological applications  of  physical  principles. 
Consideration  is  given  to  weather  elements; 
temperature  effects;  air  currents,  air  masses, 
and  fronts;  the  collection,  dissemination, 
and  interpretation  of  weather  data;  and  the 
general  applications  of  meteorology.  The 
student  is  expected  to  learn  to  use  meteoro- 
logical instrumentation,  and  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  improvisation  of  apparatus 
and  equipment. 

Prerequisites:    101  and   102;  or  83:103  and 
104. 
4  semester  hours 


83:411     Photography 

This  course  consists  of  laboratory  work  and 
field  work  supplemented  by  lectures  and 
demonstrations.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  phys- 
ical principles  in  the  construction  of  cam- 
eras, projection  printers,  tanks  and  filters. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  chemical  princi- 
ples in  the  development  of  films  and  paper, 
toning,  intensifications,  and  reduction. 
Prerequisites:  General  Physics  and  General 
Chemistry  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
4  semester  hours 


83:415     Introduction  to  Modern  Physics 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student 
a  general  view  of  the  important  advances  in 
physics  during  the  past  fifty  years.  Some  of 
the  topics  considered  are:  the  hydrogen 
atom;  optical  and  X-Ray  spectra;  natural 
radioactivity;  cosmic  ray;  new  elements;  iso- 
topes and  particle  accelerators:  Laboratory 
work  is  required. 
Prerequisites:  83:201  and  202. 
4  semester  hours 


83:417     Nuclear  Physics 

Nuclear  Physics  is  a  one-semester  course, 
including  laboratory  work,  which  is  designed 
to  provide  a  foundation  in  the  area  of 
nuclear  physics  for  physical  science  majors 
and  minors.  Some  topics  considered  in  the 
course:  static  properties  of  nuclei,  detectors, 
nuclear  reactions,  forces  and  models. 
Prerequisites:  83:415. 
4  semester  hours 

83:420     Heat  and  Thermodynamics 

This  is  a  one-semester  course  without  labo- 
ratory, designed  to  provide  a  knowledge  of 
the  area  of  heat  and  thermodynamics.  Some 
topics  considered  are:  thermodynamic  sys- 
tems; laws  of  thermodynamics;  entropy; 
kinetic  theory;  transport  processes;  statistical 
thermodynamics. 

Prerequisites:    83:202  or  permission  of  the 
instructor. 
3  semester  hours 

83:430     Mathematical  Physics 

In  this  one  semester  course,  we  develop  the 
mathematical  tools  essential  to  any  serious 
study  of  Pnysics  at  the  undergraduate  and 
graduate  levels.  Topics  covered  include: 
vector  analysis;  complex  variables;  ordinary 
and  partial  differential  equations;  matrices, 
and   tensor  analysis. 

Prerequisites:    Two   years   of   Calculus   and 
two  years  of  Physics. 
3  semester  hours 

83:431     Theoretical  Physics  I:  Advanced 
Mechanics 

In  this  one  semester  course  without  labo- 
ratory, topics  in  mechanics  on  an  advanced 
level    from   those   discussed   in    83:202   are 
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considered.  Some  topics  considered  are: 
transformations;  oscillators  including  the 
anharmonic  oscillator;  generalized  equations 
of  motion;  Lagrange's  equations;  Hamilton's 
equation;  theory  of  small  oscillations;  wave 
propagation;  Green's  function. 
Prerequisites:  83:202  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.  A  course  in  differential  equations 
is  recommended. 
3  semester  hours 

83:432     Theoretical  Physics  II:  Advanced 
Electricity  and  Magnetism 

In  this  one  semester  course  without  labora- 
tory, topics  in  electricity  and  magnetism  on 
an  advanced  level  from  those  discussed  in 
83:201  are  considered.  Some  topics  dis- 
cussed are:  dielectric  materials;  image 
calculations;  Laplace's  equation;  magnetic 
materials  and  flux;  A.C.  networks;  non- 
sinusoidal  AC,  transients  and  pulses;  elec- 
tromagnetic radiation. 

Prerequisites:    83:201    and    50:315    or   per- 
mission of  the  instructor.  A  course  in  differ- 
ential equations  is  recommended. 
3  semester  hours 


83:450     Literature  Research  in  Physics 

This  course  provides  an  opportunity  for  a 
student  to  consider  a  topic,  or  topics,  in 
physics  more  extensively  and  at  the  same 
time  gain  facility  in  literature  research  tech- 
niques. Topics  may  be  in  pure  physics  or 
related  to  physics  education.  A  student  in- 
tending to  enroll  in  83:451  should  use 
83:450  to  provide  the  literature  research 
related  to  his  laboratory  problem. 
Prerequisite:  At  least  sixteen  credit  hours 
of  physics  beyond  general  physics. 

2  semester  hours 


83:451      Physics  Independent  Study 

In  this  course  a  student  is  involved  in  the 
solution  of  a  laboratory  problem.  The  re- 
search may  be  in  pure  physics  or  in  physics 
education.  A  written  report  of  the  project 
is  required. 

Prerequisite:  At  least  sixteen  credit  hours  of 
physics  beyond  general  physics. 

Credit  by  Arrangement 


EARTH  SCIENCES  COURSES— 84:000 


84:100     Fundamentals  of  Earth  Sciences 
(80:1000 

Land  forms  and  water  bodies  are  treated 
from  the  standpoint  of  origin  and  evolution, 
and,  together  with  the  atmosphere,  are  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  their  influence  upon 
life  and  activities.  The  laboratory  work  con- 
sists of  the  study  of  topographic  maps, 
models  and  other  methods  of  illustration. 

3  semester  hours 


84:102     Physical  Geology 

The  materials  of  the  earth;  land  forms  and 
structures;  the  processes  and  agents  respon- 
sible for  their  formation;  modern  tactonic 
concepts.  Laboratory  work  includes  study 
of  minerals,  rocks,  topographic  and  geologic 
maps.  Field  trips  to  areas  of  geologic  in- 
terest. 
4  semester  hours 


84:101      Principles  of  Geology  (84:100) 

A  study  of  the  geologic  materials  and  proc- 
esses and  the  internal  structure  of  the  earth. 
The  earth  and  its  geographic,  stratigraphic, 
and  structural  development  throughout  geo- 
logic time;  the  record  of  the  evolution  of 
life  as  interpreted  through  a  study  of  rocks 
and  fossils.  Field  trips  to  areas  of  geologic 
interest. 
3  semester  hours 


84:104     Historical  Geology 

The  geological  history  of  the  earth  with 
emphasis  on  the  evolution  of  North  America 
in  terms  of  the  changing  geography,  climate 
and  plant  and  animal  life  as  interpreted 
from  the  rock  and  fossil  record.  Field  trips 
to  areas  of  geological  interest. 
Prerequisite:  84:102  or  the  permission  of 
the  instructor. 
3  semester  hours 
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84:120     Descriptive  Astronomy 

This  course  in  descriptive  astronomy  is  de- 
signed for  the  general  student.  Acquisition 
of  a  working  knowledge  and  appreciation 
of  the  tool  of  the  astronomer;  the  nature  of 
the  solar  system;  location  of  points  of  the 
celestial  sphere;  motions  and  laws  relative 
to  systems;  the  nature,  classification  and 
magnitudes  of  stars;  and  cosmogony,  are 
course  objectives. 
3  semester  hours 


84:354     Geomorphology  and  Climatology 
of  North  America 

Major  controls  of  climate  and  the  landforms 
of  North  America  are  analyzed  in  order  to 
gain  an  understanding  of  how  the  continent 
compares  and  is  related  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  basis  and  distinct  characteristics 
of  the  subdivisions  of  North  America  are 
examined  in  order  to  bring  out  contrasts 
and  unique  features  within  the  continent. 

3  semester  hours 


84:208     Mineralogy 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  minerals; 
their  morphology,  internal  structure,  origin, 
occurrence,  and  properties.  Study  will  be 
made  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  New 
Jersey  area. 

Prerequisites:   Geology  and  General  Chem- 
istry. 
4  semester  hours 


84:406     Paleontology 

A  study  of  fossils,  their  classification,  mor- 
phology, evolution,  stratigraphic  distribution, 
and  paleoecology.  Emphasis  on  the  inver- 
tebrates. Field  trips  to  areas  of  paleonto- 
logical  interest. 

Prerequisite:   84:104:  Biol.   103,  104  or  the 
permission  of  the  instructor. 
4  semester  hours 


84:240     Cartography 

This  is  the  basic  course  in  cartography.  Stu- 
dents master  the  use  of  cartographic  instru- 
ments and  attempt  to  understand  the  princi- 
ples underlying  the  common  types  of  map 
projections. 
3  semester  hours 

84:310     Economic  Geology 

Geology  and  geography  of  the  nonmetallic 
and  metallic  mineral  resources  including  dis- 
cussion of  some  of  the  problems  associated 
with  the  occurrence  and  conservation  of 
ground  water  and  soils.  Field  trips. 
Prerequisites:  84:102  or  the  permission  of 
the  instructor. 
3  semester  hours 

84:312     Paleoecology 

The  principles  of  paleoecology  with  empha- 
sis on  the  study  of  the  distribution  and 
association  of  fossils  as  interpreted  from  the 
evidence  presented  in  the  geologic  record. 
Detailed  paleoecological  field  study  made 
of  a  Devonian  bioherm. 
Prerequisite:  84:104  or  the  permission  of 
the  instructor. 
3  semester  hours 


84:410     Stratigraphy 

Stratigraphic  principles  and  their  applica- 
tion. Case  studies  of  selected  regions.  The 
local  stratigraphy  is  interpreted  through 
field  studies.  Field  trips  to  areas  of  geologic 
interest. 

Prerequisites:    Historical    Geology    or    per- 
mission of  the  instructor. 
3  semester  hours 


84:414     Petrology 

The  description,  identification,  classification, 
origin,  and  occurrence  of  sedimentary,  igne- 
ous, and  metamorphic  rocks.  Laboratory 
work,  including  megascopic  examination  of 
the  common  rocks.  Field  trips  to  areas  of 
geologic  interest. 

Prerequisites:    84:208   or  the  permission  of 
the  instructor. 
4  semester  hours 


84:416     Structural  Geology 

The  study  and  interpretation  of  rock  de- 
formation as  determined  from  structures 
produced  by  earth  movements  and  meta- 
morphism,  Geotectonic  concepts  are  con- 
sidered.   Laboratory    work    emphasizes    the 
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analysis  of  faults,  joints,  folds  and  secondary 
foliation.  Field  trips  to  areas  of  geologic 
interest. 

Prerequisite:    Physical  Geology  or  the  per- 
mission of  the  instructor. 
3  semester  hours 

84:420     Geology  of  New  Jersey 

The  geology  of  New  Jersey  is  studied  under 
the  following  topics:  the  physical  features 
and  their  origin;  geologic  history:  strati- 
graphy: paleontology;  mineralogy:  structural 
geology:  and  economic  geology.  Field  trips. 
Prerequisite:  84:102  or  the  permission  of 
the  instructor. 

3  semester  hours 

84:428     Introduction    to    Oceanography 

A  survey  of  modern  oceanography  and  its 
methods  including  characteristics  of  sea 
water,  theories  of  ocean  currents  and.  in 
general,  applications  of  biological,  geolog- 
ical, physical,  meteorological  and  engineer- 
ing sciences  to  the  study  of  the  oceans. 
Offered  at  the  site  of  the  New  Jersey  Marine 
Sciences  Consortium. 

Prerequisite:  General  Chemistry  or  General 
Biology  or  Introduction  to  Geology  or  per- 
mission of  the  instructor. 

4  semester  hours 


84:430     Physical  Oceanography 

A  study  of  the  principles  and  techniques 
used  in  the  study  of  both  fresh  and  salt 
water  bodies.  Both  physical  and  biological 
processes  within  the  water  bodies  are  con- 
sidered. Field  work  will  be  done  on  local 
bodies  of  water. 

Prerequisites:  Geology  and  General  Chem- 
istry. 

3  semester  hours 


84:432     Marine  Geology 

Introduction  to  the  geology  of  the  oceans, 
including  tectonics,  geochemistry,  shoreline 
processes,  stratigraphy,  sedimentology  and 
related  subjects.  Offered  at  the  site  of  the 
New  Jersey   Marine   Sciences  Consortium. 


Prerequisite:    Introduction    to    Geology    or 
permission  of  the  instructor. 
4  semester  hours 

84:434     Independent  Study  in  Marine 
Sciences 

Individual  research  projects  will  be  selected 
under  the  guidance  of  a  professor  associated 
with  the  Consortium.  Open  only  to  those 
advanced  undergraduate  students  who  have 
indicated  a  potential  for  original  thinking. 
Offered  at  the  site  of  the  New  Jersey  Marine 
Sciences  Consortium. 

Prerequisite:  Courses  in  Marine  Science  and 
permission  of  the  instructor. 
1-4  semester  hours 

84:440     Advanced  Cartography 

The  emphasis  in  this  course  is  on  modern 
methods  employed  in  cartographic  labora- 
tories, in  government,  academic  institutions 
and  commercial  organizations.  The  course  is 
designed  for  students  with  a  background  in 
cartography  gained  either  as  a  result  of  ex- 
perience or  through  completion  of  an  intro- 
ductory college  cartography  course. 
Prerequisite:  84:340  or  equivalent. 

3  semester  hours 

84:451     Field  Studies  in  Earth  Science 

The  principles  and  techniques  of  field  work 
in  the  earth  sciences.  Interpretation  of  field 
observations  presented  in  a  field  report.  The 
study  and  use  of  geologic,  astronomic,  me- 
teorologic  and  oceanographic  instruments. 
Emphasis  is  on  field  work. 
Prerequisite:   Earth  Sci  major  sequence. 

4  semester  hours 

84:461      Seminar  in  Earth  Science 

Student  field,  laboratory  and  library  investi- 
gation of  a  problem  in  the  area  of  his 
interest  in  Earth  Science,  the  results  of 
which  will  be  presented  in  oral  and  written 
form.  Class  discussion  of  the  individual 
papers  and  of  other  pertinent  topics  of  cur- 
rent interest  in  Earth  Science. 
Prerequisite:  Earth  Sci  major  sequence  or 
permission  of  the  instructor. 
2  semester  hours 
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SCIENCE  COURSES— 80:000 


80:101  and  102     Problems  in  Science 

These  are  interdisciplinary  honors  courses 
for  exceptional  students  who  are  majoring 
in  other  departments.  Scientific  progress  in 
our  culture  is  surveyed  and  problem  areas 
are  identified.  A  problem  is  selected  by  each 
student  for  supervised  research  and  labora- 
tory experimentation  in  depth.  The  subject 
content  of  the  course  is  drawn  from  all  the 
sciences.  Both  the  theoretical  and  functional 
aspects  of  science  are  stressed. 
3  semester  hours 


80:120     Introduction  to  Photography 

This  is  a  beginning  course  consisting  of  labo- 
ratory work  and  field  work  supplemented  by 
lectures  and  demonstrations.  Some  of  the 
topics  covered  are:  the  construction  and 
operation  of  cameras,  common  films  and 
papers,  fundamental  chemistry  and  photog- 
raphy, development  and  printing.  A  student 
needs  at  least  one  camera.  (Offered  alter- 
nate semesters.) 
2  semester  hours 


80:401     Teaching  of  Science  in 
Secondary  Schools 

The  purposes  are:  to  review  the  educational 
objectives  of  science  in  the  public  schools; 
to  consider  a  program  of  science  instruction 
for  secondary  schools  including  the  new  pro- 
grams; to  study  aids  to  instruction  such  as 
texts,  manuals,  workbooks,  tests  and  enrich- 
ment materials;  to  make  a  critical  review  of 
evaluation  in  science  classes;  and  to  observe 
and  participate  in  junior  high  school  classes 
at  work. 
3  semester  hours 


80:409     Senior  High  School  Physical 
Science  Demonstrations 

This  course  furnishes  teachers  of  the  phys- 
ical sciences  with  demonstrations  and  ex- 
periments designed  for  work  in  high  school 


chemistry,  physics  and  applied  physical  sci- 
ence courses.  A  detailed  study  of  demonstra- 
tion is  made  with  emphasis  on  visibility  and 
avoidance  of  failure.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
sources  of  new  demonstrations.  (Offered  in 
alternate  years.) 
2  semester  hours 


80:410     Junior  High  School  Science 
Demonstrations 

This  course  covers  the  methods  of  experi- 
mental instruction  appropriate  to  grades 
seven,  eight,  and  nine.  A  detailed  study  is 
made  of  demonstrations  for  general  science 
at  their  levels.  (Offered  in  alternate  years.) 

4  semester  hours 


80:418     Three  Centuries  of  Science 
Progress 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  fundamental 
world  changes  that  have  resulted  in  the  past 
three  hundred  years  from  scientific  discov- 
eries. Stress  is  given  to  the  nature  of  scien- 
tific inquiry,  its  cumulative  nature,  its  desire 
for  freedom  and  means  of  judging  the 
probable  fruitfulness  of  a  research  problem. 
The  role  the  man  of  science  occupies  in  the 
world  today  is  contrasted  with  his  counter- 
part in  earlier  centuries. 
2  semester  hours 

80:422     Consumer  Science 

Basic  scientific  principles  are  developed  in 
the  process  of  testing  and  evaluating  con- 
sumer products.  Field  trips  are  taken  to 
local  industries  and  testing  agencies  to  eval- 
uate processes  as  well  as  products.  A  labora- 
tory-testing program  evaluates  products 
ranging  from  cigarettes  to  anti-freeze  and 
involves  cooperation  of  local  industry.  This 
course  is  a  general  education  elective  for 
non-science  majors  and  minors. 
2  semester  hours 
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SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  AND  BEHAVIORAL  SCIENCES 


The  School  of  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences  was  formally  approved  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees  in  the  Spring  of  1969.  It  is  expected  that  the  student-faculty 
planning  process  now  underway  will  be  completed  in  time  for  the  full  organization 
of  the  School  in  February  of  1970.  At  that  time,  the  School  will  include  the  depart- 
ments of  Anthropology,  Economics,  Geography,  History,  Political  Science,  Psy- 
chology, and  Sociology. 

The  School  continues  the  well-established  College  offerings  in  psychology, 
history,  and  social  studies  teacher  preparation.  New  major  offerings  introduced  in 
1969  are  economics,  transcultural  studies,  sociology,  and  political  science.  Presently 
in  the  planning  stage  for  an  expected  1970  introduction  are  geography,  urban 
studies,  and  cultural  anthropology.  The  Department  of  Psychology  is  planning 
increased  stress  upon  social  psychology,  problems  of  the  disadvantaged,  and  human- 
istic problems. 

Interdisciplinary  programs  are  being  emphasized.  The  transcultural  studies 
program  is  one  of  the  initial  programs.  It  is  designed  as  an  interdiscipHnary  liberal 
arts  program  that  will  also  prepare  students  for  graduate  specialization  in  cultural 
anthropology  or  geography  or  history.  There  is  a  major  interdisciplinary  focus  in 
the  new  sociology  program  offerings,  as  well  as  in  the  various  psychology  programs. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  ANTHROPOLOGY 

Professors:  Quintana,  Acting  Chairman 
Assistant  Professors:  Tatkon 

A  major  in  cultural  anthropology  is  projected  for  the  fall  of  1970.  Students 
interested  in  this  major  are  advised  to  follow  the  program  of  study  outlined  under 
Transcultural  Studies  on  page  216.  In  addition,  the  anthropology  courses  num- 
bered 91:200,  201  and  402  should  be  elected  as  early  as  possible. 


ANTHROPOLOGY  COURSES— 91:000 


91:200     Cultural  Anthropology 

This  general  introduction  to  cultural  anthro- 
pology emphasizes  the  basic  methodologies, 
concepts,  applications,  and  goals.  The  nature 
of  culture,  the  role  of  culture  in  human 
experience,  and  the  universality  of  human 
needs  and  aspirations  are  demonstrated 
through  the  analysis  of  transcultural  data. 
3  semester  hours 

91:201      Physical  Anthropology 

This  course  deals  with  the  broad  spectrum 
of  physical  anthropology.  The  biological 
basis  of  human  evolution,  including  a  sur- 
vey of  such  topics  as  human  paleontology, 
primatology,  the  races  of  man  and  the  rela- 
tionship of  culture  to  man's  development 
are  covered  through  classroom  lectures  and 
the  use  of  audio-visual  materials. 
3  semester  hours 

91:301     The  Peoples  of  Africa 

Cultures  from  representative  areas  of  Africa 
are  the  focus  of  this  course.  Special  empha- 
sis is  given  to  the  prehistory,  changing  cul- 
tures and  present  problems  of  various 
African  ethnic  groups. 
3  semester  hours 

91:302     The  Peoples  of  Oceania 

Indonesia,  Melanesia,  Micronesia  and  Poly- 
nesia are  the  areas  surveyed  in  this  course. 
The  origins,  cultures  and  development  of 
peoples  in  these  regions  are  included,  as 
well  as  their  characteristic  social  structures 
and  value  systems. 
3  semester  hours 


91:303     The  Peoples  of  Latin  America 

This  course  surveys  the  representative  native 
and  European  derived  cultures  of  Mexico, 
Central  America  and  South  America,  in- 
cluding historical  backgrounds  and  cultural 
values  and  their  relationship  to  contempo- 
rary Latin  American  problems. 
3  semester  hours 

91:304     The  Peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union 

This  course  examines  the  cultural,  political, 
economic  and  historical  significance  of  sev- 
eral of  the  more  than  one  hundred  ethnic 
and  religious  identities  that  reside  within 
the  borders  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Some  rep- 
resentative examples  are  Eastern  Slavs,  Uz- 
beks, Tartars,  Georgians,  Estonians  and 
Moldavians. 
3  semester  hours 

91:402     Dynamics  of  Culture 

Emphasis  in  this  course  is  placed  on  the 
processes  involved  in  cultural  development, 
growth,  transmission,  perpetuation,  and 
change.  Students  are  given  the  opportunity 
to  study  the  impact  of  modern  industrial 
civilization  on  emerging  nations  and  peoples. 
Prerequisite:  91:200. 
3  semester  hours 


91:405     Psychological  Anthropology 

Emphasizing  transcultural  research,  this  in- 
terdisciplinary course  focuses  on  the  inter- 
related nature  of  culture  and  the  acquisition 
and  modification  of  human  behavior.  Cross- 
cultural  studies  of  the  life  crises  form  the 
basis    for    analyzing    the    world    view    and 
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values  of  selected  societies.  Units  of  study 
are  devoted  to  the  cultural  origins  of  deviant 
behavior  and  to  the  development  of  crea- 
tivity in  culture. 

Prerequisite:   91:200  and  65:100. 
3  semester  hours 

91:406     Peasant  Culture 

This  course  is  concerned  with  persistence 
and  change  among  the  peasant  peoples  of 
the  world.  Characteristics  of  peasant  society, 
peasant  character  and  personality  and  the 
relationship  of  peasant  to  industrial  urban 
societies  are  illuminated  through  analysis  of 
anthropological  studies  of  contemporary 
peasant  population. 
Prerequisite:  91:200. 
3  semester  hours 

91:460     Independent  Transcuitural  Study 

Conducted  as  an  interdisciplinary  tutorial 
course  with  no  formal  class  meetings,  this 
study  program  includes  directed  reading  and 
preparation  of  written  papers  on  transcui- 
tural subjects  not  offered  in  the  regular  cur- 
riculum and  advanced  independent  study  of 
subjects  with  which  students  have  had  course 


experience.  Students  seeking  admission  must 
secure  approval  of  at  least  two  professors 
representing  different  fields  in  the  transcui- 
tural program. 

Prerequisite:  21  semester  hours  of  credit  in 
transcuitural  studies.  Also  listed  as  93:460 
and  94:460. 
3  semester  hours 

91:461      Ethnohlstory:  Interdisciplinary 
Approaches 

This  interdisciplinary  course  introduces  stu- 
dents to  the  aims,  methods  and  techniques 
of  ethnohistorical  research.  Emphasizing  the 
intersection  of  anthropology  and  history, 
sources  of  data  include  both  documentary 
and  nondocumentary  {e.g.  "folk"  history, 
oral  tradition,  etc.)  evidence  in  reconstruct- 
ing the  culture  history  of  nonliterate  or 
semi-literate  societies.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  the  Mediterranean  region  with  a 
focus  on  the  Gypsy  culture  and  to  South 
Asia  with  the  focus  on  the  Hindu  culture. 
Guest  lectures  by  cultural  geographers  are 
included. 

Prerequisite:  91:200  and  94:200.  Also  listed 
as  94:461. 
3  semester  hours 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  ECONOMICS 

Professors:  Ellenbogen,  Acting  Chairman;  Kronish 
Assistant  Professors  II:  Marcotulli 

The  objective  of  a  major  in  economics  is  to  permit  students  to  specialize  in 
an  increasingly  complex,  systematically  formulated  and  operationally  significant 
body  of  knowledge.  By  operationally  significant  is  meant  the  increasing  utilization 
of  the  skill  and  competence  of  the  economist  in  not  only  the  academic  world  but 
also  in  the  world  of  federal,  state  and  local  government  and  in  industry  and  labor 
organizations. 

ECONOMICS  MAJOR 
Specialized  Courses  in  Economics 

Required:  s.  hrs. 

Principles  of  Economics  (Microeconomics)  3 

Principles  of  Economics  (Macroeconomics)  3 

Economic  Statistics  3 

Intermediate  Macroeconomic  Analysis  3 

Intermediate  Price  Theory  3 

15 

Economics  Electives* 

Labor  Economics  3 

Economic  History  of  the  U.S.  3 

Economic  History  of  Europe  3 

Money  and  Banking  3 

Financial  Institutions  and  Policy  3 

Economic  Growth  and  Development  3 

PubUc  Policies  Toward  Business  3 

International  Economics  3 

Comparative  Economic  Systems  3 

Development  of  Economic  Thought  3 

The  Economics  of  Social  Problems  3 

Mathematical  Economics  3 


18-28 


*A  student  majoring  in  Ecoromics  must  elect  18  semester  hours  from  the  list  of  Electives  in 
his  Specialization.  He  may  elect  an  additional  10  semester  hours.  He  may  not  take  more  than 
10  credits  above  the  requirement  for  the  major  which  is  33  credits:  15  required  credits  and 
18  elective  credits. 
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ECONOMICS  COURSES— 92:000 


92:101     Principles  of  Economics:  Micro 
(Formerly  92:201) 

3  semester  hours 

92:102     Principles  of  Economics:  Macro 
(Formerly  92:202) 

Organization  and  operation  of  the  American 
economy  for  the  production  and  distribution 
of  goods  and  services.  Policies  to  achieve 
an  optimal  allocation  of  resources,  price 
stability,  full  employment  level  of  national 
income  and  long  term  growth.  Role  of  prices 
in  our  economic  system.  Pricing  of  products 
and  factors  of  production  in  market  situa- 
tions varying  from  competition  to  monopoly. 
3  semester  hours 

92:200     Introduction  to  Economics 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  an  under- 
standing of  major  objectives  and  features  of 
the  American  economy.  Topics  include  op- 
erations of  a  market  economy,  structure 
and  function  of  business,  labor  and  manage- 
ment relations,  money  and  banking,  govern- 
ment and  business  relations,  and  interna- 
tional economics.  Analysis  is  made  of  the 
objectives  of  economic  growth  and  stability. 
3  semester  hours 


92:203     Economic  Statistics 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  make  the 
student  a  critical  user  of  statistics.  Topics 
covered  include  frequency  distribution,  sam- 
pling, index  numbers,  economic  time  series, 
statistical  inference  and  correlation  tech- 
niques. 
3  semester  hours 


92:204     Labor  Economics  (92:401) 

The  course  focuses  on  the  following:  1.  the 
determinants  of  wages  in  the  organized  and 
unorganized  markets;  2.  an  analysis  of  the 
principal  institutions  and  central  processes 
in  the  labor  and  manpower  area;  and  3.  an 
examination  of  current  issues  in  labor  rela- 
tions. 
3  semester  hours 


92:213     Economic  History  of  the  U.S. 
(Also  listed  as  94:213) 

Evolution  of  economic  institutions  with  em- 
phasis on  development  of  domestic  and 
foreign  markets,  technological  changes  and 
industrial  growth.  Analysis  and  interpreta- 
tion of  cyclical  changes. 
3  semester  hours 

92:222     Economic  History  of  Europe 
(Also  listed  as  94:222) 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  economic  life 
and  development  of  Europe  from  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  present,  emphasizing  the  period 
from  about  1750.  It  gives  special  attention 
to  economic  causes  that  underlie  the  disloca- 
tions and  perplexities  of  the  19th  and  20th 
centuries. 
3  semester  hours 

92:301      Money  and  Banking  (92:405) 

Monetary  system  of  the  United  States,  its 
development  and  current  status.  Evolution 
of  monetary  theory.  Analysis  of  the  instru- 
ments and  objectives  of  the  money  markets, 
structure  of  interest  rates  and  maturity  pat- 
terns. 
3  semester  hours 

92:302     Financial  Institutions  and  Policy 

The  structure  and  operation  of  our  mone- 
tary and  financial  institutions,  private  and 
public,  and  the  techniques  and  objectives  of 
monetary  policy  are  studied  analytically  and 
historically.  Among  the  contemporary  policy 
problems  emphasized  are  the  maintenance 
of  full  employment  and  economic  growth, 
the  prevention  of  inflation  and  economic 
instability  and  the  development  of  a  more 
adequate  international  monetary  system. 
3  semester  hours 

92:303     Economic  Growth  and 
Development 

This  course  examines  some  of  the  problems 
of  hastening  the  growth  of  countries  with 
low  incomes  per  person.  Attention  is  given 
to  the  relationship  between  international 
trade  and  economic  development.  Emphasis 
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is  placed  on  the  requisites  for  the  economic 
development  of  underdeveloped  countries, 
the  obstacles  to  such  development,  the  strat- 
egy and  tactics  of  development  and  aid  for 
development. 

3  semester  hours 


92:304     Public  Policies  Toward  Business 

Case  studies  of  the  economic  organization 
of  particular  American  industries.  U.S.  pol- 
icy toward  competition,  monopoly  and  big- 
ness in  business.  Government  control  of 
public  utilities,  transportation,  radio  and 
television  broadcasting. 

3  semester  hours 


92:305     Intermediate  Macroeconomic 
Analysis 

Study  of  the  factors  comprising  aggregate 
demand  and  how  they  interact  to  determine 
the  level  of  employment,  output  and  the 
price  level.  Examination  of  the  role  of  money 
and  fiscal  policy. 

3  semester  hours 


92:402     International  Economics 

The  theory  of  international  trade  is  examined 
with  the  objectives  of  determining  why 
goods  and  factors  of  production  move  inter- 
nationally, how  they  are  distributed,  what 
benefits  are  derived  from  trade,  and  what 
are  the  effects  upon  the  international  eco- 
nomic order  of  the  policies  and  influences 
of  nations  and  international  agencies. 
3  semester  hours 


92:403     Comparative  Economic  Systems 

A  comparative  study  of  the  economic  sys- 
tems of  planned  and  mixed  economies  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  Soviet  Union,  China, 
The  United  Kingdom,  the  Scandinavian 
countries  and  the  United  States.  The  course 
covers  economic  organization,  resource  al- 


location, and  economic  growth  and  develop- 
ment in  varied  economic  systems. 

3  semester  hours 

92:414     Development  of  Economic 
Thought 

The  ideas  of  some  of  the  outstanding  con- 
tributors to  economic  thought  over  the  past 
two  centuries  are  the  subject  of  this  course. 
Among  these  leading  contributors  are  Locke, 
Cantillon,  Hume,  Smith,  Ricardo,  Malthus, 
Mill,  Marx,  Jevons,  Marshall,  Walras,  Wick- 
sell  and  Keynes.  The  course  is  designed  to 
broaden  and  improve  the  student's  command 
of  modern  economic  theory  as  well  as  to 
introduce  him  to  the  old  masters. 
3  semester  hours 

92:415     The  Economics  of  Social 
Problems 

The  extent,  causes  and  consequences  of  pov- 
erty, inequality  and  insecurity.  An  appraisal 
of  reforms:  social  insurance,  medical  care, 
public  housing,  rural  development.  The  eco- 
nomics of  discrimination  and  educational 
opportunity. 
3  semester  hours 

92:416     Intermediate  Price  Theory 

Analysis  of  the  basic  determinants  of  market 
demand.  Input-output  relationships  in  de- 
termining cost  structure.  Determination  of 
prices  received  by  resource  owners  in  the 
productive  process.  Theory  of  the  firm  and 
pricing  in  different  types  of  market  organiza- 
tion with  varying  degrees  of  competitive 
conditions. 
3  semester  hours 

92:417     Mathematical  Economics 

Formulation  of  economic  theory  in  mathe- 
matical language.  Application  of  mathemat- 
ical methods  to  economic  theory  and  to  the 
derivation  of  theoretical  conclusions. 
3  semester  hours 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  GEOGRAPHY 

Associate  Professors:  Boucher,  Acting  Chairman 
Assistant  Professors  II:  Hinshalwood 

Majors  in  geography  and  urban  studies  are  expected  to  be  instituted  in 
September,  1970.  Students  interested  in  either  program  may  initiate  their  course 
of  study  in  advance  by  electing  the  following  courses: 

93 :  200         Cultural  Geography 
93:201         Climatology 
93 :  204         Land  Utilization 

Other  courses  suitable  for  a  geography  specialization  are  offered  by  the 
Department  of  Physics — Earth  Science. 

GEOGRAPHY  COURSES— 93:000 


93:200     Cultural  Geography 

This  course  examines  the  traits  that  give 
groups  their  distinctive  character  and  that 
condition  the  manner  in  which  each  group 
perceives  and  uses  its  habitat.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  socio-cultural  diversity  of 
mankind  and  on  the  spatial  aspects  of  race, 
language,  religion  and  nations  as  categories 
of  thought  patterns  and  institutions  that 
unite  or  separate  human  groups. 
3  semester  hours 


93:201     Climatology 

The  student  analyzes  in  detail  the  major 
climatic  subdivisions  of  the  earth.  Variations 
in  climates,  the  use  of  instruments,  adiabatic 
charts,  map-interpretation  and  competent  use 
of  cHmatic  classification  systems  are  stressed. 
3  semester  hours 

93:202     Regional  Geography  of 
Anglo-America 

A  regional  analysis  of  Canada,  Alaska,  and 
the  United  States,  it  serves  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  and  a  foundation  for  the  study  of 
other  continental  areas.  Emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  human  activities  in  relation  to 
their  natural  environment.  The  student  is 
introduced  to  the  physiographic,  climatic, 
edaphic,  and  vegetative  patterns  of  regions 
as  well  as  the  cultural  and  ecological  fac- 


tors.   Anglo-America's   place   in   the   world 
economy  is  analyzed  critically. 
3  semester  hours 

93:203     Physiography  of  North  America 

This  course  is  designed  to  review  basic 
principles  of  geomorphology,  examine  criti- 
cally the  regional  approach  in  the  earth 
sciences,  and  describe  and  delineate  the  phys- 
iographic regions  of  North  America.  Aspects 
of  climate,  soil,  flora,  and  fauna  are  also 
treated  as  bases  for  regional  classification. 
Topographic  map  interpretation  is  stressed. 
The  course  provides  the  physical  base  for 
future  cultural  studies  of  the  continent. 
3  semester  hours 

93:204     Land  Utilization 

Students  are  introduced  to  the  edaphic  and 
floral  factors  of  geographic  analysis.  World- 
wide distribution  patterns  are  established 
for  these  factors,  and  their  significance  to 
man  and  his  utilization  of  them  are  critically 
assessed. 
3  semester  hours 

93:302     Economic  Geography 

Emphasizing  the  development  of  agricultural 
and   industrial   societies,   this   course   is  de- 
signed   to    introduce    students   to   the   basic 
principles  of  economic  geography. 
3  semester  hours 
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93:304     The  Geography  of  Europe 

A  regional  analysis  of  Europe,  it  examines 
critically  the  physical  and  human  aspects  of 
the  continent's  geography.  Relations  among 
the  European  states  are  discussed,  and  Eu- 
rope's place  in  the  world  economy  is  anal- 
yzed. 
3  semester  hours 

93:305     The  Geography  of  East  and 
Southeast  Asia 

Designed  as  a  regional  analysis  of  East  Asia 
(China,  Japan)  and  Southeast  Asia  (Ma- 
laysia, Indonesia),  this  course  examines  the 
physical  and  cultural  aspects  of  the  geog- 
raphy of  the  area  and  its  role  in  world 
politics  and  economic  affairs. 
3  semester  hours 


93:306     The  Geography  of  South  Asia 
(93:305) 

This  course  includes  a  regional  analysis  of 
South  Asia  (India  and  Pakistan)  examining 
the  interrelationship  between  cultural  and 
physical  aspects  of  South  Asian  geography. 
It  also  deals  with  the  political,  cultural  and 
economic  life  of  the  area. 
3  semester  hours 

93:308     The  Geography  of  Latin  America 

This  course  is  designed  as  a  regional  anal- 
ysis of  Latin  America.  It  examines  critically 
physical  and  human  aspects  of  the  conti- 
nent's geography.  Relations  between  the 
Latin  American  states  are  discussed,  as  are 
relations  with  the  United  States.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  origin  and  development  of 
Latin  America's  cultural  landscape. 
3  semester  hours 


source  materials,  to  cartography  of  specific 
times,  and  to  geographical  lore  and  thought. 
Also  listed  as  94:312. 
3  semester  hours 


93:405     Computer  Mapping  in  the  Social 
Sciences 

The  student  is  trained  under  the  SYMAP 
program  developed  by  Harvard  University. 
The  course  is  organized  into  two  parts:  (1) 
a  study  of  computer  mapping  techniques — 
an  understanding  of  data  retrieval,  data 
manipulation  and  of  the  required  steps  that 
are  necessary  to  prepare  a  computer  map; 
(2)  completion  of  an  individual  research 
project — each  student  will  prepare  a  map 
research  problem  for  processing  at  a  com- 
puter center  and  which  will  form  the  basis 
for  seminar  discussions. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department. 
3  semester  hours 


93:408     Political  Geography 

This  course  deals  with  the  geographic  con- 
ditions influencing  the  significant  changes 
in  the  political  divisions  of  the  world.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  on  geographic  factors  in- 
fluencing racial,  religious,  commercial  and 
political  adjustment  among  nations. 
3  semester  hours 


93:410     Urban  Geography 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  growth,  mor- 
phology, and  function  of  cities.  Attention 
will  be  given  to  the  complex,  dynamic  forces 
which  influence  spatial  patterns  and  func- 
tional changes  within  urban  areas. 
3  semester  hours 


93:312     The  Historical  Geography  of  the 
United  States  (93:411;  also 
listed  as  94:312) 

For  students  of  history,  geography,  and  re- 
lated disciplines  to  become  familiar  with 
major  principles  of  historical  geography,  it 
emphasizes  the  geographic  factors  pertinent 
to  understanding  of  American  history.  Time- 
place  relationships  ranging  from  pre-Colum- 
bian America  to  the  present  are  surveyed 
and  analyzed  critically.  Attention  is  paid  to 


93:412     The  Geography  of  Africa 

This  course  includes  a  topical  and  regional 
study  of  Africa.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon 
the  problems  of  economic  adjustment  in 
the  tropics.  Soils,  vegetation,  climate,  phys- 
iography, natural  resources  and  other  as- 
pects of  the  physical  environment  are 
examined  in  the  light  of  man's  habitation  of 
the  continent.  Relations  between  Africa  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  are  analyzed. 
3  semester  hours 
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93:419 


The  Geography  of  the  Soviet 
Union 


Designed  as  a  regional  analysis  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  this  course  examines  the  physical, 
the  human  and  the  economic  aspects  of 
Soviet  geography.  Russia's  place  in  the  world 
economy  and  its  relations  with  the  European 
states  are  discussed  and  analyzed. 
3  semester  hours 

93:420     Asian  Urban  Settlements 

This  course  examines  the  origin  and  evolu- 
tion of  urban  places  in  Asia.  Attention  is 
placed  upon  the  morphology  and  structure 
of  Asian  villages,  towns  and  cities  and  their 
relationship  to  internal  and  external  func- 
tions. Since  most  of  the  large  urban  centers 
of  Asia  have  developed  in  advance  of  the 
industrial-technological  revolution  which 
fostered  city  growth  in  the  West,  new  con- 
cepts, techniques  and  measuring  devices 
must  be  utilized  to  understand  the  problems 
of  urban  geography  in  Asia. 
Prerequisites:  93:200  and  either  94:133  or 
94:331. 
3  semester  hours 

93:421      Population  Problems  of  the  World 

An  intensive  examination  of  the  factors 
which  influence  the  present-day  distribu- 
tional patterns  of  the  world's  peoples  and 
the  political,  economic  and  social  conse- 
quences of  these  developments  are  consid- 
ered. Particular  attention  is  placed  on  man- 


land  relationships  as  they  relate  to  popula- 
tion problems  of  contemporary  nations. 
Prerequisite:  93:200. 
3  semester  hours 

93:424     The  Geography  of  New  Jersey 

A  detailed  topical  and  regional  study  of 
New  Jersey  physiography,  climate,  soils, 
flora,  fauna,  agriculture,  industry,  trade,  pop- 
ulation and  relations  with  neighboring  states, 
is  undertaken.  On  the  basis  of  the  material 
examined,  an  attempt  is  made  to  delineate 
the  geographic  regions  of  the  state.  Empha- 
sis is  placed  on  the  relationship  between 
New  Jersey's  land  and  its  people. 
3  semester  hours 

93:460     Independent  Transcultural  Study 
(Also  listed  as  91:460  and 
94:460) 

Conducted  as  an  interdisciplinary  tutorial 
course  with  no  formal  class  meetings,  this 
study  program  includes  directed  reading  and 
preparation  of  written  papers  on  transcul- 
tural subjects  not  offered  in  the  regular  cur- 
riculum and  advanced  independent  study  of 
subjects  with  which  students  have  had  course 
experience.  Students  seeking  admission  must 
secure  approval  of  at  least  two  professors 
representing  diff"erent  fields  in  the  transcul- 
tural program. 

Prerequisite:  21  semester  hours  of  credit  in 
transcultural  studies.  Also  listed  as  91:460 
and  94:460. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY 

Professors:  Cohen,  Chairman;  Barker,  Beckwith 

Associate  Professors:  Balfe,  Bye,  Kops,  More,  Royer 

Assistant  Professors:  Bell,  Carr,  Keenan,  Macaluso,  Moore,  Zimmer 

A  major  in  history  consists  of  33  semester  hours  of  credit,  with  provision 
for  emphasis  in  either  American,  European  or  Non-Western  history.  All  history 
majors  are  required  to  concentrate  at  least  nine  semester  hours  of  credit  in  courses 
beyond  the  200  level  in  one  of  these  areas.  To  introduce  beginning  students  to  the 
basic  nature  and  methods  of  history  and  to  opportunities  for  study  in  the  special 
areas  of  history,  six  semester  hours  of  credit  in  the  study  of  history,  94:100  and 
either  94:101  or  102,  are  required  of  all  freshmen  majors. 

The  department  also  offers  the  following  courses,  which  are  either  pre- 
requisites to  (see  course  descriptions)  or  provide  desirable  background  for  ad- 
vanced electives  in  American,  European  or  Asian  history:  94:111,  112,  121,  122, 
123,  131,  132,  133.  Colloquia  in  history  (junior  year)  and  honors  research  in 
history  (senior  year)  are  given  to  provide  seminar-type  instruction  and  independent 
study  for  outstanding  students.  Free  electives  for  history  majors  (see  Liberal  Arts 
Degree  Requirements,  page  52)  will  vary  between  40  to  52  semester  hours, 
depending  on  how  the  student  fulfills  the  language  requirement.  For  use  of  these 
elective  hours,  programs  of  study  in  fields  related  to  history  should  be  discussed 
with  the  departmental  advisers. 

HISTORY  COURSES— 94:000 

94:100     The  Study  of  American  History  94:103     The  Development  of  Early 

3  semester  hours  Western  Civilization 

A  survey  of  the  Western  civilizations  from 
94:101      The  Study  of  European  History  earliest   times   with   particular   reference   to 

3  semester  hours  the  growth,  development  and  interactions  of 

cultural,  political,  economic,  social  and  re- 

94:102     The  Study  of  Non-Wes.ern  History  ^ZJ^^T^^.^^flJ^S^Z 

Study  of  American  History  is  required  of  able   characteristics  through  which  civiliza- 

all  history  majors,  and  it  is  designed  to  in-  tions  may  be  recognized  as  distinct  cultural 

troduce  beginning  students  to  the  nature  and  and  social  entities. 

methods  of  history  in  general  and  to  Amer-  j  semester  hours 

ican    history    as    a    special    field    of    study. 

Majors   must    also   elect   either    94:101    or 

94:102  which  concentrate  on  special  prob-  94:108     The  Development  of  African 

lems  and  approaches  in  the  fields  of  Euro-  Civilization 

pean  and  Non-Western  history  respectively.  This  course  offers  a  survey  of  pre-colonial 

The  main  emphasis  in  these  courses  will  be  African    civilization    and    its    eclipse    under 

on  student  experience  in  working  with  ac-  slavery    and    the    colonial    onslaught.    The 

tual  historical  problems  and  procedures.  principal  social,  political  and  environmental 

3  semester  hours  systems    of    the    periods    will    be    covered. 
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Major  artistic   forms,   including  dance,   art 
and  architecture,  will  be  drawn  upon  to  illus- 
trate the   unique  aspects  of  African  tradi- 
tional culture. 
3  semester  hours 

94:109     The  Development  of  Islamic 
Civilization 

This  course  offers  a  survey  of  Muslim  soci- 
ety, culture  and  history  from  the  birth  of 
Muhammad  through  the  development  of 
the  classical  Osmanli  state  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 
3  semester  hours 

94:110     The  Development  of  American 
Civilization 

This  course  offers  the  student  the  oppor- 
tunity to  identify  and  examine  the  main- 
streams of  development  in  American  civiliza- 
tion. Attention  is  directed  to  the  political, 
intellectual,  social,  economic  and  cultural 
forces  and  achievements  in  our  past  which 
have  made  the  United  States  distinctive. 
Major  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  values 
which  have  underlaid  the  establishment  and 
growth  of  American  institutions  and  upon 
the  character  of  those  institutions  formal 
and  informal.  The  roles  of  outstanding  in- 
dividuals are  constantly  emphasized. 
3  semester  hours 

94:111     Selected  Topics  in  American 
History  to  1876 

In  place  of  the  general  survey,  this  course 
examines  the  development  of  the  American 
Nation  from  the  period  of  discovery  and 
exploration  to  the  Civil  War  and  Recon- 
struction through  a  study  of  specific  issues 
and  problems.  The  main  streams  of  early 
American  thought,  the  development  of  an 
American  society,  the  establishment  of  our 
constitutional  authority  and  the  contribu- 
tions and  challenges  of  the  various  sections 
are  analyzed  and  interpreted. 
3  semester  hours 

94:112     Selected  Topics  in  American 
History  since  1876 

Continues  the  approach  of  the  earlier  course. 
Examines  the  development  of  the  American 
Nation  since  the  Civil  War.  Special  atten- 


tion is  given  to  the  growth  of  American 
thought,  the  transition  from  an  agrarian  to 
an  industrial  society  and  the  role  of  the 
United  States  as  a  world  power.  National 
responses  to  our  economic,  social  and  polit- 
ical development  are  considered. 
3  semester  hours 

94:114     The  Development  of  Latin 
American  Civilization 

Deals  with  the  components  of  Latin  Amer- 
ican civilization.  Considered  are  the  geo- 
graphical background  and  developments  of 
the  Mayan,  Incan  and  Aztec  civilizations, 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  backgrounds 
and  the  wars  of  independence. 
3  semester  hours 

94:118     The  Development  of  Classical 
Civilization 

A  study  of  the  history  and  development  of 
the  Mediterranean-based  civilizations  of 
Greece  and  Rome  with  emphasis  on  those 
elements  of  the  classical  civilizations  which 
influenced  the  subsequent  histories  of  the 
European  peoples. 
3  semester  hours 

94:121      Early  Modern  Europe,  1350-1815 

A  study  of  the  history  of  Europe  from  the 
end  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  Congress  of 
Vienna:  The  Renaissance  and  Reformation; 
the  rise  of  new  monarchies;  Tudor  and 
Stuart  England;  the  Scientific  Revolution, 
the  Enlightenment,  the  French  Revolution 
and  Napoleon. 
3  semester  hours 

94:122     Nineteenth  Century  Europe, 
1815-1914 

A  study  of  the  history  of  Europe  since  the 
Congress  of  Vienna;  the  rise  of  nationalism, 
liberalism,  socialism  and  democracy;  the 
Industrial  Revolution;  unification  of  Italy 
and  Germany;  imperialism  and  factors  lead- 
ing to  World  War  I. 
3  semester  hours 

94:123     Contemporary  Europe,  1914  to 
the  Present 

This  course  surveys  the  history  of  Europe 
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from  World  War  I  to  the  present.  Major 
topics  include  the  Paris  Peace  Conference, 
1919;  Revolution  of  1917  and  development 
of  Communism  in  Russia;  failure  of  the 
western  democracies  and  rise  of  Fascism  in 
Germany,  Italy  and  Spain;  origins  of  World 
War  II;  post- 1945  settlement  and  establish- 
ment of  Communism  in  eastern  Europe;  and 
movement  towards  economic  and  political 
integration  of  western  European  states. 
3  semester  hours 

94:131     The  Development  of  Indian 
Civilization 

This  course  offers  a  study  of  the  early  his- 
tory of  India,  3000  B.C.  to  1000  A.D.  The 
principle  religions,  political  and  literary 
works  of  this  period  are  considered,  with 
special  attention  to  the  insights  they  contain 
into  Indian  social  values  and  institutions. 
Major  works  in  the  graphic  and  fine  arts  are 
examined  in  order  to  illuminate  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  aesthetic  tradition  and 
the  style  of  the  civilization. 
3  semester  hours 

94:132     Development  of  Chinese 
Civilization 

This  course  offers  a  study  of  the  early  his- 
tory of  China,  2000  B.C.  to  1300  A.D.  The 
principal  social,  political  and  metaphysical 
philosophic  works  of  this  period  are  consid- 
ered with  special  attention  to  their  relation- 
ship to  corresponding  values  and  institutions. 
Art  as  an  expression  of  Chinese  civilization 
is  also  examined. 
3  semester  hours 

94:133     Development  of  Modern  East 
Asian  Civilization 

Modern  China  and  Japan,  1600  to  the  pres- 
ent. Changes  in  traditional  values  and  the 
mutual  influence  of  East  and  West  are 
studied  through  an  examination  of  important 
literary,  philosophical,  anthropological,  his- 
torical and  artistic  works. 
3  semester  hours 

94:200     Sources  of  Cultural  History 

This  course  identifies  the  kinds  of  questions 
the  cultural  historian  asks  of  the  materials 
which  constitute  his  primary  sources.  These 


sources  include  works  of  philosophy,  lit- 
erature and  the  graphic  arts  as  well  as  the 
results  of  anthropological  studies.  In  an  at- 
tempt to  practice  the  method  of  cultural 
history,  the  student  uses  selected  works  from 
the  great  traditions  of  East  and  West  in 
order  to  describe  social  values  and  institu- 
tions of  the  people  of  a  particular  culture 
at  a  given  point  in  time. 
3  semester  hours 

94:211     The  United  States  Since  World 
War  I 

This  course  surveys  the  major  problems, 
economic,  social,  political  and  international, 
which  have  marked  our  national  develop- 
ment since  the  end  of  the  first  World  War. 
3  semester  hours 

94:212     Social  History  of  the  United 
States 

This  course  presents  a  study  of  the  social 
and  cultural  aspects  of  American  history. 
As  such,  it  supplements  but  does  not  take 
the  place  of  economic  and  poHtical  history. 
The  course  considers  population  movements 
and  growth,  rural  and  urban  social  prob- 
lems, status  of  women,  family  life,  Utopian 
ventures,  mass  media  of  communication, 
amusements  and  recreation,  and  human 
rights. 
3  semester  hours 

94:213     Economic  History  of  the  United 
States 

The  great  trends  and  movements  in  agricul- 
ture, finance,  commei"ce,  manufacturing, 
transportation  and  industrial  relations  are 
traced  from  their  beginnings  in  the  colonial 
period  to  their  contemporary  expressions  in 
the  present  crisis.  This  course  supplements, 
but  it  does  not  duplicate,  courses  in  the 
political  history  of  the  United  States  and 
courses  in  economic  principles  and  prob- 
lems. Also  listed  as  92:213. 
3  semester  hours 

94:214     Diplomatic  History  of  the  United 
States 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  show  how 
we  have  become  gradually  conscious  of  our 
world  interests  and  responsibilities,  and  the 
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important  role  we  have  come  to  play  in  in- 
ternational   politics.    The    growing    concept 
of  world  democracy,  as  opposed  to  commer- 
cial and  military  imperialism,  is  stressed. 
3  semester  hours 

94:222     Economic  History  of  Europe 

An  analysis  of  European  economic  develop- 
ment from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  the 
first  Industrial  Revolution  in  Britain  and  to 
comparing  factors  of  economic  growth  dur- 
ing Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  centuries  in 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  Italy  and  Russia. 
3  semester  hours 


94:311     A  History  of  New  Jersey 

This  course  assists  prospective  teachers  in 
acquiring  a  better  knowledge  of  their  state. 
A  study  is  made  of  the  history  of  New 
Jersey  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  social, 
political,  economic  and  cultural  develop- 
ment of  the  people  from  the  beginning  of 
the  settlement  to  the  present.  Attention  is 
given  to  the  geographical  and  industrial  as- 
pects of  the  state  and  the  place  of  New 
Jersey  in  the  national  setting. 
3  semester  hours 


94:312     Historical  Geography  of  the 
United  States 

For  students  of  history,  geography,  and  re- 
lated disciplines  to  become  familiar  with 
major  principles  of  historical  geography,  it 
emphasizes  the  geographic  factors  pertinent 
to  understanding  of  American  history.  Time- 
place  relationships  ranging  from  pre-Colum- 
bian America  to  the  present  are  surveyed 
and  analyzed  critically.  Attention  is  paid  to 
source  materials,  to  cartography  of  specific 
times,  and  to  geographical  lore  and  thought. 
Also  listed  as  93:312. 
3  semester  hours 


94:313     Biography  in  American  History 

An  examination  of  the  significant  biograph- 
ical   materials    available    in    the    study    of 
American  history,   and   an  analysis  of  the 
problems  and  uses  of  biography. 
3  semester  hours 


94:322     History  of  the  JVIiddle  Ages 

This  course  examines  the  origins  and  devel- 
opment of  Medieval  civilizations  in  Western 
Europe  from  the  decline  of  Rome  to  about 
1350.  Study  is  made  of  the  conversion  of 
Europe  to  Christianity,  monasticism,  feud- 
alism and  manorialism,  the  development  of 
towns  and  trade,  a  powerful  Church,  dynas- 
tic monarchies,  universities,  art,  literature 
and  philosophy. 
3  semester  hours 


94:323     History  of  Russia  to  1917 

Factors  which  shaped  the  Russian  people, 
such  as  Byzantinism  and  the  Greek  Ortho- 
dox faith,  the  Synod,  Tartar  state  organiza- 
tion, the  Mir,  Westernization  from  Peter  to 
Lenin,  Slavophilism  and  dialectic  material- 
ism, are  emphasized.  An  account  is  presented 
of  Soviet  internal  organization.  In  addition 
to  the  historical  background,  Russia's  great 
writers  are  discussed  in  the  light  of  social 
and  political  developments. 
3  semester  hours 


94:325     History  of  Germany  since  1815 

A  general  study  of  political,  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  intellectual  developments  in 
Germany  from  1815  to  the  present:  the 
"Germanys"  in  1818,  unification  and  the 
era  of  Bismarck,  industrialization  and  Kul- 
turkampf,  World  War  I,  the  Weimar  Repub- 
lic and  the  rise  of  Hitler,  Germany  and 
Europe  after  World  War  II. 
3  semester  hours 

94:327     History  of  France  since  1789 

A  brief  summary  is  made  of  France's  "Rev- 
olutionary Tradition"  (1789-1815).  Empha- 
sis is  placed  on  the  development  of  modern 
France  from  the  Bourbon  Restoration  of 
1815  to  the  establishment  of  the  Fifth  Re- 
public. Special  attention  is  given  to  tracing 
broad  political,  economic,  and  social  trends 
during  this  period. 
3  semester  hours 

94:329     History  of  England  to  1914 

A  general  survey  of  the  history  of  England, 
with  emphasis  on  the  period  of  1485  to 
1914:  Tudor  and  Stuart  England,  Cromwell, 
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1688-89,  the  background  and  consequences 

of   the   Industrial   Revolution,   the   Age    of 

Victoria. 

3  semester  hours 

94:330     Independent  Study  in  American 
History 

Credit  by  Arrangement 


94:411      Intellectual  History  of  the 
United  States 

Analyzes  the  development  and  contributions 
of  the  thought  of  individuals  and  groups, 
dominant  and  minority,  and  their  effect  upon 
the  American  mind  and  upon  American 
traditions  and  practices. 
3  semester  hours 


94:331     Modern  Indian  Cultural  History 

This  course  offers  a  survey  of  modern  In- 
dian history,  1500  to  present.  The  principal 
philosophical,  literary  and  biographical 
works  of  the  period  are  examined  for  in- 
sights into  the  nature  of  the  impact  of  the 
West  on  traditional  social  values  and  insti- 
tutions. Anthropological  works  constitute 
the  chief  source  for  the  study  of  problems 
connected  with  the  application  of  modern 
technology  to  agriculture  and  industry  within 
the  context  of  a  traditional  value  system 
based  on  family  and  caste. 
3  semester  hours 

94:340     Colloquium  in  American  History 

3  semester  hours 

94:341     Colloquium  in  European  History 

3  semester  hours 

94:342     Colloquium  in  Non-European 
History 

Junior  year  colloquia  in  American,  Euro- 
pean, and  Non-Western  History  are  offered 
to  provide  seminar  type  instruction  for  out- 
standing students.  Emphasis  is  on  group 
discussion  of  readings  relating  to  selected 
periods  or  topics  in  history. 
Prerequisite:  Nine  semester  hours  in  courses 
beyond  the  100  level  in  the  area  of  the 
colloquium  and  departmental  approval. 
3  semester  hours 

94:350     Historiography 

This  course  is  a  general  study  of  the  devel- 
opment of  historical  thought  and  of  the  writ- 
ing of  history  in  the  western  world,  from 
Herodotus  to  the  present.  Attention  is  di- 
rected to  outstanding  individuals,  to  schools 
and  philosophies  of  historical  thought  and 
writing. 
3  semester  hours 


94:412     The  Literature  of  American 
History 

The  purpose  is  to  familiarize  the  student 
with  the  writings  and  sources  of  United 
States  history.  Social,  economic,  political, 
geographic  and  other  interpretations  are 
studied  and  compared.  Writings  of  a  group 
of  representative  American  historians  are 
examined.  A  general  survey  and  evaluation 
are  made  of  the  primary  and  secondary 
sources  available  for  the  study  of  United 
States  history. 
3  semester  hours 

94:417     The  Negro  in  American  History 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  students  an 
opportunity  to  study  the  role  of  the  Negro 
within  the  historical  development  of  the 
United  States.  It  includes  an  examination 
and  evaluation  of  materials  currently  avail- 
able for  the  teaching  and  study  of  the  sub- 
ject on  the  secondary  school  level. 
3  semester  hours 

94:418     American  Urban  History 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  main  develop- 
ments in  the  rise  of  urban  America.  It 
examines  the  distinctive  forces  which  brought 
about  the  urbanization  of  our  society  and 
analyzes  the  social,  cultural,  economic  and 
political  adjustments  which  the  urbanization 
process  stimulated  and  necessitated. 
3  semester  hours 

94:419     History  of  Education  in  America 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  growth  of  edu- 
cation in  our  society  as  a  social  institution. 
Attention  is  directed  to  the  individuals  as 
well  as  to  the  intellectual,  economic,  political 
and  social  forces  which  helped  shape  its 
character  and  development. 
3  semester  hours 
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94:421     Renaissance  and  Reformation 

A  study  of  political,  economic,  social,  re- 
ligious, and  general  cultural  developments 
in  Europe  from  about  1400  to  1600.  Basic 
interpretations  of  the  Renaissance  and  Ref- 
ormation are  examined  and  discussed. 
3  semester  hours 

94:422     Age  of  Reason 

A  study  of  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
tury Europe,  with  emphasis  on  the  impor- 
tant intellectual  currents  of  the  period. 
Trends  and  conditions  in  France  and  Eng- 
land are  emphasized.  Selected  readings  are 
done  in  the  works  of  representative  figures 
of  the  period:  Bacon,  Descartes,  Locke, 
Rousseau,  Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  Hume, 
Adam  Smith  and  others. 
3  semester  hours 

94:423     Russia  since  1917 

An   analysis   of   political,   economic,   social 
and  intellectual  developments  in  the  Soviet 
Union;    the    relationship    between    ideology 
and  national  goals. 
3  semester  hours 


94:424     Diplomatic  History  of  Europe 

A  study  of  the  diplomatic  history  of  Europe 
since  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  development  of  diplomatic 
practice  and  relations  between  states  during 
the  period  from  1870  to  the  present.  The 
diplomatic  origins  and  consequences  of 
World  War  I  and  World  War  II  are  ex- 
amined and  compared.  An  analysis  is  made 
of  Europe's  importance  in  contemporary 
world  diplomacy, 

3  semester  hours 


94:425     intellectual  History  of  Europe 

A  study  of  important  movements  in  Euro- 
pean thought,  with  emphasis  on  the  Nine- 
teenth and  Twentieth  centuries.  Selected 
readings  are  done  in  the  works  of  represen- 
tative figures  of  the  period:  Burke,  Mill, 
Hegel,  Comte,  Marx,  Nietzsche,  Freud  and 
others. 
3  semester  hours 


94:427     French  Revolution  and  Napoleon 

An  analysis  of  the  background  of  the  French 
Revolution,  its  changing  course  and  cast  of 
characters  during  1789-99  and  the  advent 
to  power  and  imperial  regime  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  1799-1814.  The  expression  of  the 
Revolution  and  its  significance  for  Europe 
are  examined. 
3  semester  hours 

94:429     Britain  in  the  Twentieth  Century 

An  analysis  of  the  major  problems,  eco- 
nomic, social,  political  and  international, 
which  have  confronted  Britain  in  the  twen- 
tieth century.  The  plans  and  policies  of 
Conservative  and  Labor  governments  since 
1919  are  examined  and  compared. 
3  semester  hours 


94:431     The  Evolution  of  the  Hindu 
World  View 

This  cultural  history  course  concerns  the 
evolution  of  philosophic  ideas  and  social 
values  and  their  relation  to  the  geographic 
environment  and  historical  experience  of 
the  Indian  people  in  the  Buddhist  Age.  The 
principal  works  of  Hinduism  and  Indian 
Buddhism  are  examined  in  depth  with  at- 
tention, when  possible,  to  individual  phi- 
losophers in  their  social  mileau.  The  Hindu 
ability  to  assimilate  heterodox  doctrine  (i.e. 
Buddhist  doctrine)  while  reasserting  tradi- 
tional values  is  related  to  the  dynamic  of 
Hinduism. 

Prerequisite:  94:131  or  94:331. 
3  semester  hours 


94:432     The  Evolution  of  Mahayana 
World  View 

This  cultural  history  course  traces  the  chang- 
ing role  of  Buddhism  in  Chinese  and  Jap- 
anese life  and  the  inevitable  modification  of 
Buddhist  doctrine  and  practice  in  the  direc- 
tion of  traditional  world  views  and  value 
systems  of  these  East  Asian  peoples.  Im- 
portant philosophical  and  literary  works  as 
well  as  anthropological  and  historical 
studies  are  the  sources  for  consideration  of 
Buddhism  in  China  and  Japan. 
Prerequisite:  Either  94:132,  133  or  331. 
3  semester  hours 
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94:433     American  Colonial  History, 
1492-1763 

A  study  of  European  colonial  activity  in 
the  New  World  with  particular  emphasis 
on  the  areas  which  now  constitute  the 
United  States.  Political,  social,  economic 
and  intellectual  developments  are  stressed. 
3  semester  hours 


94:434     The  American  Revolution  and  the 
Early  Republic,  1763-1828 

Study  and  analysis  of  the  course  and  events 
of  the  Revolution,  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration, the  establishment  and  growth  of 
domestic  institutions  under  the  Constitution 
and  the  development  of  foreign  policy. 
3  semester  hours 

94:435     The  Emergence  of  Modern 
America,  1820-1876 

A  study  of  the  significant  events  and  devel- 
opments of  the  period:   Jacksonian  democ- 
racy; westward  expansion  and  sectionalism; 
the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction. 
3  semester  hours 

94:436     America  in  Transition,  1865-1917 

A  study  of  the  forces  which  contributed  to 
the     development     of     modern,     industrial 
America;  American  society  and  its  reactions 
to  the  changes  of  the  period. 
3  semester  hours 

94:440     Honors  Research  in  American 
History 

3  semester  hours 

94:441     Honors  Research  in  European 
History 

3  semester  hours 


94:442     Honors  Research  in  Non-Western 
History 

Independent  study  is  provided  for  outstand- 
ing senior  history  majors.  Emphasis  is  on 
independent  investigations,  in  consultation 
with  the  instructor,  leading  to  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  a  senior  research  paper.  The 
paper  will  be  submitted  for  departmental 
review. 

Prerequisite:  Nine  semester  hours  in  courses 
beyond  the  100  level  in  the  area  of  special- 
ization and  departmental  approval. 
3  semester  hours 

94:460     Independent  Transcultural  Study 
(Also  listed  as  91:460  and 
93:460.) 

Conducted  as  an  interdisciplinary  tutorial 
course  with  no  formal  class  meetings,  this 
study  program  includes  directed  reading  and 
preparation  of  written  papers  on  transcul- 
tural subjects  not  offered  in  the  regular 
curriculum  and  advanced  independent  study 
of  subjects  with  which  students  have  had 
course  experience.  Students  seeking  admis- 
sion must  secure  approval  of  at  least  two 
professors  representing  different  fields  in  the 
transcultural  program. 
Prerequisite:  21  semester  hours  of  credit 
in  transcultural  studies. 
3  semester  hours 

94:461     Ethnohistory:   Interdisciplinary 
Approaches  (Also  listed  as 
91:461.) 

This  interdisciplinary  course  introduces  stu- 
dents to  the  aims,  methods  and  techniques 
of  ethnohistorical  research.  Emphasizing  the 
intersection  of  anthropology  and  history, 
sources  of  data  include  both  documenatry 
and  nondocumentary  {e.g.  "folk"  history, 
oral  tradition,  etc.)  evidence  in  reconstruct- 
ing the  culture  history  of  nonliterate  or 
semi-literate  societies.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  the  Mediterranean  region  with  a 
focus  on  the  Gypsy  culture  and  to  South 
Asia  with  the  focus  on  the  Hindu  culture. 
3  semester  hours 
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SOCIAL  SCIENCES— GENERAL  EDUCATION 

The  requirements  for  General  Education,  including  those  in  the  Social  and 
Behavioral  Sciences  are  described  on  p.  53.  Courses  in  History  and/or  Civiliza- 
tion may  be  taken  from  among  the  following  though  the  student  is  advised  to 
choose  one  course  from  the  Western  and  one  from  the  Non-Western  area. 

CIVILIZATION— HISTORY  COURSES 

s.  hrs. 

94: 103  Early  Western  CiviUzation  3 

94:108  African  Civilization  3 

94:109  Islamic  Civilization  3 

94:110*  American  Civilization  3 

94:114  Latin  American  Civilization  3 

94 : 1 1 8  Classical  Civilization  3 

94:123  Contemporary  Europe,  1914  to  the  Present  3 

94 : 1 3 1  Indian  Civilization  3 

94 : 1 32  Chinese  CiviUzation  3 

94: 133  Modern  East  Asian  CiviHzation  3 

SOCIAL  SCIENCES— TEACHER  EDUCATION 

Students  who  desire  teacher  certification  in  history  must  follow  the  profes- 
sional sequence  outlined  on  p.  53.  In  addition,  the  course  90:401  (Teaching  of 
the  Social  Studies  in  Secondary  Schools)  is  required.  However,  since  secondary 
schools  frequently  require  competence  in  more  than  one  subject,  the  student  inter- 
ested in  certification  as  a  social  studies  teacher  should  check  certification  require- 
ments with  his  advisor. 

SOCIAL  STUDIES  COURSE— 90:000 

Soc.  St.  401     The  Teaching  of  the  Social 
Studies  in  Secondary  Schools 

The  course  presents  recent  tendencies  in 
educational  method  in  teaching  the  social 
studies.  A  program  is  presented  containing 
the  correlation  of  subject-matter  organiza- 
tion in  socialized  recitation,  the  teaching  of 
current  events,  projects  in  citizenship,  and 
the  use  of  the  project-problem  as  a  method 
of  teaching  history  and  civics. 
3  semester  hours 


♦This  course  cannot  be  applied  to  the  History  major. 

No  more  than  (6)  semester  hours  of  100-level  civilization  courses  can  be  applied  toward  the 

major  in  History. 
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SOCIAL  SCIENCES— FIELD  STUDIES  COURSES— 99:000 


99:301     Field  Studies  in  Urban  Life 

This  is  a  field  studies  course  in  which  the 
New  York  Metropolitan  area  is  used  as  the 
laboratory,  and  the  social,  economic  and 
political  activities  of  the  people  of  the  area 
constitute  the  subject  matter.  Studies  are 
made  of  levels  of  living,  minority  groups, 
governmental  services,  economic  institutions, 
and  the  historical  and  geographical  back- 
ground of  the  region. 
3  semester  hours 

The  following  are  educational  travel  courses, 
three  of  which  are  offered  every  year  dur- 
ing the  Christmas,  Easter  and  summer  vaca- 
tion periods.  Not  all  of  them  are  offered 
each  year.  For  current  offerings  and  course 
descriptions,  consult  announcements  of  the 
Evening  Division,  the  Summer  Session  and 
the  Bureau  of  Field  Studies.  Field  Studies 
courses  may  be  taken  for  graduate  or  under- 
graduate credit  or  may  be  audited  without 
credit. 

99:401     Continental    United   States, 
62  days 

10  semester  hours 

99:402     Central  Eastern  Region,  15  days 

2  semester  hours 

99:403     New  England  and  French  Canada, 
15  days 

2  semester  hours 

99:404     Florida,  10  days 

2  semester  hours 

99:405     Gulf  Coast  and  Lower  Mississippi 
Valley,  10  days 

2  semester  hours 

99:406     Puerto  Rico  and  Virgin  Islands, 
10  days 

2  semester  hours 


99:407     Hawaii,  21  days 

3  semester  hours 

99:411      Mexico,  21  days 

3  semester  hours 

99:412     Maritime  Provinces  of  Canada, 
21  days 

3  semester  hours 

99:413     Three  Contrasting  Caribbean 
Cultures:  Curacao,  Caracas, 
Trinidad,  10  days 

2  semester  hours 

99:414     Yucatan,  Guatemala  and  Mexico 
City,  10  days 

2  semester  hours 

99:421     Mediterranean  Region  and  Holy 
Land,  7  weeks 

6  semester  hours 

99:422     Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
Europe,  7  weeks 

6  semester  hours 

99:423     British  Isles,  21  days 

3  semester  hours 

99:424     European  Civilization,  7  weeks 

6  semester  hours 

99:431      South  Pacific,  7  weeks 

6  semester  hours 

99:432     North  Pacific,  7  weeks 

6  semester  hours 

99:451     World  Survey,  7  weeks 

6  semester  hours 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Professors:  Hourtoule,  Acting  Chairman;  Fincher 
Assistant  Professors:  Johnson 

Political  science  as  a  branch  of  the  social  sciences  is  concerned  with  the 
theory  and  practice  of  governments  and  states.  The  scope  of  the  discipline  is  wide. 
Today,  in  addition  to  the  traditional  legal-descriptive  approach,  political  science  is 
part  of  the  behavioral  studies  drawing  upon  findings  in  other  disciplines  seeking 
precise  knowledge.  A  course  of  studies  would  include  the  rise  of  the  Western  state 
system;  the  American  state,  its  constitution,  institutions  and  political  processes; 
federal-state  relations;  the  relation  of  the  state  to  the  individual;  public  opinion, 
pressure  groups  and  propaganda;  comparative  government  and  politics,  political 
theory;  international  law  and  organization;  and  the  relations  of  nations. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE  MAJOR 

Required  Courses:  s.  hrs. 

95:101         Principles  of  Politics  3 

95:102         American  Government  I  3 

95 : 1 03         American  Government  II  3 

95:201         Comparative  Government  and  Politics  3 

95:202         International  Relations  3 

95:303         The  Politics  of  Development  and  Modernization  3 

18 

*Elective  Courses: 

95:203  International  Organization  and  Political  Integration  3 

95:301  American  Party  System  3 

95:302  Public  Opinion  and  Pressure  Groups  3 

95:304  State  and  Local  Government  3 

95:305  Political  Thought  through  the  French  Revolution  3 

95:306  Modern  Political  Thought  3 

95:307  American  Political  Thought  3 

95:401  Constitutional  Law  3 

95:402  Governments  and  Politics  of  Africa  3 

95:403  Governments  and  Politics  of  the  Far  East  3 

95:404  Governments  and  Politics  of  South  Asia  3 

95:405  Governments  and  Politics  of  Latin  America  3 

*A  student  majoring  in  political  science  must  elect  15  semester  hours  of  credit  from  the  list 
of  electives  in  his  specialization.  He  may  elect  up  to  ten  additional  semester  hours. 
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95:406  Governments  and  Politics  of  the  Middle  East 
95:407  The  Government  and  Politics  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
95:410         Directed  Study 


3 

3 

3-6 

15-25 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE  COURSES— 95:000 


95:101     Principles  of  Politics 

This  course,  designed  for  the  undergraduate 
political  science  major,  serves  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  basic  concepts  and  recent 
research  that  underlie  the  discipline.  Par- 
ticular attention  is  paid  to  those  aspects  of 
contemporary  society  that  ultimately  affect 
the  decision  making  processes  of  govern- 
ment, both  national  and  international. 
3  semester  hours 

95:102     American  Government  I 

3  semester  hours 

95:103     American  Government  II 

These  courses  are  designed  to  acquaint  the 
student  with  the  basic  institutions  and  func- 
tions of  the  American  governm.ent.  The  Con- 
stitution is  examined  in  some  detail.  Addi- 
tional areas  of  concentration  include  foreign 
policy,  human  rights,  and  the  regulatory  and 
service  activities  of  the  government. 
3  semester  hours 

95:200     Introduction  to  Political  Science 

A  study  of  government  and  politics  in  the 
contemporary  world  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  American  institutions.  Consideration 
will  be  given  to  the  organization  and 
functions  of  national  and  international  gov- 
ernments. Conflicting  ideologies  will  be  ex- 
amined. 

3  semester  hours 

95:201     Comparative  Government  and 
Politics 

This  course  offers  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  political  systems  of  the  major  world 
powers.  Included  among  those  nations  whose 
political  institutions  are  studied  are  those  of 
Great  Britain,  the  Soviet  Union  and  France. 


Comparisons  are  drawn  between  the  Amer- 
ican   federal    government    and    the    foreign 
governments  considered  in  the  course. 
Prerequisite:   95:101   or  95:200  or  95:102, 
103. 
3  semester  hours 

95:202     International  Relations 

A  study  of  the  national  state  system  and  the 

forces  affecting  the  interaction  of  states  in 

their    relations    with    one    another.    Special 

attention  is  given  to  conflict  and  methods 

of  resolution. 

Prerequisite:   95:101   or  95:200  or  95:102, 

103. 

3  semester  hours 

95:203     International  Organization  and 
Political   Integration 

The  attempts  of  the  international  community 
of  states  to  express  itself  in  a  formal  world 
organization  is  the  subject  of  this  course.  In 
addition,  consideration  will  be  given  to  the 
development  of  regional  and  world-wide  in- 
stitutions through  which  nations  are  attempt- 
ing to  resolve  their  common  economic, 
social  and  political  problems,  e.g.,  the  Eu- 
ropean Common  Market. 
Prerequisite:  95:101  or  95:200  or  95:102, 
103. 
3  semester  hours 

95:301     American  Party  System 

The  course  is  devoted  to  a  study  and  anal- 
ysis of  the  political  party  systems  in  the 
United  States.  Topics  considered  include 
party  organization,  party  finances,  election 
laws,  primaries,  conventions,  elections,  ma- 
jority rule,  sectional  politics,  and  the  future 
of  party  government  in  the  United  States. 
Prerequisite:  95:101  or  95:200  or  95:102, 
103. 
3  semester  hours 
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95:302     Public  Opinion  and  Pressure 
Groups 

An  investigation  into  the  nature  and  devel- 
opment of  public  opinion  and  pressure 
groups  and  their  influence  on  matters  of 
public  policy.  Attention  will  be  focused  on 
the  rule  of  public  opinion  as  it  may  aflfect 
the  political  processes  such  as  the  nomina- 
tion of  candidates  and  foreign  and  domestic 
policy  decisions. 

Prerequisite:    95:101   or  95:200  or  95:102, 
103. 
3  semester  hours 

95:303     The  Politics  of  Development  and 
Modernization 

Techniques  of  decolonization  and  moderni- 
zation; new  power  groups,  the  military,  the 
bureaucracy,  intellectuals  and  emerging  mid- 
dle classes:  ideological  leadership,  charis- 
matic leadership,  prospects  for  democracy. 
3  semester  hours 

95:304     State  and  Local  Government 

The  municipal,  county  and  state  govern- 
ments furnish  the  principal  subject  matter 
of  this  course.  Federal-state  and  interstate 
relations  are  explored  and  comparisons 
drawn  between  New  Jersey  political  institu- 
tions and  those  of  other  states. 
Prerequisite:  95:101  or  95:200  or  95:102, 
103. 
3  semester  hours 

95:305     Political  Thought  Through  the 
French  Revolution 

This  course  is  designed  to  survey  and  ana- 
lyze a  select  group  of  political  philosophers 
and  their  contributions  to  the  basic  theories 
of  Western  political  thought  from  the 
Greeks  to  Waterloo.  Among  those  discussed 
will  be:  Plato,  Aristotle,  Cicero,  Thomas 
Aquinas,  Machiavelli,  Luther,  Calvin,  Bodin, 
Hobbes,  Locke,  Montesquieu,  Hume,  Rous- 
seau. 
3  semester  hours 

95:306     Modern  Political  Thought 

Using  the  nineteenth  century  as  an  intro- 
duction to  twentieth  century  political 
thought,  this  course  is  designed  to  acquaint 


the  student  with  recent  developments  in 
political  philosophy.  Beginning  with  such 
figures  as  Hegel,  Marx,  Green,  Mill,  Austin, 
Burke,  Sorel  and  movements  such  as  Ro- 
manticism, Liberalism,  Socialism,  Com- 
munism, Fascism,  the  foundations  of  mod- 
ern political  thought  are  established. 
3  semester  hours 

95:307     American   Political  Thought 

This  course  deals  with  contemporary  trends 

and   theories    as   they   have    emerged    from 

social  and  economic  conditions  and  as  they 

are  founded  upon  the  bases  laid  down  by 

Hamilton,   Madison,  Washington,  Jefferson, 

Marshall,    Calhoun,    Webster,    Lincoln    and 

Wilson. 

Prerequisite:    95:101   or  95:200  or  95:102, 

103. 

3  semester  hours 

95:401      Constitutional  Law 

A  study  of  the  development  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  illustrated  through  reference  to  court 
opinions  as  expressed  in  selected  Supreme 
Court  cases. 

Prerequisite:  95:102,  103. 
3  semester  hours 


95:402     Government  and  Politics  of 
Africa 

This  course  will  examine  attempts  to  de- 
velop new  political  systems  in  the  African 
continent;  problems  of  race  relations,  and 
the  evolution  of  national,  regional  and  Pan- 
African  integrative  machinery  are  also 
studied.  Models  created  by  the  indigenous 
leaders  and  thinkers  will  be  emphasized. 
The  colonial  heritage  will  be  drawn  upon 
as  it  relates  to  system  evolution. 
3  semester  hours 

95:403     Governments  and  Politics  of  the 
Far  East 

This  course  will  consider  the  evolution  of 
the  modern  Chinese  and  Japanese  political 
systems  as  developmental  models.  Emphasis 
will  be  on  the  evolution  of  authoritarian 
and  democratic  patterns  in  China  and  Japan 
respectively.   The   other  Far  Eastern   coun- 
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tries  will  be  treated  to  the  extent  that  they 
borrow  patterns  from  the  major  actors. 
3  semester  hours 


95:404 


Governments  and  Politics  of 
South  Asia 


This  course  is  designed  to  give  an  under- 
standing of  the  political  processes  of  South 
Asia.  Emphasis  is  given  to  government, 
political  parties,  pressure  groups  and  other 
allied  units  that  form  and  shape  public 
policy.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  devel- 
opments in  India,  Pakistan  and  Ceylon  since 
World  War  11. 
3  semester  hours 


95:405 


Governments  and  Politics  of 
Latin  America 


This  course  is  designed  to  give  an  under- 
standing of  the  political,  economic  and  social 
character  of  contemporary  Latin  America. 
The  history  of  these  nations  from  their  wars 
of  independence  to  the  present  serves  as 
background  for  the  present  state  of  affairs 
in  this  region. 
3  semester  hours 


95:406     Governments  and  Politics  of  the 
Middle  East 

Starting  with  a  consideration  of  the  factors 
and  forces  that  have  shaped  Middle  Eastern 
civilization,  the  course  goes  on  to  consider 
the  particular  influences  operating  in  the 
individual  countries  of  the  region.  The  na- 
ture of  Islam  is  discussed  along  with  the 
elements  making  for  change  such  as  tech- 


nology, the  military,  conflicting  nationalisms. 
Many   of  the  countries  of  Southwest  Asia 
and  North  Africa  are  considered. 
3  semester  hours 

95:407     The  Government  and  Politics  of 
the  U.S.S.R. 

A  general  analysis  of  the  governmental 
structure  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Emphasis  is 
on  the  evolution  of  foreign  policy  and  ide- 
ology since  the  Bolshevik  revolution,  but 
attention  is  given  to  various  institutional 
and  group  arrangements  in  contemporary 
Russia. 
3  semester  hours 

95:410     Directed  Study 

In  the  senior  year  students  will  be  permitted 
to  elect  three  or  six  credits  of  independent 
studies  under  the  direction  of  a  member  of 
the  political  science  staff.  Areas  of  research 
might  include  such  subjects  as  urban  poli- 
tics, civil  liberties,  public  administration, 
citizenship  and  political  behavior. 
3-6  semester  hours 

95:411      Black  Politics  in  America 

This  course  examines  black  participation  in 
the  American  political  system  from  the  Co- 
lonial period  to  the  present.  Particular  at- 
tention will  be  given  to  the  problems  arising 
from  the  failure  of  major  or  third  party 
movements  to  reflect  the  needs  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  black  community.  The  socio- 
political role  of  religious  institutions  will 
also  be  considered. 
3  semester  hours 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PSYCHOLOGY 

Professors:  Brower,  Chairman;  Buchner,  Floyd,  Hauer,  Seidman 
Associate  Professors:  Brown,  Garland,  Krumacher,  Rotter,  Shapiro 
Assistant  Professors:  Garibaldi,  Hense,  Koppel,  Kraemer,  Olive,  Seymour, 
Sugarman,  Williams,  Worms 

The  undergraduate  courses  in  psychology  are  designed  to  serve  several  dif- 
ferent objectives:  (1)  to  provide  a  sound  basis  for  later  professional  or  graduate 
training  in  psychology;^  (2)  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  students,  majors,  and  non- 
majors  who  are  interested  in  psychology  primarily  as  part  of  a  broad  liberal  educa- 
tion; (3)  to  provide  the  background  in  psychological  principles  and  techniques  as 
intellectual  tools  for  work  in  other  social  and  biological  sciences,  and  in  such  profes- 
sional fields  as  social  work,  journalism,  business,  and  law;  and  (4)  to  provide 
courses  for  future  teachers  which  are  described  under  the  Division  of  Education 
and  are  required  for  teacher  certification  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  (65:100  and 
200)/ 

PSYCHOLOGY  MAJOR 

Required  Courses: 

65:100  General  Psychology  3 

65:105  Advanced  General  Psychology  3 

65:110  Quantitative  Methods  in  Psychology  3 

65:215  Experimental  Psychology  4 

Total  Required     13 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

'Opportunity  is  afforded  for  Independent  Study  under  direct  faculty  supervision  for  students 
who  obtain  permission  of  the  department  chairman, 
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Electives: 

65:200 

Educational  Psychology 

65:201 

Child  Psychology 

65:202 

Adolescent  Psychology 

65:225 

Psychology  of  Adjustment 

65:270 

Psychology  in  Business  and  Industry 

65:300 

Teaching  of  Psychology 

65:310 

Psychological  Tests  and  Measurements 

65:320 

Psychology  of  the  Handicapped 

65:325 

Psychology  of  the  Gifted 

65:328 

Abnormal  Psychology 

65:340  Psychology  of  Human  Learning 

65:350  Physiological  Psychology 

65:360  History  and  Systems  of  Psychology 

65:400  Contemporary  Topics  in  Psychology 

65:401  Seminar:  Child  Psychology 

65:402  Seminar:  Adolescent  Psychology 

65:421  Seminar:  Personality 

65:431  Seminar:  Social  Psychology 

65:450  Psychological  Foundations  of  Personality 

65:453  Social  Psychology 

65:491,492     Research 


Total  Electives  Required 
Total  Credits  for  Major 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

IT 
34 


PSYCHOLOGY  COURSES— 65:000 


65:100     General  Psychology 

Survey  of  concepts,  research  methods  and 
findings  in  such  areas  as:  growth  and  devel- 
opment, motivated  and  emotional  behavior, 
learning  and  thinking,  individual  differences, 
group  processes,  social  behavior,  personality, 
behavior  disorders.  Emphasis  is  on  psychol- 
ogy as  a  behavioral  science  and  application 
to  practical  life  situations. 
3  semester  hours 

65:105     Advanced  General  Psychology 

Detailed  study  of  several  major  areas  such 
as:    perception,   learning,   motivation,   emo- 
tion, thinking,  intelligence,  social. 
Prerequisite:  65:100. 
3  semester  hours 

65:110     Quantitative  Methods  in 
Psychology 

Descriptive  statistics  and  introduction  to 
statistical  inference.  Emphasis  on  practical 
application  of  statistical  tools  in  testing  and 
research.  Topics  include:  logic  of  statistics; 
organization  and  presentation  of  statistical 
data;  measures  of  central  tendency,  variabil- 
ity, and  relative  position;  probability  and 
the  normal  curve;  measures  of  correlation, 
parametric  and  nonparametric;  tests  of  sig- 
nificance. 

Prerequisite:  65:100,  105. 
3  semester  hours 


65:200     Educational  Psychology 

Designed  primarily  for  students  who  intend 
to  enter  the  teaching  profession.  Topics  in- 
clude: concepts  in  child  and  adolescent  de- 
velopment; fundamentals  of  learning  theory 
as  applied  to  classroom  situations,  learning 
inhibition  and  academic  nonachievement, 
personal-social  adjustment,  measuring  and 
evaluating  teaching-learning. 
Prerequisite:  65:100. 
3  semester  hours 

65:201     Child  Psychology 

Extensive  study  of  growth,  development  and 
behavior  of  children.  Physical,  intellectual, 
social  and  emotional  development  and  their 
interaction.  Scientific  method  exemplified 
through  the  literature  and  intensive  study  of 
individual  children. 
Prerequisite:  65:100. 
3  semester  hours 

65:202     Adolescent  Psychology 

Examines  the  biological,  psychological  and 
social  factors  that  shape  the  transition  from 
childhood  to  adulthood.  Normal  and  deviant 
patterns  of  development  in  morals,  intellect, 
emotions  and  judgment.  Special  emphasis 
on  the  problems  of  adolescents  and  practical 
application  to  oneself  and  others. 
Prerequisite:  65:100. 
3  semester  hours 
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65:215     Experimental  Psychology 

Introduction  to  laboratory  methods  of  re- 
search in  areas  such  as  motivation,  percep- 
tion and  learning.  Emphasis  is  on  design 
and  execution  of  exploratory  investigations. 
Six  hours;  two  lectures,  labs. 
Prerequisite:  65:100,  105  and  110. 
4  semester  hours 

65:225     Psychology  of  Adjustment 

Provides  modes  of  individual  and  social 
adjustment.  Typical  varieties  of  adjustive 
behavior  will  be  illustrated  by  practical  ex- 
amples. Factors  which  facilitate  or  impede 
man's  adaptation  to  various  life  situations 
such  as  work,  marriage,  disability,  etc. 
Prerequisite:  65:100. 
3  semester  hours 

65:270     Psychology  in  Business  and 
Industry 

Application  of  psychological  principles  and 
practices  in  business  and  industry.  Problems 
of  communication,  group  dynamics,  man- 
machine  relations,  employee  attitudes,  acci- 
dent prevention,  industrial:  job  selection 
techniques,  motivation,  executive  leadership. 
Commonly  used  selection  tests  will  be  evalu- 
ated. 

Prerequisite:  65:100. 
3  semester  hours 

65:300     The  Teaching  of  Psychology 

Objectives,  content,  procedures,  and  evalua- 
tion of  teaching  psychology,  kindergarten 
through  junior  college.  Topics  include:  or- 
ganization of  classroom  activities,  lesson 
planning,  techniques  of  motivation,  use  of 
multisensory  aids,  and  applications  of  prin- 
ciples of  learning  to  classroom  situations. 
Observation  and  participation  in  classroom 
activities  and  preparation  for  student  teach- 
ing are  coordinated  with  this  course. 
Prerequisites:  65:100,  105,  110,  200. 
3  semester  hours 

65:310     Psychological  Tests  and 
Measurements 

Tests  of  intelligence,  aptitude,  achievement 
and  personality  principles  of  psychological 
testing;  approaches  to  test  construction. 
Prerequisite:  65:105  and  110. 
3  semester  hours 


65:320     Psychology  of  the  Handicapped 

Surveys  current  practices  and  problems  of 
exceptional  children  and  youth.  Explores  the 
unique  needs  of  individuals  with  handicaps 
that  involve  intellectual,  sensory,  motor, 
neurological,  social  and  emotional  origins. 
Utilizes  analyses  of  case  materials  for  the- 
oretical and  practical  applications  to  the 
psychology  of  exceptionality. 
Prerequisite:  65:105. 
3  semester  hours 

65:325     Psychology  of  the  Gifted 

Survey  of  the  recent  literature  on  gifted 
children  along  with  the  special  problems 
they  face  in  their  adjustment.  Special  atten- 
tion on  the  discovery  and  cultivation  of 
creativity. 

Prerequisite:  65:105. 
3  semester  hours 

65:328     Abnormal  Psychology 

Overview  of  psychopathological  processes: 

neuroses,    psychoses    and    characterological 

disorders.  Feeling,  thinking  and  behavioral 

aspects  during  the  life  span.  Diagnostic  and 

treatment  procedures. 

Prerequisite:    65:105   and  either  65:225  or 

450. 

3  semester  hours 

65:340     Psychology  of  Human  Learning 

Research,  language  and  methods  of  learning 
theory.  Topics  include  classical  and  oper- 
ant conditioning,  complex  habits,  remem- 
bering and  forgetting,  transfer  of  training, 
cognition  and  behavior  modification.  Review 
of  animal  research  but  primary  emphasis 
is  on  man. 
Prerequisite:  65:105. 
3  semester  hours 

65:350     Physiological  Psychology 

Anatomical,  neural  and  biochemical  bases 
of  behavior  are  studied.  Topics  include  lo- 
calization of  function,  neuro-hormonal  inter- 
action, sensory  and  motor  functioning,  emo- 
tions, the  relationship  of  neurophysiological 
processes  and  personality. 
Prerequisite:  65:105  and  81:103,  104  or  the 
equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 
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65:360     History  and  Systems  of 
Psychology 

Critical  analysis  of  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  psychology;  comparative  analysis  of 
the  major  schools  of  contemporary  psychol- 
ogy; new  trends  and  movements  in  psycho- 
logical theory. 
Prerequisite:  65:215. 
3  semester  hours 

65:400     Contemporary  Topics  in 
Psychology 

Study  of  contemporary  psychological  prob- 
lems such  as:  social  class,  race,  and  psycho- 
logical development;  personality  and  politics; 
urbanization  and  social  change;  psycholog- 
ical implications  of  man  in  space;  mass 
society  and  mass  media;  poverty  dynamics 
and  interventions;  political  participation; 
human  factors  in  cross-cultural  adjustment; 
work,  health,  and  satisfaction;  desegregation 
processes;  brainwashing;  aesthetic  probings 
of  contemporary  man;  psychology  and  pol- 
icy in  a  nuclear  age. 

Prerequisite:   65:215  and  the  permission  of 
the  department  chairman. 
3  semester  hours 

65:401     Seminar:  Child  Psychology 

Intensive  study  of  topics  related  to  student 
interest. 

Prerequisite:   65:201  and  215  and  the  per- 
mission of  the  department  chairman. 
3  semester  hours 


65:421     Seminar:  Personality 

Intensive  study  on  topics  related  to  student 
interest. 

Prerequisite:   65:215  and  220  and  the  per- 
mission of  the  department  chairman. 
3  semester  hours 


65:431     Seminar:  Social  Psychology 

Intensive  study  on  topics  related  to  student 
interest. 

Prerequisite:   65:215  and  230  and  the  per- 
mission of  the  department  chairman. 
3  semester  hours 


65:450     Psychological  Foundations  of 
Personality 

Survey  of  current  approaches  and  theories 
of  personality  development  and  organization. 
Prerequisite:  65:100. 
3  semester  hours 

65:453     Social  Psychology 

Focus  on  social  behavior  of  the  individual 
and  the  group.  Social  perception,  motiva- 
tion, and  learning;  attitudes  and  values;  de- 
velopment and  dynamics  of  social  groups; 
intergroup  tension  and  prejudice;  mass  phe- 
nomena; psychological  approaches  to  social 
issues. 

Prerequisite:  65:100. 
3  semester  hours 


65:402     Seminar:  Adolescent  Psychology 

Intensive  study  on  topics  related  to  student 
interest. 

Prerequisite:   65:202  and  215  and  the  per- 
mission of  the  department  chairman. 
3  semester  hours 


65:491  and  492     Research 

Individual  research  project  under  supervision 
of  a  professor  in  the  Department. 
Prerequisite:    65:215    and    310    and/ or    the 
permission  of  the  department  chairman. 
3  semester  hours  each 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIOLOGY 

Professors:  Pratt,  Acting  Chairman 
Associate  Professors:  AUoway 
Assistant  Professors  II:  Foss,  Nye 

The  program  in  sociology  is  designed  to  serve  students  of  several  types.  One 
type  is  those  who  are  planning  to  enter  graduate  work  in  sociology  and  going  on  to 
a  sociologically  based  career,  including  advancement  of  the  discipline.  A  second  type 
is  those  who  are  planning  to  enter  professional  schools  for  which  a  foundation  in 
sociology  is  recommended.  The  third  type  is  those  who  are  planning  a  terminal 
program  and  wish  to  concentrate  in  sociology  for  whatever  utiUties  it  has  for  them. 
The  fourth  type  is  the  student  majoring  in  some  related  concentration  where  there 
is  an  interdisciplinary  demand  for  more  than  general  education  preparation  in  soci- 
ology. Finally,  the  program  is  planned  to  serve  the  general  education  and  distribu- 
tion requirements  of  the  college  student  majoring  in  some  other  field. 

SOCIOLOGY  MAJOR 
Sociological  Specialization 

The  Sociology  specialization  is  most  suitable  for  students  considering  grad- 
uate work  in  Sociology  and  for  students  seeking  a  terminal  program  designed  to 
produce  a  systematic  understanding  of  the  structuring  and  functioning  of  American 
society. 

The  core  requirement  for  the  major  consists  of  15  credits.  Three  additional 
credits  may  be  required  of  students  without  adequate  preparation  as  determined  by 
departmental  procedure. 

s.  hrs. 
96:201         Sociological  Research  Methods  I  3 

96:202         Laboratory  in  Sociological  Research  II  3 

96:301         Sociological  Theory:  An  Interactional  Perspective  3 

96:302         Sociological  Theory:  A  System  Approach  3 

96:401         Social  Structure  of  American  Society  3 

15 

The  normal  program  will  be  for  students  to  elect  the  methods  courses  in 
the  second  year  and  theory  courses  in  the  junior  year,  and  the  structure  course  in 
the  senior  year.  In  addition,  following  evaluation,  students  may  be  required  to 
enroll  for  three  credits  in  the  Sociological  Perspective  (96:100). 

Implicit  in  the  Sociology  major  is  the  obligation  of  the  student  to  plan  his 
own  educational  program  according  to  his  intellectual  needs,  as  he  views  them. 
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Accordingly,  there  are  many  variants  that  may  be  arranged  in  the  proper  circum- 
stances, with  departmental  encouragement.  For  example,  arrangements  may  be 
made  for  extensive  involvement  by  the  student  abroad  or  in  the  United  States,  with 
concentration  on  a  problem  of  his  selection.  For  a  particular  student,  the  approach 
to  mastering  Sociology  may  suggest  as  much  as  two  years  in  independent  study 
arrangements. 

Students  must  select  one  course  from  each  of  the  following  five  groups,  for 
a  total  of  15  credits. 

GROUP  1.  s.hrs. 
9 6 '.111         Sociology  of  Health  and  Illness  3 

96:101         Criminology  3 

96:305         Demography  3 

GROUP  2. 

96:303         Large  Scale  Organization  3 

96:304         Sociology  of  Work  and  Professions  3 

96:206         Individual  and  Society  3 

GROUP  3. 

96:213  Social  Stratification  3 

96:111  Race  and  Ethnic  Relations  3 

96:306  Patterns  of  Community:  Rural  to  Metropolitan  3 

96:307  The  City  and  Its  Institutions  3 

GROUP  4. 

96:403         Sociology  of  Knowledge  3 

96:231         Social  Bases  of  the  Arts  3 

96:402         Sociology  of  Mass  Media  3 

96:332         Sociology  of  Popular  Arts  3 

GROUP  5. 

96:405         Social  Control:  Positive  and  Negative  Deviance  3 

96:331         Sociology  of  Power  3 

96:212         Sociology  of  Social  and  Technical  Change  3 

ELECTIVE  GROUP 

Students  may  select  additional  courses  in  Sociology  from  this  list.  Student 
not  required  to  take  Sociological  Perspectives  must  select  one  course  and  may 
select  three  additional.  Those  who  are  required  to  take  Perspectives  may  select  a 
maximum  of  three  courses. 
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s.  hrs. 
96:310         Directed  Independent  Research  Topics  3-9 

96:300         Externship  in  Sociology  3-9 

96:308         Sociology  of  Constructive  Voluntary  Action  3 

96:310         Directed  Independent  Research  Topics  3-9 

96:409         Selected  Problems  in  Sociology  3 

SUMMARY 

Core  Requirement  1 5 

Group  Requirement  and  Electives  1 8 

33 

A.  Electives  40-52 

B.  Interdisciplinary  Specialization 

For  those  who  wish  to  do  undergraduate,  or  ultimately  graduate  work,  in 
Sociology  or  in  a  field  related  to  Sociology,  it  is  possible  to  follow  an  interdiscipli- 
nary program  combining  these  interests.  Three  or  four  Sociology  courses  beyond 
the  core  requirements  should  be  selected  from  the  six  groups  and  the  elective  group 
according  to  a  systematic  plan  that  provides  relevance  to  the  second  field.  In  the 
cognate  field,  from  15  to  18  credits  should  be  selected. 

By  way  of  illustration  only,  the  following  examples  of  Interdisciplinary 
programs  are  presented:  The  suggested  second  department  is  listed  in  the  paren- 
thesis. 

Social  Basis  of  Political  Behavior  (Political  Science) 

Urban  Studies  (Geography,  History,  Planning) 

Internal  Dynamics  of  Afro-American  Societies  (History,  Pol.  Sci.,  Anthro.,  Arts) 

Social  Context  of  the  Arts  (Art,  Drama,  Dance,  etc.) 

Black  Societies  in  a  Pluralistic  World  (History,  Pol.  Sci.,  Econ.) 

Social  Anthropology  (Trans-cultural,  Anthropology) 

Development  of  Nations  (Political  Science,  Economics,  History) 

Social  Bases  of  Communications  (Speech,  English,  Language,  Visual  Arts) 

Recreation  as  an  Institution  (Recreation  and  Physical  Education) 

Individual  and  Society  (Psychology,  Home  Economics) 

C.  Pre-Professional  Specialization 

The  pre-professional  student,  in  addition  to  the  core  requirements,  should 
select  three  courses  from  groups  1  to  5  and  the  elective  group  according  to  a  se- 
lected professional  career  objective.  Careers  utilizing  a  sociological  background 
include  teaching,  marketing  and  public  opinion  research,  social  work,  crime  preven- 
tion, voluntary  group  work  and  recreation  management.  Graduate  work  in  the 
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career  field  would  generally  be  needed.  Consortium  arrangements  with  educational 
centers,  government  at  local,  national  and  world  levels,  and  with  professional 
agencies  will  be  a  significant  part  of  the  program  arrangements  for  this  plan. 
Examples  of  possible  programs  under  this  plan  are  outlined  below, 

1.  Students  thinking  of  social  work,  community  action,  community  organization 
and  similar  fields  should  select  any  three  of  the  following: 

s.  hrs. 
Social  Work  Methodology:  Case  work  and  Community  Organization        3 
Social  Action  Practicum  3 

Community  Organization  for  the  Arts  3 

Voluntary  Organization  in  American  Life  3 

2.  Students  thinking  of  teaching  sociology  in  high  school  or  in  junior  colleges 
should  select: 

s.  hrs. 
Sociology  of  Education  3 

Community  Organization  in  the  Arts  3 

Voluntary  Organization  in  American  Life  3 

Professional  Sequence — Students  should  follow  the  professional 
sequence  required  for  State  certification. 

3.  Marketing  and  Public  Research 

s.  hrs. 
Directed  Independent  Research  Topics  6 

Externship  in  Sociology  3 

Selected  Problems  in  Sociology  3 

Twelve  to  eighteen  hours  in  mathematics  and  statistics  should 
also  be  selected. 

4.  Prevention  of  Crime 

s.  hrs. 
Criminology  3 

Organized  Crime  in  America  3 

Externship  in  Sociology  3 

5.  Leadership  in  Social  Change  (select  3) 

s.  hrs. 
Sociology  of  Power  3 

Sociology  of  Social  and  Technical  Change  3 

Sociology  of  Mass  Media  3 

Voluntary  Organization  in  American  Life  3 

Social  Action  Practicum  3 
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SOCIOLOGY  COURSES— 96:000 


96:100     The  Sociological  Perspective 

This  is  a  survey  course  designed  to  provide 
a  systematic  introduction  to  various  socio- 
logical explanations  of  human  behavior. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  rendering  of  so- 
cial life  into  a  dispassionate  but  accurate 
body  of  knowledge. 
3  semester  hours 


96:101     Criminology 

This  course  is  a  study  of  crime  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  justice  and  criminal 
rehabilitation  in  American  society.  The  cause 
and  effect  relationships  in  criminal  deviancy, 
use  of  law  in  social  control,  and  police  and 
minority  group  relations  will  be  studied. 
3  semester  hours 

96:111      Race  and  Ethnic  Relations 

A  survey  of  the  social  meaning  of  race  and 
ethnicity  and  their  impact  on  contemporary 
American  society.  A  discussion  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  meaning  and  significance  of 
racial  differences  and  their  perpetuation 
through  certain  invidious  labels  such  as 
"minority"  and  "disadvantaged"  in  reference 
to  social  groups.  Prejudice  and  discrimina- 
tion as  products  of  one's  social  environment 
are  also  stressed.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
socially  defined  American  racial  minority 
groups. 

3  semester  hours 


96:201     Social  Science  Research  Methods 

The  investigation  of  human  behavior  intro- 
duces fundamental  difficulties  in  terms  of 
the  use  of  scientific  method.  In  the  first 
semester  there  is  both  a  practical  and  phil- 
osophical introduction  to  the  problems  of 
the  formulation  of  hypotheses,  survey  de- 
sign, participant  observation,  and  the  use  of 
elementary  statistics.  Certain  broad  prob- 
lems in  the  philosophy  of  social  science  are 
discussed.  (Required  of  all  Sociology  ma- 
jors; should  be  taken  before  junior  year.) 

3  semester  hours 


96:202     Laboratory  in  Sociological 
Research  II 

To  be  taken  in  sequence  with  Social  Scierce 
Research  Methods  1.  An  attempt  is  made  in 
this  semester  to  implement  the  theoretical 
and  practical  knowledge  presented  in  Social 
Science  Research  Methods  I.  The  student 
will  formulate  a  research  problem  and  ulti- 
mately carry  it  through  the  stages  of  actu- 
ally gathering  data  and  presenting  a  report 
in  written  form  at  the  end  of  the  semester. 
(Required  of  all  Sociology  majors;  should 
be  taken  before  the  Junior  year). 
3  semester  hours 

96:206     Individual  and  Society 

Man  as  a  biological,  psychological  and  so- 
cial being.  The  course  centers  on  the  sociali- 
zation process  and  its  effect  on  the  individ- 
ual, as  well  as  the  structure  and  function  of 
groups.  The  various  intellectual  traditions 
associated  with  such  names  as  Freud,  Skin- 
ner, Mead,  Schutz  and  Shibutani  are  com- 
pared and  contrasted.  The  significance  of 
class,  status,  racial  and  ethnic  variables  in 
the  socialization  process  is  discussed. 
3  semester  hours 


96:211     Sociology  of  Health  and  Illness 

This  course  considers  the  place  of  social 
science  in  medicine.  The  normative,  cultural 
elements  involved  in  the  evaluation  and 
treatment  of  health  and  illness.  Conceptions 
of  health  and  illness  along  with  the  role  of 
healers  and  healing  institutions  are  studied. 
3  semester  hours 

96:212     Sociology  of  Social  and 
Technical  Change 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  students 
with  the  statics  and  dynamics  of  modern 
societies,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  United 
States.  Both  organizational  forms  and  forces 
for  change  are  examined  in  relations  to 
recent  social  transformation.  This  course 
will  focus  on  institutional  development  and 
maintenance  as  well  as  the  possibilities  for 
reform  and  revolutionary  movements. 
3  semester  hours 
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96:213     Social  Stratification 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  examine  the 
inequahties  of  social  ranking  systems  that 
exist  in  virtually  all  known  societies.  The- 
oretical and  empirical  approaches  to  strati- 
fication are  considered  with  an  eye  toward 
delineating  the  variables  of  social  stratifica- 
tion and  class  mobility  in  America.  Atten- 
tion will  be  focused  on  the  role  of  the 
black  man  in  America.  Racial  caste  stratifi- 
cation inter-and  intra-racial  group  mobility 
patterns,  assimilation  and  co-optation  will 
also  be  discussed. 
3  semester  hours 

96:231     Social  Bases  of  the  Arts 

A  study  of  the  impact  of  social  forces  and 
institutions  on  the  fine,  performing  and 
decorative  arts  and  of  the  social  importance 
and  functions  of  the  several  arts.  Areas  to 
be  investigated  include  the  interaction  of 
religion  and  the  arts,  of  education  and  the 
arts,  of  business  and  the  arts,  and  politics 
and  the  arts.  Other  topics  are:  minorities 
and  the  arts,  income  and  social  classes  and 
the  arts,  social  background  and  social  role 
of  artists. 
3  semester  hours 

96:300     Externship  in  Sociology 

Students  will  select  an  institution  in  the 
metropolitan  area  in  which  they  will  assume 
the  role  of  participant-observer.  Application 
of  a  sociological  perspective  to  the  problems 
and  structure  of  institutions  will  be  encour- 
aged through  faculty  supervision. 
3-9  semester  hours 

96:301     Sociological  Theory:  An 
Interactionist  Perspective 

Through  a  systematic  historical  review  of 
theorists  beginning  with  Simmel  and  moving 
through  the  works  of  James,  Dewey,  Cooley, 
and  Mead,  an  attempt  is  made  to  formulate 
a  coherent  perspective  in  this  one  area  of 
theoretical  sociology. 
3  semester  hours 

96:302     Sociological  Theory:  A  Systems 
Approach 

The   works   of  the   grand   systems   builders 
from  Auguste  Comte  to  Talcott  Parsons  are 
examined  and  discussed. 
3  semester  hours 


96:303     Large-Scale   Organizations 

Beginning  with  the  seminal  work  of  Max 
Weber,  there  will  be  a  focus  on  the  structure 
and  functions  of  bureaucracy  in  modern 
society.  The  life  cycle  of  large  organizations 
and  their  methods  of  operation  are  also 
considered.  Selected  contemporary  problems 
are  also  discussed. 
3  semester  hours 


96:304 


Sociology  of  Work  and 
Professions 


Trends   toward   professionalization   and   the 
development  of  certain  conceptions  of  the 
importance   and   centrality   of   work   to   all 
cultures  is  discussed. 
3  semester  hours 

96:305     Demography 

This  course  will  deal  with  the  problems  of 
population  and  demographic  change,  social 
and  psychological  foundation  of  fertility  in 
the  contexts,  for  example,  of  social  class 
and  religious  ideologies;  the  impact  of  ur- 
banization; and  the  uses  of  demographic 
data.  Transcultural  studies,  racial  differ- 
ences, and  ecological  factors  are  discussed. 
3  semester  hours 


96:306     Patterns  of  Community:  Rural  to 
Metropolitan 

This  survey  course  concerns  the  structure  of 
American  Society  as  seen  through  the  eyes 
of  community  sociologists.  Urban,  suburban, 
rural,  regional,  national  and  international 
communities  are  discussed  in  order  to  com- 
pare, contrast  and  synthesize  the  abundance 
of  sociological  research  done  in  these  areas. 
Students  are  encouraged  to  do  independent 
but  coordinated  research  projects. 
3  semester  hours 


96:307     The  City  and  Its  Institutions 

The  focus  is  upon  the  basic  social  institu- 
tions in  the  functioning  of  the  large  city. 
The  student  will  be  encouraged  to  concen- 
trate upon  an  institution  of  his  choice.  The 
problems  of  the  black  metropolis,  the  na- 
tionality enclave,  and  other  contemporary 
issues   will   be   given   major   attention.   Sig- 
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nificant  attention  will  also  be  given  to  the 
arts  in  the  city,  with  discussion  of  the 
bohemian  district,  ecological  patterns,  urban 
design  and  population  sub-systems  in  rela- 
tion to  the  arts. 
3  semester  hours 


96:308     Sociology  of  Constructive 
Voluntary  Action 

A  study  of  patterns  of  behavior  that  exceed 
normative  expectations  and  the  extent  of 
such  behavior  under  varying  circumstances, 
such  as  war,  individual  and  community  dis- 
aster, intensive  social  action  periods,  as  well 
as  in  non-crisis  periods.  Analyses  will  be 
made  of  philanthropy,  of  social  movements, 
and  of  factors  underlying  the  choice  or 
acceptance  of  self-enlarging  actions  and 
services  beyond  self  actions.  Socialization 
for  constructive  behavior  will  be  a  topic. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  contempo- 
rary social  action  processes,  such  as  civil 
rights  and  black  power  movements,  national 
service  programs,  and  international  service 
projects. 
3  semester  hours 


96:310     Directed  Independent  Research 
Topics 

Readings  and  report  under  faculty  direction. 
The  student  will  select  for  investigation  an 
area  of  sociological  concern  with  the  ap- 
proval of  a  faculty  supervisor.  Readings 
may  include  both  classical  works  and  recent 
monographs  as  well  as  original  research. 

3-9  semester  hours 


96:331     The  Sociology  of  Power 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  examine 
political  sociology  on  both  microscopic  and 
macroscopic  levels.  Definitions,  conceptions 
and  classifications  of  power  as  discussed  in 
the  works  of  classical  and  contemporary 
social  scientists  are  presented.  The  course 
covers  phenomena  ranging  from  Simmel's 
"dyad"  to  Mills'  "power  elite"  concepts. 
Other  authors  to  be  considered  include 
Marx,  Mosca,  Pareto,  Galbraith,  Riesman, 
Favon  and  Dahrendorf. 
3  semester  hours 


96:332     Sociology  of  Popular  Arts 

A  study  of  the  social  function  of  entertain- 
ment in  America  with  a  concentration  on 
emerging  patterns.  Components  of  entertain- 
ment that  will  be  studied  include  paperback 
and  magazine  fiction,  movies,  theater,  amuse- 
ment parks,  popular  music,  television  and 
radio  entertainment  programs,  and  sports. 
Aspects  of  these  to  be  studied  include  the 
audiences,  content,  performers,  managers 
and  owners.  Racial,  cultural  and  other  com- 
parisons will  be  made. 
3  semester  hours 


96:401     Social  Structure  of  American 
Society 

An  intensive  study  of  the  empirical  materials 
on  social  structure.  The  focus  will  be  on 
inter-institutional  relations  as  the  form  of 
the  broad,  general  structure  of  American 
society.  A  comparison  will  be  made  of  the 
main  structural  features  of  United  States 
and  selected  industrial  and  non-industrial 
societies.  One  function  of  the  course  will  be 
to  help  the  student  synthesize  his  under- 
graduate studies  in  sociology. 
3  semester  hours 


96:403     Sociology  of  Knowledge 

The  sociology  of  knowledge  concerns  itself 
with  the  social  origins  of  anything  that  is 
considered  to  be  knowledge  in  a  given  social 
environment.  Examination  of  the  socio-his- 
torical  roots  of  realities,  customs,  religious 
beliefs,  ideologies  and  scientific  truths  are 
among  the  topics  to  be  covered.  The  con- 
tributions of  Marx,  Scheler,  Mannheim, 
Sorokin,  Schutz,  Garfinkel,  Berger  and  others 
are  discussed. 

3  semester  hours 


96:405     Social  Control:  Positive  and 
Negative  Deviance 

Various  theoretical  perspectives  on  human 
deviance  are  investigated.  The  interaction 
of  the  forces  of  social  control  and  "deviant" 
behavior  is  explored  through  the  works  of 
Merton,  Becker,  Goffman,  Lamert,  Matza 
and  Garfinkel, 
3  semester  hours 
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96:407     Sociology  of  Mass  Media 

A  study  of  the  social  aspects  of  the  organi- 
zation and  functioning  of  television,  radio, 
press,  magazines,  film  and  other  media. 
Major  problems  will  include  functions  of 
the  media  in  social  control,  in  information 
and  other  communication,  and  as  forces  in- 
fluencing behavior.  Audience  analyses  will 
be  a  central  concern. 
3  semester  hours 


96:409     Selected  Problems  in  Sociology 

Thorough  research  and  analysis  of  a  relevant 
social  phenomenon  is  the  object  of  this 
course.  Individual  research  and  group  col- 
laboration are  encouraged  to  investigate  a 
given  topic  on  micro-  and  macro-sociological 
levels.  The  subject  area  to  be  covered  is 
chosen  by  the  instructor. 
3  semester  hours 


96:411      Black  Family 

This  course  will  consist  of  an  in-depth  anal- 
ysis of  the  black  family  in  American  society. 
Both  historical  perspectives  and  contempo- 
rary conflicts  surrounding  the  actual  func- 
tion and  origin  of  the  black  family  as  an 
institution  will  be  discussed. 
Courses  to  be  offered,  pending  committee 
approval  of  pre-professional  specialization. 
3  semester  hours 


96:112     Sociology  of  Leisure 

Topics  discussed  are  leisure  as  a  social  prob- 
lem,  automation   and   leisure,   and   the   use 
of  leisure  time  in  modern  society. 
3  semester  hours 


96:200     Sociology  of  Education 

The  interaction  between  schools  and  society. 
Focus  is  placed  on  the  uses  of  schools  as 
agents  of  social  control  by  certain  segments 
of  the  society. 
3  semester  hours 


96:203     Organized  Crime  in  America 

Organized  crime  as  a  sociological  phenom- 
enon. A  study  of  the  methods  and  goals  of 


large-scale  crime  and  its  economic,  political 
and  social  costs.  Popular  attitudes  towards 
organized  crime  are  examined.  Efforts  of 
enforcement  and  investigation  agencies  to 
deal  with  the  problem  are  also  considered. 

3  semester  hours 


96:204     Sociology  of  the  Family 

The  principal  aim  of  the  course  is  to  ac- 
quaint the  student  with  the  structure  and 
role  of  the  family  in  contemporary  culture. 
Attention  will  be  directed  toward  percep- 
tions about  family  in  relation  to  personality 
development.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon 
the  problems  of  family  life  in  the  modern 
urban  setting,  particularly  with  regard  to 
the  black  family. 
3  semester  hours 


96:309     Voluntary  Organization  in 
American  Life 

Topics  in  the  study  of  voluntary  organiza- 
tion as  a  social  institution  will  include:  ex- 
tent of  and  growth  patterns,  social  cohesion, 
social  change,  and  other  functions  in  society 
of  voluntary  organization,  comparative 
study  of  modes  of  organization  with  profit- 
making  and  non-profit  making  organizations, 
political,  economic,  fraternal,  social  better- 
ment and  other  activity  areas  of  voluntary 
organizations.  There  will  be  a  comparison 
of  voluntary  organization  in  democratic  and 
non-democratic  nations  and  of  the  functions 
of  these  organizations  in  developing  nations 
and  developed  nations. 
3  semester  hours 


96:333     Community  Organization  in  the 
Arts 

A  case  study  approach,  including  field  work 
in  a  laboratory  community,  will  be  used  to 
analyze  community  structure  in  the  arts  on 
the  local  level.  Topics  will  include  the  social 
forces  in  the  local  arts  council  movement, 
the  amateur  and  semi-professional  arts 
groups  in  fine,  performing,  and  decorative 
arts,  the  community  concert  society,  social 
correlates  to  local  participation,  and  home 
arts. 
3  semester  hours 
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96:341     Social  Work  Methodology:  Case 
Work  and  Community 
Organization 

Emphasis  in  this  course  is  placed  on  the 
development  of  social  welfare  norms,  and 
on  the  methodology  of  contemporary  social 
work.  Attention  is  given  to  the  historical 
development  of  welfare  concepts  and  legis- 
lation and  to  current  trends  in  the  field. 
3  semester  hours 


96:410     Social  Action  Practicum 

Students  either  individually  or  in  groups, 
design  and  implement  field  research  and  ac- 
tivity with  an  explicitly  culturally  defined 
objective.  This  represents  an  exercise  in 
"applied  sociology."  This  course  differs  from 
the  Externship  in  Sociology  in  that  it  offers 
the  student  more  autonomy. 
3  semester  hours 
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TRANSCULTURAL  STUDIES 

The  Transcultural  Studies  program  has  been  designed  basically  as  an  inter- 
disciplinary Liberal  Arts  major.  It  will  also  prepare  students  for  graduate  specializa- 
tion in  Cultural  Anthropology,  Geography,  or  History,  in  addition  to  providing  an 
interdisciplinary  background  for  the  following  career  opportunities:  government 
service,  foreign  service,  museum  curatorial  employment,  social  and  volunteer  serv- 
ices, domestic  and  foreign,  teaching  in  World  Culture  programs — junior  and  senior 
high  schools,  and  community  colleges.  The  program  addresses  itself  to  the  basic 
functions,  i.e.  communication  among  scholars,  synthesis  of  knowledge,  confronta- 
tion with  alternative  ideas,  and  preparation  for  service  in  an  increasingly  pluralistic 
world. 

Transcultural  Interdisciplinary  Major*  s.  hrs. 

1 .  Core  Requirements :  9 
Cultural  Anthropology  3 
Cultural  Geography  3 
Sources  of  Cultural  History  3 

2.  Unit  Requirements:  12  s.  hrs. 

Students  are  required  to  elect  two  6  s.  hrs.  transcultural  units,  e.g.: 

Peoples  of  Oceania  &  Geography  of  East  and  Southeast  Asia  6 

Peoples  of  Russia  &  Geography  of  the  Soviet  Union  6 

Modern  Indian  Cultural  History  &  Geography  of  South  Asia  6 

Peoples  of  Africa  &  Geography  of  Africa  6 

Peoples  of  Latin  America  &  Geography  of  Latin  America  6 

3.  Electives:  12  s.  hrs. 

Dynamics  of  Culture  3 

Peasant  Culture  3 

Psychological  Anthropology  3 

Physical  Anthropology  3 

Asian  Urban  Settlements  3 

Population  Problems  of  the  World  3 

Evolution  of  the  Hindu  World  View  3 

Evolution  of  the  Mahayana  World  View  3 

Ethnohistory:  Interdisciplinary  Approaches  3 

Independent  Transcultural  Studies  (Interdisciplinary)  3 


♦For  course  descriptions  see  appropriate  listings  in  Anthropology,  Geography,  and  History. 
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TEACHER  EDUCATION  PROGRAM;  LIBRARY  SCIENCE; 

SPEECH  PATHOLOGY 

MONTCLAIR  STATE  COLLEGE  URBAN  INSTITUTE 

Three  academic  programs  are  listed  in  this  section  of  the  Undergraduate 
Bulletin:  The  Division  of  Education  is  now  well  into  the  process  of  planning  a 
Graduate  School  of  Education  that  is  expected  to  be  formed  by  September  1,  1970, 
and  which  will  supervise  the  academic  offerings  required  for  the  teacher  prepara- 
tion programs  described  here,  as  well  as  introduce  new  programs;  The  Library 
Science  program  will  continue  under  the  supervision  of  the  Harry  A.  Sprague 
Library;  The  Department  of  Speech  Pathology  was  formed  in  1969  as  a  logical 
step  in  the  growth  of  this  important  academic  area.  As  the  planning  progresses,  it 
will  be  incorporated  into  one  of  the  Schools.  In  addition,  a  wide  range  of  urban- 
oriented  programs  undertaken  by  Montclair  State  College  are  currently  under  the 
aegis  of  the  Montclair  State  College  Urban  Institute  which  will  be  further  rede- 
signed to  facilitate  an  enhanced  use  of  the  College's  resources  in  this  vital  area  of 
contemporary  concern. 
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DIVISION  OF  EDUCATION 

Professors:    Walter,   Director;   Bellagamba,   Castens,   Cordasco,   Davis,   Gelfond, 

Gorman,  Merlo,  Mosier,  Peckham 
Associate  Professors:  Cuff,  Fantone,  Fuchs,  Gaeng,  Gregg,  Haas,  Hamel,  Heiss, 

Kenyon,  Lang,  Mehorter,  Salt,  Sheft,  Sheppard,  Williams 
Assistant  Professors:  Baker,  Bernstein,  Bredemeier,  Galford,  Jump 
Assistant  Professors  II :  Danzig,  Ruezinsky,  Schantz,  Tetens,  Uhia,  Venturini,  Ward 
Instructors:  Brunner 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Division  is  to  provide  the  students  with 
those  basic  professional  experiences  and  learnings  which  are  considered  essential 
for  successful  teaching.  The  selection  of  professional  courses  is  so  designed  that  a 
student  who  receives  credit  for  all  of  the  required  courses  in  education  and  psy- 
chology plus  a  methods  course  in  his  major  subject  field  will  meet  the  requirements 
for  certification  in  professional  education.  An  opportunity  is  offered  for  students  to 
go  beyond  the  minimum  requirements  in  educational  electives  in  various  fields  of 
education  which  might  be  of  interest  to  them. 

Beyond  the  technical  aspects  of  offering  courses  in  the  required  areas,  the 
Division  of  Education  attempts  to  be  of  assistance  to  the  students  in  the  following 
ways: 

(1)  It  helps  the  prospective  teacher  to  take  an  intelligent  and  active  part  in  his 
own  personal  and  professional  orientation. 

(2)  It  arouses  an  awareness  of  the  possibilities  of  the  profession  of  teaching  as  an 
opportunity  to  invest  one's  interests  and  powers  in  promoting  the  social  good. 

(3)  It  provides  for  a  gradual  induction  into  the  profession  of  teaching  by  means  of 
a  carefully  arranged  sequence  of  education  courses,  by  student  participation 
as  teacher  aides  in  actual  high  school  classes  in  operation,  and  by  direct 
classroom  teaching  through  the  student  teaching  experiences. 

(4)  It  offers  opportunities  for  the  student  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  extracur- 
ricular life  of  the  school  and  in  community  affairs. 

(5)  It  gives  a  forward  look  into  the  profession  so  that  it  shall  be  regarded  as  a 
worthy,  life-time  vocation. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  ACTIVITIES 

The  required  courses  in  education  have  been  designed  to  give  a  survey  of 
the  essentials  of  the  professional  aspects  of  teaching.  Five  points  of  view  are  em- 
phasized: the  sociological,  the  biological,  the  psychological,  the  pedagogical  or 
technical,  and  the  philosophical.  Although  in  a  given  semester  course  only  one  or 
two  of  these  fields  receive  special  emphasis,  the  content  is  not  limited  to  them. 
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There  is  rather  an  attempt  throughout  to  conduct  an  integrated  treatment  of  pro- 
fessional problems. 

In  the  organization  of  all  courses  the  needs  of  society,  and  the  needs  and 
interests  of  the  students,  are  considered.  Content  material  is  taught,  not  as  detached 
from  the  student's  everyday  world,  but  as  part  of  his  professional  life  in  pre-service 
training.  Both  logical  and  psychological  organizations  are  utilized.  Students  are 
introduced  to  many  of  the  newest  innovative  practices  in  teaching  techniques. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  relate  the  Division  of  Education  program  to  the 
problems  of  teaching  in  the  urban  "inner  city"  situations.  The  SPURT  program 
provides  a  two-year  program  of  courses  and  field  experiences  directed  to  this  end. 
Students  are  encouraged  to  take  their  teacher  aide  and  student  teaching  experiences 
in  urban  centers. 

In  the  junior  year  the  students  are  required  to  take  one  course  in  secondary 
education,  15:421  The  School  in  American  Society,  a  general  course  in  the  princi- 
ples and  practices  of  secondary  education.  They  are  also  required  to  spend  some 
time  serving  as  Teacher  Aides  in  the  public  schools  in  order  to  gain  an  insight  into 
the  various  tasks  and  problems  of  a  teacher  in  an  actual  classroom  setting. 

In  his  senior  year,  the  student  is  required  to  take  15:422  Historical  and 
Philosophical  Foundations  of  Education.  This  course  is  designed  to  help  him  de- 
velop perspective  and  understanding  of  the  many  influences  which  have,  and  are 
currently  influencing,  educational  thought  and  practice,  as  well  as  those  personal 
values  and  insights  which  are  necessary  for  him  as  a  member  of  the  teaching  profes- 
sion. 

STUDENT  TEACHING 

Ten  weeks  of  student  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  New  Jersey  are  re- 
quired of  all  students  in  teacher  preparation  programs.  For  some  departments  this 
period  is  divided  between  the  junior  and  senior  years;  for  other  departments  all 
student  teaching  is  reserved  for  the  senior  year. 

The  purpose  of  student  teaching  is  to  give  the  student  an  opportunity  to 
relate  theory  to  practice  under  skilled  supervision;  to  offer  a  chance  to  evaluate  his 
own  strengths,  weaknesses,  and  personal  and  professional  needs;  and  to  determine 
his  readiness  for  responsible  membership  in  the  teaching  profession. 

Each  student  is  assigned  to  an  experienced  teacher  in  a  secondary  school. 
In  addition,  students  whose  certification  majors  also  include  the  elementary  school 
are  assigned  to  a  qualified  elementary  school  teacher  for  a  comprehensive  exper- 
ience covering  all  grade  levels.  While  student  teaching,  the  student  is  required  to 
assist,  observe,  and  participate  in  all  regularly  scheduled  school  activities  and 
to  follow  the  daily  and  vacation  schedules  as  determined  by  the  local  school.  Where- 
ever  feasible,  assignment  is  made  to  schools  within  daily  commuting  distance  of  the 
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student's  home;  however,  students  must  accept  assignment  in  any  community  desig- 
nated by  the  College. 

During  student  teaching,  the  student  is  visited  by  supervisors  from  both  the 
subject  matter  and  education  departments. 

Following  the  student-teaching  internship,  the  student  returns  to  the  campus 
for  further  study  in  professional  and  academic  courses. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ASSIGNMENT  TO  SENIOR  STUDENT  TEACHING 

A  student  must  meet  the  following  requirements  for  student  teaching  in  the 
senior  year: 

1 .  Academic  Standing 

a.  A  cumulative  grade  point  average  of  2.0  at  the  close  of  the  semester  immedi- 
ately preceding  student  teaching 

b.  A  cumulative  grade  point  average  of  2.0  in  the  major  field  of  specialization 

c.  Satisfactory  completion  of  the  methods  course  in  the  major  area 

d.  No  grade  of  "Incomplete"  or  "F"  in  a  major  area  in  required  subjects 

e.  Completion  of  the  teacher  aide  requirement 

2.  Recommendation  by  major  department  chairman 

3.  Approval  by  Committee  on  Student  Teaching  Admission 

4.  Approval  by  the  College  physician  signifying  that  the  student  is  in  good  health 
and  free  from  any  disease  or  physical  defects  which  might  interfere  with  success 
as  a  teacher 

5.  A  College  record  free  from  personal  and  social  qualities  considered  undesirable 
for  the  teaching  profession 

PROFESSIONAL  SEMINAR 

Students  are  being  offered  the  opportunity  of  enrolling  in  a  complete  pro- 
fessional seminar  in  lieu  of  the  ten  weeks  of  student  teaching.  A  number  of  public 
school  centers  are  being  created  for  this  purpose.  The  student  spends  the  entire 
semester  in  a  school  system,  starting  as  a  member  of  a  teaching  team  and  partici- 
pating in  all  of  the  activities  of  a  teacher,  eventually  culminating  in  classroom  teach- 
ing. He  takes  two  education  courses  during  the  semester  which  are  conducted  at 
the  center  and  are  closely  related  to  his  classroom  experiences. 

REQUIRED  COURSES 

Courses  numbered  65:100,  200,  403;  15:421,  422  and  a  departmental 
methods  course  are  required  of  all  students  who  elect  the  professional  sequence  for 
grades  7-12. 
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MINOR   IN   READING 


The  course  sequence  in  reading  will  be  coordinated  with  the  course  sequence 
in  the  major  program  which  the  candidate  is  pursuing.  A  minimum  of  1 8  semester 
hours  of  credit  will  be  required  for  the  completion  of  the  minor  program,  which 
consists  of  the  courses  listed  below.  15:464  is  a  prerequisite  to  the  remaining 
reading  courses. 


15:462  Survey  of  Reading  Methods  in  Secondary  School  Subjects 

15:463  Reading  and  the  Improvement  of  Study  Skills 

15:464  Foundations  of  Reading  Instruction 

15:466  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Secondary  School  Reading  Problems 

15:452  Psychology  and  Education  of  the  Handicapped 

Three  semester  hours  of  credit  must  be  taken  with  the 

adviser's  approval  from  the  following  course  offerings. 

15:491  Measurement  and  Evaluation  in  Teaching  and  Learning 

21 :  104         Introduction  to  Phonetics 

21:209         Speech  Correction:  Theories  and  Practices 

65:453         Social  Psychology 

EDUCATION  COURSES— 15:000 


hrs. 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
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15:403     Supervised  Student  Teaching 

Ten  weeks  of  student  teaching  in  the  public 
schools  of  New  Jersey  are  required  of  all 
students  who  complete  the  regular  program 
of  graduation  requirements. 
8  semester  hours 

15:405     Teaching  the   Block-of-Time 

Program  in  the  Junior  and  Senior 
High  School 

Following  a  study  of  the  philosophical  and 
psychological  bases  of  the  block-of-time  pro- 
gram, major  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
methodological  problems  involved  in  teach- 
ing the  program  and  the  development  of 
resource  units  for  use  at  different  levels. 
This  course  is  open  only  to  those  students 
who  have  a  major-minor  combination  of 
English  and  social  studies. 
3  semester  hours 

15:406     Educational  Sociology 

This  course  deals  with  those  aspects  of  soci- 
ology which  are  relevant  to  an  understand- 
ing of  educational  problems.  Topics  which 
will  be  considered  are:   cultural  dimensions 


of  personality  and  behavior;  role  theory; 
social  and  cultural  conditions  of  learning; 
influence  of  the  family,  peer  groups,  and 
socialization  on  behavior  and  learning;  in- 
dividual and  group  behavior;  the  school  as 
a  social  system;  the  school  in  the  community 
and  society;  stratification;  functional  and 
dysfunctional  consequences  of  various  teach- 
ing practices  on  behavior  and  learning;  and 
factors  which  facilitate  or  inhibit  social 
change.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  applica- 
tion of  sociological  theory  to  educational 
practice. 
3  semester  hours 


15:408 


Selection  and  Utilization  of 
Audio-Visual  Materials 


Sources,  selection  and  evaluation  of  audio- 
visual materials  are  studied  in  this  course. 
Techniques  in  developing  individual  refer- 
ence catalogs  of  audio-visual  materials  are 
stressed.  The  production  of  school-made 
aids  is  also  an  important  aspect  of  the 
course.  The  use  of  the  latest  audio-visual 
equipment  is  demonstrated. 
3  semester  hours 
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15:409     Radio  and  Sound  Equipment  in 
the  Classroom 

This  course  trains  teachers  and  school  ex- 
ecutives in  the  use  of  radio  programs,  ampli- 
fying systems,  recording  equipment  and 
record  players.  Actual  practice  is  given  in 
the  use  of  these  educational  aids.  Problems 
of  script-writing,  microphone  and  recording 
techniques  and  program  directing  are  con- 
sidered. The  class  visits  radio  stations  for 
equipment  and  program  observation.  Each 
student  develops  a  teaching  unit  using  radio 
or  sound  equipment  to  vary,  vitalize  and 
improve  educational  practices. 
2  semester  hours 

15:410     Teaching  Materials  Workshop 

This  course  is  for  these  persons  who  wish 
to  study  advanced  problems  in  the  utiliza- 
tion and  administration  of  audio-visual  ma- 
terials. Individual  research  is  stressed,  and 
there  is  an  opportunity  to  work  out  indi- 
vidual projects.  Such  problems  as  budget 
requirements,  administrative  set-up,  estab- 
lishment of  film  libraries,  etc.,  are  empha- 
sized. It  is  assumed  that  the  student  will 
have  taken  15:408  or  will  have  had  the 
equivalent  in  practical  experiences. 

2  semester  hours 

15:415     Seminar:  Problems  of  a 
Classroom  Teacher 

This  course  is  designed  to  help  a  student 
review,  evaluate  and  relate  his  teacher  aide 
and  student  teaching  experiences  to  his  in- 
itial employment  as  a  teacher.  It  should 
enable  him  to  analyze  his  strengths  and 
weaknesses  and  make  adaptations  in  his 
techniques  and  practices.  It  should  be  taken 
concurrently  with  or  immediately  after  his 
field  experiences. 

3  semester  hours 

15:420     Instructional  Innovations 

This  course  will  acquaint  the  student  with 
the  rapidly  developing  innovative  practices 
in  teaching.  It  will  be  organized  on  a  team 
teaching  basis  to  consider  new  ways  of  or- 
ganizing students,  staff,  curriculum,  time 
and  space,  as  well  as  to  investigate  such 
techniques  as  independent  study,  group  dy- 
namics, programmed  instruction  and  student 
evaluation. 
3  semester  hours 


15:421     The  School  in  American  Society 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  school's 
functions  and  roles  in  American  society,  its 
relationships  with  society  and  government 
for  ideological,  legal  and  financial  support, 
and  the  organization  and  operation  of  the 
school  as  a  social  institution.  It  will  be  par- 
ticularly concerned  with  the  adaptations  the 
school  must  make  for  varied  social  phe- 
nomena and  problems.  The  study  of  teach- 
ing as  a  profession  will  also  be  included. 
3  semester  hours 

15:422     Historical  and  Philosophical 
Foundations  of  Education 

This  course  is  designed  to  help  the  student 
develop  knowledge,  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  evolution  of  western 
thought  as  a  basis  for:  (1)  a  reassessment 
of  individual  insights  and  values,  (2)  new 
approaches  to  analytical  thinking,  (3)  the 
formation  of  an  educational  philosophy  con- 
sistent with  personal  needs  and  compatible 
with  contemporary  America.  Course  content 
will  stress  contributions  of  some  of  the 
great  thinkers  from  Socrates  to  Sartre. 
3  semester  hours 

15:423     Teaching  in  Urban  Schools 

This  course  acquaints  the  student  with  the 
socio-economic  setting  of  the  inner-city 
schools  and  studies  the  inner-city  school  sys- 
tem through  its  students,  administrators, 
teachers  and  special  personal  (guidance, 
medical  staff,  remedial  work  specialists). 
Other  areas  examined  will  be  the  specific 
problems  brought  to  the  school  by  the  inner- 
city  student  which  reflect  his  mores  and 
family  patterns,  the  recent  theories,  prac- 
tices and  programs  for  changes  in  teaching 
in  urban  schools,  the  recent  innovations  in 
funding  and  their  impact  on  urban  educa- 
tion, the  ideas  for  reorganization  of  the 
schools  and  the  school  systems,  the  explora- 
tion of  techniques  employed  to  reorient  ex- 
perienced urban  teachers  to  develop  more 
effective  teaching  methods.  Visits  to  urban 
schools  and  agencies  are  arranged  to  pro- 
vide background  experience  and  understand- 
ing. 
3  semester  hours 

15:430     Interaction  Analysis 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  investigate 
and  experience  the  problems  associated  with 
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objectifying  observable  one-to-one  person  or 
more  than  one  person  interactive  experi- 
ences. Students  will  develop  skill  in  analysis 
through  the  use  of  audio  tapes,  video  tapes 
and  the  observation  of  the  experiences  of 
themselves  and  of  those  around  them. 
3  semester  hours 

15:431      Individual  and  Group  Dynamics 

This  course  is  a  seminar  laboratory  experi- 
ence designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers, 
administrators  and  supervisors  in  the  areas 
of  self  understanding  and  effective  human 
relationships.  Focus  is  on  individual  behavior 
in  learning  groups  and  in  supervisory  con- 
ferences. Participation  in  actual  group  pro- 
cess provides  opportunity  for  development 
of  insight  into  the  effects  of  one's  behavior 
on  others. 
3  semester  hours 

15:451     Guidance  for  the  Classroom 
Teacher 

This  course  is  designed  as  an  introduction 
to  the  field  of  guidance  for  teachers  who  are 
concerned  with  problems  of  guidance  and 
human  relations  in  the  classroom.  Although 
the  course  emphasizes  the  role  of  the  teacher 
in  guidance,  it  is  also  designed  to  give  the 
teacher  a  picture  of  the  place  of  guidance 
in  the  modern  school,  to  indicate  the  tech- 
niques utilized  in  a  good  guidance  program, 
and  to  identify  some  of  the  tools  of  the 
guidance  counselor.  (As  this  course  cannot 
be  used  for  credit  towards  the  Master's 
degree  in  Student  Personnel  Services,  grad- 
uate students  who  plan  to  go  into  the  Stu- 
dent Personnel  Program  should  not  elect 
this  course.) 
3  semester  hours 

15:460     Junior  and  Middle  High  School 
Curriculums 

Students  explore  current  movements  in  the 
programs  of  intermediate  schools.  Repre- 
sentative practices  are  related  to  the  ra- 
tionale of  the  junior  high  school.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  innovations  in  middle 
schools.  An  opportunity  is  given  to  each 
student  to  develop  courses  of  study  or  units 
of  work  in  his  subject. 
3  semester  hours 


15:462     Survey  of  Reading  Methods  in 
Secondary  Subjects 

Secondary  school  students,  confronted  with 
the  particular  reading  demands  of  each  dis- 
cipline, look  to  their  teachers  for  direction 
and  techniques  for  meeting  these  reading 
tasks.  This  course  outlines  the  role  good 
reading  plays  in  achieving  both  academic 
and  personal  success  in  every  aspect  of 
school  life.  New  teachers  will  want  an  over- 
view of  the  physiological,  psychological  and 
sociological  factors  in  reading.  Resources 
available  to  the  reading-minded  teacher  and 
the  school's  responsibility  for  helping  the 
student  build  an  inventory  of  reading  skills 
by  utilizing  reading  opportunities  in  the 
entire  curriculum  will  be  explored. 
3  semester  hours 

15:463     Reading  and  the  Improvement 
of  Study  Skills 

This  is  a  course  designed  to  prepare  teachers 
to  help  junior-senior  high  school  students  to 
achieve  greater  effectiveness  in  their  read- 
ing-study habits.  After  examination  of  recent 
materials  and  research  the  class  develops  a 
series  of  practical  methods  for  teaching  and 
learning:  the  SQ3R  approach,  the  best  meth- 
ods for  taking  examinations,  the  application 
of  reading  to  problem  solving,  the  develop- 
ment of  memory  and  concentration,  the 
various  techniques  for  taking  and  organizing 
reading  notes  and  the  reading  of  homework 
assignments.  Opportunity  is  provided  for 
students  to  tutor  collegians  in  these  critical 
areas. 
3  semester  hours 

15:464     Foundations  of  Reading 
Instruction 

Good  first  teaching  of  reading  is  of  primary 
importance  in  the  sequential  development  of 
reading  skills  which  extend  into  the  junior 
and  senior  high  school.  In  this  course  meth- 
ods and  materials  currently  in  use  in  ele- 
mentary reading  programs  are  studied  with 
a  view  toward  increasing  the  power  of  both 
the  teacher  and  the  learner.  How  the  read- 
ing process  begins,  and  how  it  is  reinforced, 
are  topics  fundamental  to  all  upper  grade 
teachers  who  are  faced  with  the  problem  of 
continuing  reading  skills  development  in  all 
curriculum  areas.  Tutoring  experience  in 
nearby  elementary  schools  is  required. 
3  semester  hours 
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15:465     College  Reading  and  Study 
Improvement  Laboratory 

This  workship  course  is  designed  for  college 
students  who  feel  that  reading-study  prob- 
lems are  interfering  with  their  normal  school 
progress.  Students  engage  in  supervised 
practice  experiences  which  promote  vocabu- 
lary growth,  more  flexible  reading  speeds, 
comprehension  and  recall  improvement, 
skimming  competency  and  better  interpreta- 
tive and  critical  reading  techniques.  Particu- 
lar attention  is  given  to  reviewing  for 
examinations,  keeping  up  with  daily  reading 
assignments,  taking  notes  and  organizing 
the  reading  content  into  main  and  sub-topic 
structure.  Students  may  volunteer  for  this 
course  or  be  recommended  by  a  faculty 
member. 
Non-Credit 


semester  an  on-going  diagnosis  of  a  school- 
age  child  is  required  by  each  college  student. 
3  semester  hours 

15:491     Measurement  and  Evaluation  in 
Teaching  and  Learning 

This  introductory  course  deals  with  teacher- 
made  tests,  standardized  tests  and  other 
devices  for  measuring  and  evaluating 
achievement,  intelligence,  aptitudes,  social 
relationships  and  personal-social  adjustment. 
Instruction  and  practice  are  given  in  diag- 
nosing disabilities  in  subject-matter  areas 
and  appraising,  marking  and  reporting  pupil 
progress.  The  student  constructs,  uses,  and 
evaluates  teacher-made  tests,  selects  and  ad- 
ministers standardized  tests,  handles  test 
scores  and  interprets  test  data. 
3  semester  hours 


15:466     Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of 
Secondary  School  Reading 
Problems 

Teachers  at  all  levels  and  in  all  content 
areas  will  encounter  some  handicapped 
readers.  This  course  is  designed  to  introduce 
teachers  to  the  problems  of  the  handicapped. 
Following  an  examination  of  recent  mate- 
rials and  research,  the  class  will  develop  an 
inventory  of  evaluative  and  corrective  tech- 
niques that  represent  a  survey  of  diagnostic 
treatment  and  methodology.  Throughout  the 


15:492     Comparative  Education 

The  educational  systems  of  certain  selected 
countries  of  Europe,  Asia,  Latin  America 
and  Africa  are  studied  in  an  attempt  to  gain 
insight  into  the  essential  qualities  of  Amer- 
ican education.  In  this  process  the  relation- 
ship between  a  country's  educational  system 
and  its  history,  economy,  politics  and  social 
organization  should  emerge.  Factors  causing 
progress  and  change  in  education  since  1900 
are  observed. 
3  semester  hours 


ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  COURSES 

Although  Montclair  State  College  is  engaged  primarily  in  preparing  sec- 
ondary-school teachers,  the  following  course  is  offered  to  supplement  the  curricu- 
lum for  those  major  fields  offering  certification  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 


15:472     The  Elementary  School 
Curriculum 

This  course  is  designed  to  develop  in  the 
student  some  practical  and  theoretical  under- 
standing of  such  topics  as:  characteristics  of 
young  learners;  the  source,  nature,  and  func- 
tion of  curriculum  goals;  the  various  types 
of  elementary  school  administrative  organ- 


ization; the  relationship  between  curricular 
patterns  and  classroom  procedures;  and  the 
modern  subject  matter  areas  of  the  elemen- 
tary school.  Such  topics  of  interest  as  audio- 
visual aids,  testing  and  reporting  to  parents 
may  be  included.  In  addition  to  formal 
teaching  procedures,  field  trips  and  simula- 
tion materials  are  used. 
3  semester  hours 
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DIVISION  OF  LIBRARY  SCIENCE 

Students  who  complete  the  nineteen  semester-hour  program  and  the  work 
experience  satisfactorily  will  receive  the  teacher-librarian  certificate.  This  certificate 
is  required  for  service  as  a  teacher-librarian  in  the  elementary  and/ or  secondary 
schools. 

LIBRARY  SCIENCE  MINOR 

Required  Courses:  s.  hrs. 

15:408             Selection  and  Utilization  of  Audio-Visual  Materials  3 

30:200             Introduction  to  School  Library  Service  2 
30:301,302     Reference  and  Bibliography,  Parts  I  and  II                       (each)   2 

30:303             Fundamentals  of  Cataloging  and  Classification  3 
30:403             Reading  Materials  for  Children  and  Youth: 

Selection  and  Evaluation  4 

30:404             Organization  and  Administration  of  School  Libraries  3 

Work  Experience  Requirement 

A  total  of  100  hours  in  library  work  experience  is  a  requirement.  Thirty-six 
hours  must  be  completed  before  student  teaching.  Observation  and  some  limited 
work  experience  will  be  provided  during  observation  week  in  the  junior  year. 

36  hours  in  the  College  library 

64  hours  in  secondary  and  elementary  school  libraries 

It  is  desirable  for  the  student  to  divide  this  requirement  between  the  two  types  of 
libraries. 


LIBRARY  SCIENCE  COURSES— 30:000 


30:200     Introduction  to  School  Library 
Service 

An  understanding  of  the  functions  and  serv- 
ices of  the  school  library  in  relation  to  all 
other  types  of  libraries  is  studied.  The  devel- 
opment of  library  service,  books  and  print- 
ing, as  well  as  censorship  problems  and  the 
ethics  of  the  library  profession,  are  dis- 
cussed. The  concept  of  a  materials  center 
encompassing  non-book  materials  is  intro- 
duced. 
2  semester  hours 


30:301,302     Reference  and  Bibliography, 
Parts  I  and  II 

The  reference  and  bibliography  course  is 
an  examination  and  study  of  the  basic  refer- 
ence materials  with  emphasis  on  those  most 
useful  in  the  school  library.  Encyclopedias, 
dictionaries,  yearbooks,  atlases,  indexes,  spe- 
cialized reference  books,  and  bibliographies 
in  major  subject  fields  are  included.  Training 
in  the  use  of  the  catalog  as  a  basic  reference 
tool  is  stressed. 

Prerequisite:  30:301  for  30:302. 
2  semester  hours  each 
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30:303     Fundamentals  of  Cataloging  and 
Classification 

This  course  covers  principles  involved  in  the 
cataloging  and  classification  of  books,  pam- 
phlets, and  non-book  materials  according  to 
the  Dewey  Decimal  System.  Extensive  prac- 
tice in  the  application  of  these  principles  is 
provided  through  laboratory  experience. 
Prerequisite:  30:200  or  the  permission  of 
the  instructor. 
3  semester  hours 

30:403     Reading  Materials  for  Children 
and  Youth:  Selection  and 
Evaluation 

This  course  consists  of  a  study  and  evalua- 
tion of  library  materials  provided  by  the 
modern  school  library  to  meet  the  needs  of 
youth.   Extensive   critical  reading  of  books 


for  children  and  young  adults  is  required. 
Principles  of  book  selection  are  emphasized 
and  experience  in  the  use  of  selection  tools 
is  provided.  The  point  of  view  relates  the 
library  collection  to  the  total  school  pro- 
gram. 
4  semester  hours 


30:404     Organization  and  Administration 
of  School  Libraries 

Practical  experience  in  setting  up  effective 
library  routines  is  stressed.  These  routines 
include  budgeting,  locating  sources  for  li- 
brary materials,  purchasing  materials,  book 
processing,  preparing  library  reports  and 
statistics,  taking  inventory,  planning  and 
adapting  library  rooms  and  equipment,  and 
evaluating  library  collections  and  services. 
3  semester  hours 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  SPEECH  PATHOLOGY 

Professors:  Leight,  Scholl 

Assistant  Professors:  Attanasio,  Caracciolo,  von  Dreele 

The  Speech  Pathology  curriculum  leads  to  certification  in  speech  correction 
in  grades  kindergarten  through  twelve.  The  undergraduate  program  begins  with  the 
study  of  normal  speech  and  language  development  and  the  basic  speech  sciences. 
Students  then  follow  a  series  of  courses  and  cUnical  experiences  that  deal  with 
communication  disorders  in  children  and  adults.  Students  gain  experience  in  work- 
ing with  speech  handicapped  children  in  the  public  schools,  in  the  on-campus 
Speech  and  Hearing  Center  at  Babies'  Hospital  in  Newark,  at  the  Garden  School  in 
Belleville,  at  the  North  Jersey  Training  School  in  Totowa,  and  at  other  special 
centers  and  institutions.  The  Montclair  Zeta  Chapter  of  the  national  speech  correc- 
tion honor  society,  Sigma  Alpha  Eta,  is  one  of  the  country's  most  active. 

SPEECH   PATHOLOGY  TEACHING   MAJOR 

s.  hrs. 

21:102  Speech  and  Language  Development  2 

21:103  Voice  and  Speech  Improvement  3 

21 :  104  Phonetic  Study  of  Speech  Sounds  3 

21:106  Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature  3 

21:204  Fundamentals  of  Public  Speaking  3 

21 :208  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Vocal  and  Auditory  Mechanisms    3 

21:209  Speech  Correction:  Theories  and  Practices  3 

21:210  Speech  in  the  School  Curriculum  3 

21:410  Speech  Pathology  3 

21:411  Advanced  Speech  Pathology  3 

21:461  Introductory  Practicum  in  Speech  Correction  2 

21:462  Intermediate  Practicum  in  Speech  Correction  2 

21:464  Psychology  of  Oral  Communication  2 

21:468  Measurement  of  Hearing  3 

2 1 :  469  Auditory  Rehabilitation  2 

21:472  Voice  Science  2 

21 :473  Speech  and  Hearing  Programs  in  the  Schools  3 

Speech  Electives  10 

SPEECH   PATHOLOGY  COURSES— 21:000 

21:102     Speech  and  Language  logical,  anatomical,  genetic  and  psycholog- 

Development  ical  aspects  are  considered  in  studying  the 

acquisition    of    perceptual,    conceptual    and 
The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  examine  the  semantic    functions.    The   works   of   Piaget, 

normal  developmental  aspects  of  speech  and  Erikson,  McCarthy  and  Templin  are  studied, 

language  development  in  the  child.  Neuro-  2  semester  hours 

111 


21:103     Voice  and  Speech  Improvement 

This  course  affords  an  opportunity  for  the 
students  to  develop  their  own  voice  and 
speech  techniques  and  to  eliminate  faults. 
Consideration  is  also  given  to  the  procedures 
used  in  helping  others  to  improve  voice 
and  speech  patterns. 
3  semester  hours 


21:104     Phonetic  Study  of  Speech 
Sounds 

An  intensive  study  is  made  of  the  manner 
and  place  of  articulation  of  sounds  heard 
in  American  English.  Skill  is  developed  in 
using  the  International  Phonetic  Alphabet 
to  transcribe  speech  both  prescriptively  and 
descriptively,  from  live  and  recorded  voices. 
Consideration  is  also  gives  to  the  intonation 
and  stress  patterns  of  spoken  English. 
3  seriiester  hours 


21:106     Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature 

This  course  is  organized  to  increase  the  stu- 
dent's appreciation  of  literature.  The  empha- 
sis is  on  individual  classroom  performances 
followed  by  informal  critiques,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  a  repertory. 
3  semester  hours 


21:204     Fundamentals  of  Public 
Speaking 

The  student  studies  techniques  for  preparing 
and  delivering  effective,  informative,  per- 
suasive, and  entertaining  speeches.  He  is 
given  special  opportunities  to  address  the 
class,  to  enter  into  formal  critiques,  and  to 
moderate  one  program. 
3  semester  hours 


21:208     Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the 
Vocal  and  Auditory  Mechanisms 

This  course  presents  a  study  of  the  struc- 
tures of  the  vocal  and  auditory  mechanisms 
and  of  their  functioning  in  producing  speech 
and  in  detecting  sound.  Consideration  is 
given  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
physics  of  sound. 
3  semester  hours 


21:209     Speech  Correction:  Theories  and 
Practices 

This  course  presents  an  introduction  to  the 
area  of  speech  development  and  correction, 
with  emphasis  on  voice  and  speech  problems 
commonly  found  in  children  at  the  nursery, 
elementary  and  secondary-school  levels. 
Consideration  is  given  to  the  following:  (1) 
subject-matter;  (2)  diagnostic,  remedial,  and 
evaluative  techniques;  (3)  testing  and  prac- 
tice materials.  Demonstrations  with  children 
who  have  faulty  patterns  of  speech  or  whose 
speech  development  has  been  retarded  are 
provided. 

Prerequisite:  21:104,  208. 
3  semester  hours 

21:210     Speech  in  the  School  Curriculum 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  study  the 
ways  in  which  oral  communication  skills 
can  be  deveolped  in  all  children  as  part  of 
their  basic  school  curriculum.  Speech  im- 
provement techniques  through  speech  arts 
activities  such  as  story  telling,  creative 
dramatics,  choral  speaking,  and  oral  inter- 
pretation are  developed.  The  art  of  listen- 
ing and  content  analysis  are  emphasized. 
3  semester  hours 

21:410     Speech  Pathology 

The  course  presents  a  study  of  the  etiology 
and  pathology  of  major  language  and  speech 
disorders  which  may  result  from  organic, 
functional,  or  emotional  disturbances,  in- 
cluding severe  stuttering,  dysphonia,  laryn- 
gectomy, cleft-palate,  cerebral  palsy,  and 
aphasia.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  diagnosis, 
evaluation,  and  rehabilitation. 
3  semester  hours 

21:411     Advanced  Speech  Pathology 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  provide 
further  study  and  evaluation  of  modern  tech- 
niques of  speech  rehabilitation,  and  to  re- 
view research  findings  in  the  area  of  voice, 
articulation,  rhythm,  and  symbolization  dis- 
orders. Consideration  is  given  to  the  ways 
in  which  speech  rehabilitation  may  be  inte- 
grated with  health  services  and  educational 
services  in  schools  and  special  centers. 
Prerequisite:  21:410  or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 
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21:412     Speech  Diagnosis 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  analyze 
and  evaluate  popularly  employed  techniques 
of  speech  diagnosis.  Commercially  available 
diagnostic  tools,  as  well  as  tests  that  may  be 
designed  by  the  therapist  to  meet  specific 
needs  are  discussed.  Consideration  is  also 
given  to  the  dynamics  of  interviewing  and 
to  the  reporting  and  interpreting  of  client 
histories.  Specific  methodology  to  be  used 
in  providing  speech  rehabilitation  services 
to  children  and  adults  with  speech  and  lan- 
guage disorders  is  evolved. 
2  semester  hours 

21:461  and  462     Introductory  and 
Intermediate  Practicum  in 
Speech  Correction 

Remedial  speech  laboratories  are  maintained 
at  the  College  as  a  community  service  so 
that  students  may  apply  their  knowledge  of 
diagnostic,  remedial,  and  evaluative  tech- 
niques in  a  professional  laboratory  expe- 
rience. Students  assist  staff  members  in 
demonstrations,  prepare  lesson  plans  for 
individual  and  group  speech  therapy,  and 
teach  under  supervision. 
2  semester  hours  each 

21:463     Advanced  Practicum  in  Speech 
Correction 

Provisions  are  made  for  qualified  students 
to  participate  in  specialized  laboratory  ex- 
periences which  include  audiometric  testing, 
planning  and  carrying  out  therapy  sessions 
with  individual  patients  and  attending  semi- 
nars at  which  physicians  and  other  hospital 
personnel  discuss  medical,  psychological,  and 
social  aspects  of  rehabilitation.  This  course 
is  made  possible  through  an  affiliation  with 
community  hospitals  and  special  centers. 
2  semester  hours 

21:464     Psychology  of  Oral 
Communication 

This  course  deals  with  the  development  of 
speech  and  language  in  the  individual,  and 
the  problems  of  communication  that  lead 
to  confusion  of  meaning  and  to  misunder- 
standing. Consideration  is  given  to  the  psy- 
chology of  persons  who  are  handicapped  in 
speech,   hearing,   and/ or   reading,   including 


hysterical  or  psychogenic  impairments.  The 
contributions  of  learning  theory,  psycho- 
analytic theory,  and  semantics  to  the  field 
of  communication  are  studied. 

2  semester  hours 

21:468     Measurement  of  Hearing 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  measurement 
of  hearing  is  made  in  this  course  with  atten- 
tion being  given  to  the  educational  implica- 
tions of  impaired  audition  and  deafness.  A 
review  of  the  physics  of  sound  and  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  auditory 
mechanism  are  considered  as  well  as  hear- 
ing tests,  principles  and  techniques  ot  screen- 
ing tests,  interpretation  of  test  results,  types 
and  uses  of  hearing  aids,  and  educational 
procedures  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  hard- 
of-hearing  or  deaf  child.  Demonstrations 
and  supervised  practice  in  administering 
pure-tone  audiometer  tests  are  provided. 

3  semester  hours 

21:469     Auditory  Rehabilitation 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  study  the 
current  theories  and  practices  of  teaching 
speech  reading  and  auditory  comprehension 
to  hard-of-hearing  children  and  adults.  The 
educational  problems  of  helping  the  student 
to  gain  proficiency  in  speech  reading  as  a 
receptive  language  process  are  discussed. 
Principles  of  auditory  training  are  studied  as 
a  means  to  develop  the  use  of  residual  hear- 
ing. Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  ways  in 
which  speech  reading  and  auditory  compre- 
hension supplement  each  other  in  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  hard-of-hearing  indivi- 
dual. Practical  consideration  is  given  to  the 
preparation  of  lessons  for  the  acoustically 
impaired  at  all  grade  levels. 
2  semester  hours 

21:472     Voice  Science 

The  purposes  are:  (1)  to  have  the  student 
make  careful  analysis  of  his  own  vocal  struc- 
ture and  vocal  habits  as  applied  to  the 
basic  aspects  and  factors  of  sound;  (2)  to 
analyze  ineffective  and  effective  voice  char- 
acteristics of  pitch,  volume,  and  quality  and 
work  for  the  elimination  of  unpleasant  ele- 
ments through  intensive  practice;  and  (3) 
to  acquire  and  develop  control  of  a  pleasing 
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speaking  voice  in  speaking  and  oral  reading 

situations. 

Prerequisite:  21:100  or  103. 

2  semester  hours 


21:473     Speech  and  Hearing  Programs 
in  the  Schools 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  prospec- 
tive school  speech  therapists  with  the  organ- 


ization and  administration  of  various  kinds 
of  speech  and  hearing  programs  in  the 
schools,  aspects  of  testing,  scheduling,  group- 
ing, and  record  keeping.  The  role  of  the 
speech  and  hearing  therapist  in  relation  to 
administrators,  teachers,  specialists  in  re- 
lated areas,  and  parents  is  also  studied. 
Planning  for  in-service  workshops  and  pa- 
rent-study groups  is  included. 
3  semester  hours 
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MONTCLAIR  STATE  COLLEGE 
URBAN  INSTITUTE 

Dr.  George  G.  King,  Director 

Mr.  Reuben  Johnson,  Administrative  Assistant 

Dr.  Leonard  Buchner,  Consulting  Psychologist 
Mr.  Curtis  Jackson,  Assistant  Director,  Programs  for  Disadvantaged  Students 
and  Coordinator,  Urban  Graduate  Programs 

Mr.  Arthur  Taylor,  Director,  Project  TRY 

Professor  George  Bernstein,  Coordinator  of  Academic  Programs,  Project  TRY 

Miss  Jackie  Baker,  Instructor,  Project  TRY 

Mr.  Louis  Guinta,  Counselor,  Project  TRY 
Dr.  John  Redd,  Director,  Upward  Bound 
Dr.  Lawrence  Kenyon,  Director,  National  Teacher  Corps 

Mr.  Richard  Grey,  Associate  Director 
Professor  Janet  Susi,  Director,  EPDA  Institute  for  Teachers  of  English  as  a 

Second  Language 
Professor  Anne  Mickelson,  Assistant  Director,  EPDA  Institute  for  Teachers 

of  English  as  a  Second  Language 

The  formation  of  an  Urban  Institute  at  Montclair  State  College  brings  under  a 
single  administrative  structure  all  of  the  programs  and  special  projects  which  the 
College  has  developed  to  assist  surrounding  communities  in  attempting  to  resolve 
complex  social  problems.  Beginning  with  a  program  designed  to  recruit  deprived 
urban  youth  into  programs  of  higher  education  which  began  in  1966,  the  College 
has  fashioned  a  multi-faceted  program  to  help  so-called  "Disadvantaged"  college 
students;  has  formulated  undergraduate  and  graduate  programs  to  train  teachers 
and  personnel  workers  for  both  public  schools  and  colleges;  and  has  developed 
ethnic  studies  programs;  advancement  programs  for  existing  school  personnel;  and 
a  program  for  the  training  of  hard-core  unemployed  workers  under  the  Federal 
Manpower  Training  efforts.  Among  the  projects  of  the  Institute  are  the  following: 

Project  TRY,  (Talent  Research  for  Youth):  recruiting  "disadvantaged"  students 
for  special  training  beyond  high  school  leading  to  a  college  education. 

SPURT,  (Special  Program  for  Urban  Teaching):  courses  and  service  experiences 
designed  to  prepare  Montclair  undergraduates  for  careers  in  urban  schools. 

Upward  Bound:  a  pre-college  program  for  selected  urban  youth  designed  to  create 
interest  in  further  education  and  to  provide  needed  academic  skills. 

TRY -EOF:  the  on-campus  effort  to  provide  special  compensatory  education  and 
counseling  services  needed  by  "disadvantaged"  students  trying  to  "make  it"  on 
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regular  college  campuses.  Funding  is  primarily  by  the  New  Jersey  Educational 
Opportunity  Fund. 

National  Teacher  Corps:  An  undergraduate  Teacher  Corps  program  designed  to 
prepare  teachers  for  high  school  careers.  Provides  both  academic  programs  and 
extensive  teaching  experience  in  a  two  year  program  leading  to  B.A.  and  M.A. 
degrees. 

Urban  Graduate  Programs:  provides  fully  supported  fellowships  and  assistantships 
for  full  time  study  leading  to  degrees  in  several  fields  and  preparing  for  urban 
careers.  Funding  is  under  a  variety  of  state  and  federal  programs. 

Urban  Teaching  Training  Centers:  Community  located  programs  to  provide  realis- 
tic teacher  training  experience  for  undergraduates  preparing  to  teach  in  the  urban 
school  systems,  and  for  in-service  training  of  persons  teaching  in  the  urban  schools 
on  sub-standard  certificates.  Funding  for  internes  is  possible  through  cooperation 
with  the  New  Jersey  Urban  Education  Corps. 

Community  Volunteer  Service  Coordination  for  Students:  provides  training,  place- 
ment, and  supervision  for  students  attempting  to  aid  community  service  agencies  in 
a  volunteer  capacity.  Faculty  members  requiring  such  services  in  satisfying  course 
requirements  can  receive  assistance  through  this  office. 

New  Jersey  Urban  Education  Corps  Affiliation:  provides  a  variety  of  supplementary 
programs  to  expand  the  opportunities  for  students  to  prepare  for  urban  teaching 
careers.  Special  projects  completed  under  this  affiliation  include  Summer  Camps  for 
"disadvantaged"  students,  community  project  development,  full-semester  teaching 
internships,  etc. 

Manpower  Training:  providing  basic  education  for  persons  seeking  to  gain  needed 
skills  to  move  from  essentially  unemployable  to  working  status. 

Special  Projects  and  Institutes:  under  way  or  recently  completed  programs  include : 
Short  Term  Institute  for  Teaching  English  As  a  Second  Language;  Short  Term 
Institute  to  Train  Personnel  working  with  Disadvantaged  Students  on  New  Jersey 
College  Campuses;  Institute  for  Training  Psychologists  for  the  Newark  School 
System;  a  New  Career  Program  for  training  teacher-assistants  for  the  City  of 
Newark;  an  Urban  Awareness  Institute  for  College  Faculty  and  Students  at  Mont- 
clair,  etc. 
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The  object  of  the  university  is  to  develop  character — to 
make  men.  It  misses  its  aim  if  it  produces  learned  pedants, 
or  simple  artisans,  or  cunning  sophists  or  pretentious 
practitioners.  Its  purport  is  not  so  much  to  impart  knowl- 
edge to  the  pupils,  as  to  whet  the  appetite,  exhibit  methods, 
develop  powers,  strengthen  judgment,  and  invigorate  the 
intellectual  and  moral  forces.  It  should  prepare  for  the 
service  of  society  a  class  of  students  who  will  be  wise, 
thoughtful,  and  progressive  guides  in  whatever  department 
of  work  or  thought  they  may  be  engaged.  Universities 
easily  fall  into  ruts.  Almost  every  epoch  requires  a  fresh 
start. 

Daniel  Coit  Oilman,  Inaugural  Address, 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University, 

February  22,  1876. 
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Freshman  Orientation 


COLLEGE  OFFICERS  AND  STAFF 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICERS  &  STAFF 

Thomas  Henry  Richardson,  President  and 
Professor  of  Education 
B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York  (Os- 
wego); M.A.,  Ed.D.,  Columbia  University; 
London  School  of  Economics;  Cambridge 
University;  Gutenberg  University;  LL.D., 
Bloomfield  College 

Allan  Morehead,  Executive  Vice-President 
and  Provost;  Professor  of  Education 
B.A.,     M.A.,     Montclair    State    College; 
Ed.D.,  Columbia  University 

Vincent     B.     Calabrese,     Vice-President, 
Business  and  Financial  Services 
B.S.,  Rider  College;  M.Ed.,  Rutgers— The 
State  University 


Anthony  R.  Kuolt,  Administrative  Associ- 
ate to  Vice-President,  Instructional  Affairs 
B.A.,  Hamilton  College;  M.Ed.,  Rutgers — 
The   State   University 

Peter  R.   Macagne,  Administrative  Assist- 
ant to  the  Vice-President  for  Business  and 
Financial  Services 
B.S.,  St.  Peter's  College 


ACADEMIC  DEANS  &  DEPARTMENT 
CHAIRMEN 

Laurence    Bellagamba,    Dean,    School   of 
Education,  and  Professor  of  Education 
B.S.,  M.A.,  New  York  University;  Ed.D., 
Columbia  University 


Walter  L.  Heilbroner,  Vice-President,  Di- 
vision   of    Instruction    and    Professor    of 


German 
B.A.,  M.A. 


Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan 


Samson  McDowell,  Acting  Vice-President, 
Division  of  Instruction  and  Professor  of 
Biology 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsyl- 


Francesco  Cordasco,  Vice  Provost,  Infor- 
mation Services,  and  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion 

B.A.,  Columbia  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity; M.A.,  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  New  York  University;  Ed.D., 
School  of  Education,  New  York  Univer- 
sity 

George  G.  King,  Vice  Provost,  Community 
Relations 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College; 
Ed.D.,  Rutgers— The  State  University 

Lawton  W.  Blanton,  Jr.,  Dean  of  Students 
and  Associate  Professor  of  Education 
B.S.,  M.A.,  University  of  Florida 

M.    Robert    Hillenbrand,    Administrative 
Assistant  to  the  Executive  Vice-President 
and  Provost 
B.A.,  Montclair  State  College 


Wolfgang  B.  Fleischmann,  Dean,  School 
of  Humanities  and  Professor  of  Com- 
parative Literature 

B.A.,  St.  John's  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
University  of  North  Carolina 

Samuel  Pratt,  Dean,  School  of  Fine  and 
Performing  Arts 

B.S.,  University  of  Connecticut;  I.A., 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business; 
M.A.,  Michigan  State  University;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Michigan 

DEPARTMENT  CHAIRMEN— 

Italo  Battista,  Chairman,  Department  of 
Spanish-Italian  and  Professor  of  Spanish 
and  Italian 

B.A.,  City  University  of  New  York;  M.A. 
Rutgers — ^The  State  University 

Carolyn  E.  Bock,   Chairman,  Department 
of  Classics  and  Professor  of  Latin 
B.S.,    Middle    Tennessee    State    Teachers 
College;     M.A.,     Vanderbilt     University; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan 

Bertrand  p.  Boucher,  Chairman,  Depart- 
ment of  Geography,  and  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Geography 
B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Colorado 


George  E.  Brantl,  Chairman,  Department 
of  Philosophy  and  Religion,  and  Associate 
Professor  of  Philosophy 
B.A.,  Woodstock  College;  M.A.,  Fordham 
University;  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Daniel  Brower,  Chairman  of  Department 
of  Psychology,  and  Professor  of  Psychol- 
ogy 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  New  York  University; 
Dip.  in  Clinical  Psychology,  American 
Board  of  Examiners  in  Psychology 

Paul  C.  Clifford,  Chairman  of  Department 
of  Mathematics,  and  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics 

B.A.,  Columbia  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity; M.A.,  Columbia  University 

Philip  S.  Cohen,  Chairman  of  Department 
of  History,  and  Professor  of  History 
B.S.,  M.A.,  New  York  University;  Degre 
Superieur,  University  of  Paris;  Ph.D.,  New 
York  University 

Earl  C.  Davis,  Chairman,  Department  of 
Personnel  Services,  and  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology and  Guidance 
B.S.,  State  Teachers  College,  West 
Chester,  Pennsylvania;  M.S.,  University 
of  Pennsylvania;  Ph.D.,  New  York  Uni- 
versity 

Arthur  W.  Earl,  Chairman,  Department 
of  Industrial  Education  and  Technology, 
and  Professor  of  Industrial  Education  and 
Technology 

B.S.,  Newark  State  College;  M.A.,  Mont- 
clair  State  College;  Ed.D.,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity 

Gladys  B.  Ellenbogen,  Chairman,  Depart- 
ment of  Economics,  and  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics 

B.A.,  Hunter  College;  M.A.,  Yale  Uni- 
versity; Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

M.   Herbert  Freeman,   Chairman   of  De- 
partment  of   Business   Studies,    and  Pro- 
fessor of  Business  Studies 
B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  New  York  University 


Alfred  H.  Gorman,  Chairman,  Department 
of  Human  Organizational  Processes,  and 
Professor  of  Education 
B.S.,  M.A.,  New  York  University;  Ed.D., 
Columbia  University 

Ronald  F.  Haas,  Chairman,  Department  of 
Educational  Foundations  and  Compara- 
tive Studies,  and  Associate  Professor  of 
Psychology  and  Education 
B.S.,  M.A.,  Seton  Hall  University;  Ed.D., 
Rutgers — The  State  University 

Katharine  B.  Hall,  Chairman,  Department 
of  Home  Economics,  and  Professor  of 
Home  Economics 

B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Tennessee;  Ph.D., 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

Gilbert  O.  Hourtoule,  Chairman,  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Science,  and  Professor 
of  Political  Science 

B.A.,  Montclair  State  College;  M.A., 
Stanford  University;  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania 
State   University 

Mathilda  S.  Knecht,  Chairman,  Depart- 
ment of  Linguistics,  and  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Linguistics 

B.A.,  Montclair  State  College;  M.A., 
Columbia   University 

Stephen  W.  Kowalski,  Chairman,  Depart- 
ment of  Physics  and  Earth  Sciences,  and 
Professor  of  Physical  Science 
B.S.,     Fairleigh     Dickinson     University; 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  New  York  University 

S.  Marie  Kuhnen,  Chairman,  Department 
of  Biology,  and  Professor  of  Biology 
B.A.,     Montclair    State    College;     M.A., 
Columbia  University;   Ph.D.,   New  York 
University 

Gerhard  Lang,  Chairman,  Department  of 
Educational  Research,  and  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Psychology  and  Education 
B.S.,  M.A.,  City  University  of  New  York; 
Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Gilbert  Leight,  Chairman,  Department  of 
Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology,  and 
Professor  of  Speech 

B.S.,  City  University  of  New  York;  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 
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Edith  G.  H.  Lenel,  Chairman,  Department 
of  Germano-Slavic,  and  Professor  of 
German 

M.A.,   Dr.   Phil.,   University   of  Koenigs- 
berg;  M.S.,  Columbia  University 

Charles  H.  Martens,  Chairman,  Depart- 
ment of  Fine  Arts,  and  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Fine  Arts 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  School  of  Art;  M.A., 
Ed.D.,  New  York  University 

Ward    Moore,    Chairman,    Department    of 
Music,  and  Professor  of  Music 
B.Mus.,     Illinois     Wesleyan     University; 
M.Mus.,   University   of   Michigan;   M.A., 
Ed.D.,  Columbia  University 

Earl  K.  Peckham,  Chairman,  Department 
of  Educational  Leadership,  and  Professor 
of   Education 

B.A.,  Wesleyan  University;  M.A.,  Ed.D., 
Columbia  University 

Bertha  B.  Quintana,  Chairman,  Depart- 
ment of  Anthropology,  and  Professor  of 
Anthropology 

B.A.,  Upsala  College;  M.A.,  Ed.D.,  School 
of  Education,   New   York  University 

Sandford  R.  Radner,  Chairman,  Depart- 
ment of  English,  and  Professor  of  English 
B.A.,  Duke  University;  M.A.,  Ed.D.,  Co- 
lumbia University 

Louis  J.  M.  Roederer,  Chairman,  Depart- 
ment of  French,  and  Associate  Professor 
of   Foreign   Languages 
Bachelier  en  Droit  et  Econ.  Pol.;  Licencie 
en  Droit,  Universite  de  Lyon 

Robert  Richard  Ruezinsky,  Chairman,  De- 
partment of  Technology  in  Education,  and 
Assistant  Professor  of  Audio-Visual  Edu- 
cation 

B.A.,    Jersey   Qty   State    College;    M.A., 
Newark  State  College 

Maria  E.  Schantz,  Chairman,  Department 
of  Special  Instruction  Areas,  and  Assistant 
Professor  of  Education 
B.S.,    Jersey    City    State    College;    M.A., 
Montclair  State  College 


Richard  W.  Tews,  Director,  Panzer  School 
of  Physical  Education  and  Hygiene,  and 
Professor  of  Health  and  Physical  Educa- 
tion 

B.S.,  LaCrosse  State  Teachers  College; 
M.A.,  State  University  of  Iowa;  Ph.D., 
New  York  University 

Ralph  Walter,  Chairman,  Department  of 
Instruction  and  Curriculum,  and  Professor 
of  Psychology  and  Education 
B.A.,  Wesleyan  University;  Ed.M.,  Ed.D., 
Graduate  School  of  Education,  Harvard 
University 

Ernest  P.  Weckesser,  Jr.,  Chairman  De- 
partment   of    Speech    and    Theater,    and 
Professor  of  Speech  and  Theater 
B.S.,  M.A.,  Bowling  Green  State  Univer- 
sity; Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  University 


DIRECTORS — 

David  Nelson  Alloway,  Director,  Title  I 
Programs,  and  Professor  of  Sociology 
B.A.,  Muhlenberg  College;  M.A.,  Colum- 
bia  University;   Ph.D.,    New   York   Uni- 
versity 

Edward  J.  Ambry,  Director,  New  Jersey 
State  Council  for  Environmental  Educa- 
tion, and  Professor  of  Education 
B.S.,  Newark  State  College;  M.A.,  New 
York  University;  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois 
University 

Clarence  O.  Anderson,  Assistant  Director 
of  Athletics 
B.A.,  Colgate  University 

Raymond  J.  Ast,  Director,  Adult  Education 
Resource  and  Service  Center 
B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York  (Buf- 
falo); M.S.,  State  University  of  New  York 
(Albany) 

Leonard  J.  Buchner,  Director  of  Psy- 
chological Services  and  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology 

B.A.,     M.A.,     Montclair    State     College; 
Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 
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Marshall  A.  Butler,  Associate  Director  of 
Evening  Division  and  Summer  Session  and 
Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial  Educa- 
tion and  Technology 

B.S.,  Newark  State  College;  M.A.,  Mont- 
clair  State  College 

Vincent  Desanctis,  Jr.,  Assistant  Director, 
Adult  Education  Resource  Center 
B.A.,  Paterson  State  College;  M.A.,  Mont- 
clair  State  College;  Ed.D.,  Rutgers — ^The 
State  University 

Florence  L.  Dick,  Director  of  Education, 
Adult  Education  Resource  Center 
B.A.,   Morgan  State   College;  M.A.,   Co- 
lumbia University 

William  P.  Dioguardi,  Director  of  Athletics 
and   Associate   Professor   of   Health   and 
Physical  Education 
B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Notre  Dame 

Stephen  D.  Dobish,  Director,  Scheduling 
Office 

B.A.,   Jersey    City   State    College;    M.A., 
Montclair  State  College 

Emma   Fantone,   Director,   Media   Center, 
and  Associate  Professor  of  Audio-Visual 
Education 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

William    J.    Kervick,    Director,    Business 
Services 
B.S.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 


Philip  J.  Newman,  Director,  Government 
Negotiations 

B.C.S.,    New    York    University;    C.P.A., 
New  York  State 

Anthony  L.  Not  are,   Director,  Computer 
Center 
B.S.,  Bloomfield  College 

Jerome  R.  Quinn,  Director  of  Facilities 
City  University  of  New  York;  B.S.  (Civil 
Engineering),   Cornell   University 

George  S.  Rotter,  Director  of  Research, 
Educational  Foundation  for  Human  Sex- 
uality and  Associate  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology 

B.A.,  Brooklyn  College;  Ph.D.,  New  York 
University 

Charity  Eva  Runden,  Director,  Educational 
Foundation  for  Human  Sexuality  and 
Professor  of  Education  and  Psychology 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Ball  State  University;  M.S. 
P.H.,  University  of  North  Carolina;  Ph.D., 
Indiana  University 

Thaddeus    J.    Sheet,    Associate    Director, 
Media  Center,  and  Associate  Professor  of 
Audio-Visual  Education 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

Harold   M.   Scholl,   Professor  of  Speech; 
Coordinator,   Special  Education 
B.B.A.,  M.B.A.,  City  University  of  New 
York;  Ed.D.,  Columbia  University 


Sidney  J.  Kronish,  Director,  Center  for 
Economic  Education,  and  Professor  of 
Economics 

B.S.,  M.A.,  New  York  University;  Ph.D., 
New  School  for  Social  Research 

Norman    E.    Lange,    Director   of    Student 
Teaching  and  Placement 
B.A.,   Colgate   University;   M.A.,   Cornell 
University;  Ed.D.,  Columbia  University 


COLLEGE  WIDE  OFFICERS 

Peter   P.   Stapay,   Registrar  and  Assistant 
Professor  of  Education 
B.C.S.,  Rider  College;  M.Ed.,  Rutgers— 
The  State  University 

P.  Warren  Ferguson,  Associate  Registrar 
B.A.,  Brown  University;  M.Ed.,  Indiana 
University  of  Pennsylvania 


Robert    E.    MacVane,    Director,    Evening 
Division,   Summer  Session   and  Assistant 
Professor 
B.S.,  M.Ed.,  Springfield  College 


Peter  Donovan,  Assistant  Registrar 

B.A.,  University  of  Melbourne;  B.A., 
Canisius  College;  M.A.,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University 
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Alan  L.  Buechler,  Director  of  Admissions 
B.A.,  Gettysburg  College;  M.Ed.,  Rutgers 
— The  State  University 

Richard    Tregidgo,    Assistant   Director    of 
Admissions 
B.A.,  Rutgers — ^The  State  University 

Mary  B.  Wilkin,  Assistant  Director  of  Ad- 
missions 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

Carolyn  Bevilockway,  Evaluator,  Evening 
Division 

B.A.,  Chico  State  College;  M.A.,  Mont- 
clair State  College 

Frederick    L.     Bittel,    Assistant,    Media 
Center 
B.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

Maxine    R.    Bullard,    Recorder,    Evening 
Division  and  Summer  Session 
B.A.,  Vassar  College 

Marie  M.  Frazee,  Academic  Counselor  and 
Associate  Professor  of  Education 
B.A.,     M.A.,     Montclair    State     College; 
Ed.D.,  Columbia  University 

M.  Patricia  Fries,  Evaluator  and  Coun- 
selor, Evening  Division  and  Summer  Ses- 
sion 

B.S.,  Newark  State  College;  M.A.,  Mont- 
clair State  College 

Louis  J.  Guinta,  Academic  Counselor  and 
Reading  Specialist 

B.A.,  Montclair  State  College;  M.A.,  Jer- 
sey City  State  College 

James  E.  Harris,  Assistant  Director  of  Stu- 
dents 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

Curtis  M.  Jackson,  Assistant  Director  of 
Students 

B.A.,  Newark  State  College;  M.A.,  Seton 
Hall  University 


Gerald  J.  Kennedy,  Director,  College  De- 
velopment Fund 
B.A.,    M.A.,    Montclair   State    College 

Michael  S.  Loewenthal,  Assistant  Director 
of  Life  Hall 
B.A.,  Rutgers — The  State  University 

Joseph  E.  McGinty,  Engineer  in  Charge  of 
Maintenance 
Newark  College  of  Engineering 

Beverly   Q.   McHugh,   Assistant  Director, 
Student  Teaching  and  Placement 
B.A.,    Georgian    Court    College;    M.A., 
Montclair  State  College 

Jon  O.  McKnight,  Director  of  Life  Hall 
B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York  (Gen- 
esco);  M.A.,  New  York  University 

Mary  H.  McKnight,  Coordinator  of  Public 
Information 

B.A.,  Agnes  Scott  College;  M.A.,  Vander- 
bilt  University 

Edward  C.  Martin,  Assistant  Director  of 
Students 

B.A.,  Newark  State  College;  M.Ed.,  Rut- 
gers— The   State   University 

LoRETTA  C.  Miller,  Academic  Counselor, 
Student  Personnel 
B.S.,  Moravian  College 

Ulrich  J.  Neuner,  Assistant  Director  of 
Student  Personnel  and  Assistant  Professor 
of  Business  Studies 

B.C.S.,  Rider  College;   B.S.,   M.A.,   New 
York  University 

SiMONE  C.  PiCARD,  Counselor,  Evening  Divi- 
sion, Summer  Session 
B.S.,    M.A.,   School   of   Education,    New 
York  University 

Lois  D.  Redd,  Assistant  Director  of  Students 
B.S.,  Ohio  State  University;  M.A.,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan 

Doris  J.  Reinhardt,  Assistant  Director  of 
Students 

B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York  (Os- 
wego); M.A.,  Columbia  University 
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Helen    Z.    Rendall,    Executive    Secretary, 
Montclair  State  College  Alumni  Associa- 
tion 
B.A.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Randall  W.  Richards  III,  Assistant  Direc- 
tor of  Students 

B.A.,    Montclair    State    College;    M.Ed., 
Rutgers — ^The  State  University 

Raymond  M.  Stover,  Assistant  Dean  of 
Students 

B.F.A.,  Nebraska  State  Teachers  College; 
M.A.,  Colorado  State  College 

Richard  O.  Taubald,  Assistant  Director  of 
Students  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation 

B.A.,  Hope  College;  M.A.,  Montclair  State 
College 

Constance  Waller,  Assistant  Director  of 
Students  and  Associate  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation 

B.S.,    Indiana    University;    M.A.,    Ed.D., 
Columbia  University 

Jesse  Young,  Assistant,  Scheduling  Office 
B.A.,   Montclair  State  College 

LIBRARY 

John  R.  Beard,  Head  Librarian  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Library  Science 
B.A.,    University    of    British    Columbia; 
B.L.S.,    University    of    Toronto;    D.L.S., 
Columbia  University 

Ruth  M.  Beach,  Acquisitions  Librarian  and 
Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Science 
B.A.,   Cedar   Crest   College;   B.L.S.,   Mc- 
Gill  University 

Patricia  E.  Duane,  Catalog  Librarian  and 
Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Science 
B.A.,  Marywood  College;  M.L.S.,  Rutgers 
— ^The  State  University 

Margaret  H.  Edwards,  Catalog  Librarian 
and  Instructor  in  Library  Science 
B.  A.,  College  of  New  Rochelle:  M.L.S., 
Columbia  University 

Gretchen  W.  Farrar,  Acquisitions  Li- 
brarian and  Instructor  in  Library  Science 
B.A.,  Douglass  College;  M.L.S.,  Rutgers 
— ^The  Stale  University 


Elsie  O.  Gibson,  Library  Science  Coordina- 
tor; Curriculum  Laboratory  Librarian;  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Library  Science 
B.A.,  Syracuse  University;  M.A.,  Rad- 
cliffe  College;  M.L.S.,  Rutgers— The  State 
University 

Gertrude  T.  Greene  erg.  Assistant  Librar- 
ian, Curriculum  Laboratory  Library 
B.A.,  Brooklyn  College;  M.L.S.,  Rutgers 
— ^The  State  University 

Blanche  W.  Haller,  Associate  Librarian 
and  Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Science 
B.A.,  Brooklyn  College;  B.S.  in  L.S., 
M.L.S.,  Columbia  University  School  of 
Library  Science 

Selma  S.  Harris,  Reference  Librarian  and 
Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Science 
B.B.A.,  Woodbury  College;  B.A.,  Mexico 
City  College;  M.L.S.,  Rutgers— the  State 
University 

Mary  Hellman,  Coordinator  of  Reference 
Services  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Li- 
brary Science 

B.A.,  Brooklyn  College;  M.L.S.,  Rutgers — 
The  State  University 

Elizabeth    Horvath,    Reference    Librarian 
and  Instructor  in  Library  Science 
Dip.,   Economic  University  of  Budapest; 
M.L.S.,  Columbia  University 

Vincent  J.  Jennings,  Reference  Librarian 
and  Instructor  in  Library  Science 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Fordham  University;  M.L.S., 
Pratt  Institute 

Marian  Siegeltuch,  Head  Circulation  Li- 
brarian and  Assistant  Professor  of  Library 
Science 

B.A.,     George     Washington     University; 
M.L.S.,  Rutgers — The  State  University 

Jane  B.  Wehncke,  College  High  School  Li- 
brarian and  Instructor  in  Library  Science 
B.A.,  Swarthmore  College;  M.L.S.,  Rut- 
gers— The  State  University 

Zdenka  Winters,  Head  Cataloger  and  In- 
structor in  Library  Science 
M.L.S.,  Charles  University  of  Prague 

Pauline   Yeh,    Catalog   Librarian    and   In- 
structor in  Library  Science 
B.A.,  National  Taiwan  University;  A.M. 
L.S.,  University  of  Michigan 
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STUDENT  HEALTH   SERVICES 

Charlotte  L.  Pritchard,  Head  Nurse, 
Medical  Department 

R.N.,  Jersey  City  Medical  Center;  B.S., 
Jersey  City  State  College;  M.A.,  Mont- 
clair  State  College 

Lillian  M.  Rosenberg,  College  Physician 
and  Associate  Professor  of  Health  Edu- 
cation 

B.A.,  M.A.,  New  York  University;  M.D., 
Women's    Medical    College    of    Pennsyl- 


EMERITI 

E.  DeAlton  Partridge,  President  Emeritus 
B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University;  Ph.D., 
Columbia  University 

Harry  D.  Sprague,  President  Emeritus 
B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Clyde  M.  Ruber,  Dean  Emeritus 

B.A.,  Pennsylvania  State  University;  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 

Harold  C.  Bohn,  Professor  Emeritus  of 
English 

B.A.,  Hamilton   College;  M.A.,  Harvard 
University;  Ed.D.,  Columbia  University 

Lillian  A.  Calcia,  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Fine  Arts 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Columbia  University;  Ed.D., 
New  York  University 

Lawrence  H.  Conrad,  Professor  Emeritus 
of  English 
B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Michigan 

David  R.  Davis,  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Mathematics 

B.A.,    M.A.,    Indiana    University;    Ph.D., 
University  of  Chicago 

Edwin  S.  Fulcomer,  Professor  Emeritus  of 
English 

B.A.,  Albright  College;  M.A.,  Ed.D.,  Co- 
lumbia University 

Charles  E.  Hadley,  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Biology 

B.A.,  Bates  College;   M.A.,  Trinity  Col- 
lege; M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 


Edna   E.    McEachern,   Professor  Emeritus 
of  Music 

B.Mus.,  Whitman  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
Columbia  University 

Harley   p.    Milstead,    Professor   Emeritus 
of  Geography 

B.E.,  Illinois  State  Normal  University; 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Clark  University 

RuFUS    D.    Reed,    Professor    Emeritus    of 
Chemistry 

B.S.,  Wilmington  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
Ohio  State  University 

John  J.   Rellahan,  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Social  Sciences 

Dip.,  Wisconsin  State  Teachers  College; 
B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Wisconsin; 
Ph.D.,  New  York  University 

Kenneth  Orville  Smith,  Professor  Emer- 
itus of  Physics 

B.A.,  Cornell  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois 


FACULTY 

HUBERTA  D.  Alcaro,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Home  Economics 

B.Ed.,  Western  Washington  State  College; 
M.S.,  Purdue  University 

Hugh  Allen,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Physics  and 
Science  Education 

B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Illinois;  Ed.D., 
Columbia  University 

Shahla  Anand,  Assistant  Professor  of  En- 
glish 

B.A.,  D.T.,  Lucknow  University  (Isabella 
Thoburn  College);  M.A.,  Agra  Univer- 
sity; M.A.,  Columbia  University 

Philip  H.  Anderson,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Mathematics 

B.S.,  M.A.,  University  of  Notre  Dame; 
M.S.,  Purdue  University 

Henry  Arnau,  Assistant  Professor  of  French 
and  Spanish 

B.A.,  Columbia  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity;  M.A.,   Columbia  University 

Mary  W.  T.  Arny,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Biology 

B.S.,  Douglass  College;  M.Sc,  Rutgers 
— the  State  University 
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Harvey   L.    Asterita,    Assistant   Professor 
of  Biology 

B.A.,    St.    Peter's    College;    M.S.,    Ph.D., 
New  York  University 

Robert  J.  Atkins,  Instructor,  Industrial  Ed- 
ucation and  Technology 
B.A.,  Newark  State  College;  M.A.,  Tren- 
ton State  College 

Joseph  S.  Attanasio,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Speech 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

Hani  Y.  Awadallah,  Assistont  Professor  of 
Physical  Science 

B.S.,  Cairo  University;  M.S.,  Bowling 
Green  State  University 

M.  Jacqueline  Baker,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Education 

B.S.,  Shippensburg  State  College;  M.Ed., 
University  of  Delaware 

Harry  Balfe  II,  Assistant  Professor  of  His- 
tory and  Political  Science 
B.A.,    Trinity    College;    M.A.,    American 
University;   J.D.,   Catholic   University   of 
America 

William  A.   Ballare,  Associate  Professor 
of  Speech  and  Theater 
B.A.,  B.S.,  Ohio  State  University;  M.A., 
Columbia  University 

Howard  R.  Ballwanz,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Geography 
B.S.,  M.S.,   Northern  Illinois  University 

Clara  L.  Barbeito,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Spanish 

B.A.,  Instituto  del  Vedato  (Cuba);  Dr. 
en  Filosofia  y  Letras,  Universidad  de  la 
Habana 

Richard  J.  Barker,  Professor  of  History 
B.A.,    University    of    Rochester;     M.A., 
Ph.D.,  Duke  University 

Peter  George  Barnet,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Fine  Arts 
B.S.,  M.A.,  New  York  University 

Jeannine  Allison  Barrett,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  English 

B.A.,  Tennessee  A.  and  I.  State  Univer- 
sity; M.A.,  New  York  University 


Marden  Bate,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music 
B.Mus.,  Manhattan  School  of  Music; 
M.A.,  Columbia  University 

Joseph  F.  Becker,  Deputy  Chairman,  De- 
partment of  Chemistry  and  Professor  of 
Chemistry 

B.A.,  Harvard  University;  M.Ed.,  Univer- 
sity of  Delaware;  M.A.,  Ed.D.,  Columbia 
University 

Muriel  R.  Becker,  Assistant  Professor  of 
English 

B.A.,  Hunter  College;  M.A.,  Montclair 
State  College 

Robert  R.  Beck  with,  Professor  of  History 
B.A.,  Montclair  State  College;  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

John  T.  Bell,  Assistant  Professor  of  His- 
tory 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

George  Bernstein,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Education 

B.A.,  Rutgers — The  State  University; 
M.A.,  Columbia  University 

Joan  D.  Bernstein,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Home  Economics 

B.A.,  Queens  College;  M.A.,  Columbia 
University 

Wayne  S.  Bond,  Instructor  of  Speech  and 
Theater 
B.A.,   Alderson-Broaddus   College;   M.A., 

West  Virginia  University 

Mary  E.  Bredemeier,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Education 

B.S.,  Madison  College;  M.A.,  Columbia 
University 

George  C.  Bretherton,  Assistant  Professor 
of  History 
B.S.,  M.A.,  Columbia  University 

Thomas  W.  Bridges,  Instructor  of  Philos- 
ophy 

B.A.,  New  York  University;  M.A.,  Co- 
lumbia University 

Kenneth  H.  Brook,  Assistant  Professor  of     \ 
Anthropology 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Hunter  College 
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Martin  Brown,  Associate  Professor  of 
Psychology 

B.S.,  City  University  of  New  York;  M.A., 
Columbia  University;  Ed.D.,  Rutgers — 
The  State  University 

Joseph  F.  Brunner,  Instructor,  Education 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Jersey  City  State  College 

Richard  L.  Bullock,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Home  Economics 

B.A.,  Hillsdale  College;  M.A.,  Columbia 
University 

Gerard  L.  Caracciolo,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Speech 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

Catherine    Carr,    Assistant    Professor    of 
History 
B.S.,  M.A.,  Columbia  University 

Thomas  F.  Carroll,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Mathematics 

B.S.,  M.A.T.,  Tulane  University;  M.A., 
Rutgers — The  State  University 

Anne  C.  Castens,  Director  of  College  High 
School  and  Professor  of  Education 
B.A.,     M.A.,     Montclair    State     College; 
Ed.D.,  Rutgers — The  State  University 

Ralph  Logan  Carson,  Instructor,  Religion 
B.A.,  Shaw  University;  B.D.,  Hartford 
Theological  Seminary;  M.Th.,  Louisville 
Presbyterian  Seminary 

WiNCHUNG  A.  Chai,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Mathematics 

B.A.,  Wittenberg  College;  M.S.,  Courant 
Institute;  Ph.D.,  Polytechnic  Institute  of 
Brooklyn 

M.  Anne  Chapman,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Fine  Arts 

B.F.A.,  Cleveland  Institute  of  Art;  M.F.A., 
Cranbrook  Academy  of  Art 

Joan  Lee  Cheu,  Instructor,  Psychology 
B.A.,  National  Saiwan  University;  M.A., 
Columbia  University 

Arthur  Henry  Christmann,  Professor  of 
Music 

Dip.  and  Post  Graduate  Dip.,  Juilliard 
School  of  Music;  B.S.,  M.A.,  Columbia 
University;  S.M.D.,  School  of  Sacred 
Music,  Union  Theological  Seminary 


Jacqueline  P.  Clarke,  Instructor,  Business 
Studies 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

Alden  C.  Coder,  Professor  of  Health  and 
Physical  Education 

B.A.,  Juniata  College;  Ed.M.,  University 
of  Pittsburgh;  Ed.D.,  Boston  University 

Brenda  Miller  Cooper,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Music 

B.S.,  Western  Reserve  University;  Dip., 
Juilliard  Graduate  School  of  Music;  M.A., 
Columbia  University 

Virginia  A.  Grossman,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Physical  Education 
B.S.,  Sargent  College,  Boston  University; 
M.A.,  Columbia  University 

William   A.   Cuff,  Associate  Professor  of 
Education 

B.A.,  Adelphi  University;  M.A.,  George 
Washington  University 

George    B.    Cury,    Assistant   Professor    of 
Biology 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Columbia  University 

John  Czerkowicz,  Instructor,  Fine  Arts 
B.F.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  New  Mexico; 
M.F.A.,  Rutgers — The  State  University 

Gert  L.  Daniels,  Professor  of  Biology 
B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Texas;  Ed.D., 
Columbia  University 

Myrna   a.    Danzig,   Assistant  Professor  of 
Education 
B.A.,    Cornell    University;    M.A.T.,    Rad- 

cliffe  College 

Earl  C.  Davis,  Professor  of  Psychology  and 
Guidance 

B.S.,  State  Teachers  College,  West  Chester, 
Pennsylvania;  M.S.,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania; Ph.D.,  New  York  University 

Leon    de    Leeuw,    Assistant    Professor    of 
Fine  Arts 
B.A.,  M.A.,  New  York  University 

William   C.    Dell,   Assistant  Professor  of 
English 
B.A.,  M.A.,  New  York  University 
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Andrew    Demetropoulos,    Assistant    Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics 
B.A.,     Rutgers — The     State     University; 
M.A.,  New  York  University 

Jerome   G.   De   Rosa,   Associate   Professor 
of  Health  and  Physical  Education 
B.S.,    Panzer    College;    M.A.,    Montclair 
State  College 

■^  DoMENiCA  A.  Desiderioscioli,  Instructor  of 
Health  and  Physical  Education 
B.S.,  M.A.,  Brooklyn  College 

John  A.  Donaruma,  Instructor,  Education 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Jersey  City  State  College 

Elsie  M.  Dollmann,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Physics 

B.A.,  Hunter  College;  M.S.,  New  York 
University;  Sc.D.,  Philathea  College  (Can- 
ada) 

John  F.  Diglio,  Instructor,  Audio-Visual 
Education 

B.A.,  Jersey  City  State  College;  M.A., 
Montclair  State  College 

Robert    F.    Dorner,    Assistant    Professor, 
Industrial  Education  and  Technology 
B.A.,  Trenton  State  College;  M.A.,  Mont- 
clair State  College 

Steven  C.  L.  Barley,  Professor  of  English 
B.A.,  Lebanon  Valley  College;  M.A.,  Co- 
lumbia University;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Geneva 

Dannis  B.  Eaton,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Speech  and  Theater 

B.A.,  Ball  State  University;  M.A.,  Colum- 
bia University 

Roswell  H.  Ewart,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Chemistry 

Ch.E.,  Lehigh  University;  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois 

Lorraine  W.  Ewing,  Teacher  of  Adult  Ed- 
ucation 

R.N.,  Orange  Memorial  Hospital;  B.A., 
Jersey  City  State  College 

ZuLiMA  V.  Farber,  Instructor,  Spanish 
B.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

Margaret  P.  Feierabend,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  English 

B.A.,  Vassar  College;  M.A.,  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  (Albany) 


Henry  M.  Ferris,  Associate  Professor  of 
Health  and  Physical  Education 
B.A.,    Syracuse    University;    M.A.,    New 
York  University 

Victoria  Filas,  Assistant  Professor  of  Phys- 
ical Science 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

Ernest  B.  Fincher,  Professor  of  Political 
Science 

B.A.,  Texas  Technological  College;  M.A., 
Columbia  University;   Ph.D.,  New  York 

University 

LuciLE  S.  Fink,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Chemistry 

B.A.,  Mt.  Holyoke  College;  M.S.,  Ford- 
ham  University 

John  A.  Figoloa,  Instructor,  Speech  and 
Theater 

B.S.,  California  State  College  (Pennsyl- 
vania); M.F.A.,  Carnegie-Mellon  Univer- 
sity 

David  C.   Flaspohler,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Mathematics 
B.S.,  M.S.,  Xavier  University 

Lois  Gray  Floyd,  Professor  of  Psychology 
B.A.,  Texas  Christian  University;  M.A., 
University  of  Texas;  Ph.D.,  New  York 
University 

Roland  R.  Flynn,  Associate  Professor  of 
Chemistry 

B.A.,  Montclair  State  College;  M.A., 
Brown  University 

John  R.  Forbes,  Administrative  Assistant, 
Urban  Programs 
B.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

Daniel    C.    Foss,    Assistant    Professor    of 
Sociology 
B.A.,  New  York  University 

Pauline    Foster,    Assistant    Professor    of 
Health  and  Physical  Education 
B.S.,  Russell  Sage  College;  M.A.,  Colum- 
bia University 

L.  Howard  Fox,  Professor  of  Speech  and 
Theater 

B.A.,  Temple  University;  M.A.,  North- 
western University;  Ph.D.,  New  York 
University 
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Paul  E.  Froehlich,  Professor  of  Business 
Studies 

B.A.,  B.D.,  Anderson  College;  M.A.,  Co- 
lumbia University;  Ed.D.,  New  York 
University 

Leo  G.  Fuchs,  Associate  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation 

B.A.,  Niagara  University;  Ed.M.,  Rutgers 
— the  State  University 

Ch.\rles  M.  Fugler,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Biology 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Lousiana  State  University; 
Ph.D.,  Auburn  University 

Grover    C.    Furr,    Assistant    Professor    of 
English 
B.A.,  McGill  University 

Joan  Gallagher  Gaeng,  Director  of  Guid- 
ance, College  High  School  and  Associate 
Professor  of  Education 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

Andrew  R.  Gallapo,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Chemistry 
B.A.,  Rutgers;  Ph.D.,  Brown  University 

WiLLUM   Gardner,   Assistant  Professor  of 
English 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Howard  University 

Robert  Garfunkel,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Mathematics 

B.A.,  Rutgers — The  State  University; 
M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

Victor   C.    Garibaldi,   Assistant  Professor 
of  Psychology 

B.S.,  City  University  of  New  York;  M.A., 
New  York  University;  M.S.,  Yeshiva  Uni- 
versity 

Vladimir  L.  Garik,  Associate  Professor  of 
Chemistry 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brook- 
lyn; Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Connecticut 

Dorothy  Bryan  Garland,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Psychology 

B.A.,  Washington  State  University;  M.S., 
Simmons  College 


Elizabeth  M.  Geiss,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Fine  Arts 

B.F.A.,  Syracuse  University;  M.A.,  Co- 
lumbia University 

Abraham   Gelfond,   Professor  of  Psychol- 
ogy and  Education 

B.S.,  Rutgers — ^The  State  University; 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  New  York  University 

Oliver  S.  Gelston,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Health  and  Physical  Education 
B.S.,    Panzer    College;    M.A.,    Montclair 
State  College 

Ophell\  D.  Gona,  Assistant  Professor    of 
Biology 

B.A..  Johnson  C.  Smith  University;  MS.S., 
Yeshiva  University;  M.A.,  City  University 
of  New  York 

Harrison  Goodall,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Industrial  Education  and  Technology 
B.A.,  Trenton  State  College;  M.A.,  Ball 
State  University 

Robert  G.  Gordon,  Assistant  Professor  of 
English 

B.A.,  Colgate  University;  M.A.,  Colum- 
bia University 

Carl    Gottschall,   Assistant   Professor   of 
Mathematics 

B.A.,  City  University  of  New  York;  J.D., 
New  York  University;  M.S.,  Yeshiva  Uni- 
versity 

Linda  I.  Greenberg,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Speech  and  Theater 

B.A.,  Bucknell  University;  M.A.,  Colum- 
bia University 

Donald  B.  Gregg,  Associate  Professor  of 
Education 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College; 
Ed.D.  Lehigh  University 

Michael  F.  X.  Grieco,  Assistant  Professor 
of  English 

B.A.,  Montclair  State  College;  M.A.,  Co- 
lumbia University 

Simone  F.  Guarino,  Assistant  Professor  of 
French 

B.A.,  Hunter  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Co- 
lumbia University 
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George  H.  Gugel,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Mathematics 

B.A.,  Hartwick  College;  M.S.,  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  (Oneonta) 

Joseph   D.    Guillory,    Assistant   Professor 
of  French  and  Spanish 
B.A.,    University    of    Southwestern    La.; 
M.A.,  University  of  Massachusetts 

Walter    N.    Guletsky,    Instructor,    Ger- 
mano-Slavic 

B.S.,  United  States  Military  Academy; 
M.A.,  Columbia  University 

Lois    J.    Guthrie,    Assistant   Professor   of 
Home  Economics 

B.S.,  West  Virginia  University;  M.S.,  Pur- 
due University 

Hov^ard    L.    Haas,    Professor    of    Business 
Studies 
B.S.,  Trenton  State  College;  M.A.,  Ed.D., 

Rutgers — ^The  State  University 

y  Imad  E.   Hamdan,   Deputy    Chairman,   De- 
partment of  Physics  and  Earth  Sciences, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 
B.S.,    M.A.T.,    Fairleigh    Dickinson    Uni- 
versity 

Lawrence  B.  Hamel,  Associate  Professor 
of  Psychology  and  Education 
B.A.,  St.  John's  University;  M.A,,  Boston 
University;  Ph.D.,  St.  John's  University 

Charles  L.  Hamilton,  Associate  Professor 
of  Geology 

B.A.,  Lehigh  University;  M.A.,  Dartmouth 
College;  Ph.D.,  Virginia  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute 

Beatrice  E.  Hanson,  Instructor  of  Speech 
and  Theater 
B.S.,  M.A.,  University  of  Maine 

Frank  B.  Hanson,  Associate  Professor  of 
English 

B.S.,  University  of  Maine;  M.A.,  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina;  Ph.D.,  Yale  Uni- 
versity 

Marilyn  S.  Hatzenbuhler,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Home  Economics 
B.S.,     State     University    of     New    York 
(Oneonta);  M.A.,  Columbia  University 


Herbert  J.  Hauer,  Director,  School  Psy- 
chology Programs  and  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology 

B.A.,  New  York  University;  M.A.,  Colum- 
bia University;  Ph.D.,  New  York  Univer- 
sity 

Edward  J.  Haupt,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Psychology 

B.A.E.,  University  of  Minnesota;  Ph.D., 
New  York  University 

Russell  Hayton,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Music 

B.Mus.,  Chicago  Conservatory;  B.Mus.  in 
Ed.,  Roosevelt  College;  M.S.M.,  Union 
Theological  Seminary;  Associate,  Ameri- 
can Guild  of  Organists 

Eleanor  C.  Healey,  Assistant  Professor  of 
English 

B.S.,  Boston  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
Columbia  University 

Joseph  C.  Hecht,  Professor  of  Distributive 
Education 

B.S.,  Long  Island  University;  M.A.,  Ed.D., 
New  York  University 

George  D.  Heiss,  Associate  Professor  of 
Education 

B.A.,  Pennsylvania  State  University; 
Ed.M.,  University  of  Maryland;  Ed.D., 
Rutgers — The  State  University 

Sophia  G.  Hinshalwood,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Geography 

B.A.,  Central  College  (la.);  M.A.,  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia 

Richard  Howard  Hodson,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Physics 

B.S.,  Trenton  State  College;  M.A.,  Mont- 
clair  State  College 

Harry  H.  Hoitsma,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Health  and  Physical  Education 
B.S.,  M.A.,  Ed.D.,  New  York  University 

George  A,   Horn,   Associate  Professor  of 
Health  and  Physical  Education 
B.S.,  Albright  College;  M.A.,  Ed.D.,  New 
York  University 

Juanita  W.  Hudson,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Home  Economics 

B.S.,  University  of  Illinois;  M.A.,  Colum- 
bia University 
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Jerry  T.   Ice,   Assistant   Director,   Evening 
Division 

B.A.,  Salem  College;  M.A.,  Montclair 
State  College 

Edward  W.   Johnson,   Associate  Professor 
of  Political  Science 

B.A.,  Rutgers — the  State  University;  M.A., 
New  School  for  Social  Research;  Ph.D., 
New  York  University 

Percy  E.  Johnston,  Assistant  Professor  of 
English 

B.A.,  Howard  University;  M.A.,  Mont- 
clair State  College 

Delford  a.  Jones,  Director,  T.R.Y. 
B.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

Bernard  Kahn,  Assistant  Professor  of  Fine 
Arts 

B.A.,  Brooklyn  College;  M.A.,  Columbia 
University 

Gilbert  Kahn,  Professor  of  Business  Edu- 
cation 

B.C.S.,  Rider  College;  M.A.,  Ed.D.,  New 
York  University 

Abraham  S.  Kampf,  Associate  Professor  of 
Fine  Arts 

B.S.,  School  of  Education,  New  York 
University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  New  School  for 
Social  Research 

RosALYN  T.    Kane,   Assistant   Professor   of 
Biology 

B.A.,  Hunter  College;  M.S.,  New  York 
University 

Ellen   Kauffman,   Associate   Professor  of 
Speech  and  Theater 

B.A.,  Pennsylvania  State  University;  M.A., 
Columbia  University 

James  P.   Keenen  III,  Assistant  Professor 
of  History 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

Frank  S.  Kelland,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Geography 

B.Ed.,  Keene  State  College;  M.A.,  Clark 
University 

Elizabeth  P.  Kelley,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Home  Economics 

B.S.,  Maryville  College;  M.A.,  New  York 
University 


Lawrence  B.  Kenyon,  Associate  Professor 
of  Education 

B.A.,  DePauw  University;  M.A.,  North- 
western University;  Ed.D.,  University  of 
Colorado 

Doris  E.  Kibbe,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin 
Ph.B.,  University  of  Vermont;  M.A., 
McGill  University 

Gilbert  Klajman,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Sociology 

B.A.,  Brooklyn  College;  M.A.,  Brandeis 
University 

Helene  Klibbe,  Assistant  Professor  of 
French 

Licence-es-lettres,  Universite  de  Paris 
(Sorbonne);  Ph.D.,  Syracuse  University 

Leah  K.  Koditschek,  Associate  Professor 
of  Biology  and  Deputy  Chairman,  Bi- 
ology Department 

B.A.,  Hunter  College;  M.A.,  Oberlin  Col- 
lege; Ph.D.,  Rutgers — ^The  State  Univer- 
sity 

William  G.  Koellner,  Associate  Professor 
of  Mathematics 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

Mark  A.  Koppel,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Psychology 

B.A.,  Columbia  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity; M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity 

Walter    E.    Kops,    Associate   Professor   of 
History  and  Social  Studies  Education 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

LuDWiK  Kowalski,  Associate  Professor  of 
Physics 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Polytechnic  Institute  (Warsaw, 
Poland);  Doctorat  es  Sciences,  L'Univer- 
site  de  Paris 

Doris  R.  Kraemer,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Psychology 

B.A.,  University  of  Newark;  M.A.,  Co- 
lumbia University;  Ph.D.,  Yeshiva  Uni- 
versity; Dip.  in  Clinical  Psychology, 
American  Board  of  Examiners  in  Psy- 
chology 

Jane  Krumacher,  Associate  Professor  of 
Psychology 

B.S.,  Rutgers — The  State  University; 
M.A.„  Ed.D.,  New  York  University 
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Richard   A.    Kyle,   Assistant  Professor   of 
Fine  Arts 

B.A.,  Paterson  State  College;  M.A.,  Co- 
lumbia University 

Marcoantonio  Lacatena,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Mathematics 

B.S.,  Fairleigh  Dickinson  University; 
M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

Wanda  B.  Lathom,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Music 
B.M.E.,  M.M.E.,  Kansas  University 

Audrey    J.    Leef,    Assistant    Professor    of 
Mathematics 

B.A.,  Montclair  State  College;  M.S., 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology 

Charlotte  Lockwood,  Associate  Professor 
of  Fine  Arts 

B.A.,  College  of  William  and  Mary;  B.S., 
Newark  State  College;  M.A.,  Columbia 
University 

Anthony  L.   Lovasco,   Assistant  Professor 
of  English 

B.A.,  Williams  College;  M.A.,  University 
of  Connecticut 

Leonard  K.  Lucenko,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Health  and  Physical  Education 
B.S.,  Temple  University;  M.A.,  New  York 
University 

RosEMARiE  McCauley,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Business  Studies 

B.A.,  Trenton  State  College;  M.A.,  Seton 
Hall  University 

y  William  C.  McCreath,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Fine  Arts 

Dip.,  Teachers  Training  College  (Dun- 
dee); B.F.A.,  University  of  Manitoba; 
M.F.A.,  Cranbrook  Academy  of  Art 

Clyde  W.  McElroy,  Professor  of  Speech 
and  Theater 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Baylor  University;  Ed.D., 
University  of  Virginia 

Morris  G.  McGee,  Associate  Professor  of 
English 

B.A.,  Montclair  State  College;  M.A., 
Ed.D.,  New  York  University 

Peter  F.  Macaluso,  Assistant  Professor  of 
History 

B.A.,  St.  Bonaventure  University;  M.A., 
Seton  Hall  University 


Wade  Sammis  MacConnell,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Speech 

B.A.,  Amherst  College;  M.A.,  Columbia 
University 

William  H.  Mak,  Instructor  of  Physics 
B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute 

Evan   M.    Maletsky,   Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College; 
Ph.D.,  New  York  University 

Clarence  T.  Maloney,  Associate  Professor 
of  Anthropology 

B.A.,  Southwestern  Agricultural  College 
(Texas);  M.A.,  New  York  University; 
Ph.D.,    University   of   Pennsylvania 

James  T.  Marshall,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Music 

B.A.,  Whitman  College;  M.A.,  University 
of  Washington 

Charles  H.  Martens,  Associate  Professor 
of  Fine  Arts 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  School  of  Art;  M.A., 
Ed.D.,  New  York  University 

Edward  C.   Martin,  Assistant  Director  of 
Students 

B.A.,  Newark  State  College;  M.Ed.,  Rut- 
gers— The  State  University 

Ilse   M.   Maxwell,  Assistant  Professor  of 
German 

M.A.,  Johannes-Gutenberg  University 
(Mainz) 

James  Twyford  Mehorter,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Psychology  and  Education 
B.S.,     M.A.,    University    of    Bridgeport;! 
D.A.G.S.,  Ed.D,  University  of  Virginia 

George  T.  Menake,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Political  Science 

B.A.,  St.  Peter's  College;  M.A.,  St.  John's 
University 

Frank  P.  Merlo,  Professor  of  Education 
B.A.,     M.A.,     Montclair    State     College; 
Ed.D.,  Rutgers— The  State  University 

Anne    Mickelson,    Assistant   Professor   of 
English 

B.S.,  New  York  University;  M.A.,  Rut- 
gers— The  State  University 
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Thomas  L.  Millard,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Education 

B.A.,  Rutgers — The  State  University;  M.A. 
Center  for  Human  Relations,  New  York 
University;  M.S.  Graduate  School  of  So- 
cial Work,  Columbia  University 

Edwin  Mills,  Assistant  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation 

B.A.,  Bob  Jones  University;  M.Ed., 
Florida  Atlantic  University 

Rose  S.  Minc,  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish 
B.A.,  Douglass  College;  M.A.,  Rutgers — 
The  State  University 

Ben  Minor,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics 
B.S.,  M.E.E.,  City  University  of  New 
York 

Phyllis   L.    Mirchin,    Instructor,    Business 
Studies 
B.S.  in  Ed.,  Paterson  State  College 

Bertha  G.  Modell,  Instructor,  Home  Econ- 
omics 
B.S.,  M.A.,  New  York  University 

Ellen  H.  Mohammed,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Fine  Arts 

B.S.,  Agricultural  and  Technical  College, 
(Greensboro,  N.C.);  M.A.,  Columbia 
University 

Karl  R.  Moll,  Associate  Professor  of 
Speech  and  Theater 

B.A.,  Westminister  College;  M.A.,  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University 

John  V.  Moore,  Associate  Professor  of 
German 

B.A.,  Harvard  University;  Ph.D.,  Prince- 
ton University 

Joseph  T.   Moore,   Assistant  Professor  of 
History  and  Social  Studies  Education 
B.S.,  Rutgers— The  State  University;  M.A., 
Montclair  State  College 

Lois  A.  More,  Associate  Professor  of  His- 
tory 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College; 
Ed.D.,  Columbia  University 

Dorothy  J.  Morse,  Professor  of  Music 
B.A.,   M.A.,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology; Ph.D.,  New  York  University 


Earl  E.  Mosier,  Professor  of  Education 
B.A.,   Hope   College;    M.S.,   Ph.D.,   Uni- 
versity of  Michigan 

Margaret  C.  Mudd,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Anthropology 

B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Chicago;  M.A., 
Columbia  University 

Margaret   R.    Mukherjee,   Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Home  Economics 
B.S.,  Cornell  University;  M.A.,  Michigan 
State  University 

Wa-Njao    Mwangi,    Assistant  Professor   of 
History 

B.A.,  Wayne  State  University;  M.Sc, 
City  University  of  New  York  (Queens 
College) 

Louis   C.    Nanassy,    Professor   of   Business 
Studies 

B.S.,  Indiana  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
M.A.,  Ohio  State  University;  Ed.D.,  Co- 
lumbia University 

Gideon    Nettler,    Assistant    Professor    of 
Mathematics 

B.S.,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute; 
M.S.,  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn 

William    P.    Nye,    Assistant   Professor   of 
Sociology 

B.S.,  Tufts  University;  M.A.,  New  School 
for  Social  Research 

Edward  E.  O'Connell,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Fine  Arts 

B.S.,  Hofstra  University;  M.F.A.,  Pratt 
Institute 

Helen  Olive,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology 

B.A.,  Queens  College;  M.A.,  City  Univer- 
sity of  New  York;  Ph.D.,  New  York 
University 

George  A.   Olsen,   Assistant  Professor  of 
Industrial  Education  and  Technology 
B.S.,  Newark  State  College;  M.A.,  Mont- 
clair State  College 

Mario  F.  Oneglia,  Associate  Professor  of 
Music 

B.Mus.,  Manhattan  School  of  Music; 
M.A.,  Prof.  Dip.,  Ed.D.,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity 
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Anna  C.  Pai,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 
B.A.,  Sweet  Briar  College;  M.A.,  Bryn 
Mawr  College;  Ph.D.,  Albert  Einstein 
College  of  Medicine,  Yeshiva  University 

William  R.  Parzynski,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Mathematics 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Stevens  Institute  of 
Technology 

Catherine  J.  Paskert,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Health  and  Physical  Education 
B.S.,    Panzer    College;    M.A.,    Columbia 
University 

J.  Raymond  Paul,  Assistant  Professor  of 
English 

B.A.,  Princeton  University;  M.A.,  Colum- 
bia University 

James  P.  Pettegrove,  Professor  of  English 
B.A.,  Bowdoin  College;  B.A.,  Oxford 
University;  M.A.,  Harvard  University 

George  P.  Placek,  Associate  Professor  of 
Physical  Sciences 

B.A.,  Montclair  State  College;  M.A.,  Co- 
lumbia University 

Gordon   S.    Plummer,    Professor  of   Fine 
Arts 
B.A.,  M.S.,  Ed.D.,  Indiana  University 

Murray   Present,    Assistant   Professor   of 
Music 
B.Mus.,  Michigan  State  University 

Dorothy  M.  Priesing,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Music 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Columbia  University;  Di- 
ploma, Julliard  School  of  Music;  Ad- 
vanced Study  (Nadia  Boulanger) 

Sara  F.  Prieto,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Spanish 

B.A.,  B.S.,  Institututo  de  la  Habana;  Doc- 
tor en  Filosofia  y  Letras,  Universidad  de 
la  Habana 

Robert  C.  Ramsdell,  Associate  Professor 
of  Geology 

B.A.,  Lehigh  University;  M.S.,  Rutgers — 
The  State  University;  M.A.,  Princeton 
University 

Herbert  E.  Reaske,  Assistant  Professor  of 
English 

B.A.,  Yale  University;  M.A.,  Columbia 
University 


John    G.    Redd,   Professor   of   Health    and 
Physical  Education 

B.S.,  Ohio  State  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Michigan 

Maynard  L.   Rich,  Associate  Professor  of 
Religion 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Indiana  State  University;  B.D., 
Ph.D.,  Drew  University 

Morton   D.    Rich,   Assistant  Professor   of 
English 

B.A.,  Cornell  University;  M.Ed.,  Rutgers 
— The  State  University 

Eloisa  Rivera-Rivera,  Associate  Professor 
of  Spanish 

B.A.,  University  of  Puerto  Rico;  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

John   P.   Roberts,   Associate  Professor  of 
English 

B.A.,  Union  College;  M.A.,  Columbia 
University 

Jerome  Rockwood,  Associate  Professor  of 

Speech  and  Theater 

B.A.,   Brooklyn   College;    M.A.,   Western 

Reserve    University;    Ph.D.,    New    York 

University 

Louis  J.  M.  Roederer,  Associate  Professor 
of  Foreign  Languages 
Bachelier  en  Droit  et  Econ.  Pol.,  Licencie 
en  Droit,  Universite  de  Lyon 

Helene    S.    Ross,    Associate    Professor   of 
Fine  Arts 

B.F.A.,  B.S.,  in  Education,  M.F.A.,  Stella 
Elkins  Tyler  School  of  Fine  Arts,  Temple 
University 

Albert  David  Rossetti,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Business  Studies 

B.S.,  Trenton  State  College;  M.A.,  Mont- 
clair State  College 

Helen   E.    Royer,   Associate   Professor   of 
History 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Bucknell  University;  Ph.D., 
Pennsylvania  State  College 

Dorothy  R.   Rudy,  Assistant  Professor  of 
English 

B.A.,  Queens  College;  M.A.,  Columbia 
University 
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Doris  H.  Ruslink,  Associate  Professor  of 
Home  Economics 

B.S.,  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York  (Buffalo);  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  New  York 
University 

Jack  Sacher,  Associate  Professor  of  Music 
B.A.,  Middlebury  College;  M.A.,  Ed.D., 
Columbia  University 

George    E.    Salt,    Associate    Professor   of 
English  and  Education 
B.A.,  North  Central  College;  M.A.,  North- 
western University 

May  D.  Sandford,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Home  Economics 

B.A.,  Cornell  University;  M.A.,  Ed.D., 
Columbia  University 

Marie  Sawitz,  Assistant  Professor  of  Bi- 
ology 

B.A.,  Hunter  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Co- 
lumbia University 

Frances  Scher,   Instructor,   Economics 
B.A.,    Smith    College;    M.A.,    Columbia 
University 

Marion  Schiebel,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Fine  Arts 

B.A.,  Brooklyn  College;  M.A.,  Columbia 
University 

Joan     Schleede,     Associate    Professor    of 
Health  and  Physical  Education 
B.S.,  M.A.,  Ed.D.,  New  York  University 

Henry  E.  Schmidt,  Associate  Professor  of 
Health  and  Physical  Education 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

Fred   C.    Schumm,   Assistant  Professor  of 
Industrial  Education  and  Technology 
B.A.,  Newark  State  College;  M.A.,  Mont- 
clair State  College 

Douglas  M.  Schwegel,  Associate  Professor 
of  English 

B.A.,  Lake  Forest  College;  M.A.,  George 
Washington  University;  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Minnesota 

David  C.  Scott,  Instructor,  Philosophy 

B.A.,  University  of  Kansas;  M.A.,   Yale 

University 
Ann    G.    Seidler,    Assistant    Professor    of 

Speech  and  Theater 

B.A.,  Smith  College;  M.A.,   Ph.D.,  New 

York  University 


Jerome  M.  Seidman,  Professor  of  Psychol- 
ogy and  Education 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Rutgers— the  State  University; 
Ph.D.,  New  York  University 

Madeleine  A.  Sergent,  Assistant  Professor 
of  French 

Baccalaureat,  Universite  de  Poitiers;  Dip., 
de  La  Escuela  Central  de  Idiomas  (Ma- 
drid); M.A.,  University  of  Colorado 

John  Seymour,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology 

B.S.,  Paterson  State  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
New  York  University 

William    Shadel,    Assistant    Professor    of 
Music 

B.A.,  Montclair  State  College;  M.Mus., 
Manhattan  School  of  Music 

Abbie  F.   Shapiro,  Associate  Professor  of 
Psychology 

B.A.,  New  York  University;  M.A.,  Mont- 
clair State  College;  Ed.D.,  Rutgers— The 
State  University 

Gladys  S.  Sherdell,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Distributive  Education 
B.B.A.,  St.  John's  University;  M.A.,  Co- 
lumbia University 

B.    Ernest   Shore,    Assistant  Professor  of 
Foreign  Languages 

B.A.,  McMaster  University;  M.A.,  Har- 
vard University 

Paul   P.    Shubeck,    Assistant   Professor   of 
Biology 

B.S.,  Seton  Hall  University;  M.A.,  Mont- 
clair State  College;  Ph.D.,  Rutgers— The 
State  University 

Miriam  Silver,  Assistant  Professor  of  Home 
Economics 

B.A.,  Douglass  College;  M.S.,  Bank  Street 
College  of  Education 

Max  a.  Sobel,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
B.A.,     Montclair     State     College;     M.A., 
Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Donald  E.  Sobolik,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Speech 
B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Nebraska 

Robert     Soffer,     Assistant    Professor    of 
French  and  German 

B.A.,  New  York  University;  M.A.,  Co- 
lumbia University 
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Madeline  Jones  Solter,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  English 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

Betty  K.  Sommer,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Health  and  Physical  Education 
Dip.,  Hellerau-Laxenburg  (Dalcroze)  Col- 
lege for  Fundamental  Movement,  Educa- 
tion, Eurhythmies  and  Modern  Dance 
(Vienna);  Teaching  Certificates  (Prague) 

Enid  M.  Standring,  Assistant  Professor  of 
French  and  German 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Manchester  University  Licence- 
es-Lettres,  Besangon  University;  Ph.D., 
New  York  University 

Philip     Stetson,     Assistant    Professor    of 
French 
B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Chicago 

Ruth  Carol  Stewart,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Mathematics 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Rutgers — ^The  State  Univer- 
sity; M.A.,  Columbia  University;  Ed.D„ 
Rutgers — The  State  University 

Carole  B.  Stone,  Assistant  Professor  of 
English 

B.A.,  New  York  University;  M.A.,  Rut- 
gers— The  State  University 

Robert  Francis  Streetman,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Religion 

A.A.,  Holmes  Junior  College;  B.A.,  Mill- 
saps  College;  B.D.,  Duke  University 
Divinity  School;  S.T.M.,  Pacific  School 
of  Religion;  Ph.D.,  Drew  University 

Vera  Struble,  Assistant  Professor  of  Ger- 
man 

M.A,,  University  of  Mainz,  Interpreters' 
Institute 

Ira  R.  Sugarman,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Psychology 

B.A.,  New  York  University;  M.S.,  Ph.D., 
Columbia  University 

Timothy  F.  Sullivan,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Health  and  Physical  Education 
B.S.,  Cortland  College;  M.S.  Ithaca  Col- 
lege. 

Janet  Susi,  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish 
B.A.,  Douglass  College;  M.A.,  Middle- 
bury  College;  M.A.  Columbia  University 


Lillian  Szklarczyk,  Associate  Professor  of 
French 

B.A.,  Hunter  College;  M.A.,  Middlebury 
College;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Marilyn    Taigia,    Assistant    Professor    of 
Health  and  Physical  Education 
B.S.,    Panzer    College;    M.A.,    Columbia 
University 

Eidola  Jean  Talley,  Associate  Professor  of 
Education 

B.    Journ.,    University    of    Texas;    M.A., 
University  of  Rhode  Island 

March  A  P.  Tatkon,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Anthropology 

B.A.,  Hunter  College;   M.A.,  New  York 
University 

/Robert  W.  Taylor,  Assistant  Professor  of 
History 

B.A.,   Washington   University;   M.A.,   St. 
Louis  University 

Charles  J.  Teryek,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Industrial  Education  and  Technology 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

Tete    H.    Tetens,    Assistant    Professor    of 
Education 

B.S.,    Union    College;     M.A.,    Columbia 
University 

Terry    Trilling,    Instructor,    Speech    and 
Theater 

B.A.,  Hunter  College;   M.A.,  New  York 
University 

Anita  E.  Uhia,  Assistant  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation 

B.A.,     Fairleigh     Dickinson     University; 
M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

Palmina  a.  Uzzolino,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Business  Studies 

B.S.,  New  York  University;  M.A.,  Cath- 
olic University  of  America 

Joseph   L.   Venturini,   Assistant  Professor 
of  Education 

B.S.,    Glassboro    State    College;    M.Ed., 
Rutgers — The  State  University 

Ralph  A.  Vernacchia,  Associate  Professor 
of  Fine  Arts 

B.A.,    San    Diego    State    College;    M.A., 
Columbia  University 
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Hazel    M.    Wacker,    Professor   of   Health 
and  Physical  Education 
B.P.E.,  Panzer  College;   M.A.,  Montclair 
State  College;  Ed.D.,  New  York  Univer- 
sity 

William  C.  Walsh,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Mathematics 

B.A.,  Grove  City  College;  M.A.,  Mont- 
clair State  College 

Ruth  A.  Ward,  Assistant  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation 

B.A.,  Marymount  College;  M.A.,  Pater- 
son  State  College 

Helen  B.  Warner,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Chemistry 

B.S.,  University  of  Maryland;  M.S.,  Rut- 
gers— The  State  University 

Emily  T.   Waters,   Assistant  Professor  of 
Music 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College 

Brian  B.   Watkins,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Fine  Arts 
B.F.A.,  Yale  University 

Victor    Weeraratne,    Associate    Professor 
of  Biology 

B.S.,  University  of  Ceylon,  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  New  Hampshire 

Walter  R.  Westphal,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Mathematics 

B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York 
(Buffalo);  M.A.,  Columbia  University; 
M.A.,  University  of  Illinois 

Benjamin  F.  Wilkes,  Professor  of  Music 
B.S.,  M.S.,  JuiUiard  School  of  Music; 
Ed.D.,  Columbia  University;  L'Univer- 
sita,  Perugia;  Santa  Cecilia  Conservatory, 
Rome:  Giuseppe  Verdi  Conservatory, 
Milan 


Robert  Bruce  Williams,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Education 

B.A.,  Occidental  College;  Ed.M.,  Ed.D., 
Rutgers — The  State  University 

Thomas  L,  Wilson,  Associate  Professor  of 
Chemistry 

B.S.,  Wooster  College;  M.S.,  University 
of  Washington;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chi- 
cago 

Thomas    J.    Wilt,    Assistant   Professor    of 
Music 

B.Mus.,  M.Mus.,  Eastman  School  of 
Music,  University  of  Rochester 

Kenneth  C.  Wolff,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Mathematics 

B.A.,  Montclair  State  College;  M.A., 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

Peter   F.   Worms,   Associate   Professor   of 
Psychology 

B.B.A.,  M.S.,  City  College  of  New  York; 
Ed.D.,  Rutgers — The  State  University 

Albert    Zabady,     Associate    Professor    of 
Chemistry 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Montclair  State  College; 
M.S.T.,  University  of  New  Hampshire 

Louis    E.    Zerbe,    Associate    Professor    of 
Music 

B.Mus.,  American  Conservatory  of  Mu- 
sic; B.A.,  Kansas  Wesleyan  University; 
M.Mus.,  Jordan  Conservatory  of  Music 

Louis   B.    ZiMMER,    Assistant   Professor   of 
History 

B.S.,  Cortland  State  College;  M.A.,  New 
York  University 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 


ACCREDITATION 


Montclair  State  College  is  a  fully  accredited  member  of  the  Middle  States 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.  The  College  is  also  an  accredited 
member  of  the  National  Council  for  the  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education. 

HISTORY 

In  1903  the  State  Board  of  Education  recommended  that  a  Normal  School 
be  estabUshed  in  northern  New  Jersey.  In  1927  the  State  Board  of  Education 
established  a  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair  for  the  education  of  teachers 
for  secondary  schools.  The  first  class  graduated  from  the  four-year  college 
curriculum  in  June,  1930.  Part-Time  and  Extension  courses  were  added  to  the 
College  program  in  1929,  and  the  Summer  Session  in  1930.  In  the  spring  of  1932 
the  State  Board  of  Education  empowered  the  College  to  give  graduate  courses 
and  grant  the  Master's  degree.  In  1958  the  State  Board  of  Education  approved 
the  consolidation  of  Panzer  College  of  Physical  Education  and  Hygiene  with 
Montclair  State  Teachers  College  as  the  Panzer  School  of  Physical  Education 
and  Hygiene  with  a  major  in  the  field  of  health  and  physical  education. 

As  of  July  1,  1958,  the  official  name  of  the  College  became  Montclair 
State  College. 

Montclair  admitted  the  first  group  of  students  into  its  arts  and  sciences 
programs  in  the  fall  of  1966.  By  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966  the  governance 
of  Montclair  State  College  was  transferred  to  the  newly  created  State  Board  of 
Higher  Education  and  to  the  Montclair  State  College  Board  of  Trustees  on  July  1, 
1967.  Since  then  Montclair's  multi-purpose  functions  have  consistently  expanded. 
The  College  currently  offers  eighteen  arts  and  sciences  programs  in  addition  to 
its  teacher  preparation  courses  of  study. 

STATEMENT  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

For  over  sixty  years,  Montclair  State  College  has  endeavored  to  be 
loyal  to  the  basic  needs  of  higher  education:  recruiting  a  scholarly,  dedicated 
faculty;  selecting  earnest  students  of  high  academic  standing;  devising  and  operat- 
ing as  full  and  thorough  a  curriculum  as  possible;  providing  extracurricular 
experiences  to  extend  and  enrich  the  cultural  horizon  of  the  college  community; 
keeping  alert  for  opportunities  to  make  the  educational  process  increasingly 
effective;  emphasizing  the  importance  of  the  individual  in  an  expanding  society. 
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Although  Montclair  was  originally  an  institution  devoted  to  teacher  prepara- 
tion, the  school's  objectives  have  always  been  more  than  professional.  One 
faculty  member  of  long  standing  adds:  "Montclair  believes  that  the  goal  of  the 
educational  process  is  the  freeing  of  people  from  myopic  thinking  and  action 
to  see  what  vision,  activated  by  the  arts  and  sciences,  can  accomplish."  Montclair 
has,  therefore,  been  guided  by  the  philosophy  that  the  questing  mind,  creative 
thinking,  and  dedicated  discipline  best  characterize  the  educational  process. 

The  philosophy  underlying  the  College's  existence,  from  first  to  last,  has 
been  large  enough  to  include  both  the  student  preparing  for  a  particular  profession 
and  the  student  preparing  for  the  myriad  tasks  in  a  world  of  limitless  frontiers. 

The  mission  of  Montclair  State  College  is  the  highest  quality  of  teaching  and 
learning  in  the  principal  disciplines  constituting  what  man  knows  explicitly;  pro- 
pounding new  questions  and  advancing  knowledge  in  these  disciplines  through  the 
highest  possible  levels  of  research  and  artistic  expression;  synthesizing  and  analyzing 
knowledge  as  it  is  created  in  education,  industry,  government,  voluntary  group  and 
individual  performance;  serving  the  public  interest  by  deliberate  expression  of 
alternative  perspectives  on  broad  social  issues  and  by  the  development  of  alterna- 
tive policy  proposals  for  the  resolution  of  these  social  issues;  helping  resolve  the 
high  level  informational,  advisory,  and  knowledge  application  requirements  of 
modem  society  in  all  the  basic  social  institutions;  providing  for  the  optimum  de- 
velopment of  individual  non-cognitive  and  affective  capabilities;  and  assisting  the 
student  to  comprehend  and  to  develop  a  philosophy  about  all  his  roles  in  society — 
intellectual,  aesthetic,  economic,  moral,  social-recreational,  physical,  and  civic. 

The  instructional  program  in  the  arts,  sciences,  and  professions  will  be  both 
on  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  levels.  The  full-time  faculty  will  be  responsible 
for  both  levels.  The  disciplines  are  organized  into  schools,  but  students  will  have 
free  choice  to  pursue  fields  of  interest  in  any  school  as  part  of  their  education  and 
faculty  may  be  assigned  to  more  than  one  school.  The  instructional  program  will 
be  coordinated  by  the  Vice  President  for  Instruction  through  a  council  composed 
of  the  Deans,  faculty,  and  students  of  the  several  schools. 

The  College  is  organized  under  vice  presidents  into  the  three  basic  divisions 
of  instruction;  research  and  services;  and  business  affairs.  This  organization  reflects 
the  concern  at  Montclair  State  for  major  attention  to  research,  policy  studies  and 
service  programs  relevant  to  the  needs  of  the  New  Jersey  and  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area  and  the  concern  for  the  integration  of  these  with  the  instructional 
program.  The  research  and  service  division  is  organized  into  sub-groups,  one  of 
which  is  under  a  vice  provost  for  research  and  information  services.  This  group 
includes  the  library,  media  center,  college  press,  computer  center,  and  research 
bureaus.  While  these  will  have  their  own  personnel,  faculty  will  also  serve  in  these 
groups.  The  full-time  personnel  of  the  group  will  participate  in  the  all-college 
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senate.  The  community  service  group  is  formed  in  the  manner  and  will  also  include 
faculty  and  students  in  specific  projects  and  share  a  role  in  the  all-college  senate. 
Both  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  the  instructional,  research  and  public  service 
functions  will  be  integrated. 

The  unique  aspects  of  Montclair  State  College  are  expressed  in  its  recent 
formation  into  six  schools,  each  organized  upon  disciplines  forming  a  coherent 
frame  of  reference.  The  arrangement  of  disciplines  into  schools  permits  a  specific 
organization  for  each  discipline  grouping  that  is  rationally  suited  to  the  differences 
among  disciplines,  provides  focused  leadership  upon  the  problems  of  those  disci- 
plines, and  arranges  students  into  interest  groups  that  permit  the  individual  to  be 
met  in  affective  as  well  as  intellectual  terms.  Each  of  the  schools  is  charged  with 
ordering  its  affairs  to  serve  the  College  missions  in  the  terms  most  applicable  to  the 
disciplines  involved.  At  the  same  time,  the  several  schools  will  develop  a  unique 
balance  among  the  College  missions — the  School  of  Applied  Arts  and  Sciences 
will  be  particularly  concerned  with  the  knowledge  applications  mission  while  the 
School  of  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences  will  more  likely  emphasize  the  advance- 
ment of  knowledge  mission.  However,  this  will  be  a  matter  of  emphasis,  not  an 
exclusion  of  functions  from  any  school. 

Another  unique  aspect  of  the  College  emerges  from  its  location  near  the 
center  of  the  world's  largest  metropolitan  region  and  in  the  heart  of  the  eastern 
megalopolis.  In  its  instructional,  research  and  application  missions  the  College  will 
pay  particular  attention  to  the  problems  inherent  in  massive,  pluralistic  and  con- 
centrated social  organization. 

The  College  is  also  uniquely  dedicated  to  building  its  programs  through 
inter-institutional  cooperation  in  all  of  the  functional  areas  of  its  mission,  at  both 
the  undergraduate  and  graduate  levels  so  that  it  may  adequately  respond  to  the 
rapid  growth  in  the  number  of  students  who  will  seek  higher  education  over  the 
next  thirty  years,  the  explosive  growth  of  knowledge,  and  the  accelerating  depen- 
dence of  all  societal  functions  upon  immediate  application  of  the  latest  findings  in 
every  field  of  knowledge.  To  a  greater  than  usual  degree,  the  College  wishes  to 
respond  to  the  changes  in  social  structure  and  in  the  relationship  of  young  people 
to  learning  by  developing,  to  the  highest  degree  possible,  interdisciplinary  study, 
independent  learning,  off-campus  involvement,  and  direct  utilization  of  original 
materials  by  both  undergraduate  and  graduate  students. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  ORGANIZATION 

The  College  is  organized  for  administrative  purposes  into  three  divisions: 
Instruction,  Administration,  and  Business  and  Financial  Services.  Each  division's 
chief  executive  officer  is  a  Vice  President.  The  Division  of  Administration  is  headed 
by  the  Executive  Vice  President  and  Provost.  The  President  of  the  College  admin- 
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isters  through  these  divisions  with  the  advice  and  counsel  of  various  administration, 
faculty  and  student  committees  including  the  Coordinating  Committee,  whose  mem- 
bership is  divided  among  all  three  groups. 

PARKING 

All  students  who  are  eligible  to  drive  automobiles  on  the  campus  are  re- 
quired to  register  their  automobiles  and  display  a  current  decal  according  to  the 
instructions  which  are  issued  by  the  Office  of  the  Parking  Director.  Students  must 
sign  an  agreement  to  observe  all  traffic  and  parking  regulations.  Failure  to  observe 
these  regulations  may  result  in  the  loss  of  parking  privileges.  The  parking  facilities 
are  severely  over  taxed,  and  no  student  is  assured  a  parking  space  as  part  of  admis- 
sion to  the  College. 

Because  of  limited  parking  facilities,  dormitory  students  and  students  living 
within  two  miles  of  the  campus  are  not  permitted  to  park  their  automobiles  on 
campus.  Commuting  students  are  encouraged  to  organize  car  pools  and  to  use 
public  transportation  in  order  to  conserve  parking  space. 

FACULTY-STUDENT  COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION 

The  Faculty-Student  Cooperative  Association  is  a  non-profit  corporation 
organized  to  operate  the  College  Supply  Store,  vending  machines,  and  other  student 
services.  The  governing  board  is  made  up  of  student,  faculty,  and  alumni  repre- 
sentatives. 

THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

All  graduates  of  Montclair  are  members  of  the  Alumni  Association  and  are 
active  members  if  they  make  an  annual  gift.  Association  officers,  the  executive 
board,  and  the  executive  secretary  plan  a  schedule  of  events  for  all  graduates  and 
their  guests.  ALUMNI  LIFE  is  mailed  to  each  graduate  several  times  a  year,  giving 
news  of  activities  of  the  College,  the  faculty,  and  the  alumni.  In  addition,  an  annual 
magazine,  the  ALUMNI  FORUM,  is  published  and  sent  to  all  active  members. 

The  Alumni  Association  strives  to  continue  friendships  among  its  members 
and  with  the  College.  There  are  several  regional  clubs. 

The  alumni  maintain  an  office  in  College  Hall,  and  through  their  program 
of  annual  giving  support  the  many  activities  of  the  College  and  of  the  College 
Development  Fund. 

INTERNATIONAL  AND  OFF-CAMPUS  LEARNING  PROGRAM 

The  office  of  International  and  Off-Campus  Learning  has  the  responsibility 
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for  coordinating  the  various  off-campus  credit  programs  offered  by  the  several 
schools  of  the  college.  This  may  take  the  form  of  both  structured  and  unstructured 
programs  of  study  either  abroad  or  in  the  United  States.  It  is  the  policy  of  the 
college  to  encourage  learning  through  involvement  in  academically  sound  programs 
off  the  campus. 

The  International  and  Off-Campus  Learning  Office  already  coordinates  a 
program  for  the  Department  of  Sociology  which  includes  an  extemship,  a  practi- 
cum,  and  a  program  of  independent  study,  each  of  which  earn  three  college  credits. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  office  coordinates  all  Foreign  and  Domestic  Exchange 
Programs,  the  Experiment  in  International  Living,  the  Summer  Session  in  the 
British  Isles,  and  the  Copenhagen,  England,  and  Scotland  Semester. 

Students  may  earn  academic  credit  by  participating  in  foreign  and  domestic 
field  studies  trips.  The  current  study  trips  are  to  the  Virgin  Islands,  Florida,  and 
the  British  Isles,  with  additional  study  tours  under  development.  The  trips  to  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  Rorida  take  place  during  Christmas  and  Spring  Vacation  while 
the  British  Isle  Tour  is  conducted  in  the  summer.  Two  college  credits  are  awarded 
to  each  participant  of  the  winter  and  spring  tours  and  students  on  the  three  week 
summer  field  study  course  receive  three  credits.  Charter  trips  abroad  are  also 
coordinated  by  this  office  which  allow  students,  faculty,  administration,  and  alumni 
to  fly  to  Europe  at  substantial  savings. 

Communication  with  groups  who  have  interests  which  are  international  in 
nature  can  be  of  mutual  benefit.  Therefore,  this  office  will  act  as  liaison  between 
the  college  and  these  groups. 

In  addition  to  the  off-campus  experience,  an  on-campus  International 
Cultural  Program  Center  is  being  planned.  This  building  will  provide  a  place  where 
international  fine  and  performing  arts  would  be  presented  and  also  allow  visiting 
foreign  students  and  guests  to  stay  for  short  periods  of  time. 


THE  MONTCLAIR  STATE  COLLEGE  DEVELOPMENT  FUND 

Although  New  Jersey  provides  the  basic  requirements  for  all  Montclair 
State's  students,  the  College  Development  Fund  supplies,  through  voluntary  sup- 
port, the  extra  ingredients  for  a  well-rounded  education. 

A  Board  of  Trustees,  consisting  of  friends  of  the  College,  parents,  alumni, 
faculty  and  student  representatives,  provides  direction  for  this  organization,  whose 
activities  include  bringing  distinguished  cultural  groups  to  the  College,  the  purchase 
of  fine  art  and  scholarly  books,  the  underwriting  of  the  cost  of  further  study  for 
students  and  faculty,  and  the  encouragement  of  travel  for  both.  The  Fund  will  also 
contribute  toward  the  creation  of  additions  to  the  campus,  i.e.,  a  new  Student  Union 
Building,  an  Art  Gallery,  etc. 
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OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  INFORMATION 

The  office  sends  out  news  releases,  feature  stories,  and  photographs  regard- 
ing college  events  and  student  and  faculty  activities  to  newspapers,  magazines, 
scholarly  journals,  and  radio  and  television  stations.  Students  are  asked  to  fill  out 
a  background  card  at  the  beginning  of  each  school  year  to  facilitate  sending  news 
about  them  to  their  hometown  papers. 

The  office  also  supervises  a  number  of  publications,  arranges  campus  tours 
for  community  organizations,  maintains  a  Faculty  Speakers  Bureau  and  Student 
Program  Service,  serves  as  liaison  between  the  college  and  various  community 
groups,  and  assists  in  planning  special  events  of  interest  to  the  college  and  com- 
munity. 


Cafeteria  at  Lunchtime 
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ADMISSIONS 

Montclair  State  College  enrolls  students  from  New  Jersey,  other  states,  and 
from  foreign  countries. 

New  Jersey  applicants  should  be  prepared  to  submit  evidence  of  bona  fide 
residency  in  the  state.  To  qualify  for  in-state  fees,  a  student  must  be  a  resident  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  for  a  period  of  six  months  prior  to  registration.  Proof  of 
residency  may  be  required  annually  as  the  student  continues  at  Montclair. 

Admission  requirements  are  described  for  three  groups:  those  entering  the 
freshman  class;  those  entering  as  undergraduate  transfer  students  from  another 
college;  and  those  entering  the  Graduate  Division. 

I.    ADMISSION  TO  THE   FRESHMAN   CLASS 

A.  Applications 

All  requests  for  application  forms  or  inquiries  for  information  concerning 
admission  should  be  addressed  to: 

DIRECTOR  OF  ADMISSIONS 

MONTCLAIR  STATE  COLLEGE 

UPPER   MONTCLAIR,   NEW  JERSEY  07043 

No  application  for  admission  will  be  considered  unless  it  is  accompanied 
by  a  $10.00  non-refundable  fee. 

1.  Transfer  Applications 

No  student  who  has  been  fully  matriculated  at  another  college  or  uni- 
versity may  apply  as  a  freshman  applicant.  Instead,  he  must  file  an  applica- 
tion for  transfer  admission.  See  "II.  ADMISSION  AS  AN  UNDERGRAD- 
UATE TRANSFER  STUDENT." 

2.  Regular  Decision  Applications 

All  candidates  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  under  the  Regular 
Decision  Program  should  file  applications  in  the  Office  of  Admissions 
before  February  15th  of  the  year  in  which  entrance  is  desired.  Application 
forms  are  available  from  late  summer  (one  year  prior  to  date  of  desired 
admission)  through  February  1.  Beginning  December  1st,  completed  ap- 
plications will  be  reviewed,  and  the  student  will  be  notified  of  his  status. 
The  earlier  a  student  has  his  application  complete,  the  sooner  he  will  learn 
of  the  Admissions  Committee's  decision. 

An  accepted  student  must  pay  a  non-refundable  advance  fee  of  $35.00 
by  May  1st  to  hold  his  place  in  the  freshman  class.  The  advance  fee  is 
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applied  against  the  student  service  fee  when  he  enters  Montclair.  All  fees 
are  subject  to  change. 

3.  Early  Decision  Applications 

Students  who  desire  to  attend  Montclair  as  their  first  choice  college,  and 
who  are  thus  willing  to  delay  making  applications  to  other  colleges,  may 
apply  for  Early  Decision  and  notification.  The  deadline  for  receiving  such 
applications  is  November  1;  notification  will  be  made  on  December  1, 
allowing  ample  time  for  unsuccessful  candidates  to  apply  elsewhere.  Stu- 
dents accepted  under  the  Early  Decision  Program  must  submit  a  non- 
refundable advance  deposit  of  $35.00  to  hold  their  place  in  the  freshman 
class  by  January  15. 

All  deferred  applications  will  be  reviewed  following  receipt  of  7th 
semester  grade  reports  from  the  secondary  school.  The  candidate's  desire 
to  enter  Montclair  as  his  first  choice  college  is  the  most  important  factor 
to  be  considered  in  deciding  whether  to  apply  for  early  or  regular  decision. 

4.  Economic  Opportunity  Fund  Applications 

Admission  into  New  Jersey's  colleges  is  highly  competitive  as  a  result  of 
the  state's  extreme  shortage  of  college  seats.  Consequently,  many  New  Jer- 
sey students  with  good  academic  potential  who  lack  the  competitive  admis- 
sions credentials  are  unable  to  obtain  a  college  seat. 

The  New  Jersey  Department  of  Higher  Education  is  attempting  to  re- 
solve these  problems  in  two  manners :  1 )  by  providing  more  monies  for  the 
expansion  of  New  Jersey  higher  education  facilities;  and  2)  with  the  Edu- 
cational Opportunity  Fund  Act  of  1968. 

The  Educational  Opportunity  Fund  Act  is  an  attempt  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  Higher  Education  to  encourage  New  Jersey  colleges  to  expand 
their  supportive  services  and  curricula  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  students 
with  good  academic  potential  whether  or  not  they  possess  the  competitive 
admissions  credentials.  The  Act  respects  the  fact  that  academic  records  do 
not  always  accurately  reflect  academic  potential  and/or  ability.  Therefore, 
the  Act  attempts  to  equalize  the  opportunities  for  college  admissions  among 
all  the  various  groups  in  which  good  academic  potential  may  be  found. 

Montclair  State  College  has  introduced  an  Educational  Opportunity 
Fund  (E.O.F.)  Program  in  order  to  insure  that  the  college  appeals  to  a 
wider  variety  of  student  abilities,  interests,  and  needs.  In  that  the  regular 
college  procedures  are  already  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  students 
who  have  good  ability  and  strong  credentials,  the  E.O.F.  Program  is  de- 
signed to  meet  the  needs  of  the  students  who  have  good  ability  which  may 
not  be  accurately  illustrated  by  their  credentials. 
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Candidates  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Fund  Program  should  file  applications  in  the  Office  of  Ad- 
missions before  February  15th  of  the  year  in  which  entrance  is  desired. 

Once  a  student  is  accepted  into  Montclair  State's  E.O.F.  Program,  he  is 
provided  with  a  series  of  supportive  features  that  are  essential  if  that  stu- 
dent is  to  obtain  those  skills  necessary  for  success  on  the  college  level.  The 
following  are  supplemental  services  in  which  the  E.O.F.  students  become 
involved: 

a.  After  admission,  each  student  is  tested  and  assigned  to  a  reading  lab. 
The  amount  of  time  each  student  must  spend  in  the  lab  depends  di- 
rectly on  the  extent  of  the  deficiencies  reflected  on  that  student's 
test  results. 

b.  Each  student  is  evaluated  individually  and  financial  aid  is  provided 
according  to  need  and  eligibility.  Every  student  is  expected  to  con- 
tribute something  toward  financing  this  education. 

c.  A  coordinated  tutorial  program  each  student  with  the  tutors  he  needs 
in  areas  of  weakness. 

d.  Each  student  is  required  to  see  an  E.O.F.  counselor  at  regular  in- 
tervals to  avoid  having  daily  problems  escalate  into  crises. 

Above  and  beyond  these  services,  the  E.O.F.  student  must  fulfill  all  the 
requirements  and  demands  placed  on  any  other  Montclair  State  student  for  gradu- 
ation. 

B.  Entrance  Examinations 

Freshman  applicants  shall  take  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  of  the  Col- 
lege Entrance  Examination  Board.  Early  Decision  applicants  must  take 
the  S.A.T.  no  later  than  the  July  test  date  following  their  junior  year; 
Regular  Decision  and  E.O.F.  candidates,  no  later  than  December  of  their 
senior  year.  Application  should  be  made  to  the  applicant's  high  school  or 
directly  to  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  P.O.  Box  592,  Prince- 
ton, New  Jersey  08540,  at  least  four  weeks  before  the  desired  examination 
date. 

C.  Placement  Examinations 

All  candidates  who  are  accepted  for  admission  will  be  required  to  submit 
scores  from  three  Achievement  Tests  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  before  they  may  enroll.  Of  the  three  Achievment  Tests,  one  must  be 
English  Composition  and  one  must  be  in  a  foreign  language.  The  third  Achieve- 
ment Test  should  be  in  an  area  in  which  the  student  feels  best  prepared  to  be 
tested,  and  ideally,  in  an  area  in  which  he  intends  to  study  at  the  College. 
These  tests  should  be  taken  no  later  than  March  of  the  senior  year. 
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Those  students  who  intend  to  major  in  K-12  Teacher  Education  Curricula 
(see  p.  61)  do  not  necessarily  have  to  take  the  foreign  language  Achievement 
Test  but  must  submit  scores  on  two  Achievement  Tests  in  addition  to  the 
English  Composition. 

Candidates  wishing  to  demonstrate  strengths  in  specific  areas  may  choose 
the  option  of  submitting  Achievement  Test  scores  prior  to  the  admissions  de- 
cision. Students  who  desire  the  Admissions  Committee  to  consider  their  scores 
as  part  of  the  admissions  decision  should  take  Achievement  Tests  no  later 
than  December  of  the  senior  year. 

D.  Academic  Requirements  For  Admission 

A  certificate  showing  graduation  from  the  twelfth  grade  of  an  approved 
secondary  school,  a  High  School  Equivalency  Certificate,  or  a  certificate  show- 
ing that  the  appUcant  is  scheduled  for  graduation  during  the  current  scholastic 
year  is  required.  The  certificate  will  name  the  secondary  school  subjects  the 
applicant  has  completed  and  in  which  he  is  enrolled,  the  number  of  weeks 
given  to  each  subject,  the  number  of  recitation  periods  per  week,  and  the 
scholastic  standing  of  the  appUcant.  The  minimum  college  preparatory  units 
required  for  admission  are  as  follows: 

SUBJECT  UNITS 

English    4 

American  History  and  Problems  of  Democracy 2 

Mathematics    2 

Science    2 

Foreign  Languages  2 

Restricted  Electives  to  be  Selected  from  the  Areas  of  Social  Studies, 

Science,  Mathematics  or  Languages 2 

Free  Electives 2 

Total  16 

E.  Special  Requirements  for  Admission 

1.  High  School  Recommendation:  A  rating  of  the  student's  character  and 
probable  success  in  college  will  be  made  by  the  officials  of  the  applicant's 
secondary  school  on  forms  furnished  by  the  College. 

2.  Health  Report:  The  medical  and  physical  examination  form  will  be 
mailed  only  to  those  applicants  who  have  been  accepted  by  the  College.  The 
family  physician,  on  a  form  supplied  by  the  College,  will  certify  a  candidate's 
health  and  physical  fitness.  The  College  physician  may  be  asked  to  evaluate 
a  candidate's  ability  to  perform  curricular  and  professional  responsibilities. 

3.  Requirements  for  Special  Areas:  Applicants  to  the  freshman  class  are 
given  the  option  of  choosing  a  major  at  admission  or  deferring  the  choice  until 
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after  the  freshman  year.  Applications  indicating  specific  major  requests  will  be 
evaluated,  giving  special  attention  to  specific  preparation  and/or  demonstrated 
interest  in  the  major.  Results  of  appropriate  Achievement  Tests  may  be  used 
in  this  light.  Admission  to  the  areas  of  physical  education,  music,  or  speech 
depends  on  successful  completion  of  specific  department  tests,  auditions,  or 
interviews.  These  requirements  will  be  the  same  whether  the  student  decides  on 
major  before  admission  or  defers  his  decision  until  after  admission  to  the  Col- 
lege. It  is  possible  to  be  admitted  to  the  College  but  not  to  the  department  of 
one's  choice. 

F.  Advanced  Placement  Examination  For  Credit 

Students  admitted  to  Montclair  who  have  completed  the  special  examina- 
tions administered  by  the  Advancement  Placement  Board  of  the  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board,  and/ or  other  standardized  examinations,  may 
submit  such  examinations  for  advanced  placement  credit.  The  faculties  of  the 
several  curriculums  may,  at  their  discretion,  grant  earned  college  credits  plus 
waiver  of  required  courses. 

II.    ADMISSION  AS  AN  UNDERGRADUATE  TRANSFER  STUDENT 

Students  who  have  previously  attended  another  accredited  college  or  junior 
college  may  apply  for  transfer  either  semester.  The  deadline  for  completing  both 
parts  of  the  application  is  May  1st  for  the  fall  semester  and  December  1st  for  the 
spring  semester. 

To  be  eligible  for  consideration  for  transfer,  a  student  must  have  accumu- 
lated 24  semester  hours  of  "C"  or  better  work  at  an  accredited  institution.  Although 
special  consideration  is  given  to  servicemen,  graduates  of  junior  colleges,  and 
students  with  financial  and  commuting  problems,  there  are  never  enough  openings 
for  all  deserving  students  because  the  number  admitted  depends  on  the  openings 
available  in  each  department  at  the  upper  levels.  Transfer  studnts  are  considered 
for  admission  to  a  specific  major  only.  Those  presenting  minimum  2.0  (C)  creden- 
tials cannot  expect  to  meet  the  competition  of  the  many  strong  students  who  apply. 

Decisions  are  announced  in  June  for  Fall  admission;  in  December  for  Spring 
admission. 

ADMISSION  OF  FOREIGN  STUDENTS 

Students  who  meet  academic  requirements  of  the  College  may  be  accepted 
for  matriculation  in  a  degree  program.  Applicants  from  foreign  countries  must 
complete  an  Application  for  Admission  through  the  Office  of  the  Foreign  Student 
Adviser. 

Foreign-born  students  who  are  in  this  country  on  permanent  visa  may  apply 
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for  admission  as  a  resident  of  the  state  in  which  they  are  living  through  the  Office 
of  Admissions. 

Admission  of  Veterans 

Any  veteran  who  plans  to  attend  Montclair  State  College  under  the  G.I.  Bill 
should  apply  for  a  certificate  of  eligibility  and  entitlement  at  the  nearest  regional 
office  of  the  Veterans  Administration  well  in  advance  of  registering  at  the  College. 
In  requesting  this  certificate,  the  veteran  is  advised  to  indicate  clearly  his  educa- 
tional objective,  since  the  Veterans  Administration  has  established  certain  limita- 
tions especially  with  regard  to  change  of  curriculum  or  educational  objective.  At 
the  time  of  each  registration,  the  veteran  should  also  consult  with  the  College 
Veterans'  Counselor  to  make  certain  that  his  certificate  is  in  order  and  that  he  has 
taken  the  proper  steps  to  expedite  his  education. 

EXPENSES 

General  Expenses  for  Regular  College  Year: 
The  annual  tuition  and  fees  are: 

Tuition— N.J.  Residents  $350.00 

Tuition— Out  of  State  Residents  700.00 

Student  Government  Association  Fee        60.00 
Service  Charge  and  Fees  39.00 

Student  Union  Fee  20.00 

Students  may  purchase  all  meals  in  the  College  cafeteria  at  the  rate  of  $13 
per  week,  payable  in  quarterly  installments  in  advance.  Lunches  are  available  for 
commuting  students. 

Special  fees  in  connection  with  senior  graduation  activities  are  determined 
by  a  senior  committee  each  year  prior  to  Commencement. 

The  tuition  fee  if  payable  in  two  installments:  one-half  in  September  and 
one-half  in  January.  These  charges  are  subject  to  revision. 

LIVING  EXPENSES  FOR  REGULAR 
YEAR  OF  APPROXIMATELY  35  WEEKS 

The  charge  for  board  and  room  in  dormitories  is  $1,000  for  the  academic 
year.  This  charge  includes  a  room  in  the  dormitory  and  all  meals  when  the  College 
is  in  session.  Payments  are  due  on  or  before  registration,  one-half  each  semester. 

It  is  essential  that  these  charges  be  met  on  the  dates  specified;  otherwise, 
forfeiture  of  dormitory  privilege  may  result. 

After  official  notice  of  acceptance  a  student  desiring  consideration  for 
dormitory  housing  should  write  to  the  Coordinator  of  Housing  for  an  application. 

Students  who  are  unable  to  be  accommodated  in  dormitories  are  assisted  in 
obtaining  rooms  in  private  homes  near  the  College. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  LOANS 

All  scholarships,  loans  and  grants  are  coordinated  by  the  College  Scholar- 
ship Committee.  Each  application  for  aid  is  reviewed  by  the  Committee  to  deter- 
mine the  financial  assistance  granted  to  a  student  who  can  meet  the  scholarship 
standards  and  demonstrate  financial  need.  Students  on  scholarships  must  maintain  a 
satisfactory  scholastic  average  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  financial  aid. 

The  Scholarship  Committee  at  Montclair  State  College  is  always  ready  to 
assist  students  and  parents  in  analyzing  their  financial  problems  and  to  offer  advice 
and  assistance. 

Information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Director  of  Financial  Aids,  Student 
Personnel  Office,  College  Hall,  Montclair  State  College,  Upper  Montclair,  New 
Jersey,  07043. 

New  Jersey  State  Scholarships 

Chapter  150  of  the  New  Jersey  Laws  of  1959  provides  for  competitive 
college  scholarships  to  be  awarded  to  a  maximum  of  five  percent  of  each  year's  high 
school  graduating  class.  Recipients  of  the  scholarships  will  be  selected  on  the  basis  of 
demonstrated  financial  needs,  high  moral  character,  good  citizenship,  dedication  to 
American  ideals,  and  achievement  on  a  competitive  examination.  State  Scholar- 
ships cover  tuition  at  Montclair  State  College. 

Awards  are  granted  for  a  four-year  period,  renewable  annually.  Although 
students  are  eUgible  to  apply  for  State  Scholarships  while  they  are  freshmen  in 
college,  should  they  be  granted  an  award  they  may  not  receive  it  beyond  the  period 
which  usually  comprises  a  four-year  undergraduate  program. 

If  a  student  is  unable  to  begin  college  after  receiving  a  State  Scholarship,  he 
may  re-apply  for  a  State  award  again  the  next  year  since  he  is  still  within  a  twelve- 
month period  of  his  high  school  graduation.  If  he  is  unable  to  continue  his  college 
education  once  he  has  begun,  he  may  request  the  Commission  to  grant  him  a  leave 
of  absence.  A  leave  is  granted  for  a  six-month  term  and  may,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, be  renewed  for  one  term.  The  student's  period  of  eligibility  to  receive  a 
State  Scholarship  is  reduced  by  the  time  he  is  on  leave. 

The  scholarship  legislation  requires  that  in  order  to  renew  an  award,  a 
student  must  have  achieved  satisfactory  academic  progress  and  must  remain  in 
full-time  enrollment.  It  is  necessary  also  for  a  holder  to  remain  a  resident  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey. 

Applications  and  other  information  may  be  secured  from: 

NEW  JERSEY  STATE  SCHOLARSHIP  COMMISSION 

225  West  State  Street 
Trenton,  New  Jersey  08625 
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student  Work  Program 

The  student  work  program  was  established  to  assist  students  in  need  of 
financial  assistance.  Under  this  program  the  student  agrees  to  perform  services  of  a 
designated  nature  for  compensation  at  a  specified  rate. 

Any  student  who  demonstrates  financial  need  and  meets  the  work  require- 
ments of  the  college  administration  is  eligible.  Holders  of  State  Scholarships  are 
eligible  for  consideration  under  the  student  work  program.  Applications  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Director  of  Financial  Aids. 

Part-Time  Employment  Service 

The  Personnel  Office  fists  opportunities  for  part-time  employment.  Students 
interested  in  part-time  employment  should  register  in  the  office  of  the  Director  of 
Financial  Aids.  Employers  are  invited  to  fist  part-time  openings  with  the  Director 
of  Financial  Aids. 


Guaranteed  Bank  Loans 

Chapter  121  of  the  New  Jersey  Laws  of  1959  provides  for  guaranteed  or 
insured  bank  loans  to  qualified  persons,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  them  in  meeting 
their  expenses  of  higher  education.  Appfications  may  be  obtained  from  a  partici- 
pating bank  or  by  writing  directly  to  the  New  Jersey  Higher  Education  Assistance 
Authority,  225  West  State  Street,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

Any  person  may  apply  for  a  loan  to  the  New  Jersey  Higher  Education 
Assistance  Authority  if  he  has  been  a  bona  fide  resident  of  New  Jersey  for  6  months 
or  longer  preceding  the  date  of  his  application  for  such  a  loan,  and  is  18  years  of 
age  or  over. 
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National  Defense  Student  Loan  Program 

The  College  participates  in  the  Federal  Loan  Program  which  is  described 
in  the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  Title  II,  "Student  Loans."  Students  are 
eligible  to  participate  in  this  loan  program  provided  there  is  evidence  of  need  and 
satisfactory  scholarship  is  demonstrated.  Recipients  of  these  loans  are  not  required 
to  begin  making  payments  until  one  year  following  graduation  from  college.  Special 
provisions  are  made  for  those  students  who  plan  to  enter  the  teaching  profession. 

An  application  for  a  Federal  loan  is  not  considered  until  the  prospective 
student  has  received  an  official  letter  of  acceptance  to  the  College.  Additional 
information  and  application  forms  are  available  from  the  Director  of  Financial  Aids. 

Federal  Financial  Aid 

Montclair  State  College  participates  in  the  federal  Work — Study  Program, 
offering  jobs  both  on  and  off  campus.  In  addition,  Educational  Opportunity  Grants 
are  available  to  students  who  qualify  as  determined  by  federal  guidelines.  AppUca- 
tions  for  work  opportunities,  and  Educational  Opportunity  Grants  should  be  made 
to  the  Office  of  the  Director  of  Financial  Aids. 

SPECIAL  AWARDS,  FUNDS,  SCHOLARSHIPS* 

Adelphes  Club  Scholarship 

B.  Croce  Education  Society 

Clarence  O.  S.  Howe  Memorial  Organ  Fund 

Chapin  Memorial  Fund 

Edward  Russ  Scholarship  Fund 

Field  Studies  Fund 

John  C.  Stone  Scholarship 

Judge  Esther  Unterman  Scholarship 

Katharine  B.  Hall  Award 

Margaret  B.  Holz  Fund  for  Student  Exchange 

Margaret  Shepard  Memorial  Scholarship 

Mark  Andrews  Scholarship  Fund 

New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone  Company  Scholarships 

New  Jersey  Extension  Homemakers  Council  Scholarship 

New  Jersey  Home  Economics  Association  Scholarship 

Phi  Eta  Sigma  Scholarship 

Student  Assistant  Emergency  Fund 

Teresa  Farrell  Scholarship 

The  Vincent  and  Dorothy  Farrell  Scholarship 


*  Additional  information  regarding  special  awards,  funds,  and  scholarships  is  available  in  the 
oflBce  of  the  Director  of  Financial  Aids. 
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STUDENT  PERSONNEL  SERVICES 

The  Student  Personnel  Division,  headed  by  the  Dean  of  Students,  includes 
the  Assistant  Dean,  the  Assistant  Directors  of  Student  Personnel,  Director  of  Stu- 
dent Activities,  Director  of  Admissions,  Registrar's  Office,  Academic  Counselors, 
College  Health  Center,  Director  of  Psychological  Services,  and  members  of  the 
Housing  Staff.  Responsibilities  of  the  Student  Personnel  Division  include  student 
counseling  and  advisement,  financial  aids,  housing,  veterans'  counseling,  outdoor 
education,  admissions,  registration,  academic  records,  health  services,  and  coordi- 
nation and  scheduling  of  student  activities. 

New  Student  Orientation 

The  orientation  program  at  Montclair  State  College  assists  all  new  students 
in  adapting  to  the  college  community. 

During  orientation  new  students  have  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted 
with  officials  of  the  College,  officers  of  the  Student  Government  Association  and 
upper  classmen  who  are  officially  in  charge  of  the  student  phase  of  the  orientation 
program  known  as  Welcome  Week.  Through  these  persons  new  students  are  made 
aware  of  campus  organizations,  and  of  their  responsibilities  and  privileges  as  mem- 
bers of  the  college  community. 

Through  numerous  activities,  the  College  attempts  to  develop  in  the  new 
student  a  feeling  for  and  an  appreciation  of  its  history,  traditions,  ideals  and 
objectives.  These  activities  are  conducted  during  the  assemblies  which  are  held 
during  Welcome  Week.  Additional  assemblies  are  planned  during  the  Fall  semester 
so  that  faculty  members,  outside  lecturers  and  campus  organizations  may  address 
the  freshmen. 

Recognizing  that  an  important,  immediate  adjustment  be  made  by  a  new 
student  in  adapting  to  a  new  social  world,  many  of  the  activities  of  this  particular 
week  are  designed  to  encourage  new  students  to  meet  socially  with  various  student 
groups  and  with  faculty  and  administrative  officials.  The  social  highlight  of  the  week 
has  traditionally  been  the  President's  Reception. 

Housing  Accommodations 

The  College  has  five  residence  halls,  each  staffed  by  a  Director.  Chapin 
Hall,  Grace  Freeman  Hall,  and  Russ  Hall  accommodate  four  hundred  women  and 
Stone  Hall  and  Webster  Hall  house  two  hundred  men.  The  regulations  governing 
residence  hall  life  are  determined  by  the  Women's  Inter-dormitory  Council,  the 
Councils  of  the  Men's  Halls,  the  Coordinators  of  Housing,  and  the  Directors.  Both 
individual  and  group  responsibility  are  emphasized.  A  Resident  Program  Director 
assists  in  providing  opportunities  for  social  and  intellectual  activities  within  the  halls. 
Undergraduate  Resident  Assistants  play  an  important  role  in  helping  freshmen 
make  a  happy  and  successful  adjustment  to  college  and  residence  hall  life. 
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Application  for  housing  is  accepted  after  the  Director  of  Admissions  has 
given  official  notice  of  acceptance.  Residence  hall  assignments  are  made  for  one 
year  only  with  priority  given  to  students  whose  homes  are  located  the  greatest 
distance  from  the  campus.  A  limited  number  of  upperclassmen  live  in  the  residence 
halls  to  provide  leadership  and  continuity  in  the  program. 

Students  who  cannot  be  accommodated  in  the  residence  halls  are  assisted 
by  the  Student  Personnel  Office  in  obtaining  housing  in  private  homes  near  the 
campus.  An  Off-Campus  Student  Advisory  Board  provides  a  liaison  between  these 
students  and  those  living  in  the  residence  halls. 

It  is  the  policy  and  practice  of  Montclair  State  College  to  comply  with  the 
intent  of  the  Law  Against  Discrimination  as  set  forth  in  Title  10,  Chapter  5,  New 
Jersey  Statutes  Annotated.  The  act  is  intended  "to  protect  all  persons  and  eliminate 
practices  of  discrimination  against  persons  because  of  race,  creed,  color,  national 
origin,  ancestry.  .  .  ." 

Pursuant  thereto  the  College  makes  all  on-campus  housing  assignments 
without  regard  to  race,  creed,  color,  national  origin  or  ancestry.  College  approval 
of  off-campus  homes  and  apartments  is  extended  only  to  those  who  share  our 
attitude  concerning  this  law.  Complaints  of  unlawful  discrimination  will  be 
promptly  referred  to  the  New  Jersey  Attorney  General. 
.Attendance 

ALTHOUGH  CLASS  ATTENDANCE  IS  DESIRABLE,  IT  IS  NOT  ALWAYS  MANDA- 
TORY. HOWEVER,  IT  IS  THE  OBLIGATION  OF  THE  STUDENT  TO  FULFILL  ALL 
COURSE  REQUIREMENTS.  ABSENCE  FROM  LABORATORY  OR  STUDIO  SESSIONS 
SHALL  BE  BY  AGREEMENT  WITH  THE  INSTRUCTOR. 

Health  Services 

The  Montclair  State  Health  Center,  located  in  the  west  wing  of  Russ  Hall, 
is  the  center  of  the  College's  medical  services  to  the  campus  community.  With  two 
doctors  and  five  nurses  comprising  its  staff  it  serves  all  students,  faculty  and  staff 
24  hours  every  day. 

Its  initial  roll  is  to  identify  potential  health  problems  through  pre-participa- 
tion  examinations.  In  fulfillment  of  this  responsibility  the  Center  annually  admin- 
isters tuberculosis  screening  to  all  students,  provides  examinations  for  some  varsity 
and  intra-mural  participants,  gives  seniors  physicals  prior  to  student-teaching,  and 
requires  a  health  statement  from  all  entering  students. 

Secondly,  it  serves  a  diagnostic  purpose  for  students  who  have  symptoms 
which  might  indicate  health  problems.  For  this  purpose  the  doctors  have  scheduled 
office  hours  when  concerned  individuals  may  see  them.  Minor  problems  can,  and 
usually  are,  handled  by  the  Center.  Individuals  with  more  serious  problems  are,  as 
a  rule,  referred  to  their  personal  physicians,  or  specialists,  for  further  care. 

Thirdly,  it  is  the  campus  First  Aid  center.  For  this  purpose  the  Center  has 
a  staff  of  graduate  nurses  on  call  who  can  provide  immediate  professional  aid.  In 
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this  role  referral  is  often  made  to  hospitals  for  immediate  care  or  to  the  individual's 
personal  physician  in  less  serious  cases. 

Last  of  all  the  Center  is  where  students  should  go  if  they  suspect  any  phys- 
ical problem.  The  Center  has  rooms  in  which  students  may  stay  for  observation  or 
treatment  for  short  periods  when  necessary.  Resident  hall  and  off-campus  resident 
students,  particularly,  should  avail  themselves  of  this  service  whenever  it  is  their 
belief  that  they  may  feel  ill  or  are  injured. 

Psychological  Counseling  Services 

A  Psychological  Counseling  Program  is  available  at  Montclair  State  College. 
Theory  is  carried  on  with  all  of  the  standards  of  confidentiality  which  are  customary 
for  this  kind  of  program.  Psychological  and  psychiatric  diagnoses  are  available  for 
students  who  need  assistance. 

Confidentiality:  The  ethical  practices  standards  of  the  American  Psychological 
Association  are  used  as  guides  by  the  specially  appointed  staff.  This  means  that 
neither  the  student's  name  nor  the  contents  of  the  therapy  sessions  can  become  a 
part  of  a  student's  record  without  his  permission. 

Intake  procedures:  All  counselees  coming  for  their  first  interview  will  report  to  the 
Psychological  Counsehng  secretary  for  an  appointment.  The  intake  session  will 
include  a  discussion  of  reasons  for  seeking  aid  and  probably  some  psychological 
tests. 

Therapy  Sessions:  Brief,  intensive  psychotherapy  is  offered  without  charge  to  full- 
time  undergraduate  students  who  feel  that  fears,  confiicts,  depressions,  tensions  or 
self-doubts  are  interfering  with  optimum  growth.  Frank,  open  communication  with 
the  psychologist  should  speed  the  process  of  returning  to  a  life  of  competence  and 
satisfaction. 

Off-Campus  Referrals:  Sometimes  a  student  may  wish  to  continue  in  greater  depth 
with  the  therapy  program  started  on  campus.  Occasionally  the  presenting  problem 
is  such  that  it  should  not  be  treated  in  the  setting  which  includes  friends  and 
teachers.  In  these  cases  the  program  is  prepared  to  help  make  arrangements  with  a 
private  psychotherapist  or  mental  health  agency. 

Staff:  One  full-time,  licensed  clinical  psychologist,  several  part-time  licensed  psy- 
chologists and  a  part-time  psychiatrist  are  available  on  a  schedule  which  covers 
every  school  day  throughout  the  academic  year.  The  Psychological  Counseling  Staff 
is  located  in  Annex  #4,  the  Psychology  Annex. 

Student  Insurance 

A  student's  medical  reimbursement  insurance  plan  providing  accident  and 
sickness  benefits  is  available  to  all  students.  The  premium  for  one  calendar  year  is 
$21.00  payable  in  full  at  registration.  A  reduced  rate  is  available  beginning  with 
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the  second  semester.  Students  are  encouraged  to  purchase  this  insurance  and  those 
participating  in  interscholastic  athletics  are  required  to  have  it.  In  the  event  of  dis- 
ability, students  covered  by  this  plan  should  get  instructions  for  filing  the  claim  at 
the  College  Health  Center.  Questions  regarding  registration  for  the  policy  should 
be  directed  to  the  Student  Personnel  Department. 

Student  Counseling  and  Advisement 

All  members  of  the  Student  Personnel  Department  provide  guidance  and 
counseling  for  students.  Services  extend  from  personal  counseling  of  a  general 
nature  to  specialized  counseling  in  such  areas  as  financial  aids,  part-time  employ- 
ment, academic  advisement,  housing,  veterans'  affairs,  health,  emotional  adjust- 
ment, leadership  training,  and  social  adjustment. 

Each  new  student  is  assigned  to  a  faculty  member  from  his  major  depart- 
ment for  general  counseling  and  academic  advisement.  Students  usually  retain  their 
faculty  advisers  throughout  their  undergraduate  years.  Students  are  expected  to 
confer  with  their  advisers  at  each  registration  for  assistance  in  curriculum  planning 
and  to  obtain  pirogram  approval.  Group  advisory  meetings  are  organized  periodi- 
cally, and  studejQts  are  expected  to  participate.  When  necessary,  students  arrange 
for  individual  conferences  with  faculty  advisers. 
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STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

PURPOSE 

Organized  student  activities  are  viewed  as  being  essential  to  the  over-all 
educational  program  of  Montclair  State  College.  By  providing  opportunities  for 
the  development  of  good  citizenship,  leadership,  and  constructive  use  of  leisure 
time,  co-curricular  activities  augment  the  academic  activities  and  thereby  contribute 
to  the  total  educational  experience. 

STUDENT  GOVERNMENT  ASSOCIATION 

The  Student  Government  Association  is  composed  of  all  the  undergraduate 
students.  Its  purpose  is  to  provide  a  representative  governmental  structure  to  serve 
the  student  body  at  Montclair  State  College.  Through  its  divisions,  the  Student 
Government  Association  coordinates  all  efforts  to  elevate  the  standards  of  student 
activities  and  establish  a  closer  relationship  among  administration,  faculty,  and 
students.  This  is  attained  by  means  of  a  well-rounded  program  of  educational, 
social,  cultural,  and  athletic  activities. 

The  legislative  branch  is  composed  of  representatives  from  each  class  and 
two  representatives  from  each  major  curriculum.  The  executive  branch  consists  of 
the  President,  Vice-President,  Treasurer,  Secretary,  past  President,  and  representa- 
tives from  each  of  the  major  activity  areas.  Non-voting  advisory  members  are  the 
Dean  of  Students  and  the  Financial  Aids  Officer. 

Campus  Radio  Station 

One  of  Montclair  State  College's  newer  organizations  is  the  Voice  of  Mont- 
clair State  which  began  broadcasting  on  campus  in  the  Spring  of  1967.  The  radio 
station  serves  as  a  medium  for  broadcasting  educational  programs  involving  all  of 
Montclair's  instructional  departments.  Any  undergraduate  student  with  an  interest 
in  broadcasting  may  become  a  member  of  the  Voice  of  Montclair  State — WVMS. 

College  Athletics 

Montclair  State  College  offers  a  broad  and  comprehensive  sports  program 
which  is  available  to  all  students  of  the  College.  All  College  athletic  activities  for 
men  and  women  are  supervised  and  coordinated  through  a  special  board  of  student 
and  faculty  representatives,  called  the  Montclair  Athletic  Commission.  (See  section 
on  Panzer  School  for  details.) 

College  Life  Union  Board  (CLUB) 

The  College  Life  Union  Board  is  the  division  of  the  Student  Government 
Association  in  charge  of  various  student  activities.  It  is  the  coordinating  student 
organization  for  campus  social,  cultural,  and  recreational  programs. 
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The  committees  carrying  out  the  programs  of  the  CLUB,  include  Concert, 
Lecture,  Cinema,  Music  and  Art,  Recreation,  and  Human  Relations  Laboratory^ 
Student  membership  is  invited  on  all  committees. 

CLUB  sponsors  quality  programs  and  services  for  the  entire  College.  Some 
of  the  annual  events  are:  major  concerts  in  the  fall  and  spring,  the  Human  Rela- 
tions Laboratory,  the  Alley  Club  (a  Friday  night  coffee  house).  Homecoming, 
Christmas  Ball,  the  Lecture  Series,  transportation  to  off-campus  athletic  events, 
and  Spring  Carnival. 

Council  For  International  and  National  Affairs 

The  purpose  of  this  club  is  to  study  and  discuss  those  national  and  interna- 
tional events  and  issues  which  are  of  vital  concern  to  American  life  and  culture. 
Interest  is  stimulated  by  lectures,  films,  and  student  panels  and  discussions.  The 
club  is  open  to  all  students. 

Drama  and  Theater  Productions 

The  College  recognizes  the  value  of  drama  and  theater  in  the  cultural  life 
of  a  well-rounded  student.  The  Memorial  Auditorium  serves  as  a  laboratory  for 
College  theatrical  activities.  At  least  three  major  productions  are  presented  each 
year  by  Players,  the  under-graduate,  college-wide  dramatic  organization.  The  pro- 
gram of  this  organization  also  includes  workshop  activities  throughout  the  year  and 
assistance  to  other  producing  groups  on  campus. 

Experiment  in  International  Living 

Each  year  the  Student  Government  Association  provides  funds  for  several 
students  to  participate  in  the  Experiment  in  International  Living  during  their  sum- 
mer vacation.  Students  are  selected  by  an  independent  agency  in  Putney,  Vermont, 
to  visit  the  foreign  country  of  their  choice  in  Europe,  Africa,  Asia  or  South  Amer- 
ica. It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  the  language  of  the  country.  The  amount  granted 
to  each  student  varies,  depending  upon  the  country  visited. 

Fraternities  and  Sororities 

Through  the  Inter-Fraternity  and  Inter-Sorority  Councils,  a  system  of  fra- 
ternities and  sororities  is  conducted.  The  goal  of  these  social  organizations  is  to 
develop  fellowship,  citizenship,  and  character  among  the  members  while  building 
school  spirit  and  morale.  Students  may  be  rushed  by  a  fraternity  or  sorority  after 
their  first  semester  at  Montclair  State  College. 

There  is  a  wide  range  of  honor  societies,  and  special  interest  clubs,  and 
organizations  at  Montclair  State  College.  Departmental  honorary  and  professional 
organizations  are  numerous  in  many  fields  of  study.  Music,  Physical  Education, 
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speech  Pathology  and  Audiology,  Arts,  Education,  Mathematics,  Geography,  Busi- 
ness, EngHsh,  and  Science  are  just  some  of  the  academic  honoraries  at  the  College. 
In  addition,  many  special  interest  clubs  operate  to  meet  the  diversified  needs 
and  interest  of  the  Montclair  student.  They  include  clubs  organized  to  provide  the 
educational,  social,  and  recreational  activities  for  the  student  body. 

Music  Programs  and  Organizations 

Opportunities  are  open  to  all  Montclair  students  to  broaden  their  classical 
music  backgrounds  through  the  many  varied  musical  organizations  and  programs. 
The  coordinating  body  of  all  music  organizations,  the  Music  Organization  Com- 
mission, opens  the  doors  for  individual  study  in  musical  fields  of  special  interest 
through  its  different  divisions.  These  are:  the  Symphonic  Band,  Concert  Band, 
College  Orchestra,  Laboratory  Orchestra,  Concert  Choir,  College  Choir,  Opera 
Workshop  and  the  Music  Workshop,  including  various  types  of  vocal  and  instru- 
mental ensembles. 

Montclair  State  College  has  sponsored  such  distinguished  visiting  perform- 
ers and  groups  as  the  Zurich  Chamber  Orchestra,  the  New  York  Woodwind  Quartet, 
and  duo-pianists  Vronsky  and  Babin,  as  well  as  many  other  artists  in  the  classical 
field. 

Student  Publications 

Through  five  different  publications,  students  serve  the  College  and  gain 
valuable  experience  in  journalistic,  creative  and  managerial  fields. 

The  Arrowhead  is  the  handbook  for  incoming  students.  It  supplies  general 
campus  information,  policies,  descriptions  of  organizations,  songs,  cheers,  and 
serves  as  a  guide  throughout  the  first  year  at  Montclair  State  College. 

The  Montclarion  is  the  student  newspaper  whose  chief  aim  is  to  keep  the 
College  informed  of  important  and  interesting  news  on  campus.  All  Montclair  State 
College  undergraduates  are  eligible  for  staff  positions;  previous  experience  is  not 
necessary. 

The  Quarterly  is  the  student  literary  magazine  which  presents  a  wide  range 
of  student  literary  talent  in  the  form  of  verse,  short  stories,  essays,  and  illustrations. 
Only  original  student  contributions  are  accepted.  Positions  on  the  staff  are  open 
to  all  members  of  the  student  body. 

La  Campana  is  the  College  yearbook.  It  covers  every  phase  of  College  life 
from  freshmen  hazing  to  graduation.  Staff  positions  are  open  to  all  undergraduates. 

Galumph  is  the  Montclair  State  College  humor  magazine.  Galumph  seeks 
to  provide  an  outlet  for  creativity  in  the  field  of  humor  and  to  present  light,  thought- 
provoking  comments  on  life. 
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Who's  Who  Among  Students  in  American  Universities  and  Colleges 

Each  year  a  number  of  outstanding  seniors  are  elected  for  inclusion  in  this 
national  listing.  The  election  criteria  are  scholarship,  participation  in  co-curricular 
activities,  and  character  qualifications. 

FINE  ARTS 

Fine  Arts  is  recognized  as  a  valuable  part  of  the  cultural  life  of  the  College. 
Frequent  exhibitions  of  work  of  recognized  artists  and  art  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary students  are  displayed  in  the  Foyer  of  Sprague  Library.  The  College  owns 
an  excellent  collection  of  modern  and  contemporary  prints  which  together  with 
paintings  by  Fine  Arts  students  are  on  display  in  public  areas  and  administrative 
offices. 


Students  Performing  at  "Carnival' 
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INFORMATION  SERVICES  AND  FEDERAL  RELATIONS 

This  division  is  under  the  direction  of  a  Vice  Provost  who  coordinates,  en- 
courages, aids  and  promotes  research  studies  in  all  divisions  of  the  academic  com- 
munity; and  in  this  connection,  where  appropriate,  solicits  ancillary  fiscal  resources 
beyond  state  funds,  e.g.,  particularly  federal;  supervises  government  and  founda- 
tion negotiations  for  grants,  with  ongoing  interpretation  of  guidelines,  construct 
preparation  and  varia,  with  a  concomitant  responsibility  for  federal  financial  aid. 
Prepares  all  reports  in  which  the  retrieval  and  collection  of  College  data  are  neces- 
sary for  submission  to  state,  federal,  and  private  agencies.  Responsibility  for  all 
publications  of  the  College,  e.g.,  college  bulletins,  catalogues,  programming  bro- 
chures with  the  management  of  the  Montclair  State  College  Press,  serving  as  editor 
for  its  monographs  and  other  publications.  Provides  a  consultancy  resource  to  the 
College  Library,  Media  Center,  Computor  Center,  to  facilitate  a  coordination  of 
information  retrieval  processes;  and  provides  adjunctive  and  ancillary  aids  for 
academic  programs,  and  general  management  of  information  services  for  the  aca- 
demic and  outside  communities. 

LIBRARY 

The  Harry  A.  Sprague  Library  is  an  attractive,  modem,  air-conditioned 
building  located  centrally  on  the  campus.  Students  and  faculty  are  encouraged  to 
use  its  comfortable  facilities  which  include  study  table,  individual  study  desks, 
group  conference  rooms,  faculty  carrels  and  inviting  lounge  areas.  Smoking  lounges 
are  provided  on  the  ground  floor  where  a  typing  room  for  student  use  is  also  located. 

A  knowledgeable  staff  of  librarians  is  on  hand  to  guide  students  to  the  use 
of  the  Library's  substantial  collection  of  books  and  periodicals  which  is  constantly 
expanding.  Liberal  lending  regulations  are  designed  to  facilitate  the  students'  access 
to  this  collection.  Xerox  copying  machines  are  available  at  nominal  costs  to  those 
who  wish  to  eliminate  tedious  note  taking  from  printed  materials  in  the  Library. 
Periodicals,  books  and  documents  in  microtext  are  accessible  through  the  Library's 
microfilm,  microfiche  and  microcard  readers. 

The  general  resources  of  the  Library  are  augmented  by  a  Curriculum  Labo- 
ratory; a  rapidly  growing  collection  of  United  States  and  New  Jersey  government 
publications;  and  special  collections  that  include  the  China  Institute  Library;  a 
New  Jersey  collection;  and  four  important  poetry  collections  for  special  research. 

MEDIA  CENTER 

The  Media  Center  has  been  an  instructional  support  service  of  the  total 
College  community  since  its  formal  inception  some  thirty  years  ago.  Along  with  the 
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Library,  the  Center's  primary  function  has  been  to  provide  instructional  materials 
for  use  by  faculty  and  students.  In  the  case  of  the  Media  Center  these  materials, 
whether  acquired  commercially  or  locally  produced,  are  of  a  non-book  nature.  In 
this  way  the  responsibility  of  the  Center  and  the  Library  have  been  clearly  differ- 
entiated. 

Since  the  College  has  always  had  a  strong  student  activities  program  and 
since  the  program  in  so  many  instances  requires  the  use  of  communications  media 
and  ancillary  materials,  the  Center  has  undertaken  to  provide  service  to  this  im- 
portant academic  community  endeavor. 

The  Center  provides  support  services  other  than  direct  instruction.  The 
Center  centralizes  the  purchase,  distribution,  and  circulation  of  College  audio-visual 
equipment.  It  maintains  an  inventory  of  such  equipment  and  expands  this  inventory 
as  needs  require.  It  maintains,  services,  and  repairs  all  audio-visual  equipment  on 
campus,  whether  it  be  part  of  Center  inventory  or  not. 

The  Director  of  the  Media  Center  supervises  some  thirty-eight  semester 
hours  of  instruction  in  this  field  which  enhances  and  extends  the  resources  afforded 
by  the  Center  to  students.  The  Center  also  maks  available  its  resources  to  the  outside 
community  which  includes  professional  groups,  organizations,  civic  associations, 
and  other  related  agencies. 

COMPUTER  CENTER 

The  Computer  Center  performs  all  administrative  data  processing  for  the 
College.  It  also  provides  services  to  instructional  departments  of  the  College  which 
use  the  computer  or  tab  equipment  as  a  part  of  their  course  work  or  research.  The 
following  departments  of  the  College  have  availed  themselves  of  this  service:  An- 
thropology, Business  Studies,  School  of  Education,  Economics,  Geography,  Mathe- 
matics, Psychology,  and  Sociology.  The  Center  conducts  seminars  in  computer  usage 
for  the  faculty  and  staff  of  the  College. 

The  Center  is  increasing  its  service  to  administrative  departments  which  are 
requesting  this  system  and  who  are  presently  using  manual  techniques.  It  encourages 
use  of  the  Center  by  more  instructional  departments.  This  will  be  accomplished  by 
a  continuing  effort  to  try  to  stimulate  the  extended  use  of  computers  as  a  tool  for 
research  and  teaching  by  members  of  the  staff  and  students  of  Montclair  State 
College,  with  plans  of  opening  the  seminars  to  the  public  with  modest  fee  structures 
in  order  to  extend  a  sophisticated  competency  beyond  the  uses  afforded  the  aca- 
demic community. 

FEDERAL   RELATIONS 

Montclair  State  College  has  instituted  a  variety  of  programs  which  derive 
from  various  Federal  statutes  or  for  which  Federal  monies  have  provided  expan- 
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sion  and  enhancement.  These  have  included  programs  in  the  National  Science 
Foundation;  Outdoor  Education;  Training. Teachers  of  the  Handicapped;  Distribu- 
tive Education;  programs  in  the  general  area  of  Adult  Education  Resources;  Head 
Start,  a  program  in  early  education;  a  Pilot  Program  in  Electric  Stenography;  Up- 
ward Bound,  a  program  for  the  motivation  of  high  school  students  for  college 
entry;  Experienced  Teacher  Fellowship  Programs  in  English  Education;  a  special 
program  for  the  Preparation  of  Urban  Teachers;  a  Program  for  School  Psychol- 
ogists; a  special  Institute  for  Teachers  of  English  as  a  Second  Language;  and  other 
programs.  See  also  the  Montclair  State  College  Urban  Institute,  pp.  280-285. 


Photo  credit:  Michael  J.  Mados.  '70 


Float  preparation  for  "Homecoming' 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  DIVISION 

The  Vice  President  for  Instruction  has  responsibility  for  the  instructional 
division  of  the  College.  The  Vice  President  is  assisted  by  the  school  deans  and 
department  chairmen,  librarians,  and  committees  in  considering  matters  related  to 
instruction.  This  division  is  concerned  with  curricula  and  all  matters  related  to  the 
instructional  program  of  the  College. 

EVENING   DIVISION  AND  SUMMER  SESSION 

The  College  offers  graduate  and  undergraduate  courses  on  campus  during 
the  late  afternoons,  evenings  and  Saturday  mornings.  Off-campus  courses  are  also 
occasionally  offered.  Programs  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  in-service  teachers, 
college  graduates  who  are  seeking  certification  to  teach  in  New  Jersey  public  sec- 
ondary schools,  as  well  as  others  seeking  further  higher  education. 

Under  certain  circumstances  Montclair  State  College  day  division  under- 
graduates may  schedule  courses  offered  through  this  division.  A  form  describing 
the  procedure  for  doing  this  is  available  in  the  Registrar's  Office. 

Those  who  are  eUgible  for  admission  to  the  summer  session  are:  1)  with 
permission,  undergraduates  of  Montclair  and  other  institutions;  2)  regular  evening 
division  undergraduates;  3)  candidates  for  the  Master's  degree;  4)  college  gradu- 
ates seeking  teacher  certification  or  further  study;  5)  teachers  and  administrators 
seeking  advanced  certificates  or  further  study. 

Undergraduate  Programs 

Evening  Division  and  Summer  Session  undergraduate  programs  are  avail- 
able for  qualified  graduates  of  accredited  high  schools  as  well  as  quaUfied  transfer 
students  from  other  colleges.  Programs  are  designed  for  students  who  have  a  desire 
to  pursue  the  baccalaureate  on  a  part-time  basis.  Students  desiring  admission  must 
make  application  through  the  Evening  Division  Office,  and  if  granted  permission  to 
begin  course  work,  will  be  required  to  take  at  least  15  but  not  more  than  17 
semester  hours  of  academic  course  work  at  Montclair  State  College  before  formal 
acceptance  into  a  program  will  be  considered.  Further  information  regarding  all 
Evening  Division  and  Summer  Session  programs  may  be  obtained  from  the  Director 
of  the  Evening  Division. 

GRADUATE  PROGRAMS 

Graduate  programs  are  offered  in  the  fields  of  Administration  and  Super- 
vision, Business  Education,  Conservation  and  Outdoor  Education,  Distributive 
Education,  English,  Fine  Arts,  French,  Health  Education,  Home  Economics,  In- 
dustrial Education,  Mathematics,  Music,  Personnel  and  Guidance  (School  Social 
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Work),  Physical  Education,  Psychology,  Pure  and  Applied  Mathematics,  Reading, 
School  Psychology  Certification,  Science,  Spanish,  Social  Sciences,  Speech  Arts, 
and  Speech  Therapy,  leading  to  a  Master  of  Arts  degree.  Within  each  program, 
selection  of  courses  is  made  with  the  approval  of  the  student's  graduate  advisor  to 
provide  for  individual  needs  and  goals. 

Montclair  senior  undergraduates  who  have  completed  112  semester  hours 
and  who  have  a  high  scholastic  average  may  enroll  in  courses  at  the  400  level  for 
graduate  credit.  Graduate  credit  is  granted  for  senior-graduate  courses  taken  by 
undergraduates  only  to  the  extent  that  such  credit  is  in  excess  of  the  total  credits 
required  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  A  special  form  for  this  enrollment  is 
available  in  the  Evening  Division  Office.  (See  Graduate  Information  Bulletin  for 
additional  information.) 

College  seniors  may  apply  for  admission  to  graduate  programs  during  the 
semester  prior  to  graduation.  For  specific  admission  procedures,  see  the  Graduate 
Catalog. 

FOREIGN  STUDY  AND  EXCHANGE  PROGRAMS 

The  College  has  a  student  exchange  program  in  the  field  of  modern  foreign 
languages.  Selected  students,  following  their  sophomore  year,  may  be  offered  the 
opportunity  to  study  abroad  for  a  year  in  some  foreign  college  or  university  under 
Montclair  auspices.  Students  may  go  to  France,  Canada,  Spain,  Mexico,  or  South 
America.  This  program  is  administered  through  the  Margaret  B.  Holz  Fund  for 
Student  Exchange  by  the  Foreign  Language  Department. 

The  College  offers  to  selected  students  the  opportunity  to  study  for  a 
semester  in  Denmark  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen.  The  courses  are  conducted 
in  English.  Also  there  are  exchange  programs  with  universities  and  colleges  in 
Scotland  and  England. 

An  annual  student  exchange  between  the  College  and  Graz,  Austria,  which 
is  the  sister  city  of  the  Town  of  Montclair,  is  maintained  under  the  auspices  of 
Overseas  Neighbors. 

There  is  also  a  domestic  exchange  between  Montclair  State  College  and 
Chico  State  College  in  California,  which  annually  involves  a  dozen  or  more  students 
from  each  college. 

ADULT  EDUCATION  RESOURCE  AND  SERVICE  CENTER 

This  Center  is  organized  for  the  preparation  and  in-service  training  of 
teachers  in  programs  of  adult  basic  education,  under  the  Adult  Basic  Education 
Act  of  1966.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  development  of  reading  materials 
geared  to  the  fundamental  skills  needed  by  the  under-educated  adult.  The  Center 
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maintains  a  library  of  adult  education  materials  for  curricula  development  and 
instructional  use. 

Under  Title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  the  Center  is  devel- 
oping low-literacy  materials  in  conjunction  with  the  New  Jersey  Office  of  Consumer 
Protection  and  the  New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Health.  The  Center  also 
conducts  seminars  for  various  municipal  agencies  in  order  to  aid  them  in  better 
communication  and  relations  with  their  residents. 

NEW  JERSEY  CENTER  FOR  ECONOMIC  EDUCATION 

Operated  at  Montclair  State  College  by  the  New  Jersey  Council  on  Eco- 
nomic Education,  this  Center  is  dedicated  to  initiating  new  programs  in  economic 
education  and  improving  existing  ones.  It  organizes  and  directs  graduate  credit  and 
non-credit  workshop-seminars  for  teachers  and  also  holds  conferences  for  other 
groups.  Members  of  its  staff  are  responsible  for  several  publications  and  for  re- 
search studies  on  various  aspects  of  economic  education  in  New  Jersey. 

PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

The  Placement  Office  assists  students  in  career  planning  and  placement 
appropriate  to  their  preparation.  The  office  compiles  credentials  for  registrants, 
notifies  candidates  of  job  opportunities,  informs  prospective  employers  of  qualified 
candidates,  distributes  supporting  credentials,  and  arranges  personal  interviews  for 
applicants  and  employers.  The  services  of  the  office  are  offered  to  undergraduates 
and  alumni  without  charge. 
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THE  COLLEGE  CURRICULA 

FIELDS  OF   INSTRUCTION 

The  general  instructional  division  of  the  College  provides  the  student  with 
the  opportunity  to  gain  a  rich  cultural  background  through  a  variety  of  courses  and 
preparation  in  his  major  field  of  interest. 

Students  may  major  in  the  following  arts  and  sciences  programs:  biology, 
chemistry,  classics,  earth  science,  economics,  English,  French,  German,  history, 
mathematics,  philosophy-religion,  physics,  political  science,  psychology,  sociology, 
Spanish,  speech  arts  and  theater,  and  transcultural  studies.  Minor  programs  are 
available  in  Italian  and  Library  Science. 

Qualified  students  may  major  in  one  of  the  following  teacher  education 
programs:  business  education  with  several  emphases,  distributive  education,  fine 
arts,  health  and  physical  education,  home  economics,  industrial  arts,  Latin,  music, 
speech  arts,  and  speech  pathology.  A  minor  program  is  available  in  reading. 


Class  in  African  Art 
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CREDITS 

The  College  is  organized  on  the  semester  basis.  The  average  student  load 
for  any  one  semester  is  sixteen  semester  hours  of  prepared  work  a  week.  A  total  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  semester  hours  is  required  for  graduation.  Permission 
to  carry  more  than  the  customary  amount  of  work  is  granted  only  to  those  who 
have  demonstrated  marked  ability.  The  last  twenty-four  semester  hours  must  be 
taken  at  Montclair  State  College  and  cannot  be  acquired  through  transfer. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR  THE  BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

Foreign  Language^    0  to  12 

Humanities''  15 

Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences'  15 

Mathematics  and/or  Science  12 

Major  Field* 32  to  34 

Physical  Education  1 

ElectivesV  39  to  53 

Total  128 


iThe  liberal  arts  student  is  required  to  demonstrate  a  proficiency  in  a  foreign  language  either 
by  means  of  an  evaluation  or  course  work  in  the  college.  His  proficiency  should  be  that  usually 
attained  through  two  years  of  college  work  in  a  foreign  language,  covering  the  beginning  and 
the  intermediate  levels. 

2For  the  humanities  requirement,  six  of  the  15  hours  are  to  be  devoted  to  two  three-semester 
hour  courses  in  composition-literature  offered  by  the  English  Department  and  nine  hours  are 
to  be  devoted  to  courses  selected  from  art,  music,  speech  or  philosophy.  Students  are  required 
to  elect  courses  in  at  least  two  of  these  areas. 

3The  social  and  behavioral  distribution  includes  two  history  or  development  courses.  The  rest 
of  the  requirement  may  be  met  from  psychology  and  selections  from  any  two  of  the  following 
areas:  anthropology,  economics,  geography,  political  science,  sociology,  speech  pathology  and 
audiology. 

*Since  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  a  liberal  arts  program  is  to  give  the  student  a  broad 
general  education,  requirements  for  a  major  are  limited  to  32  to  34  semester  hours.  In  addition, 
no  student  may  take  more  than  ten  credits  in  his  major  in  excess  of  the  minimum  requirements 
for  that  major. 

^Montclair  State  College  believes  that  as  part  of  one's  general  education,  the  student  be  aware 
of  and  appreciate  the  problems  and  life  of  minority  groups  and  their  contributors  to  the  na- 
tion's heritage  and  future.  It  is  recognized  that  this  aspect  of  development  can  be  accomplished 
in  many  ways.  To  insure  that  each  student  has  exposure  to  this  vital  part  of  American  culture, 
every  student  must  take  at  least  one  course  from  the  list  below  before  graduation: 

Anthropology  91:402  Dynamics  of  Culture 

91:200     Cultural  Anthropology  91:406  Peasant  Culture 

91:201     Physical  Anthropology  91:460  Independent  Study — ^Transcultural 

91:301     The  Peoples  of  Africa  91:461  Ethno-History : 

91 :  303     The  Peoples  of  Latin  America  Interdisciplinary  Approaches 
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Economics 

92 :  204     Labor  Economics 
92:301     Money  and  Banking 
92:303     Economic  Growth 

and  Development 
92:415     The  Economics  of  Social  Problems 

Geography 

93 :  308     The  Geography  of  Latin  America 
93 : 410     Urban  Geography 
93 :  41 2     Geography  of  Africa 
93 : 422     Population  and  Settlement 
of  Africa 
Independent  Study  Program 


Sociology 


93:460 
History 

94:108 
94:114 

94:212 
94:311 
94:417 
94:418 
94:460 


African  Civilization 
The  Development  of 

Latin  American  Civilization 
Social  History  of  the  United  States 
A  History  of  New  Jersey 
The  Negro  in  American  History 
American  Urban  History 
Independent  Study  Programs 


96:111 
96:206 
96:311 
96:307 
96:213 
96:411 

English 

20:264 
20:266 

20:265 

Art 

24:420 


Music 
60:150 


60:309 


Racial  and  Ethnic  Relations 
Individual  and  Society 
The  Sociology  of  Power 
The  City  and  the  Arts 
Social  Stratification 
The  Black  Family 


Afro-American  Writers 

African  Mythology  and  Literature 

The  Literature  of  Blackness 
The  Development  of  Black  Thought 


The  Traditional  Arts  of 
Sub-Saharan  Africa 


Influence  of  Afro-American 

Culture  of  Music 
The  Art  of  Jazz 


Interdisciplinary  Course: 

01:101     Black  Arts  and  Humanities 

(English,  Fine  Arts,  Music, 
Social  Science,  and  Speech 
Arts  Departments). 


Language 
05:101  &  102 


Swahili 


Political  Science 

95 :  303     The  Politics  of  Development 

and  Modernization 
95 :  402     Government  and  Politics  of  Africa 
95:403     Governments  and  Politics 

of  the  Far  East 
95:405     Governments  and  Politics 

of  Latin  America 
95:406     Governments  and  Politics 

of  the  Middle  East 
95:410     Directed  Study 
95:411     Black  Politics  in  America 

Other  courses,  and/or  experiences,  may  be  added  to  the  Hst  upon  approval  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent for  Instruction. 


Home  Economics 
26 :  427     The  Socio-Economically 
Disadvantaged  Family 
26:330     Food  and  Culture  (Food  and  Man) 
26 :  429     Family  Sociology 
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PROFESSIONAL   SEQUENCE- 

FOR  7-12  TEACHER   EDUCATION  CERTIFICATION 

(Classes:   1971,   1972  and  1973) 

SH 

Psychology- 100         General  Psychology  3 

Psychology-200         Educational  Psychology  3 

Education  -421         Philosophic  Foundations  of  Education  3 

Education  -422         Teacher,  School,  and  Society  3 

12 
Major  Department  Special  Methods   3 

15 

Education  -403         Supervised   Student   Teaching    8 

Total  23 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ALL  K-12  TEACHER  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 
A.   GENERAL  EDUCATION 

Humanities  15 

English   6 

Speech  Arts   3 

Electives  (Minimum,  two  areas) — Music, 

Fine  Arts,  Philosophy-Religion  6 

Social  and  Behavorial  Sciences  15 

2  courses  in  History  and/or  Civilization  6 

General  Psychology  3 

Electives  (Minimum,  two  areas) — Anthropology, 

Economics,  Geography,  Political  Science,  Sociology  6 

Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology  6 

Mathematics  and /or  Science  12 

Physical   Education    1 

Total  43 

*NOTE:  The  Professional  Sequences  for  7-12  and  K-12  Teacher  Education  Certification  are 
currently  being  revised.  Further  details  will  be  published  at  a  later  date.  New  Jersey  school 
law  requires  teacher  certification  applicants  to  take  an  examination  in  physiology  and  hygiene. 
However,  this  requirement  may  be  met  by  presenting  college  study  in  such  areas  as  biology, 
personal  health  problems,  community  health,  school  health,  family  health,  health  counseling, 
nutrition,  or  health  administration."  (State  of  New  Jersey  Department  of  Education  Rules 
Concerning  Teachers  Certificates,  Twentieth  Edition  1966,  Revised  November  1967)  Conse- 
quently, teacher  education  students  should  plan  to  take  a  course  in  one  of  the  above  mentioned 
areas  in  order  to  meet  certification  requirements. 
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B.  PROFESSIONAL  SEQUENCE  FOR  EDUCATION 

Education*   6 

Educational  Psychology*  *  6 

Student  Teaching  8 

Department  Methods  3 

Total    20 

C.  SPECIALIZATION  50 

D.  FREE  ELECTIVES   15 


128 
STANDARDS 

Rating  Systems 

Marks  indicating  degrees  of  achievement  in  the  various  courses  are  given 

in  letters,  A.  B.  C.  D.  and  F. 

A — Excellent  F — Failure 

B — Good  Inc. — Incomplete  Work 

C— Fair  WD.— Withdrawn 
D— Poor 

Where  a  student  has  had  an  unavoidable  absence,  or  for  reasons  in  accord 
with  approved  policy,  a  course  may  be  marked  "Incomplete"  at  the  end  of  a  se- 
mester. This  mark  must  be  removed  by  a  final  grade  within  six  weeks  after  the 
beginning  of  the  next  semester,  or  the  course  cannot  be  credited  and  the  mark 
becomes  "F." 

Students  may  take  one  course  per  semester  on  a  Pass-Fail  basis.  Ineligible 
courses   are:    Student   Teaching,    Professional   Sequence,    Methods   courses    and 
courses  in  the  academic  major. 
Independent  Study 

Students  may  take  courses  on  an  independent  study  basis  in  accord  with 
college  procedures  and  with  the  permission  of  the  instructor. 


*To  include  pre-professional  experiences  in  addition  to  student  teaching 
♦♦General  Psychology  required  as  a  prerequisite  for  Teacher  Education  students 
NOTE:  New  Jersey  school  law  requires  teacher  certification  applicants  to  take  an  examination 
in  physiology  and  hygiene.  However,  this  requirement  may  be  met  by  presenting  "college 
study  in  such  areas  as  biology,  personal  health  problems,  community  health,  school  health, 
family  health,  health  counseling,  nutrition,  or  health  administration."  (State  of  New  Jersey 
Department  of  Education  Rules  Concerning  Teachers  Certificates,  Twentieth  Edition  1966, 
Revised  November  1967).  Conssquently,  teacher  education  students  should  plan  to  take  a 
course  in  one  of  the  above  mentioned  areas  in  order  to  meet  certification  requirements. 
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Academic  Standing 

Comprehensive  evaluation  of  the  student's  academic  standing  is  indicated 
in  his  grade  point  average.  The  numerical  equivalent  for  determining  grade-point 
average  follows:  A=4;  B=3;  C=2;  D=l;  F=:0.  Grades  of  P  are  not  included  in 
the  calculation  of  cumulative  grade  point  averages. 

Students  must  maintain  cumulative  grade-point  averages: 

For  sophomore  standing,  the  student  must  have  completed  at  least  26  credit 

hours  with  a  1.6  average. 

For  junior  standing,  58  credit  hours  with  a  1.8  average. 

For  senior  standing,  90  credit  hours  with  a  2.0  average. 

For  graduation,  128  credit  hours  with  a  2.0  average 

The  grade-point  average  is  determined  by  dividing  total  grade-points  earned 
by  total  number  of  semester  hours  attempted. 

Transfer  students  will  not  be  accepted  unless  they  have  a  cumulative  grade 
point  average  of  at  least  2.0.  Transfer  credit  will  not  be  allowed  for  letter  grades 
below  "C." 

SCHOLASTIC  HONORS 

Students  graduating  with  point  averages  of  3.45  or  better  for  all  under- 
graduate courses  completed  at  Montclair  are  recognized  as  honor  students  with  the 
following  designations : 

Average  of  3.45  -  3.64 — cum  laude 
Average  of  3.65  -  3.84 — magna  cum  laude 
Average  of  3.85  -  4.0  — summa  cum  laude 

The  Academic  Honors  List,  issued  at  the  close  of  each  semester,  gives 
recognition  to  students  with  a  3.5  average  or  better. 

PROBATION 

Any  student  whose  grade-point  average  for  a  semester  or  for  the  cumulative 
record  falls  below  the  2.0  mark  is  placed  on  probation  for  the  succeeding  semester. 
Usually  students  are  not  permitted  to  remain  in  College  on  probation  for  more 
than  two  consecutive  semesters. 

Each  semester  the  records  of  the  students  on  probation  are  reviewed  by  the 
Academic  Review  Committee.  Students  who  are  on  probation  will  be  permitted  to 
engage  in  intercollegiate  competition  provided  the  student  has  a  cumulative  average 
of  at  least  2.0. 

The  parent  or  guardian  is  notified  whenever  a  student  is  placed  on  proba- 
tion or  dismissed  from  the  College  for  low  scholarship.  If  the  student  is  twenty-one 
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years  of  age  or  over  or  is  independent  of  parental  supervision  and  support,  he  is 
excluded  from  this  policy. 

Academic  deficiency  notices  are  issued  by  the  faculty  at  mid-term  each 
semester  for  the  purpose  of  advisement  to  students  who  are  not  doing  satisfactory 
work.  These  reports  are  collected  by  the  Academic  Counselor  and  are  referred  to 
the  appropriate  faculty  advisers  for  use  in  counseling  students.  In  the  case  of  serious 
deficiency  which  may  endanger  a  student's  retention  in  College,  notice  is  given  to 
the  student's  parents  or  guardians  informing  them  of  the  situation. 


Montclair  State  College  Radio  Station 
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SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

The  School  of  Applied  Arts  and  Sciences  has  been  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees  to  begin  operation  with  the  Division  of  Business  Studies,  Division  of 
Home  Economics,  Division  of  Industrial  Education  and  Technology,  and  the  Panzer 
School  of  Physical  Education  and  Hygiene.  The  formal  opening  of  the  School  will 
be  September  1,  1970. 

Each  of  the  Divisions  will  continue  to  offer  its  present  programs,  develop 
new  major  programs,  and  provide  opportunities  for  continued  study  in  its  respective 
field.  Preparation  for  service  in  many  new  developing  professions  will  receive  special 
emphasis  through  various  interdisciplinary  offerings,  designed  specifically  to  meet 
the  demands  of  a  rapidly  changing  society. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  BUSINESS  STUDIES 

Professors:  Freeman,  Chairman;  Froelich,  Haas,  Hecht,  Kahn.  Nanassy 

Assistant  Professors:  Rossetti 

Assistant  Professors  II:  McCauley  Sherdell,  Uzzolino 

Instructors:  Mirchin 

The  Department  of  Business  Studies  prepares  teachers  of  business  educa- 
tion, prepares  distributive  subjects  teacher-coordinators,  and  prepares  students  in 
the  field  of  business  administration. 

Business  students  may  choose  one  of  four  programs:  (1)  Specialization  in 
teaching  general  business  and  accounting.  (2)  Specialization  in  teaching  general 
business  and  secretarial  subjects.  (3)  Specialization  in  teaching  distributive  subjects. 
(4)  Specialization  in  business  administration. 

All  work  in  the  department  is  open  to  students  who  have  never  studied 
business  subjects  in  high  school.  Students  who  have  had  advanced  courses  in  ac- 
counting and  Gregg  shorthand  can  take  advanced  standing  examinations  for  credit. 

WORK  EXPERIENCE 

All  education  majors  must  complete  a  minimum  of  ten  weeks  (400  hours) 
of  full-time  practical  business  experience  for  certification.  This  cooperative  work 
experience  must  be  completed  before  the  senior  year  and  includes  at  least  one 
summer  of  full-time  business  experience. 

CERTIFICATION 

Students  who  complete  the  accounting  and  general  business  will  be  eligible 
for  a  New  Jersey  Secondary  Teachers  Certificate  with  endorsements  to  teach  ac- 
counting and  general  business  subjects. 
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Students  who  complete  the  general  business  and  secretarial  studies  teaching 
major  will  be  eligible  for  a  New  Jersey  Teachers  Certificate  with  endorsements  to 
teach  secretarial  studies,  the  general  business  subjects,  and  typewriting. 

Those  who  complete  the  distributive  teaching  major  will  be  eligible  for  a 
Vocational-Technical  Distributive  Occupations  Certificate,  as  well  as  endorsement 
to  teach  the  general  business  subjects. 


ACCOUNTING  AND  GENERAL  BUSINESS  TEACHING  MAJOR 

Required 

Courses: 

s.  hrs, 

12:101 

Principles  of  Business  Management 

3 

12:201 

^Financial  Accounting 

3 

12:202 

^Managerial  Accounting 

3 

10:300 

Business  Mathematics 

2 

12:301 

Intermediate  Accounting  III 

3 

12:302 

Intermediate  Accounting  IV 

3 

12:305 

Legal  Environment  of  Business  I 

3 

12:306 

Legal  Environment  of  Business  II 

3 

10:401 

Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  General  Business 

2 

10:402 

Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Accounting 

2 

10:405 

Business  Economics 

3 

10:406 

Office  Management  and  Procedures — Clerical 

3 

12:408 

Finance  Management 

3 

12:410 

Advanced  Accounting 

3 

12:417 

Marketing  Management 

3 

12:434 

Introduction  to  Data  Processing 

3 

12:435 

Unit  Record  Equipment  I 

3 

10:449 

Supervised  Business  Work  Experience  and  Seminar 

2 

11:452 

Principles  of  Vocational  Education 

2 
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^Advanced  Standing  Credit  may  be  obtained  by  examination. 

SECRETARIAL  STUDIES  AND  GENERAL  BUSINESS  TEACHING  MAJOR 

Required  Courses:  , 

s.  hrs. 

12:101          Principles  of  Business  Management  3 

10:103         ^Typewriting  I  0 

10:104         ^xype^j-iting  II  0 

12:201         ^Financial  Accounting  3 


^Exemption  may  be  granted  by  examination. 

^Advanced  Standing  Credit  may  be  granted  by  examination. 
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12:202  Managerial  Accounting  3 

10:203  Typewriting  III  I1/2 

10:204  Typewriting  IV  I1/2 

10:205  'Stenography  I  0 

10:206  'Stenography  II  3 

10:300  Business  Mathematics  2 

10: 303  Stenography  and  Transcription  I  3 

10:304  'Stenography  and  Transcription  II  1 

12:305  Legal  Environment  of  Business  I  3 

12:306  Legal  Environment  of  Business  II  3 

10:401  Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  General  Business  2 

10:403  'Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Shorthand  1 

10:404  'Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Typewriting  1 

10:405  Business  Economics  3 

10:406  Office  Management  and  Procedures — Clerical  3 

10:407  Office  Management  and  Procedures — Secretarial  3 

12:408  Finance  Management  3 

12:417  Marketing  Management  3 

12:434  Introduction  to  Data  Processing  3 

12:435  Unit  Record  Equipment  I  3 

10:449  Supervised  Business  Work  Experience  and  Seminar  2 
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'Advanced  Standing  Credit  may  be  granted  by  examination. 
^Must  be  taken  at  the  same  time. 

DISTRIBUTIVE  SUBJECTS  AND  GENERAL  BUSINESS  MAJOR* 

Required  Courses:  , 

s.  hrs. 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

3 

^Students  who  complete  this  major  will  be  eligible  for  a  New  Jersey  Certificate  for  coordinat- 
ing distributive  occupations  programs,  including  related  theory  and  procedures,  as  well  as 
endorsement  to  teach  the  general  business  subjects. 
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12:101 

Principles  of  Business  Management 

12:201 

Financial  Accounting 

12:202 

Managerial  Accounting 

11:208 

Salesmanship 

12:305 

Legal  Environment  of  Business  I 

12:306 

Legal  Environment  of  Business  II 

10:405 

Business  Economics 

11:406 

Advertising 

12:408 

Finance  Management 

11:414  Merchandising  Mathematics  2 

12:417  Marketing  Management  3 

11:418  Retail  Store  Management  2 

11:419  Merchandise  Information  2 

1 1 :  422  Visual  Merchandising  3 

11:423  Buying  for  Distribution  2 

12:434  Introduction  to  Business  Data  Processing  3 

12:435  Unit  Record  Equipment  I  3 

11:450  Supervised  Work  Experience  and  Seminar  I  2 

11:451  Supervised  Work  Experience  and  Seminar  II  2 

11:452  Principles  of  Vocational  Education  2 

11:453  Curriculum  Development  in  Distributive  Education  2 

11:454  Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Distributive 

Education  and  Coordination  3 

11:456  Organization  and  Administration  of  Distributive  Education  2 


BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION   MAJOR 
Required  Courses: 
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s.  hrs. 


12:101  Principles  of  Business  Management  3 

12:201  Financial  Accounting  3 

12:202  Managerial  Accounting  3 

12:305  Legal  Environment  of  Business  I  3 

12:408  Finance  Management  3 

12:417  Marketing  Management  3 

12:450  Business  Internship  4 

12:451  Business  Policy  Seminar  3 

92:101  Principles  of  Economics  (Micro)  3 

92:102  Principles  of  Economics  (Macro)  3 

65:270  Psychology  in  Business  and  Industry  3 

96:303  Sociology — Large  Scale  Organization  3 

50:443  Statistics  3 

12:  Computer  Science  3 

43 
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BUSINESS  STUDIES  COURSES— 10:000 


10:103     Typewriting  I 

This  course,  designed  for  freshmen  who 
have  not  had  previous  instruction,  develops 
basic  typing  skills.  Students  also  learn  the 
elements  of  letter  set-ups,  tabulation,  and 
manuscript  typing.  Three  periods  a  week. 
Non-credit 

10:104     Typewriting  II 

This  course  aims  to  improve  speed  and  ac- 
curacy and  to  build  knowledge  of  advanced 
letter  forms  and  tabulations  and  to  provide 
vocational  understandings.  Three  periods  a 
week. 

Prerequisite:    10:103. 
Non-credit 

10:203     Typewriting  III 

This  course,  emphasizes  skill  building  and 
vocational  application  of  typing  skill.  Auxil- 
iary skills,  such  as  preparation  of  material 
for  duplicating,  special  reports,  etc.,  are 
developed.  Three  periods  a  week. 
Prerequisite:  10:104. 
IV2  semester  hours 

10:204     Typewriting  IV 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Typewriting 
III  and  complements  instruction  in  10:404. 
Two  periods  a  week. 
Prerequisite:  10:203. 
IV2  semester  hours 


10:300     Business  Mathematics 

This  course  is  concerned  with  mathematical 
concepts  that  help  the  student  to  become 
more  effective  in  his  daily  living  and  as  a 
teacher  of  business  arithmetic,  percentage, 
simple  and  compound  interest,  consumer 
credit  and  installment  buying,  savings  and 
investments,  mortgages,  pensions,  annuities, 
social  security,  taxation  and  insurance. 
2  semester  hours 


10:303     Stenography  and  Transcription  I 

The  emphasis  is  upon  the  transcription  of 
shorthand  notes  into  typewritten  copy.  At- 
tention is  paid  to  sentence  structure,  correct 
grammar,  spelling,  and  the  development  of 
good  typewriting  techniques.  The  dictation 
speed  for  new  material  increases  as  the 
course  progresses. 
Prerequisite:  10:206. 
3  semester  hours 


10:304     Stenography  and  Transcription  II 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Stenography 
and  Transcription  I  and  complements  in- 
struction in  10:403.  Both  transcription  and 
stenographic  skills  are  improved  in  this 
course.  Shorthand  theory  is  reviewed  and 
tested.  Office-style  dictation  supplants  some 
of  the  conventionally  timed  dictation. 
Prerequisite:  10:303. 
1  semester  hour 


10:205     Stenography  I 

The  theory  of  Gregg  Diamond  Jubilee  ste- 
nography is  taught  in  this  beginning  course. 
The  student  learns  to  read  shorthand  flu- 
ently and  to  take  dictation  on  familiar 
material. 
Non-credit 

10:206     Stenography  II 

Gregg  stenography  theory  is  thoroughly  re- 
viewed and  unfamiliar  dictation  is  given  at 
moderate    speeds.    Vocabulary    building    is 
emphasized. 
Prerequisite:    10:205. 
3  semester  hours 


10:390,  391      Business   Independent 
Study  I  and  II 

Each  student,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
faculty  sponsor,  is  to  conduct  an  in-depth 
study  of  a  current  problem  in  the  business 
field.  A  written  report  of  the  findings  of  the 
study  is  to  be  presented.  Admission  is  by 
application  submitted  to  the  department 
chairman. 
2  semester  hours  each 

10:401      Principles  and  Methods  of 
Teaching  General  Business 

Consideration  is  given  to  the  methodology 
of   teaching   the    general    business    subjects. 
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including  general  business,  business  law,  and 
consumer  education.   Content,   lesson  plan- 
ning, visual  aids,  and  evaluation  procedures 
are  considered  for  each  subject. 
Prerequisites:    10:101,  305,  308. 
2  semester  hours 

10:402     Principles  and  IVIethods  of 
Teaching  Accounting 

A  brief  study  is  made  of  the  history  and 
development  of  accounting  instruction  and 
materials,  aims  and  objectives  in  the 
light  of  current  trends.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  textbook  selection,  lesson  planning, 
classroom  and  teaching  procedures,  tests 
and  measurements,  audio-visual  and  other 
teaching  aids.  A  test  of  subject  matter  com- 
petency is  required. 

Prerequisite:   12  semester  hours  of  account- 
ing. 
2  semester  hours 

10:403     Principles  and  Methods  of 
Teaching  Shorthand 

This  course  complements  10:304.  The  tech- 
niques for  teaching  beginning  stenography 
and  advanced  dictation  and  transcription 
are  provided  in  this  course.  Effort  is  made 
to  keep  the  students  up  to  date  in  the  use 
of  equipment,  supplies,  audio-visual  aids, 
system  changes,  and  newest  methods. 
Prerequisite:  10:303  and  evidence  by  test 
of  proficiency  in  stenography,  typewriting, 
and  transcription  skills. 
1  semester  hour 

10:404     Principles  and  Methods  of 
Teaching  Typewriting 

This  course  complements  10:204  and  deals 
with  the  techniques  of  teaching  beginning 
and  advanced  typewriting  with  attention 
given  to  the  psychology  of  skill  develop- 
ment. 

Prerequisite:   10:203. 
1  semester  hour 

10:405     Business  Economics 

This  course  deals  primarily  with  the  busi- 
ness aspects  of  economics  as  related  to  the 


free  enterprise  system,  money,  credit  and 
banking,  gross  national  product,  and  de- 
vices measuring  economic  progress.  The 
Federal  Reserve  System,  business  fluctuations 
and  business  cycles,  taxation  and  govern- 
ment finance  are  also  included  as  specific 
areas  of  course  coverage. 
3  semester  hours 

10:406     Office  Management  and 
Procedures — Clerical 

This  course  involves  filing  and  the  use  of 
machines — calculating,  duplicating,  account- 
ing, special  typewriters  and  transcribing. 
3  semester  hours 

10:407     Office  Management  and 
Procedures — Secretarial 

This  course  involves  the  use  of  voicewriters 
and  duplicating  equipment.  The  duties  of 
the  secretarial  worker  are  studied.  Under- 
standing of  office  procedures  and  steno- 
graphic skills  are  strengthened  through  su- 
pervised office  assignments  and  class  work 
projects. 

Prerequisite:   10:406 
3  semester  hours 


10:409     Consumer  Economics 

Consideration  is  given  to  the  role  of  the 
consumer  in  the  economy,  some  of  the 
forces  affecting  consumer  demand,  govern- 
mental and  private  agencies  aiding  the 
consumer,  and  development  of  intelligent 
techniques  for  buying  and  using  consumer 
goods  and  services. 
3  semester  hours 


10:420     Field  Studies  in  Business 
Education 

Field  trips  are  made  to  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area  where  the  following  types 
of  business  activities  or  relationships  may  be 
observed:  production,  merchandising  and 
advertising,  finance,  transportation  and  com- 
munication, employer-employee  relation- 
ships, government  and  business. 
2  semester  hours 
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10:449     Supervised  Business  Work 
Experience  and  Seminar 

The  student  who  has  not  had  at  least  one 
year  full-time  business  experience  has  an 
opportunity  to  work  full-time  for  six  weeks 
during  the  summer  in  a  business  position 
under  cx>llege  supervision.  An  evening  con- 
ference is  held  weekly  to  discuss  problems 
related  to  the  work  experience  program. 
2  semester  hours 


10:480 


Touch  Shorthand  in  Recording 
Communication 


This  course  concentrates  on  introducing  key- 
board reaction  patterns  and  theory  concepts 
of  the  touch  shorthand  machine  and  in  de- 
veloping  basic   skills   and   a   knowledge   of 


operation  of  the  machine.  Time  will  also 
be  devoted  to  discussing  methods  of  presen- 
tation, and  there  will  be  discussions  on  how 
the  teacher  would  organize  and  evaluate  a 
course  in  touch  shorthand. 
2  semester  hours 


10:490,  491 


Business   Independent 
Study  III  and  IV 


Each  student,  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty 
sponsor,  is  to  conduct  an  in-depth  study  of  a 
current  problem  in  the  business  field.  A 
written  report  of  the  findings  of  the  study 
is  to  be  presented.  Admission  is  by  applica- 
tion submitted  to  the  department  chairman. 
2  semester  hours  each 
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DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION  COURSES— 11:000 


11:208     Salesmanship 

This  course  covers  the  selection  of  prospects, 
the  approach,  determining  needs,  sales  pres- 
entation, overcoming  objections  of  the  cus- 
tomer, closing  the  sale  and  "plus"  selling. 
Assigned  sales  presentations  are  incorporated 
in  the  applications  of  the  selling  techniques 
learned.  (Part-time  work  experience  is  rec- 
ommended when  taking  Salesmanship.) 
3  semester  hours 

11:406     Advertising 

This  course  covers  the  policies  and  proce- 
dures involved  in  the  planning,  preparation, 
and  application  of  advertising  in  a  retail 
store.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  definition 
of  sales  promotion,  objectives,  establishment 
of  policies,  analysis  of  sales  potentials, 
evaluation  of  media  and  agents,  coordina- 
tion and  follow-up  of  sales  promotion  and 
advertising.  (Part-time  work  experience  is 
recommended  when  taking  Advertising.) 
2  semester  hours 


11:419     Merchandise  Information 

This  course  covers  both  textiles  and  non- 
textiles.  The  students  will  be  given  standards 
for  determining  quality  of  products  and  a 
knowledge  of  how  to  take  care  of  them. 
Manufacturing  processes  of  various  products 
will  be  considered, 
2  semester  hours 


11:422     Visual  Merchandising 

A  study  is  made  of  the  basic  principles  and 
elements  of  color,  line,  form,  texture  and 
space  as  they  relate  to  displays,  merchan- 
dising and  advertising.  Topics  include  ap- 
propriate display  space,  lighting  arrange- 
ments, improvisation  of  display  equipment, 
the  use  of  papier  mache  forms,  seasonal 
displays,  equipment  and  care  of  display 
fixtures.  Four  hours,  lab  plus  two  lectures. 
3  semester  hours 


11:414     Merchandising  Mathematics 

This  course  analyzes  the  problems  of  how, 
what,  where,  and  when  to  buy;  terms  of 
purchasing,  tested  receiving  and  marketing 
procedures;  mathematics  of  merchandising 
— setting  retail  price,  planning  mark-up  and 
mark-down;  and  inventory  controls.  (Part- 
time  work  experience  is  recommended  when 
taking  Merchandising.) 
2  semester  hours 

11:418     Retail  Store  Management 

This  course  acquaints  students  with  the 
problems  involved  in  the  successful  opera- 
tion of  a  retail  organization,  preparation  of 
the  store  for  business,  the  movement  of 
merchandise  from  the  resource  to  the  store, 
the  preparation  of  the  goods  for  sale,  the 
movement  of  the  goods  to  the  selling  floor 
and  then  to  the  customer.  Customer  adjust- 
ment policies,  store  protection  and  the  latest 
kinds  of  equipment  used  by  retail  stores 
are  also  discussed  and  evaluated.  (Part-time 
work  experience  recommended  when  taking 
Retail  Store  Management.) 
2  semester  hours 


11:423     Buying  for  Distribution 

This  course  covers  the  functions  of  the 
merchandise  division  of  a  store:  the  func- 
tions of  the  buyer  and  the  many  facets  of 
the  buyer,  problems  in  the  store,  customer 
demand  analysis,  comparison  shopping,  bar- 
gain hunting,  planning  the  buyer's  budget, 
buying  fashions,  staples  for  independent 
stores,  chain  stores,  resident  buying  offices, 
and  foreign  buying. 
2  semester  hours 


11:450     Supervised  Work  Experience  and 
Seminar  I 

Students  will  gain  supervised  paid-for  work 
experience  in  a  cooperating  department  or 
mass  merchandise  (discount)  store.  An  eve- 
ning conference  is  held  weekly  to  discuss 
related  problems.  The  work  program  is  in 
operation  full-time  during  ten  to  twelve 
weeks  of  the  summer  session.  Undergrad- 
uates take  this  course  during  the  summer 
following  completion  of  sophomore  year. 
2  semester  hours 
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11:451     Supervised  Work  Experience  and 
Seminar  II 

Supervised  paid-for  store  experience  is 
gained  in  a  specialty  or  limited-price  variety 
store.  An  evening  conference  is  held  weekly 
to  discuss  related  problems.  Undergraduates 
take  this  course  during  the  summer  follow- 
ing completion  of  junior  year. 
2  semester  hours 

11:452     Principles  of  Vocational 
Education 

This  course  covers  the  basic  principles  and 
practices  of  vocational  education.  Topics  in- 
clude the  cooperative  federal-state  programs 
of  vocational  education  developed  under  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act,  George-Barden  Act, 
George-Deen  Act,  1963  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  and  the  1968  Amendments. 
2  semester  hours 

11:453     Curriculum  Development  in 
Distributive  Education 

This  course  acquaints  educators  and  pros- 
pective educators  with  the  construction  of 
the  distributive  education  curriculum.  In- 
cluded are  an  understanding  of  the  needs 
and  interests  of  the  community  in  curricu- 
lum planning,  careful  planning  and  group 
cooperation  in  curriculum,  the  over-all  de- 
velopment of  the  pupil,  developing  voca- 
tional competencies  in  curriculum,  adult 
education  curriculum  planning,  keeping  rec- 
ords and  results  through  follow-up  proce- 
dures and  the  evaluation  of  curriculum. 
2  semester  hours 


11:454     Principles  and  Methods  of 

Teaching  Distributive  Education 
and  Coordination 

This  course  acquaints  educators  and  pros- 
pective educators  with  the  basic  principles 
of  teaching  distributive  education  as  well  as 
specific  methods  of  teaching  the   program. 

Coverage  includes  the  federal  legislation  as 
it  relates  to  the  program,  coordinator's 
duties,  methods  in  teaching  store  subjects, 
use  of  lecture  and  demonstration  in  teach- 
ing, forms,  reports  and  manuals,  planning 
the  lesson,  human  relations  for  store  person- 
nel, visual  aids,  free  sources  of  materials, 
textbook  evaluation,  trade  journal  use,  and 
the  DE  club  as  a  teaching  device.  Teaching 
demonstrations  are  also  a  part  of  the  pro- 
gram. 
3  semester  hours 

11:456     Organization  and  Administration 
of  Distributive  Education 

This  course  acquaints  educators  and  pros- 
pective educators  with  the  objectives  of 
distributive  education  and  with  the  details 
and  problems  of  organizing  and  administer- 
ing as  well  as  supervising  a  complete  co- 
operative program  in  distributive  education. 
Areas  covered  are:  organization  of  voca- 
tional education  on  the  federal,  state  and 
local  levels;  understanding  the  use  of  a 
state  syllabus;  setting  up,  supervising  and 
operating  a  cooperative  program;  surveys 
of  community  and  student  needs;  physical 
equipment  requirements;  advisory  commit- 
tees, and  the  use  of  public  relations  and 
extension  programs. 
2  semester  hours 
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BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION— 12:000 


12-101     Principle  of  Business 
Management 

This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  world 
of  business.  It  goes  into  the  functions  of 
business,  bank  services,  credit,  insurance, 
forms  of  business  organization,  location  and 
layout,  purchasing  and  stock  control,  pro- 
duction problems,  finance,  and  personnel 
problems. 
3  semester  hours 

12-201     Financial  Accounting 

This  is  a  basic  course  in  accounting.  Empha- 
sis is  placed  on  development  of  a  thorough 
understanding  and  mastery  of  the  funda- 
mental elements  of  bookkeeping  and  ac- 
counting. After  analyzing  the  elementary 
accounting  equations,  the  student  learns  to 
journalize,  post,  take  a  trial  balance  and 
prepare  financial  statements,  as  applied  to 
the  sole  proprietorship  form  of  organization. 
3  semester  hours 

12-202     Managerial  Accounting 

This  course  starts  with  a  thorough  review 
of  the  accounting  cycle.  The  student  learns 
to  use  special  journals,  controlling  accounts, 
work  sheets,  classified  statements,  reserves, 
accruals,  deferred  items,  reversals,  special 
columns  and  business  papers.  Special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  use  of  voucher  system 
payroll  accounting  and  accounting  for  taxes. 
Prerequisite:  12:201. 
3  semester  hours 

12:301     Accounting  III 

In  this  advanced  course  there  is  emphasis 
on  all  phases  of  partnership  and  corporate 
accounting,  including:  the  formation  of 
partnerships  and  accounts  and  records;  cor- 
porate surplus  and  dividends;  corporate 
stocks  and  bonds.  Departmental  and  branch 
accounting  are  presented  through  exercises 
and  laboratory  problems. 
Prerequisite:  10:202. 
3  semester  hours 

12:302     Accounting  IV 

Manufacturing  and  cost  accounting  proce- 
dures are  presented  with  complete  analysis 
for  the  advanced  student  of  accounting. 
Both  the  accounting  for  manufacturing  op- 


erations as  well  as  procedures  for  prepara- 
tion of  the  periodic  summary  for  a  manu- 
facturing enterprise  are  considered.  Job 
order  and  process  accounting  are  studied  in 
detail  as  well  as  the  problems  of  budgets 
and  the  analysis  and  interpretation  of  fi- 
nancial statements. 
Prerequisite:  10:301. 
3  semester  hours 

12:305     Legal  Environment  of  Business  I 

A  study  of  law  and  its  relationship  to  soci- 
ety, classes  and  sources  of  law,  the  judicial 
system,  and  court  procedure.  Special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  contracts  and  agency.  Case 
materials  and  problems  are  used.  The  Uni- 
form Commercial  Code  is  used  as  the  basis 
for  statutory  interpretation. 
3  semester  hours 

12:306     Legal  Environment  of  Business  II 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  10:305.  It 
covers  negotiable  instruments,  personal  prop- 
erty, bailments,  and  sales.  Case  materials 
and  problems  are  used.  The  source  for 
statutory  interpretation  is  the  Uniform  Com- 
mercial Code. 
Prerequisite:  12:305. 
3  semester  hours 

12:408     Finance  Management 

This  course  deals  with  the  processes  in- 
volved in  the  financing  of  business  organiza- 
tions from  the  time  of  their  inception  and 
promotion,  during  operation  and  expansion, 
and  during  the  period  of  reorganization. 
Problems  involving  financing  by  means  of 
stocks,  borrowing  capital,  mortgages,  bonds, 
and  notes  are  solved. 
Prerequisite:  12:201. 
3  semester  hours 

12:401     Advanced  Accounting 

This  course  emphasizes  problems  related  to 
basic  accounting  principles,  cost  accounting 
and  intermediate  accounting.  Topics  con- 
sidered include  determination  of  net  income, 
valuation,  consignments,  preparation  and 
analysis  of  financial  statements,  partner- 
ships and  bankruptcy. 

Prerequisite:   12  semester  hours  of  account- 
ing. 
3  semester  hours 
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12:411     Tax  Accounting 

This  course  gives  a  comprehensive  picture 
of  the  federal  tax  structure.  Extensive  train- 
ing is  provided  in  the  appHcation  of  basic 
principles  to  the  spvecific  problems  of  the 
individual.  All  forms  involved  in  individual 
tax  returns  are  studied. 

Prerequisite:   12  semester  hours  of  account- 
ing. 
3  semester  hours 


12:417     Marketing  Management 

This  is  a  study  of  the  principles  underlying 
the  distribution  and  services  from  the  manu- 
facturer to  the  consumer.  Marketing  poHcies 
and  practices  are  covered  as  well  as  the 
evolution  and  change  of  marketing  proce- 
dures and  recent  governmental  activities 
affecting  marketing.  A  managerial  approach 
to  the  subject  is  given. 
3  semester  hours 


12:421      Principles  of  Security  Analysis 

This  is  a  general  course  in  investments, 
trusts,  and  estates.  It  concerns  itself  with 
types  of  securities,  diversification,  sources 
of  information,  operation  of  the  stock 
market,  and  analysis  of  financial  statements. 
Also  covered  are  trusts,  wills,  and  estate 
planning. 
2  semester  hours 


12:434     Introduction  to  Business  Data 
Processing 

This  course  familiarizes  the  student  with 
the  literature  and  vocabulary  of  business 
data  processing — input  and  output  media, 
types  of  equipment,  installations,  job  anal- 
ysis and  systems  development. 
Prerequisite:  10:201. 
3  semester  hours 


12:435     Unit  Record  Equipment  I 

This  course  covers  the  concepts  and  opera- 
tional techniques  of  punch  card  data  proc- 
essing machines,  control  panel  wiring,  card 
punch,  accounting  machines,  verifiiers  and 
sorters.  Four  hours,  lab  plus  two  lectures. 
Prerequisite:  12:434 
3  semester  hours 

12:436     Unit  Record  Equipment  II 

A  continuation  of  10:435,  this  course  covers 
the  advanced  concepts  and  operational  tech- 
niques of  punch  and  data  processing  ma- 
chines, control  panel  wiring  and  experience 
with  interpreter,  reproducer  and  allied 
equipment.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  individual 
projects.  Four  hours,  lab  plus  two  lectures. 
Prerequisite:   12:435. 

3  semester  hours 

12:450     Business  Internship 

The  student  obtains  a  full  time  on-the-job 
experience  in  a  business  organization  under 
college  supervision.  During  this  work  ex- 
perience, the  student  investigates  and  dis- 
cusses in  a  seminar  such  topics  as  job 
analysis;  job  description;  human  relations 
problems;  job  study  guides;  job  training 
techniques,  occupational  experience  and  job 
problems. 

4  semester  hours 

12:451      Business  Policy  Seminar 

This  is  the  final  senior  integrating  course  in 
which  the  student  brings  together  what  he 
has  learned  in  the  functional  fields  of 
business  and  applies  this  knowledge  in  the 
analysis  and  solution  of  complex  business 
problems.  The  case  method  and  visits  to 
business  firms  will  be  used  to  determine 
corporate  strategy  and  implementing  that 
strategy. 
3  semester  hours 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS 

Professors:  Hall,  Chairman 

Associate  Professor:  Ruslink 

Assistant  Professors:  Bullock,  Guthrie,  Hudson,  Sandford 

Instructors:     Alcaro,    Bernstein,    Hatzenbuhler,    Hedberg,    Kelley,    Mukherjee, 
Rachages,  Silver,  Schlegel 

The  Department  of  Home  Economics  offers  programs  to  serve  students 
with  various  interests. 

1.  Those  who  are  planning  for  an  entry  level  position  in  one  of  the  presently 
existing  or  emerging  home  economics  professions. 

2.  Those  who  are  interested  in  a  liberal  education  who  wish  to  build  a  back- 
ground for  professional  careers,  for  graduate  study,  and  for  the  responsibilities 
of  citizenship  and  homemaking. 

3.  Those  from  other  majors  who  wish  to  broaden  their  education  by  selecting 
electives  in  home  economics. 

4.  Those  who  wish  to  take  home  economics  courses  to  fulfill  their  general  edu- 
cation requirements. 

5.  Those  who  are  planning  to  enter  graduate  work  in  some  area  of  home  eco- 
nomics. 

Supplemental  Services 

Several  supplemental  programs  enhance  the  offerings  of  the  department. 

1.  Professional  Off-Campus  Experience 

Provision  is  made  for  every  home  economics  major  to  supplement  on- 
campus  studies  with  work  experience  in  agencies  and  organizations  which  employ 
professional  home  economists. 

Students  will  register  with  the  Departmental  Advisor  in  order  to  assure 
placement  for  the  supervised  apprenticeship. 

2.  Merrill-Palmer  Institute 

The  department  has  a  cooperative  program  with  the  Merrill-Palmer  Institute 
in  Detroit,  Michigan.  Selected  students  majoring  in  Home  Economics  may  spend  the 
fall  semester  of  their  senior  year  at  the  Institute,  receiving  transfer  credit  for  inten- 
sive study  and  experience  in  the  area  of  family  relations  and  child  development. 

Professional  Curriculums 

Programs  of  study  can  be  planned  within  the  five  curriculums  offered  in  the 
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Department  of  Home  Economics.  These  curriculums  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  students  with  varying  interests.  They  are  described  on  the  following  pages. 

Each  student  has  a  faculty  advisor  under  whose  guidance  a  program  is 
planned  that  will  prepare  the  student  for  a  professional  position.  The  course  re- 
quirements for  the  first  year  are  much  the  same,  so  the  student  has  time  to  consider 
possibilities  in  all  areas  in  home  economics  before  choosing  the  one  best  suited  to 
individual  goals. 

All  home  economics  majors  are  required  to  complete  a  core  of  14  semester 
hours. 

s.  hrs. 
26:101  The  Family — An  Interdisciphnary  Approach  3 

26:200,  201     The  Family — Contemporary  Needs  and  Issues        6 
26:400  Senior  Seminar  2 

26:440  Practicum  in  Home  Economics  as  a  Profession        3 

Curriculum  in  Child  Services 

This  curriculum  is  designed  for  those  students,  male  and  female,  wishing  to 
prepare  for  the  vast  field  of  professional  and  occupational  possibilities  awaiting 
people  skilled  in  working  with  young  children  either  as  an  administrator  or  teacher 
in  early  childhood  programs  in  public  schools;  private  nursery  schools;  public  day 
care  centers;  or  family  centers  in  poor  communities;  as  Home  Visitors  working  with 
infants,  or  supervising  hospital  playrooms;  as  specialists  in  child  welfare  connected 
with  community  agencies  or  as  a  foundation  for  graduate  work  in  this  area. 

s.  hrs. 
General  Education  Requirements  43 

Electives*  35 

Core  Requirements  14 

Major  Requirements  36 


Total     128 


s.  hrs. 

65:201     Child  Psychology  3 
26:315     Language  and  Literature  for  Nursery 

School  ChUdren  3 

26:207     The  Preschool  Child  3 

26:209     Psychology  of  Family  Relations  3 
26:206     Principles  of  Food  Preparation  OR 

26:330     Food  and  Man  3 

*Students  wishing  certification  to  teach  nursery  school  should  elect  the  following  Professional 
Sequence  for  Education. 
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s.  hrs. 

26:306     Nutrition  3 
26:105     Clothing  and  Culture  OR 

26:408     Nursery  School  Organization  and  Management  3 

26:427     The  Disadvantaged  Family  3 

96:307     The  City  and  Its  Institutions  3 

26:430     Creative  Experiences  in  the  Nursery  School  3 

Education  6 

Educational  Psychology  3 

Student  Teaching  8 

26:435     Program  Planning  in  the  Nursery  School  (Methods)  3 


Total     20 
Curriculum  in  Foods  and  Nutrition 

This  curriculum  is  planned  for  male  and  female  students  interested  in  posi- 
tions in  food  service  and  who  wish  to  meet  the  academic  requirements  of  the 
American  Dietetic  Association.  Two  options  are  offered. 

Option  1  prepares  students  who  wish  to  work  as  hospital  dietitians,  com- 
munity nutritionists  or  nutrition  consultants  with  health  and/or  welfare  organiza- 
tions and  agencies. 

Option  2  prepares  students  who  wish  positions  as  directors  of  food  services 
in  college  residence  halls,  hospitals,  nursing  homes  and  school  lunch  programs, 
cafeterias  or  commercial  food  services. 

s.  hrs. 
General  Education  Requirements  43 

Electives  21 

Core  Requirements  14 

Major  Requirements  50 


Option  1      Diet  Therapy  and  Community  Nutrition 


Total     128 
s.  hrs. 


26:105  Clothes  and  Culture  OR 

26:202  Textiles  and  the  Consumer  3 

26:330  Food  and  Man  3 

26:206  Principles  of  Food  Preparation  3 

26:312  Meal  Management  3 

26:402  Quantity  Food  Purchasing  and  Production  4 

26:314  Organization  and  Management  of  Food  Services  3 

26:306  Nutrition  3 

26:405  Community  Nutrition  3 
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s.  hrs 

26:451 

Externship  in  Foods  &  Nutrition 

3 

26:427 

The  Inner  City  Family 

3 

92:203 

Economic  Statistics 

3 

15:431 

Individual  &  Group  Dynamics 

3 

26:450 

Diet  Therapy 

3 

26:416 

Nutrition  in  the  Life  Cycle 

3 

82:435 

Biochemistry 

4 

Option  2 

Food  Service  Management 

26:105 

Clothes  and  Culture  OR 

26:202 

Textiles  and  the  Consumer 

3 

26:330 

Food  and  Man 

3 

26:206 

Principles  of  Food  Preparation 

3 

26:312 

Meal  Management 

3 

26:402 

Quantity  Food  Purchasing  and  Production 

4 

26:314 

Organization  and  Management  of  Food  Services 

3 

26:306 

Nutrition 

3 

26:405 

Community  Nutrition 

3 

26:451 

Externship  in  Foods  &  Nutrition 

3 

26:427 

The  Inner  City  Family 

3 

92:203 

Economic  Statistics 

3 

15:431 

Individual  &  Group  Dynamics 

3 

26:313 

Design  and  Layout  of  Food  Services 

2 

10:201 

Accounting 

3 

26:401 

Experimental  Foods 

3 

Foods  and  Nutrition  Electives 

5 

Curriculum  in  Home  Economics  Education 

This  program  is  designed  for  students  who  plan  to  become  home  economics 
teachers  in  public  schools  grades  K-12  or  adult  programs  or  to  assume  positions 
in  the  Agriculture  Extension  Service.  Satisfactory  completion  of  this  curriculum 
quahfies  the  graduate  for  teaching  home  economics  in  New  Jersey,  including  those 
departments  which  are  federally  aided. 

s.  hrs. 
General  Education  Requirements  43 

Professional  Sequence  for  Education  20 

Electives  15 

Core  Requirements  14 

Major  Requirements  36 

Total     123 
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s.  hrs. 

26 : 1 02  Qothing  Construction  3 

26:105  Qothing  and  Culture  3 

26 : 1 08  Equipment  in  the  Home  2 

26:203  Textiles  3 

26:206  Principles  of  Food  Preparation  3 

26:207  The  Preschool  Child  3 

26:209  Family  Relations  3 

26:303  Housing  3 

26:306  Nutrition  3 

26:312  Meal  Management  3 

26:407  Consumer  Economics  3 

Home  Economics  Electives  4 

Home  Economics  with  Liberal  Arts 

This  curriculum  is  designed  for  the  student  wishing  to  combine  home 
economics  study  with  a  general  education  background.  The  curriculum  provides  a 
basis  for  professional  careers,  for  graduate  study  and  for  responsibilities  of  citizen- 
ship and  homemaking. 

s.  hrs. 

Liberal-General  Education  Requirements  43-55 

Electives  39-51 

Core  Requirements  16 

s.  hrs. 
26:101  The  Family — An  Interdisciplinary  Study  .   3 

26:200,201     The  Family — Contemporary  Needs  and  Issues  6 

26:400  Senior  Seminar  2 

26:440  Practicum  in  Home  Economics  of  Food  Services        3 

s.  hrs. 
Major  Requirements  1 8 

Select  a  minimum  of  two  courses  from  at  least  three  of  the  following  groups, 
for  a  total  of  1 8  semester  hours. 

Group  1  s.  hrs. 
26:210     Management  in  Personal  and  Family  Living  3 

26:310     Individual  and  Family  Problem  Solving  3 

26: 403  A  Problems  in  Management  3 

26:403     Home  Management  Residence  3 
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26:407     Consumer  Economics 
26:301     Consumer  and  the  Market 
26:205     Family  Economics 


s.  hrs. 
3 
3 
3 


Group  2 

26:105  Clothing  and  Culture 

26:203  Textiles 

26:202  Textiles  and  the  Consumer 


Group  3 

26:303     Housing 

26 :  320     Interior  Design 


Group  4 

26:306 

Nutrition 

26:206 

Principles  of  Food  Preparation 

26:330 

Food  and  Man 

26:405 

Community  Nutrition 

26:410 

Experimental  Foods 

Group  5 

26:207 

The  Preschool  Child 

26:209 

Family  Relations 

26:427 

The  Inner  City  Family 

26:429 

Family  Sociology 

26:432 

Women  in  Contemporary  Society 

26:308 

The  Child  in  the  Community 

26:351 

Volunteer  in  the  Community 

credit  to  be  arranged 


26:432     Women  in  Contemporary  Society 

A  study  of  the  roles  played  and  dilemmas 
encountered  by  the  modem  American 
woman.  Analysis  of  trends,  developments 
and  accomplishments  of  women,  educa- 
tional needs,  social  and  economic  contribu- 
tions to  the  family  and  culture,  and  the 
resolution  of  professional,  personal  and 
family  needs,  interests  and  responsibilities. 
2  semester  hours 


26:440 


Practicum  in  Home  Economics 
as  a  Profession 


This  practicum  gives  the  student  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  as  a  trainee  with  a  profes- 
sional  home   economist  in   a   business,   an 
organization  or  an  agency. 
Credit  by  Arrangement 
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CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  AND  FAMILY  RELATIONS 


26:207     The  Pre-School  Child 

This  course  views  the  early  periods  of  de- 
velopment from  infancy  to  school  age  in 
relation  to  the  major  challenges  confront- 
ing the  child  as  he  masters  the  task  of 
socialization.  Sensitivity  to  the  learning 
process  is  developed  through  the  focus  of 
how  children  learn  through  the  instrument 
of  play.  Supervised  observation  and  par- 
ticipation with  groups  of  preschool  children 
is  included. 
3  semester  hours 

26:209     Psychology  of  Family  Relations 

Following  the  family  life  cycle,  the  course 
covers  typical  issues,  emotional  patterns,  and 
developmental  tasks  of  late  adolescence, 
courtship,  adjustment  in  marriage,  preg- 
nancy, child  rearing,  later  stages  of  parent- 
hood, and  old  age.  Students'  own  relation- 
ships, values,  and  sex  roles  are  discussed 
and  compared  with  facts  and  trends  of 
American  society. 
3  semester  hours 

26:308     The  Child  in  the  Community 

This  course  stresses  the  importance  of  under- 
standing the  attitudes,  mores  and  values  of 
family  and  neighborhood  life  as  determin- 
ants of  the  child's  adaptation  to  school. 
Study  is  made  of  the  way  in  which  the 
child's  experience  outside  the  school  modify 
his  school  behavior.  The  special  needs  of 
children  growing  up  in  families  of  deviant 
patterns  are  examined  and  utilization  of 
community  services  of  specialists  and  agen- 
cies are  investigated.  Suggested  prerequisite: 
26:427. 
3  semester  hours 

26:315     Language  and  Literature  for 
for  Nursery  School  Children 

This  course  helps  the  student  to  develop 
appreciation  of  the  qualities  of  children's 
expression  of  thoughts  and  feelings  through 
language  and  the  role  of  language  in  the 
total  preschool  program.  Consideration  is 
given  to  the  purpose  and  techniques  of 
creating  informal  and  formal  discussions, 
reading  and  telling  stories  and  stimulating 


children's  storytelling  and  creative  writing. 
Books,  stories,  poems,  and  records  are  in- 
troduced and  criteria  for  evaluating  appro- 
priate material  for  the  preschool  program 
are  discussed. 
3  semester  hours 

26:316     Infant  Development 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  infant  as 
a  developing  individual  within  the  family. 
Theory  and  research  in  the  area  of  human 
infancy  as  related  to  cognitive  and  emo- 
tional growth  during  the  first  two  years  of 
life  are  examined. 
3  semester  hours 

26:317     Field  Experiences  in 
Children's  Services 

Planned  and  supervised  experiences  in  se- 
lected agencies  offering  services  for  children 
such  as  hospital  playrooms,  orphan's  homes, 
day  care  centers.  Prerequisite:  26:207.  The 
Preschool  Child  or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 

26:395     Techniques  for  the  Study  of 
Child  Personality 

The  student  is  introduced  to  a  variety  of 
skills  and  tools  designed  to  help  the  teacher 
become  aware  of  the  needs,  motivations, 
competencies  and  values  of  young  children. 
Opportunities  are  provided  to  systematically 
observe  and  record  what  children  say,  how 
they  move,  what  they  are  expressing  in- 
dividually and  how  they  are  relating  to  one 
another  in  groups.  Skill  in  interpreting 
children's  art  and  language  as  well  as  their 
dramatic  play  is  developed.  Techniques  for 
clarifying  the  responses  children  give  in 
relating  to  the  teacher  are  carefully  con- 
sidered. Various  types  of  records  appro- 
priate for  the  teacher,  for  school  office  files, 
for  parent  interviews  and  information  neces- 
sary for  a  complete  child  profile  are  dis- 
cussed. Prerequisite:  26:207  or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 

26:408     Nursery  School  Organization 
and  Management 

The  basic  principles  of  supervision  and 
administration  as  applied   to  developing   a 
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sound  program  in  a  modem  preschool  pro- 
gram. The  course  includes  1)  study  of  the 
learning  process  as  applied  to  the  profes- 
sional development  of  staff,  2)  the  organi- 
zation and  administration  of  individual 
classrooms  as  well  as  the  total  school  pro- 
gram and  3)  the  relationship  of  the  school 
to  such  community  services  and  agencies  as 
health,  social  welfare,  parents  organiza- 
tions, and  school  boards.  Prerequisite: 
26:207  or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 

26:417     Special  Studies  in  Child  Services 

An  opportunity  to  explore  in  depth  a  special 

concern  in  the  area  of  family  life  and  child 

development.     Non-majors     with     sufficient 

background  admitted  with  permission  of  the 

instructor. 

3  semester  hours 

26:427     The  Inner  City  Family 

This  course  is  a  study  of  families  with 
various  kinds  of  disadvantages:  social, 
economic,  educational,  physical  and  cul- 
tural. Of  primary  importance,  however,  are 
families  from  lower  socio-economic  and 
minority  groups.  Provision  for  individual 
field  experiences  will  be  part  of  the  course. 
3  semester  hours 

26:429     Family  Sociology 

Studies  of  family  patterns  around  the  world, 
throughout  history,  and  among  different 
socio-economic  groups  are  compared  and 
analyzed.  An  underlying  theme  is  the  in- 


fluence of  rapid  social  change  on  the  sta- 
bility  of   the    family   and   of   family-based 
values. 
3  semester  hours 

26:430     Creative  Experiences  in  the 
Nursery  School 

Designed  to  give  students  direct  experiences 
in  the  areas  of  art,  music,  and  science  for 
the  pre-schooler. 
3  semester  hours 

26:431      Parent  Education 

Procedures  for  establishing  a  positive  team 
approach  between  the  parent  and  teacher  in 
the  child's  school  life  are  presented.  Parent- 
teacher  interaction  is  analyzed  in  terms  of 
how  the  teacher  interprets  parental  anxieties, 
conducts  individual  conferences,  and  or- 
ganizes group  meetings.  Various  methods 
currently  being  used  to  include  parents  in 
differing  school  situations  are  compared. 
3  semester  hours 

26:435     Program  Planning  in  the 
Nursery  School 

The  fundamental  principles  underlying  cur- 
riculum planning  for  nursery  school  children 
will  be  presented.  Program  planning,  role 
of  teacher,  methods  and  materials  appro- 
priate for  the  preschool  age  are  considered. 
Opportunities  to  participate  in  an  early 
childhood  center  will  be  provided.  Pre- 
requisite: 26:207  or  the  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 


HOME   ECONOMICS   EDUCATION 


26:309     Current  Trends  in  Teaching 
Home  Economics 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  help  in- 
service  and  prospective  teachers  of  home 
economics  plan  and  teach  an  effective  home- 
making  program. 

Prerequisite:  Home  economics  teaching  ex- 
perience or  student  teaching. 
2  semester  hours 


26:321 


Field  Trip  Experiences  in  Home 
Economics 


This  course  gives  the  home  economics  stu- 
dent an  opportunity  to  study  the  policies, 


problems  and  contributions  of  business,  in- 
dustry, and  community  agencies  which  relate 
to  families  as  consumers. 
1  semester  hour 


26:401 


The  Teaching  of  Home 
Economics 


Designed  to  prepare  the  student  for  teaching 
home  economics.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon 
curriculum  development  and  the  use  of  ma- 
terials and  teaching  techniques  appropriate 
to  home  economics.  Students  will  be  as- 
signed for  30  hours  of  observation  in  a 
public  school  as  a  part  of  this  course, 
3  semester  hours 
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26:404     Vocational  Education 

Principles  and  practices  in  vocational  edu- 
cation including  history,  development,  or- 
ganization and  purposes.  Observations  in 
vocational  education  programs  are  required. 
2  semester  hours 


26:415     Adult  Education  in  Home 
Economics 

Designed  for  home  economists  interested  in 
teaching  adults  in  school,  community  and 
extension  programs.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
understanding  the  adult  learner  and  devel- 
oping appropriate  programs  and  teaching 
techniques.  Observations  in  adult  education 
programs  is  included. 
Prerequisite:  26:401  or  equivalent. 
2  semester  hours 

26:416     Occupational  Education  in  Home 
Economics 

Designed  to  give  field  experiences  in  work- 
study  programs  in  occupational  education. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  learning  how  federal, 
state  and  local  occupational  programs  are 
administered  and  organized. 
Prerequisite:  26:401  or  equivalent. 
2  semester  hours 


26:420     Teaching  Family  Living  in  the 
Public  Schools 

Study  and  selection  of  subject  matter  and 


techniques    for    teaching    family    living    in 
the  public  schools. 

Prerequisite:  26:209  and  401  or  equivalents. 
2  semester  hours 


26:423     Seminar  in  Supervision  of  Home 
Economics 

For  those  concerned  with  supervision  of 
teacher  education  programs  in  home  eco- 
nomics; objectives,  curricula,  recent  trends, 
classroom  management,  evaluation  of  teach- 
ing, professional  literature. 
Prerequisite:  Classroom  Teacher  Experience. 
2  semester  hours 

26:425     Home  Economics  in  the 
Middle  School 

Philosophy  and  organization  of  home  eco- 
nomics in  the  middle  school.  Supervisory 
techniques  and  curriculum  development  are 
examined  to  provide  bases  for  designing 
courses.  Elective  credits  for  Supervisory  cer- 
tificate. (Prerequisite:  Classroom  teaching 
experience.) 
2  semester  hours 

26:426     Home  Management  in  the 

Secondary  School  Curriculum 

Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  identifying 
managerial  competencies  and  how  these  can 
be  integrated  into  the  home  economics  cur- 
riculum. 

Prerequisite:  26:210  or  equivalent. 
2  semester  hours 


FOODS  AND   NUTRITION 


26:206     Principles  of  Food  Preparation 

Food  selection,  purchasing,  and  preparation 
with  emphasis  on  principles  and  techniques 
of  preparation.  (Prerequisite:  82:107  &  108 
or  equivalent.) 
3  semester  hours 


26:306     Nutrition 

A  study  of  the  food  we  eat,  its  functions 
in  the  human  body,  and  diet  requirements 
for  people  in  various  age  groups  and  physi- 
cal conditions.  Open  to  all  students. 
3  semester  hours 


26:310     Nutrition  Education  Techniques 

Procedures  and  techniques  used  in  teaching 
foods  and   nutrition   to   youth   and   adults; 
individual,  group,  and  mass  methods.  (Pre- 
requisite: 26:306  Nutrition  or  equivalent.) 
2  semester  hours 


26:307     Nutrition  in  Developing  Countries 

A  study  of  nutritional  problems  in  develop- 
ing countries,  including  an  analysis  of  factors 
which  contribute  to  malnutrition,  effects  of 
under-nutrition  and  malnutrition,  methods 
of  assessing   nutrition   status  of  a  popula- 
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tion,  and  application  of  measures  for  im- 
provement of  nutrition. 
Prerequisite:   206:306  Nutrition. 

3  semester  hours 

26:312     Meal  Management 

A  study  of  planning,  purchasing,  prepara- 
tion, and  serving  of  adequate  and  attractive 
meals  for  the  family.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  application  of  principles  of  nutrition, 
good  management  of  time,  energy,  and 
equipment,  the  aesthetics  and  psychology 
involved  in  making  meals  appealing  and  the 
coordination  of  table  appointments. 
Prerequisites:  26:206  Principles  of  Food 
Preparation  and  26:306  Nutrition. 

3  semester  hours 


26:313 


Design  and  Layout  of  Food 
Services 


Purchasing  and  maintenance  of  equipment 
utilized  for  preparation  and  service  in  food 
service  systems. 

Prerequisite:    26:402    Quantity    Foods   Pur- 
chasing and  Production  and  26:314  Organi- 
zation and  Management  of  Food  Service. 
2  semester  hours 


26:314     Organization  and  Management 
of  Food  Service 

Principles  of  management  as  applied  to 
various  food  services;  administrative  prob- 
lems including  business  procedures,  per- 
sonnel management,  food  cost  control  and 
food  merchandising. 

Prerequisite:    26:402   Quantity    Foods    Pur- 
chasing and  Production. 
3  semester  hours 

26:330     Food  and  Man 

A  study  of  world  food  patterns;  diverse  ways 
in  which  man  provides  for  and  attaches 
meaning  to  his  food;  nutritional  problems  in 
the  United  States  and  throughout  the  world; 
nutritional  significance  of  a  changing  food 
supply. 

3  semester  hours 


26:4C2     Quantity  Food  Purchasing 
and  Production 

A  study  of  adequate  menu  planning  for  large 
groups,  use  of  standardized  recipes  and 
standardized  portion  service,  quantity  pur- 
chase and  preparation  of  foods,  and  other 
aspects  of  group  feeding. 
Prerequisite:  26:312  Meal  Management  or 
equivalent. 
4  semester  hours 

26:405     Community  Nutrition 

The  application  of  basic  nutrition  knowledge 
through  working  with  people  and  community 
agencies  in  assessing  problems  and  planning 
educational  programs  to  correct  them.  In- 
cludes field  studies  and  group  projects. 
Prerequisite:  26:306  Nutrition  or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 

26:410     Experimental  Foods 

Scientific  principles  underlying  modem  food 
theory  and  practice.  A  study  of  the  physical 
and  chemical  properties  of  fats,  proteins, 
starches,  sugars,  leavening  agents  and  pig- 
ments. Laboratory  experiments  designed  to 
illustrate  the  effect  of  varying  ingredients 
and  preparation  procedures  on  the  quality 
of  food  products. 

Prerequisites:  82-107-108  General  Chemis- 
try; 26:206  Principles  of  Food  Preparation 
or  equivalents. 

3  semester  hours 

26:411      Research  in  Foods 

An  application  of  the  scientific  method  in 

the  design  and  performance  of  experimental 

food  problems  and  in  the  interpretation  and 

evaluation  of  results.  Independent  laboratory 

research. 

Prerequisite:  26:410  Experimental  Foods 

3  semester  hours 

26:416     Nutrition  in  the  Life  Cycle 

Application  of  basic  principles  and  research 
findings  to  good  nutrition  for  all  age  groups. 
Prerequisites:  26:306  Nutrition  and  26:405 
Community  Nutrition. 
3  semester  hours 
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26:450     Diet  Therapy 

A  course  designed  to  include  the  application 
of  basic  nutritional  principles  and  diet  to  the 
treatment  of  diseases  and  conditions  other 
than  normal. 

Prerequisites:  82:435  Bio-chemistry  or  equiv- 
alent; 81:270  Microbiology;  81:287  Human 
Biology  or  equivalents. 
3  semester  hours 


26:451     Externship  in  Foods  and  Nutrition 

Planned  and  supervised  experience  in  se- 
lected quantity  food  service  or  agencies, 
clinics  or  organizations  involved  in  nutrition 
problems  in  the  community. 
Prerequisites:  26:306  Nutrition;  26:402 
Quantity  Food  Purchasing  and  Production; 
26:309  Nutrition  Education  Techniques  or 
equivalents. 
3  semester  hours 


HOME    MANAGEMENT,    HOUSING,    EQUIPMENT   AND    FAMILY    ECONOMICS 


26:108     Equipment  in  the  Home 

Scientific  principles  underlying  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  household  appliances. 
Selection,  use  and  care  of  equipment  is  em- 
phasized by  means  of  independent  study  and 
class  demonstration. 

2  semester  hours 

26:205     Family  Economics 

Economic  forces  affecting  families  and  man- 
agement by  families  of  their  resources. 
Prerequisite:   92:200  Economics  or  equiva- 
lent. 

3  semester  hours 

26:210     Management  in  Personal 
and  Family  Living 

A  study  of  ithe  techniques  of  problem-solving 
as  they  contribute  to  more  personal  com- 
petence in  dealing  with  everyday  problems. 
3  semester  hours 


26:305     Family  Finance 

This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  family 
as  an  economic  unit.  Topics  included  are: 
the  family-life  cycle  and  financial  responsi- 
bilities, financial  planning,  the  family  as  a 
consumer,  family  security,  the  use  of  credit, 
and  the  family  in  the  national  economy. 
3  semester  hours 


26:310     Individual  &  Family 
Problem  Solving 

A  course  aimed  at  assisting  students  to  more 
effectively  deal  with  daily  living  through 
increased  competence  in  decision-making 
and  problem-solving.  Course  activities  will 
include  discussions  of  research  in  individual 
and  group  decision-making  and  problem- 
solving  and  analysis  of  problem-solving  case 
studies  and  of  one's  own  and  fellow  students' 
problem-solving  methods. 
3  semester  hours 


26:301     Consumers  and  the  Market 

Problems  of  the  consumer  in  the   market, 
market  practices,  aids  toward  intelligent  buy- 
ing of  commodities,  and  the  types  of  protec- 
tion, including  legislation. 
3  semester  hours 

26:303     Housing 

Factors  affecting  the  housing  needs  of  to- 
day's families  are  discussed.  Physical,  social 
and  psychological  effects  of  housing  are 
studied.  Organization  of  living  space  and 
selection  and  use  of  materials  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  family  are  considered. 
3  semester  hours 


26:403     Home  Management  Residence 

The  student  lives  with  a  group  and  studies 
the  problem-solving  situations  within  resi- 
dency experience.  This  course  provides  an 
opportunity  to  apply  knowledge  and  skills 
acquired  in  all  home  economics  courses  as 
well  OS  to  gain  insights  into  group  process 
and  self -understanding. 
Prerequisite:  26:210  Management  in  Per- 
sonal and  Family  Living. 
3  semester  hours 


26:403 A     Problems  in  Management 

Studies  of  personal  and  family  activity,  or- 
ganization, resources  and  methods  of  prob- 
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lem-solving  are  made.  Major  consideration 
is  given  to  managerial  practices  and  varia- 
tions among  socio-economic  groups,  within 
different  family  units,  and  relative  to  fam- 
ilies' goals  in  order  to  learn  the  application 
of  effective  management  competencies. 
3  semester  hours 

26:407     Consumer  Economics 

A  study  of  how  the  family  uses  resources 


to  acquire  meaningful  living.  Content  in- 
cludes the  motivations  which  influence 
American  families:  consumption  patterns, 
credit  use,  financial  security  and  protection, 
savings  and  investments,  marketing  systems 
and  pricing  variations,  and  approaches  to 
sound  financial  management. 
3  semester  hours 


TEXTILES.   CLOTHING  AND   DESIGN 


26:102     Clothing  Construction 

The  fundamentals  of  clothing  construction 
are  applied  to  garments  using  commercial 
patterns.  Various  methods  of  achieving  well- 
fitted  garments,  the  organization  of  work 
procedures  and  the  use  and  care  of  equip- 
ment are  included. 
3  semester  hours 

26:105     Clothing  and  Culture 

Clothing  selection  is  analyzed  in  terms  of 
cultural,  social,  psychological  and  economic 
influences.  Values  involved  in  clothing 
choices  are  related  to  individual  needs,  with 
special  consideration  given  to  color,  design, 
fabric  and  accessories. 
3  semester  hours 

26:202     Textiles  and  the  Consumer 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  insight 
into  the  complex  factors  which  spur  progress 
in  textile  technology,  affect  supply  and  de- 
mand, and  confuse  consumers  in  the  selec- 
tion and  utilization  of  textile  goods.  Patterns 
of  production,  distribution,  and  utilization 
will  be  stressed. 

Prerequisite:   92:200  Economics  or  equiva- 
lent. 
3  semester  hours 

26:203     Textiles 

Factors  that  influence  durability,  use,  and 
price  of  household  and  clothing  fabrics. 
Recognition  and  analysis  of  fibers,  fabrics, 
and  finishes,  centered  around  problems  in  the 
selection  and  buying  of  textiles  for  clothing 
and  household  purposes  are  included.  Con- 
sumer education  in  the  field  of  textiles  and 
textile  economics  is  stressed. 
Prerequisites:  82:107  and  108  or  the  equiv- 
alent. 
3  semester  hours 


26:204     Advanced  Clothing  Construction 

A  study  of  advanced  principles  in  clothing 
construction  processes.  Projects  are  chosen 
and  evaluated  with  the  understanding  of 
fabric  characteristics,  appropriateness  of  tech- 
niques, fashion,  and  suitability  to  individual 
needs. 

Prerequisite:  26:102  or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 

26:320     Interior  Design 

Planning  interiors  in  relation  to  family  Hfe 
and  individual  needs.  The  selection,  organi- 
zation, and  evaluation  of  furnishings  for  the 
residential  environment.  Design  elements  of 
form,  texture,  light,  and  color  are  studied 
in  relation  to  interior  space. 
3  semester  hours 

26:406     Tailoring 

Basic  procedures  for  constructing  custom 
tailored  garments  with  the  differences  be- 
tween tailoring  and  dressmaking  techniques 
being  emphasized.  A  comparison  is  made 
between  ready-to-wear  and  custom  tailoring. 
Prerequisite:  26:204  or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 

26:436     Flat  Pattern  Design 

Principles  of  flat  pattern  designing  as  they 
relate  to  the  use  of  fabric  on  a  three-dimen- 
sional form.  Application  of  the  principles  of 
flat  pattern  designing  to  the  development  of 
design  ideas  for  apparel  and  to  the  alteration 
of  clothing.  A  master  pattern  is  used  in 
executing  design  ideas. 
Prerequisite:  26:102  or  the  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

Professor:  Earl,  Chairman. 

Assistant  Professor:  Olsen 

Assistant  Professors  II :  Domer,  Goodall,  Schumm,  Teryek 

Instructor:  Atkins 

The  industrial  education  program  provides  technical  experience  by  a 
breadth  of  exposure  to  all  areas,  or  depth  of  experience  by  selecting  two  or  more 
areas  of  specialization.  The  areas  of  specialization  offered  are:  Design,  Drafting, 
Graphic  Arts,  Wood,  Plastics,  Metal,  Electricity,  Power. 

Industrial  Education  majors  are  provided  two  options.  1).  Those  who 
complete  the  Industrial  Arts  Curriculum  are  certified  to  teach  industrial  arts  in  the 
elementary  schools,  junior  high  schools,  and  senior  high  schools  of  New  Jersey. 
2).  Those  who  desire  to  work  in  industry,  in  lieu  of  the  professional  sequence  of 
education  courses,  select  additional  industrial  education  courses. 

Students  applying  for  admission  to  the  Department  of  Industrial  Education 
and  Technology  are  encouraged  to  gain  industrial  experience.  Cooperative  in- 
dustrial work  experience  courses  are  offered  in  the  summertime  for  college  credit, 
under  department  supervision,  to  enable  the  students  to  gain  recognized  industrial 
experience. 

Industrial  Education  is  a  comprehensive  major,  no  minor  is  offered. 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS   MAJOR 
Required  Courses:  s.  hrs. 

28:110  Foundations  of  Design  3 

28:120  Graphic  Communication  3 

28:130  Foundations  of  Industry — Graphic  Arts  Communication  3 

28:140  Foundations  of  Industry — Wood  3 

28:250  Foundations  of  Industry — Plastics  3 

28:260  Foundations  of  Industry — Metals  3 

28:270  Foundations  of  Industry — Electronics  3 

28:280  Foundations  of  Industry — Power  3 

28:301  Principles  of  Industrial  Education  3 

28:402  Curriculum  and  Teaching  of  Industrial  Education  (3) 

Industrial  Education  Electives  23 

50 
53 
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28:110     Foundations  of  Design 

Methods  of  designing  with  materials  are 
introduced.  Creativity,  brainstorming,  prob- 
lem solving  and  analysis  are  methods  which 
are  considered  and  applied  in  the  solution 
of  fundamental  problems  of  designing  with 
materials. 
3  semester  hours 

28:120     Graphic  Communication 

All  aspects  of  graphic  communication  are 
surveyed  with  particular  emphasis  on  its  role 
in  the  industrial  and  business  world.  Students 
study  the  various  concepts  of  graphic  repre- 
sentation and  explore  the  impact  of  auto- 
mation in  this  area. 
3  semester  hours 


28:130     Foundations  of  Industry-Grapic 
Arts  Communication 

Graphic  Arts  Communication  provides  an 
opportunity  to  explore  the  fundamental  op- 
erations of  the  major  printing  processes. 
Topics  concerning  the  use  of  type,  composi- 
tion, proofing,  imposition,  and  platen  press- 
work  are  covered.  Screen  process  is  explored 
through  the  use  of  hand  cut  stencil  opera- 
tions. The  lithographic  method  permiits  ex- 
ploration of  the  basic  fundamentals  of  offset 
printing. 
3  semester  hours 


28:140     Foundations  of  Industry — ^Wood 

An  overview  of  the  wood  product  industries 
with  emphasis  on  the  study  of  the  lumber 
industry,  standard  hand  tool  and  common 
machine  operations,  as  well  as  basic  finish- 
ing processes. 
3  semester  hours 


28:250     Foundations  of  Industry — 
Plastics 

A  fundamental  study  of  the  plastics  indus- 
try and  machine  operations  in  the  manipu- 
lation of  a  variety  of  plastic  materials. 
Emphasis  is  given  to  fundamental  principles 
and  concepts,  machine  processing,  as  well 
as  material  selection,  equipment  use  and 
safety. 
3  semester  hours 


28:260     Foundations  of  Industry — Metals 

An  introductory  study  of  concepts  and  pro- 
cesses  involving   metallic   materials   supple- 
mented by  related  laboratory  experiences. 
3  semester  hours 


28:270     Foundations  of  Industry- 
Electronics 

The   basic  fundamentals   of  electricity   are 
studied.   Course   work   is   proportioned   be- 
tween   theory,    laboratory    experience,    and 
special  project  work. 
3  semester  hours 


28:280     Foundations  of  Industry — Power 

An  introduction  to  power  sources  with 
emphasis  placed  upon  the  study  of  recipro- 
cating internal  combustion  engines.  The 
course  will  provide  an  overview  of  the  de- 
sign, development,  function  and  operation 
of  common  power  sources. 
3  semester  hours 


28:301      Principles  of  Industrial 
Education 

Industrial  education  philosophy  and  objec- 
tives will  be  studied  in  relation  to  student 
abilities,  progress  ratings,  record  keeping, 
program  development,  budgeting,  invento- 
ries, supplies,  class  management,  instruc- 
tional materials,  safety,  testing  and  evalua- 
tion. 
3  semester  hours 


28:321      Industrial  Drafting 

An  in-depth  study  of  the  concepts,  principles 
and  skills  of  technical  drafting  in  relation 
to  contemporary  industrial  practices  and 
processes.  Students  acquire  the  basic  skills 
necessary  for  typical  mechanical  graphic 
communication. 

Prerequisite:    28:120  or   permission   of   in- 
structor. 
3  semester  hours 

28:322     Technical  Illustration 

The  translation  of  orthographic  drawings 
into  three  dimensial  pictoral  drawings.  Pri- 
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mary  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  prepara- 
tion of  engineering  and  publication  illustra- 
tions. Students  will  explore  the  various 
methods  and  techniques  in  technical  illustra- 
tion and  execute  typical  drawings. 
Prerequisite:  28:120  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 
3  semester  hours 

28:331     Letterpress  Reproduction 

The  fundamentals  of  letterpress  printing  are 
studied  in  relation  to  the  graphic  arts  indus- 
try. Topics  covered  are  the  historical  de- 
velopment of  printing,  layout,  type  styles, 
type  cases,  spacing,  hand  composition,  proof- 
ing methods,  lockup  and  imposition,  manual 
and  automatic  platen  press  operation. 
Prerequisite:  28:310  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 
3  semester  hours 

28:332     Screen  Process  Reproduction 

Screen  Process  Reproduction  provides  a 
background  in  both  screen  process  printing 
and  elementary  line  photography.  Topics 
covered  are  hand  cut  films,  photographic 
films,  and  photographic  processes. 
Prerequisite:  28:130  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 
3  semester  hours 

28:333     Black  and  White  Photography 

An  indepth  study  dealing  with  the  photo- 
graphic processes  concerned  with  continuous 
tone  photography.  Topics  covered  are  dark- 
room construction,  chemicals  for  processing, 
equipment  for  processing,  film  exposure  tech- 
niques, contact  printing,  enlarging,  drying, 
and  mounting  photographs. 
Prerequisite:  28:130  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 
3  semester  hours 

28:341      Machine  Woodwork 

The  indepth  study  of  the  shaping  of  wood 
by  use  of  portable  electric  and  machine 
woodworking  operations.  Included  are  all 
phases  of  machine  operation,  maintenance, 
jig  and  fixture  design. 

Prerequisite:    28:140   or   permission   of   in- 
structor. 
3  semester  hours 


28:344     Cabinet  Construction 

In  the  general  field  of  cabinetmaking,  built- 
in,  kitchen  and  fine  furniture  cabinet  con- 
struction are  studied.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  use  of  industrial  construction  procedures 
in  fabricating  cabinets. 
Prerequisite:  28:140  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 
3  semester  hours 

28:351      Plastics  Molding  and  Forming  I 

An  intermediate  laboratory  course  concerned 
with  the  manipulative  processes  of  injection 
molding,  compression  molding,  transfer 
molding  and  rotational  molding.  Stress  is 
placed  on  process  procedure,  cycle  prepara- 
tion and  adjustment,  material  selection  and 
use,  machine  setup  and  function,  sequential 
operation,  mold  use  and  understanding, 
maintenance  of  equipment  and  safety. 
Prerequisite:  28:250  or  permission  of  the 
instructor. 
3  semester  hours 

28:352     Plastics  Molding  and  Forming  II 

An  intermediate  laboratory  course  concerned 
with  the  manipulative  processes  of  extru- 
sion, blow  molding  and  thermoforming. 
Stress  is  placed  on  process  procedure,  cycle 
development  and  adjustment,  material  selec- 
tion and  use,  equipment  setup  and  machine 
function,  sequential  operation,  machine  var- 
iation in  style,  function  and  operation,  mold 
use  and  understanding,  as  well  as  mainte- 
nance and  safety. 

Prerequisite:    28:250   or  permission   of  the 
instructor. 
3  semester  hours 

28:353     Plastics  Molding  and  Forming  III 

An  intermediate  laboratory  course  concerned 
with  the  maintenance  processes  of  bonding, 
lamination,  encapsulation,  foaming,  coating, 
expanding  and  reinforcing.  Stress  is  placed 
on  procedural  application,  cycle  develop- 
ment and  adjustment  where  applicable, 
equipment  variation  in  style  function  and 
operation,  mold  use  and  understanding,  as 
well  as  maintenance  and  safety. 
Prerequisite:  28:250  or  permission  of  the 
instructor. 
3  semester  hours 
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28:361     Industrial  Metals 

An  intermediate  metalworking  course  in- 
volving additional  study  of  the  industrial 
processes  relative  to  the  metals  industry: 
metallurgy,  measurement  and  layout,  bench- 
work,  machining,  sheet  metal,  spinning, 
foundry,  and  heat  treatment. 
Prerequisite:  28:260  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 
3  semester  hours 

28:362     Machine  Tool  Technology 

The  study  and  discussion  of  current  machine 
tool  concepts,  processes,  and  present  day 
applications.  Laboratory  activities  will  afford 
the  opportunity  for  students  to  become  in- 
volved with  basic  machine  tool  principles 
and  their  relationship  to  an  automated  metal- 
working  industry. 

Prerequisite:    28:260   or  permission   of   in- 
structor. 
3  semester  hours 

28:371     Electricity:  Direct  Current 

Direct  current  circuits  and  devices  are 
studied.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  analysis, 
computation  and  design  as  they  relate  to 
various  dynamic  current  and  voltage  condi- 
tions. 

Prerequisite:    28:270   or  permission   of  in- 
structor. 
3  semester  hours 

28:372     Electricity:  Alternating  Current 

Alternating  current  circuits  and  devices  are 
studied.  Topics  treated  include  capacitance, 
inductance,  reactance  and  the  computation 
of  these  factors  as  they  relate  to  various 
dynamic  current  and  voltage  conditions. 
Prerequisite:  28:270  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 
3  semester  hours 

28:381     industrial  Power 

An  advanced  study  of  power  consisting  of 
experiences  dealing  with  existing  and  experi- 
mental power  sources.  Power  sources  studied 
include  diesel,  rocket,  turbine  and  rotary 
combustion  engines  along  with  the  examina- 
tion of  external  combustion  converters. 
Prerequisite:  28:280  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 
3  semester  hours 


28:382     Basic  Automotive  Mechanics 

Experiences  will  be  provided  in  electronic 
diagnosis  of  automobile  engines  and  the  de- 
velopment of  various  manipulative  skills 
associated  with  basic  auto  repair.  Secondary 
systems  such  as  hydraulic  brakes,  lighting, 
front  end  and  suspension  systems  will  be 
studied. 

Prerequisite;   28:280   or   permission  of  in- 
structor. 
3  semester  hours 


28:402     Curriculum  and  Teaching  of 
Industrial  Education 

Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  professional 
preparation  for  student  teaching.  Areas  of 
study  will  include  planning  a  course  of  study, 
demonstrations  of  technical  materials  and 
equipment,  safety  in  the  laboratory,  main- 
tenance of  equipment,  requisitioning  and 
distribution  of  supplies,  use  of  instructional 
materials  and  evaluational  techniques. 
3  semester  hours 


28:403     Industrial  Arts  In-Service 

Supervised  Student  Teaching 
Seminar 

The  seminar  provides  the  industrial  arts 
major  with  the  opportunity  to  receive  su- 
pervised student  teaching  during  the  first 
semester  of  his  teaching  experience.  Stu- 
dents who  register  in  the  seminar  must  have 
completed  all  college  work  except  student 
teaching. 

Prerequisite :  Application  through  the  depart- 
ment office  prior  to  registration. 
8  semester  hours 


28:404     A,  B  or  C  lndep>endent  Studies  in 
Industry 

Independent  Studies  in  Industry  is  designed 
to  encourage  students  to  pursue  individual 
study  problems  under  the  guidance  of  a 
sponsoring  faculty  member.  The  study  to 
be  performed  will  be  based  on  a  problem 
jointly  agreed  upon  by  the  student  and  the 
faculty  sponsor. 

Prerequisite:    Application    through    the    de- 
partment office  prior  to  registration. 
1-3  semester  hours  each 
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28:405     Field  Studies  of  Industry 

Representative   industries  in  the  metropoli- 
tan area   are   visited  to  note  and  evaluate 
management,  labor,  materials,  processes  and 
products  of  industry. 
General  College  Elective 
2  semester  hours 

28:406     A,  B  or  C  Cooperative  Industrial 
Work  Experience 

Through  observation,  discussions,  written 
reports,  and  actual  supervised  experience, 
the  student  should  become  more  aware  of 
the  attitudes,  skills  and  knowledge  required 
by  modern  industry.  The  student  is  aided 
in  finding  meaningful  summer  employment 
which  is  directly  related  to  his  planned 
teaching  area.  He  will  be  paid  wages  by  the 
cooperating  company  for  his  services.  The 
course  may  be  taken  three  times,  provided 
each  experience  is  different  or  in  more 
depth. 

Prerequisite:    Application    through   the    de- 
partment office  prior  to  registration. 
General  College  Elective 

2  semester  hours  each 

28:407     Technical  Writing  Seminar 

Students  from  all  departments  are  encour- 
aged to  develop  ideas  of  a  practical  nature 
that  can  be  prepared  as  technical  material. 
The  students  individual  practical  problem 
will  be  developed  in  the  form  of  a  profes- 
sional technical  publication.  All  majors  in- 
terested in  developing  an  applied  technical 
problem  are  encouraged  to  register.  Exam- 
ples of  applied  technical  problems  are: 
Speech  &  Theater  Department — stage  light- 
ing, set  design;  Fine  Arts  Department — metal 
sculpturing  techniques;  Science  Department 
— laboratory  equipment  design;  Math  De- 
partment— geometric  visual  aids;  Home 
Economics — model  making  for  interior  dec- 
orating; Industrial  Education  &  Technology 
— experimental  equipment  design,  new  ma- 
terial uses;  Business  Department — ^business 
machine  applications. 

Prerequisite:    Application   through   the    De- 
partment office  prior  to  registration. 
General  College  Elective 

3  semester  hours 

28:411     Design  in  Industry 

The  industrial  designer's  approach  to  design 


dictates  the  course  activities.  Students  design 
products  which  are  adaptable  to  mass  pro- 
duction   techniques    in    the    contemporary 
market. 
3  semester  hours 


28:423     Architectural  Drafting- 
Residential 

The  basic  functions  of  an  architect  are 
studied  in  relation  to  residential  architecture. 
Students  will  design  a  residential  house  and 
prepare  a  complete  set  of  construction  draw- 
ings. Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  graphic 
communication,  house  construction  princi- 
ples, planning,  and  the  writing  of  specifica- 
tions. 
3  semester  hours 


28:424     Engineering  Graphics 

The  fundamentals  of  descriptive  geometry 
are  explored  in  conjunction  with  ortho- 
graphic projection  as  a  system  of  identify- 
ing three-dimensional  space  data  for  the 
graphical  solution  of  applied  engineering 
problems, 
3  semester  hours 


28:425     Architectural  Design  and 
Engineering 

The  study  of  basic  aesthetic,  functional  and 
structural  design  in  residential  and  light 
building  structures.  Basic  information  con- 
cerns typical  building  materials  and  methods 
of  construction  pertaining  to  general  house 
planning.  Also,  environmental  control,  light- 
ing and  wiring,  and  water  and  sewage  sys- 
tems will  be  investigated  and  studied. 
3  semester  hours 


28:434     Offset  Lithography 

A  presentation  of  the  industrial  processes, 
techniques,  and  skills  necessary  to  produce 
reproductions  by  the  photo-offset  lithographic 
process.  Topics  covered  are  copy  prepara- 
tion, camera  techniques,  line  and  halftone 
photography,  densitometry,  stripping,  plate- 
making  and  presswork. 
Prerequisite:  28:130  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 
3  semester  hours 
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28:435     Advanced  Offset  Lithography 

The  Photo-Offset  Lithography  course  is  de- 
signed to  equip  the  advanced  graphic  arts 
major  with  additional  technical  information 
and  skills  necessary  for  a  comprehensive 
background  of  the  lithographic  industry. 
Topics  covered  are  photographic  chemistry, 
advanced  halftone  techniques,  posterization, 
duo-tones,  trio-tones,  densitometry,  screen 
calibration,  advanced  stripping,  advanced 
platemaking,  advanced  presswork,  and  color 
printing. 

Prerequisite:  28:434 
3  semester  hours 

28:436     Color  Photography 

The  study  of  color  photography  with  empha- 
sis on  the  basic  techniques  and  processes. 
Topics  covered  are  analysis  of  light,  evalua- 
tion of  color,  color  transparency  develop- 
ment, color  negative  development,  enlarg- 
ing, and  densimetric  control. 
Prerequisite:  28:333  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 
3  semester  hours 

2B-A37     Color  Separation 

A  course  designed  to  provide  the  advanced 
graphic  arts  major  with  a  comprehensive 
understanding  of  color  separation  and  how 
it  is  used  in  graphic  reproduction.  Topics 
covered  are  light,  color,  films,  sensitivity, 
masking,  color  correcting,  color  proofing, 
stripping,  exposure  controls,  densimetric 
measurements,  screens,  screen  angles,  and 
press  operations. 
Prerequisite:  28:435 
3  semester  hours 

28:443     Wood  Technology 

A  study  of  the  origins,  development  and 
advances  made  in  the  field  of  woods.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  on  the  nature  of  wood,  the 
physical  characteristics  and  properties  of 
wood.  Stress  is  given  to  a  study  of  the  man- 
ufacturing processes,  industrialization  and 
mechanization  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
wood  industry,  including  occupational 
groups. 

Prerequisite:    28:140  or  i)ermission   of   in- 
structor. 
3  semester  hours 


28:446     Residential  Construction 

The  materials  and  processes  of  residential 
construction  are  studied.  Students  research 
one  or  more  materials  and/ or  processes  now 
used,  or  which  might  be  used  in  house  con- 
struction. Stress  is  placed  on  the  processes 
of  house  framing  and  plank  and  beam 
construction. 

Prerequisite:    28:140   or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 
3  semester  hours 


28:456     Plastics  Technology 

Advanced  plastic  technology  is  concerned 
with  developing  technical  proficiency  and 
mechanical  skill  in  regard  to  injection  mold- 
ing, compression  molding,  transfer  molding, 
extrusion,  lamination,  casting  and  epoxy 
molding.  Stress  is  placed  upon  skill  develop- 
ment, mold  and  die  making,  operational 
procedure  and  processes,  and  material  ap- 
plication. 

Prerequisite:    28:250   or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 
3  semester  hours 


28:463     Metal  Technology 

A  study  of  current  industrial  metalworking 
concepts  and  processes;  such  as  quality  con- 
trol, metallurgy,  numerical  control  and 
principles  of  automation.  Laboratory  activi- 
ties will  afford  the  opportunity  for  students 
to  become  involved  in  production  techniques 
and  individual  experiments  as  found  in  the 
metals  industries. 

Prerequisite:    28:260  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 
3  semester  hours 


28:466     Welding  Technology  I 

An  introduction  to  modern  welding  using 
both  electric  arc  and  oxyacetylene  equip- 
ment. Students  acquire  a  working  knowledge 
of  fundamentals  through  lecture,  demonstra- 
tion and  ample  practice  sessions.  Open  to 
all  industrial  arts  majors;  required  of  all 
metals  majors. 

Prerequisite:    28:260   or   permission   of   in- 
structor. 
2  semester  hours 
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28:467     Welding  Technology  II 

A  continuation  of  28:466.  Principles  of 
welding  equipment  operation  and  safety  are 
reinforced.  Content  becomes  more  special- 
ized as  more  sophisticated  welding  operations 
are  introduced.  Students  continue  to  log 
practice  hours  and  qualify  for  the  State 
Welding  Certificate  upon  successful  comple- 
tion of  the  course. 

Designated  primarily  for  the  industrial  arts 
metals  or  power  major  who  wishes  welding 
certification. 
Prerequisite:  28:466. 

2  semester  hours 

28:473     Electronics  Technology 

Basic  theory  and  application  of  vacuum 
tubes  and  semiconductors  in  power  supply, 
amplifiers  and  oscillator  circuits  are  studied. 
Laboratory  work  will  consist  of  directed  ex- 
periments, project  construction  and  use  of 
standard  instruments. 

Prerequisite:  28:270  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 

3  semester  hours 

28:475     Electron  Tubes  and 
Semiconductors 

Basic  operating  principles  of  various  electron 
tubes  and  solid  state  devices  are  studied. 
Many  applications  of  these  devices  are  con- 
sidered when  they  are  combined  in  circuits 
with  electrical  components  such  as:  resistors, 
inductors  and  capacitors.  Course  work  is 
proportioned  between  lectures  and  labora- 
tory experience. 

Prerequisite:    28:270  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 
3  semester  hours 

28:483     Power  Technology 

The  advanced  technical  study  of  internal 
and  external  combustion  engines  and  of  fluid 


power.  In  addition  to  the  study  of  established 
engines,  power  sources  in  the  developmental 
stages  will  be  examined.  Much  of  the  course 
work  will  consist  of  work  on  individual 
problems  in  power. 

Prerequisite:    28:280   or  permission   of   in- 
structor. 
3  semester  hours 

28:484     Fluid  Power 

An  introduction  to  fluid  power  theory  and 
application.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon 
the  understanding  of  the  basic  laws  and 
principles  of  fluid  power  as  they  relate  to 
prevalent  pneumatic  and  hydraulic  systems. 
Laboratory  experiences  are  provided  to  as- 
sist the  student  in  gaining  a  working  knowl- 
edge of  frequently  used  components  and 
circuitry. 

Prerequisite:    28:280  or  permission  of  the 
instructor. 
3  semester  hours 

28:485     Fluidics 

An  introduction  to  fluidic  devices  and  sys- 
tems with  emphasis  on  logic,  computation, 
and  control  functions.  Laboratory  experi- 
ences are  provided  to  permit  the  student  to 
develop  a  degree  of  proficiency  in  fluidic 
controls. 

Prerequisite:    28:280   or   permission  of  in- 
structor. 
3  semester  hours 

28:498     Jewelry  Making  and  Lapidary 

Laboratory  experience  includes  the  design 
of  pieces  that  will  involve  casting  and 
wrought  jewelry  processes.  Lapidary  expe- 
riences cultivate  skills  in  sawing,  shaping, 
polishing  and  mounting  stones  to  exhibit 
their  inherent  qualities. 
General  College  Elective 
3  semester  hours 
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PANZER  SCHOOL  DIVISION 

Professors:  Tews,  Director;  Coder,  Redd,  Wacker 

Associate  Professors:  DeRosa,  Dioguardi,  Ferris,  Horn,  Schleede,  Schmidt 

Assistant  Professors:  Foster,  Hoitsma,  Lucenko,  Paskert 

Assistant  Professors  II:  Grossman,  Gelston,  Sommer,  Sullivan,  Taigia 

Instructors:  Bakker 

In  1958,  Panzer  College,  a  single-purpose  institution  devoted  entirely  to 
preparing  teachers  of  physical  education  and  health,  was  incorporated  within 
Montclair  State  College  becoming  the  Panzer  School  of  Physical  Education  and 
Hygiene  at  Montclair  State  College.  The  school  functions  as  a  department  of  the 
College. 

Objectives 

The  specific  objectives  of  the  Panzer  School  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  provide  a  diversified  program  of  high  professional  quality  which  will  enable 
the  student  to  develop  those  traits,  qualities,  and  characteristics  which  will  help 
him  to  function  effectively  as  an  individual,  as  a  teacher,  and  as  a  member  of 
his  community. 

2.  To  supply  leadership  in  programs  of  recreation  and  physical  education  for 
schools,  camps,  playgrounds,  recreation  centers  and  other  agencies. 

3.  To  provide  a  well-rounded  service  program  for  all  students.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  developing  an  understanding  of  physical  education,  developing  skills  for  use 
in  future  leisure  hours,  and  presenting  those  activities  which  provide  immediate 
conditioning  and  recreational  benefits. 

4.  To  offer  for  all  students  opportunities  for  participation  in  well-directed  intra- 
mural and  intercollegiate  competition  and  in  sports  and  dance  clubs. 

Gymnasium  Costumes 

Proper  gymnasium  attire  is  prescribed  for  each  activity.  Uniforms  for  major 
students  include  items  necessary  to  participate  in  a  variety  of  activities  and  are 
ordered  by  each  individual.  Itemized  lists  on  order  blanks  are  provided  in  time 
to  have  the  order  filled  for  the  opening  of  college.  The  approximate  cost  is  $50.00 
for  men  and  $75.00  for  women.  These  generally  last  four  years.  The  costume  re- 
quired in  physical  education  activities  classes  for  the  general  student  is  purchased 
at  the  College  Supply  Store  on  campus.  The  cost  is  approximately  $15.00  and 
includes  a  textbook  and  regulation  lock. 
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Club  and  Team  Requirement 

Opportunities  for  participation  in  varsity  sports,  sports  clubs,  dance  clubs, 
and  intramural  activities  are  available  to  all  students.  Students  majoring  in  physical 
education  are  required  to  participate  in  a  number  of  these  activities  to  develop 
proficiency  and  learn  more  about  them  than  is  possible  in  the  regular  offerings. 

Camping  Requirement 

Majors  are  required  to  attend  a  camp  session.  Students  attend  for  twelve 
days  in  June  of  the  freshman  summer  and  again  in  June  of  the  sophomore  summer. 
A  separate  fee  is  charged  for  this  experience. 

Skills  and  techniques  in  camp  programming  and  leadership  are  studied  and 
practiced,  and  the  program  of  aquatic  activities  can  lead  to  Red  Cross  certification 
in  swimming  and  Hfe  saving.  Camp  craft,  arts  and  crafts,  boating  and  canoeing, 
and  outpost  camping  are  among  the  other  activities  included  in  the  program. 

Montclair  Athletic  Commission 

The  college  provides  athletic  fields,  six  gymnasia,  an  indoor  swimming  pool, 
indoor  archery  and  golf  range  and  other  facilities  for  promoting  sports  and  recrea- 
tional activities.  Additional  areas  and  facilities  are  under  consideration. 

Varsity  Sports  For  Men 

The  principal  sports  for  men  include  varsity  teams  in  football,  basketball, 
baseball,  soccer,  wrestling,  track,  tennis,  golf,  fencing  and  gymnastics.  The  College 
is  affiliated  with  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  and  the  Eastern 
Collegiate  Athletic  Conference.  The  program  of  athletics  is  governed  by  a  student- 
faculty  council  known  as  the  Montclair  Athletic  Commission. 

IVIen's  Intramurals 

Opportunities  are  available  to  all  male  students  to  participate  in  a  variety  of 
intramural  sports  activities.  Leagues  are  organized  in  touch  football,  basketball  and 
Softball.  Tournaments  are  scheduled  in  other  sports  as  well. 

Women's  Recreation  Association 

The  sports  and  athletic  activities  for  women  are  under  the  direction  of  the 
Women's  Recreation  Association.  This  organization  sponsors  programs  in  basket- 
ball, volleyball,  field  hockey,  softball,  archery,  tennis,  badminton,  and  fencing. 
Membership  in  these  activities  is  open  to  all  the  women  students  of  the  college.  In 
addition,  W.R.A.  sponsors  a  variety  of  experiences  in  intramural  competition, 
sports  days,  dorm  playdays,  and  invitation  games  with  other  colleges.  Cheerleaders 
and  twirlers  are  selected  on  a  competitive  basis  early  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 
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GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS 

Physical  Education 

Each  freshman  is  required  to  take  two  semesters  of  physical  education. 
Students  choose  from  a  wide  variety  of  activities,  earning  one-half  credit  for  each 
semester.  Students  who  wish  to  take  additional  courses  may  do  so,  space  in  classes 
permitting. 

Health  Education 

Students  in  certain  majors  may  select  the  course:  73:100,  "Healthful 
Living,"  to  fulfill  the  certification  requirement  for  work  in  this  area.  Other  health 
courses  may  be  taken  by  any  student  for  elective  credit. 

HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION   MAJOR 

Satisfactory  completion  of  the  approved  course  of  study  leads  to  certifica- 
tion to  teach  health  and  physical  education  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION   MAJOR— MEN* 
Required  Courses:  s.  hrs. 

73:105  Health  Education  for  Personal  Living  3 

73:301  Community  and  Environmental  Aspects  of  Health  2 

73 :401  The  Teaching  of  Health  2 

76 :  101  The  Teaching  of  Elementary  School  Physical  Education  3 

76:201  Physiology  of  Exercise  2 

76:202  The  Development,  Philosophy,  and 

Principles  of  Physical  Education  3 

76:204  Kinesiology  2 

76:230  Camping  and  Outdoor  Education  1 

76:301  Adapted  Physical  Education  2 

76 :  330  Camping  and  Outdoor  Education  II  1 

76:404  Measurement  and  Evaluation  in  Physical  Education  2 

76:406  Teaching  Physical  Education  in  the  Secondary  School  3 

76:409  Organization  and  Administration  of  Physical  Education  2 

77:101  Football  1 

77:103  Basketball  1 

77 :  105  Survey  of  Lifetime  Sports  1 

77:107  Aquatics  2 

77:109  Gymnastics  2 


♦Satisfactory  completion  of  the  approved  course  of  study  leads  to  certification  to  teach  health 
and  physical  education  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
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77:115 
77:117 
77:217 
77:219 
77:221 
79:100 

82:107  and  108 
81:274  and  275 


Soccer  and  Volleyball 

Weight  Training  and  Track  and  Field 

Badminton  and  Tennis 

Wrestling  and  Judo 

Baseball  and  Softball 

Recreational  Dance  Forms 

Physical  Education  and  Health  Electives 

College  Chemistry  I,  II 

Mammalian  Anatomy  and  Physiology  I,  II 


12 
(each)  3 
(each)  3 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION   MAJOR— WOMEN* 


Required  Courses: 


73:105 
73:301 
73:401 
76:101 
76:201 
76:202 

76:204 
76:230 
76:301 
76:330 
76:404 
76:406 
76:409 
78:100 
78:102 
78:104 
78:106 
78:108 
78:110 
78:214 
78:216 
78:218 
78:220 
78:222 
78:224 
78:226 


s.  hrs. 

Health  Education  for  Personal  Living  3 

Community  and  Environmental  Aspects  of  Health  2 

The  Teaching  of  Health  2 

The  Teaching  of  Elementary  School  Physical  Education  3 

Physiology  of  Exercise  2 

The  Development,  Philosophy,  and 

Principles  of  Physical  Education  3 

Kinesiology  2 

Camping  and  Outdoor  Education  1 

Adapted  Physical  Education  2 

Camping  and  Outdoor  Education  II  1 

Measurement  and  Evaluation  in  Physical  Education  2 

Teaching  Physical  Education  in  the  Secondary  School  3 

Organization  and  Administration  of  Physical  Education  2 

Field  Hockey 
Basketball 

Bowling  and  Golf  and  Tumbling 
Aquatics 
Gymnastics  I 
Gymnastics  II 
Soccer  and  Volleyball 
Badminton  and  Tennis 
Coaching  and  Officiating  I 
Coaching  and  Officiating  II 
Modern  Dance  I 
Modern  Dance  II 
Movement  and  Rhythm 


♦Satisfactory  completion  of  the  approved  course  of  study  leads  to  certification  to  teach  health 
and  physical  education  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
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78:228  Movement  and  Rhythm  and  Advanced  Dance  Forms  1 

78:230  Track  and  Field  1 

78:232  Softball  and  Lacrosse  1 

79:100  Recreational  Dance  Forms  1 

Physical  Education  and  Health  Electives  7 

82: 107  and  108  College  Chemistry  I,  II  (each)  3 

81:274  and  275  Mammalian  Anatomy  and  Physiology  I,  II  (each)  3 

HEALTH   EDUCATION   MAJOR 

In  order  to  satisfy  a  growing  need  for  highly  trained  specialists  in  the  health 
fields,  a  separate  major  in  this  area  is  being  instituted  in  the  fall  of  1970.  Satisfac- 
tory completion  of  the  approved  course  of  study  leads  to  certification  to  teach 
health  education  in  elementary  or  secondary  schools  and  qualifies  them  for  positions 
in  community  health  work. 

Required  Courses:  s.  hrs. 

71:101  First  Aid  (Men)  2 

72:101  First  Aid  (Women)  2 

73: 101  Health  Education  for  Personal  Living  3 

73:207  Safety  Education  2 

73:300  Current  Problems  in  Health  2 

73:315  Community  Health  2 

73:401  Methods  and  Materials  in  Safety  and  Health  Education        3 

73:404  Tests  and  Measurements  in  Health  Education 

73:411  The  School  Health  Program  2 

73:412  Alcohol  Education  2 

73:413  The  Drug  Abuse  Problem  2 

76:414  Nature  and  Function  of  Play  2 

26:306  Nutrition  3 

96:211  Sociology  of  Health  &  Illness  3 

15:436  Curriculum  &  Methods  in  Sex  Education 

HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION   COURSES— 70:000 

7 1 :  000  Health  Education— Men 

72 :  000  Health  Education — Women 

7  3 :  000  Health  Education — Coeducational 

76 :  000  Physical  Education  Theory 

77 :  000  Physical  Education  Activity — Men 

7  8 :  000  Physical  Education  Activity — Women 

79 :  000  Physical  Education — Coeducational 
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HEALTH   EDUCATION  COURSES 


71:101      First  Aid  (Men) 

This  is  a  lecture  and  practice  course  designed 
to  acquaint  the  student  with  first-aid  proce- 
dures and  the  prevention  and  care  of  acci- 
dents or  sudden  illnesses  which  may  occur 
on  the  field  or  in  the  gymnasium.  Theory 
and  practice  in  simple  massage  are  also 
included.  The  appropriate  Red  Cross  First 
Aid  certificate  is  awarded  upon  satisfactory 
completion  of  the  required  material. 
2  semester  hours 

72:101     First  Aid  (Women) 

This  is  a  lecture  and  practice  course  designed 
to  acquaint  the  student  with  first-aid  proce- 
dures and  the  prevention  and  care  of  acci- 
dents or  sudden  illnesses  which  may  occur 
on  the  field  or  in  the  gymnasium.  Theory 
and  practice  in  simple  massage  are  also 
included.  The  appropriate  Red  Cross  First 
Aid  certificate  is  awarded  upon  satisfactory 
completion  of  the  required  material. 
2  semester  hours 

71'A07     Prevention  and  Care  of 
Athletic  Injuries  (Men) 

This  is  a  lecture  and  laboratory  course  de- 
signed to  acquaint  the  student  with  ways  to 
prevent  and  care  for  the  common  injuries 
sustained  in  athletics.  Attention  is  given  to 
sprains,  strains,  bruises,  burns,  and  fractures. 
The  responsibility  of  the  coach  is  emphasized 
in  caring  for  injuries.  This  course  is  a  rec- 
ommended elective  for  men  physical  educa- 
tion majors. 
Prerequisite:  71:101. 
2  semester  hours 

72:407     Prevention  and  Care  of 

Athletic  Injuries  (Wonren) 

This  is  a  lecture  and  laboratory  course  de- 
signed to  acquaint  the  student  with  ways  to 
prevent  and  care  for  the  common  injuries 
sustained  in  athletics.  Attention  is  given  to 
sprains,  strains,  bruises,  burns,  and  fractures. 
The  responsibility  of  the  coach  is  emphasized 
in  caring  for  injuries.  This  course  is  a  rec- 
ommended elective  for  women  physical  edu- 
cation majors. 
Prerequisite:  72:101. 
2  semester  hours 


73:100     Healthful  Living 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  aid  the  stu- 
dent in  achieving  and  maintaining  optimum 
health  and  to  understand  the  principles  on 
which  it  is  founded.  Among  the  topics  cov- 
ered are:  prevention  and  treatment  of 
diseases,  grooming,  nutrition  and  weight 
control,  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics, 
marriage  and  parenthood,  and  the  commu- 
nity aspects  of  health.  Not  for  physical  edu- 
cation majors. 
2  semester  hours 

73:101     Health  Education  for  Personal 
Living 

The  basic  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  de- 
velop an  understanding  of  the  major  per- 
sonal health  problems  and  their  relationship 
to  the  individual.  Topics  include  the  back- 
ground and  current  considerations  in  com- 
municable disease,  chronic-degenerative 
disease,  mental  health,  drug  abuse,  con- 
sumer health  products  and  services,  diet, 
nutrition,  exercise,  weight  control,  sexual 
adjustment,  environmental  health  hazards, 
and  accidents.  Personal  health  is  viewed  in 
terms  of  its  physical,  mental,  and  social  di- 
mensions, with  special  attention  given  to 
the  implications  of  each  topic  for  health 
education  teaching.  For  physical  education 
and  health  education  majors. 
2  semester  hours 

73:207     Safety  Education 

Opportunities  are  presented  for  acquiring 
knowledge  and  skills  related  to  safety  in  the 
school  buildings,  on  the  school  grounds,  and 
going  to  and  from  school.  This  course  is  an 
elective  available  to  all  students  of  the  Col- 
lege, (Not  offered  every  year) 
2  semester  hours 

73:300     Current  Health  Problems 

This  course  provides  an  intensive  treatment 
of  the  major  problems  in  health.  Particular 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  influence  of  soci- 
etal forces  on  the  individual's  health  status. 
The  following  topics  may  be  included  for 
critical  analysis  and  discussion:  drugs  and 
society,  adjustment  and  human  sexuality, 
environmental  health  hazards,  venereal  dis- 
ease, resurgence,  malnutrition  in  the  world 
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and  mental  health  concerns.  Current  health 
problems  are  considered  in  relation  to  rec- 
ent   scientific    advances    in    treatment    and 
prevention. 
2  semester  hours 

73:301     Addictions  and  Dependencies 

Opportunity  is  provided  for  an  investigation 
and  discussion  of  significant  factors  relating 
to  substances  that  produce  addiction  and 
dependency.  The  historical  background,  cur- 
rent developments  and  future  prospects  per- 
taining to  drugs,  alcohol,  and  smoking  are 
interpreted  within  a  framework  of  social, 
moral  and  cultural  criteria.  Recent  studies 
of  the  problems  inherent  in  each  of  the 
topics  are  given  special  attention.  The  na- 
ture and  function  of  various  official  and 
voluntary  agencies  concerned  with  this  area 
of  study  are  reviewed. 

2  semester  hours 

73:401     Methods  and  Materials  in  Health 
and  Safety  Education 

This  course  considers  teaching  techniques 
which  are  most  effective  in  the  areas  of 
health  and  safety.  A  survey  and  study  of 
various  health  materials,  textbooks,  audio- 
visual aids,  and  other  materials  are  also 
undertaken. 
Prerequisite:  A  basic  health  course 

3  semester  hours 

73:411     The  School  Health  Program 

The  student  is  familiarized  with  the  health 
services  in  the  school.  The  part  the  teacher 
plays    in    coordinating    activities    with    the 
medical  staff  is  emphasized. 
Prerequisite:  73:100  or  101 
2  semester  hours 

73:412     Alcohol  Education  Workshop 

This  is  a  workshop  course  offered  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  State  Department  of 
Health  and  aimed  at  preparing  teachers  and 
other  school  personnel  for  more  understand- 
ing service  in  this  special  area  of  education. 
The  workshop  covers  the  physiological, 
sociological,  and  psychological  problems  in- 
volved in  the  use  of  beverage  alcohol  and 
the  materials,  sources,  and  techniques  found 


to  be  most  useful  in  alcohol-education  pro- 
grams. 
2  semester  hours 

73:413     The  Drug  Abuse  Problem 

A  workshop  in  drug  abuse  planned  for  the 
upper  class  graduate  student  and  in-service 
teacher.  The  workshop  is  concerned  with  the 
physiological,  sociological  and  psychological 
problems  associated  with  drug  abuse.  Out- 
standing resource  personnel  will  be  utilized 
as  well  as  current  literature,  audio-visual 
aids,  and  other  materials.  The  inclusion  of 
this  vital  topic  in  the  school  curriculum  will 
be  considered. 

2  semester  hours 

76:101     Activities  and  Methods  for  the 
Elementary  Grades 

This  course  covers  materials  and  methods 
of  teaching  for  the  elementary  school. 
Activities  include  story  plays,  mimetics, 
rhythmic  activities,  gymnastics  with  hand 
apparatus,  tumbling  stunts,  marching,  and 
creative  activities.  A  study  is  also  made  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  elementary  school 
child  in  relation  to  his  physical  education 
needs,  the  organization  of  physical  educa- 
tion activities  into  teaching  units  and  plans, 
and  a  review  of  courses  of  study  and  cur- 
ricula for  the  various  age  groups. 
Prerequisite:  Phys.  Ed.  102. 

3  semester  hours 

76:201      Physiology  of  Exercise 

The  course  deals  with  the  physiological 
effects  of  activity  upon  the  human  organism; 
the  reaction  of  exercises  of  speed,  strength, 
and  endurance  upon  the  circulatory,  respira- 
tory, and  muscular  systems;  and  the  causes 
of  fatigue,  staleness,  and  exhaustion. 
Prerequisites:  Biol.  81:274  and  275. 
2  semester  hours 

76:202     The  Development,  Philosophy 
and  Principles  of  Physical 
Education 

The  history  and  development  of  physical 
education  are  traced  from  primitive  to  mod- 
ern times.  Influences  which  contributed  to 
the  modern  philosophy  of  physical  educa- 
tion are  identified. 
Principles  of  physical  education  are  studied 
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in  the  light  of  scientific  foundations,  aims 
and  objectives,  and  the  place  of  physical 
education  in  the  total  educational  program. 
The  problems  of  social  and  moral  training, 
wise  use  of  leisure  time,  and  total  fitness  are 
also  considered.  This  course  may  not  be 
taken  until  the  junior  year. 
3  semester  hours 

76:204     Kinesiology 

A  study  of  human  movement  and  its  rela- 
tionship to  anatomical  structure  is  under- 
taken. The  course  includes  the  principles  of 
mechanics  of  underlying  motor  skills,  and 
the  application  of  these  factors  to  the  phys- 
ical education  activities. 
Prerequisite:  Biol.  274. 
2  semester  hours 

76:230     Camping  and  Outdoor  Education 

Fundamental  skills  in  boating,  canoeing, 
conservation,  and  outpost  camping  are 
taught.  Students  have  the  opportunity  of 
earning  American  Red  Cross  swimming  cer- 
tificates from  the  beginner's  level  to  that  of 
Instructors  in  Water  Safety.  The  theory  and 
philosophy  of  camping  are  presented  in  class 
as  well  as  in  the  general  conduct  of  the 
camp  session. 

1  semester  hour 

76:301     Adapted  Physical  Education 

This  is  a  lecture  and  participation  course 
covering  the  philosophy  and  goals  of  adapted 
physical  education  for  meeting  the  needs  of 
children  with  handicaps  in  terms  of  body 
mechanics;  body  conditioning;  posture  pro- 
grams; physical  examinations;  and  exercise 
for  defects.  Each  student  is  required  to 
spend  a  minimum  of  12  hours  of  clinical 
experience  in  schools,  clinics,  or  hospitals. 
Prerequisite:  Phys.  Ed.  204. 

2  semester  hours 

76:330     Advanced  Camping  and  Outdoor 
Education 

Second  year  students  are  given  advanced 
work  in  all  the  camping  skills  covered  in  the 
first  year.  In  addition,  they  are  given  opor- 
tunities  to  plan  programs  and  to  have  lead- 
ership assignments  followed  with  evaluation 
sessions. 

Prerequisite:  Phys.  Ed.  230. 
1  semester  hour 


76:399     Independent  Study 
in  Physical  Education 

This  course  provides  an  opportunity  for  stu- 
dents to  pursue  independent  study  in  physi- 
cal education,  athletics,  dance,  aquatics  or 
other  related  areas.  Interested  students  pre- 
sent a  detailed  written  proposal  to  a  depart- 
mental faculty  committee  for  approval  and 
assignment  of  credit  value.  When  approved, 
a  faculty  adviser  is  assigned. 
Prerequisite:  Senior  standing 
0-6  semester  hours 

76:404     Measurement  and  Evaluation 
in  Physical  Education 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  provide 
knowledge  in  application  to  basic  statistics 
as  they  relate  to  tests  and  measurements 
specifically  concerned  with  the  area  of  phys- 
ical education.  The  course  is  directed  toward 
development  of  awareness  of  the  use  of 
tests  and  measurements  as  tools  for  better 
teaching,  as  well  as  for  research. 

76:406     Teaching  Physical  Education 
in  the  Secondary  Schools 

Analysis  of  the  program  of  physical  educa- 
tion in  the  secondary  school;  criteria  for  the 
selection  and  grade  placement  of  activity; 
consideration  of  method  and  teaching  tech- 
niques; construction  of  teaching  units  and 
lesson  plans;  and  problems  relating  to  pro- 
gram planning,  time  allotment,  facilities  and 
sources  of  materials  in  physical  education, 
constitute  the  content  of  this  course.  The 
course  may  not  be  taken  until  all  junior- 
level  work  has  been  completed. 
3  semester  hours 

76:409     Organization  and  Administration 
Physical  Education 

The  details  of  organizing  the  various  aspects 
to  the  physical  education  program  are  dis- 
cussed. Legislation,  financing,  excuses,  plant 
facilities,  care  and  purchase  of  supplies  and 
equipment,  office  management  and  records, 
intramural  programming  and  tournaments, 
and  conduct  of  the  varsity  sports  program 
are  among  the  topics  considered.  This  course 
may  not  be  taken  until  all  junior-level  work 
has  been  completed. 
2  semester  hours 
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76:411      Organization  and  Administration 
of  Athletics 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  offer  prac- 
tical suggestions  and  aids  for  the  managing 
of  affairs  of  an  athletic  program  to  those 
who  expect  to  become  teachers,  supervisors, 
and  directors  of  physical  education.  The 
items  discussed  include  athletic  eligibility, 
management,  equipment,  office  management 
and  records,  intramural  programming  and 
tournaments,  and  equipment,  awards,  fi- 
nances, budgets,  safety,  maintenance,  plan- 
ning of  facilities,  junior  and  senior  school 
athletics,  and  current  athletic  trends. 
2  semester  hours 


76:412     Organization  and  Administration 
of  Recreation 

This  course  is  designed  to  develop  an  under- 
standing of  the  philosophy,  scope,  and 
values  of  recreation  in  our  contemporary 
life.  Program  planning,  suitable  activities 
for  various  age  levels,  and  publicity  and 
promotion  are  discussed. 
2  semester  hours 

76:413     Social  Recreation 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student 
materials  and  techniques  for  handling  small 
and  large  groups  of  people  in  a  social  situa- 
tion. The  needs  of  children,  teenagers, 
young  adults,  and  senior  citizens  are  con- 
sidered. Materials  in  ice-breakers  and  mixers, 
seasonal  events,  active  and  quiet  parties, 
skits  and  dances  are  presented.  Correct 
social  conduct  is  covered  and  high  standards 
of  deportment  set  for  the  various  activities. 
2  semester  hours 

76:414     Nature  and  Function  of  Play 

The  psychological  and  sociological  implica- 
tions of  play  are  studied  and  related  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  children  and 
young  people.  The  effect  of  play  on  society 
through  the  ages,  as  well  as  the  attitudes  of 
society  toward  play,  are  studied  to  evaluate 
play  in  relation  to  juvenile  delinquency, 
worthy  use  of  leisure  time,  and  other  social 
and  psychological  problems. 
Prerequisite:  Psyc.  201. 
2  semester  hours 


76:415     Movement  Techniques  and 
Rhythmic  Accompaniment 

The  students  discover  their  own  rhythm  and 
movement  capacities  and  learn  to  improve 
the  quality  of  their  own  movements  by  a 
clearly  defined  method  of  movement  educa- 
tion in  order  to  learn  how  to  improve  the 
quality  of  movement  of  their  students.  The- 
ory and  materials  for  the  teaching  of  correct 
natural  movement,  for  movement  improvi- 
sation and  for  the  use  of  percussion  instru- 
ments in  connection  with  movement  are 
presented. 
2  semester  hours 

76:417     Dalcroze  Eurhythmies 

The  course  deals  with  the  philosophy  and 
methods  of  Jaques  Dalcroze,  noted  Swiss 
musician  and  music  educator.  The  aim  is 
to  develop  musicality  and  bodily  coordina- 
tion through  the  use  of  music  and  natural 
body  movement.  It  presents  a  creative  ap- 
proach to  teaching  in  music  and  physical 
education. 

Prerequisite:  The  ability  to  read  and  write 
music.   Some   ability   of  playing  an  instru- 
ment is  desirable  but  not  compulsory. 
2  semester  hours 

76:418     Physical  Education  for  the 
Mentally  Retarded 

This  course  is  designed  to  prepare  students 
to  work  effectively  with  mentally  retarded 
students.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the 
variety  of  causitive  factors  with  special  con- 
cern for  poverty  as  a  predisposing  environ- 
mental factor.  Physical  education  for  the 
neurologically  impaired  and  emotionally 
unstable  child  will  also  be  considered.  Stu- 
dents will  be  expected  to  spend  a  minimum 
of  15  clock  hours  working  with  mentally 
deficient  children. 
2  semester  hours 

76:419     Recreational  Needs  in  Urban 
Society 

The  activity  drives,  needs,  and  interests  of 
inner-city  residents  will  be  studied  along 
with  the  activities  which  can  best  meet  them. 
The  work  and  leisure  time  patterns  will  be 
considered  along  with  the  feasability,  organ- 
ization, conduct  and  finance  of  appropriate 
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program  activities.  Leadership  development, 
motivation  to  participate,  and  program  pro- 
motion will  be  covered. 
2  semester  hours 

77:101      Football  (77-200  C) 

The  history,  development,  and  present  status 
of  the  sport  will  be  studied.  The  student  will 
develop  basic  skills  and  learn  game  strategy, 
rules,  and  specific  techniques  concerning 
class  organization,  safety,  and  evaluation. 
1  semester  hour 

77:103     Basketball  (77-100  D,  200  D) 

The  history,  development,  and  present  status 
of  the  sport  will  be  studied.  The  student  will 
develop  basic  skills  and  learn  game  strategy, 
rules,  and  specific  techniques  concerning 
class  organization,  safety,  and  evaluation. 
1  semester  hour 

77:105     Survey  of  Lifetime  Sports 

Golf,  bowling,  and  other  carry-over  sports 
will  be  presented.  The  development  of  per- 
sonal skill  and  consideration  of  class  or- 
ganization, rules,  etiquette,  etc.  will  be 
covered. 

1  semester  hour 

77:107     Aquatics 

Development  of  proficiency  in  the  various 
strokes  and  the  techniques  of  life  saving 
will  be  of  major  concern.  Organization  for 
teaching  groups  and  safety  precautions  will 
also  receive  emphasis. 

2  semester  hours 

77:109     Gymnastics  (77-100  E  &  F) 

Various  forms  of  gymnastics  are  taught, 
including  free-standing  calisthenics,  heavy 
apparatus,  and  tumbling.  Activities  are  con- 
sidered in  terms  of  proper  sequence  and 
grading  for  use  in  the  school  program. 
Safety  and  teaching  techniques  are  also  con- 
sidered. 
2  semester  hours 

77:115     Soccer  and  Volleyball 

The  history,  development,  and  present  status 
of  these  sports  will  be  studied.  The  student 


will   develop   basic   skills   and   learn   game 
strategy,  rules,  and  specific  techniques  con- 
cerning class  organization,  safety,  and  evalu- 
ation. 
1  semester  hour 

77:117     Weight  Training  and  Track  and 
Field 

The  first  half  of  the  course  will  be  devoted 
to  a  consideration  of  physical  conditioning 
by  means  of  weights  and  other  forms  of 
resistance.  Safety  will  receive  considerable 
attention.  The  work  in  track  and  field  will 
cover  the  events  for  men  and  will  consist  of 
practice  in  these  events  as  well  as  discussion 
of  their  use  in  class  and  varsity  programs. 
1  semester  hour 

77:217     Badminton  and  Tennis 

The  history,  development,  and  present  status 
of  these  sports  will  be  studied.  The  student 
will  develop  basic  skills  and  learn  game 
strategy  rules,  and  specific  techniques  con- 
cerning class  organization,  safety,  and  evalu- 
ation. 
1  semester  hour 

77:219     Wrestling  and  Judo 

This  course  will  provide  an  opportunity  for 
development  of  personal  skill  in  these  activi- 
ties as  well  as  a  consideration  of  their  use 
in  class,  club,  and  team  situations.  Selection 
of  proper  experiences  for  various  grade 
levels,  safety  precautions,  and  conduct  of 
competition  will  be  covered. 
1  semester  hour 

77:221     Baseball  and  Softball 

The  history,  development,  and  present  status 
of  these  sports  will  be  studied.  The  student 
will  develop  basic  skills  and  learn  game 
strategy,  rules  and  specific  techniques  con- 
cerning class  organization,  safety,  and  evalu- 
ation. 
1  semester  hour 

77:225     Coaching  Football  (77-309) 

Techniques  and  methods  of  coaching  foot- 
ball with  emphasis  on  team  play;  offensive 
and  defensive  methods  for  running,  passing 
and  kicking  game.  Complete  organization  of 
a  football  program  is  presented. 
1  semester  hour 
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77:227     Coaching  Basketball  (74-310) 

This  course  shall  discuss  the  application  of 
the  laws  of  learning  to  coaching  basketball. 
Students  will  also  explore  many  of  the  con- 
temporary team  olffenses  and  defenses  which 
are  popular  in  the  game  today. 
1  semester  hour 

77:229     Coaching  Track  and  Field 
(74-310) 

This  course  will  attempt  to  cover  the  or- 
ganizational aspects  of  practices  and  meets. 
After  a  general  presentation  of  techniques 
in  coaching  a  wide  variety  of  track  and 
field  activities,  specific  opportunity  will  be 
provided  for  greater  coverage  in  activities 
or  events  of  particular  interest  to  the  student. 
1  semester  hour 

77:231     Coaching  Baseball  (74-310) 

Analysis  of  fundamentals  of  individual  and 
team  play;  offensive  and  defensive  organiza- 
tion and  strategy. 
1  semester  hour 

77:233     Coaching  Wrestling  and  Judo 

Essential  techniques  of  wrestling;  develop- 
ment of  a  team,  conditioning,  conduct  of 
practice  sessions,  weight  reduction,  and  prep- 
aration of  a  team  for  meets  and  tourna- 
ments. 
1  semester  hour 

77:235     Soccer  Coaching  (74-309) 

The  course  deals  with  the  more  advanced 
aspects  of  soccer.  Included  in  the  content 
are  the  following;  physiological  bases  of 
exercise,  off-season  and  pre-season  condi- 
tioning including  weight  training,  tactics  and 
strategy,  understanding  of  the  systems  of 
play  and  the  relationship  and  analysis  of 
individual  positioning  to  the  systems,  new 
developments,  officiating  rules,  techniques 
and  interpretations. 
1  semester  hour 

78:100     Field  Hockey 

The  history,  development,  and  present  status 
of  the  sport  will  be  studied.  The  student  will 
develop  basic  skills  and  learn  game  strategy, 


rules,    and    specific    techniques    concerning 
class  organization,  safety,  and  evaluation. 
1  semester  hour 

78:102     Basketball 

The  history,  development  and  present  status 
of  the  sport  will  be  studied.  The  student  will 
develop  basic  skills  and  learn  game  strategy, 
rules,  and  specific  techniques  concerning 
class  organization,  safety,  and  evaluation. 
1  semester  hour 

78:104     Bowling,  Golf,  Tumbling 

The  history,  development,  and  present  status 
of  these  sports  will  be  studied.  The  student 
will  develop  basic  skills  and  learn  game 
strategy,  rules,  and  specific  techniques  con- 
cerning class  organization,  safety,  and  evalu- 
ation. 

1  semester  hour 

78:108     Aquatics 

Development  of  proficiency  in  the  various 
strokes  and  the  techniques  of  life  saving 
will  be  of  major  concern.  Organization  for 
teaching  groups  and  safety  precautions  will 
also  receive  emphasis. 

2  semester  hours 

78:108  and  110     Gymnastics  I  and  II 
(78-100  E) 

Skill  development  and  teaching  and  safety 
techniques  of  women's  gymnastics  will  re- 
ceive major  emphasis.  The  principles  of 
physics,  kinesiology,  and  physiology  which 
apply  also  will  be  studied, 
1  semester  hour  each 

78:214     Soccer  and  Volleyball 

The  history,  development,  and  present  status 
of  these  sports  will  be  studied.  The  student 
will  develop  basic  skills  and  learn  game 
strategy,  rules,  and  specific  techniques  con- 
cerning class  organization,  safety,  and  evalu- 
ation. 
1  semester  hour 

78:216     Badminton,  Tennis 

The  history,  development,  and  present  status 
of  these  sports  will  be  studied.  The  student 
will  develop  basic  skills  and  learn  game 
strategy,  rules,  and  specific  techniques  con- 
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cerning  class  organization,  safety,  and  evalu- 
ation. 
1  semester  hour 

78:218  and  220     Coaching  and  Officiating 
I  and  11  (75-311,  312) 

The  fundamentals  and  rules  of  the  various 
seasonal  sports  are  reviewed.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  understanding  of  the  rules,  the 
management  of  games  and  practices,  the 
development  of  officials,  the  adaptation  of 
athletic  activities  for  women  and  girls,  and 
methods  of  teaching.  Intramural  games  and 
play  days  supplement  the  course.  The  course 
covers  field  hockey,  soccer  and  speedball, 
basketball,  volleyball,  softball,  and  track 
and  field  events. 

Prerequisites:  Phys.  Ed.  WIOOC  and  D  and 
Phys.  Ed.  W200C  and  D. 
]  semester  hour  each 

78:222  and  224     Modern  Dance  I  and  II 
(78-200  G  &  H) 

An  introduction  to  the  techniques  and  com- 
position of  modern  dance  is  provided.  At- 
tention is  given  to  the  developmental  exer- 
cises, the  relationship  of  movement  and 
sound  patterns,  and  group  improvisation  as 
a  means  of  approaching  dance  composition. 
1  semester  hour  each 

78:226     Movement  and  Rhythm 
(78-100  F) 

Each  student  recognizes  and  develops  her 
own  innate  capacities  for  natural,  coordi- 
nated movement.  As  a  basis  for  any  physical 
education  activity,  this  course  presents  the- 
ory, materials,  and  methods,  for  the  teaching 
of  correct  movement  and  rhythm  in  the 
secondary  schools.  Creativity  will  be  en- 
couraged and  the  use  of  percussion  instru- 
ments and  other  media  for  accompanying 
movement  will  be  taught. 
1  semester  hour 

78:228     Movement  and  Rhythm  and 
Advanced  Dance  Forms 

The  first  half  of  the  course  will  be  a  con- 
tinuation of  77:226  and  the  second  half  will 
be  a  continuation  of  79:100,  Recreational 
Dance  Forms. 
1  semester  hour 


78:230     Track  and  Field 

The  course  will  consist  of  skill  development 
and  conditioning  in  women's  events  in  track 
and   field.    Coaching,   teaching,   and   condi- 
tioning techniques  will  be  considered. 
1  semester  hour 

78:232     Softball  and  Lacrosse 

The  history,  development,  and  present  status 
of  these  sports  will  be  studied.  The  student 
will  develop  basic  skills  and  learn  game 
strategy,  rules,  and  specific  techniques  con- 
cerning class  organization,  safety,  and  evalu- 
ation. 
1  semester  hour 

78:234     Advanced  Movement  and  Rhythm 

A  movement  education  for  the  mature  stu- 
dent, it  stresses  the  analysis  and  awareness 
of  the  natural  progression  of  body  move- 
ment in  relation  to  the  physical  laws  of 
motion,  effective  utilization  of  gravity,  body 
energy  and  body  weight  in  movements  which 
require  a  keen  sense  of  equilibrium,  rhythm 
and  coordination.  Correct  techniques  of 
walking,  running,  bouncing,  swinging,  sus- 
tained movements,  turns,  body  waves  and 
jumping  motions  are  explored.  The  relation- 
ship between  music  rhythm  and  the  natural 
flow  of  movement,  as  well  as  the  basic  rules 
of  rhythmic  notation  are  studied  in  connec- 
tion with  complex  movement  sequences  per- 
formed with  or  without  percussion  instru- 
ments. 
1  semester  hour 

78:238     Modern  Dance  Composition 

A  study  of  modem  dance  with  opportunities 
for  experimentation  and  study  in  individual 
and  group  choreography  in  the  contempo- 
rary idiom.  Sources  for  subject  matter  and 
the  special,  rhythmic,  and  movement  ele- 
ments will  be  explored.  Development  of 
aesthetic  appreciation  and  performance 
standards  will  be  encouraged. 
1  semester  hour 

78:240     Coaching  and  Officiating  Field 
Hockey 

This   course   will   provide   the   student  with 
information    concerning    the    organizational 
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aspect  of  coaching  field  hockey.  Detailed 
offensive  and  defensive  play  will  be  pre- 
sented with  emphasis  on  advanced  skill 
techniques  as  they  affect  team  strategy.  The 
rules  of  the  game  and  their  interpretation 
will  be  studied  and  accompanied  by  practi- 
cal officiating  experience. 
2  semester  hours 


78:242     Coaching  and  Officiating  Softball 

The  course  will  deal  with  knowledge  of  the 
game  and  offensive  and  defensive  strategy. 
The  responsibilities  of  the  coach  in  devel- 
oping attitudes  and  values,  skills,  and  tech- 
nique will  be  covered.  Knowledge  of  rules 
and  officiating  procedures  and  techniques 
will  be  developed. 
2  semester  hours 


78:244     Coaching  and  Officiating  Girls 
Basketball 

This  is  a  lecture  participation  course  de- 
signed to  prepare  women  for  coaching  the 
accelerated  student  at  high  levels  of  compe- 
tition. Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  analysis 
of  advanced  playing  strategies  and  the  dis- 
cernment of  counteracting  tactics.  Educa- 
tionally sound  coaching  values  and  practices 
are  considered.  Attention  is  given  to  the 
refinement  of  officiating  technique  and  qual- 


ification as  an  approved  basketball  official. 
Prerequisites:  78:102  and  78:218  and  220. 
2  semester  hours 

78:246     Synchronized  Swimming 

The  course  will  deal  with  the  development 
of  strokes  and  styles  of  swimming  which 
are  utilized  in  synchronized  swimming,  and 
water  ballet.  Patterns,  formations,  staging, 
selection  and  use  of  music  and  conditioning 
and  training  techniques  will  be  reviewed. 
1  semester  hour 

79:100     Recreational  Dance  Forms 

The  prospective  teacher  learns  the  basic 
skills,  teaching  methods,  and  materials  neces- 
sary to  organize  and  teach  folk,  square  and 
social  dance.  Standards  for  social  conduct 
are  discussed  and  experiences  provided  to 
employ  the  social  techniques. 
1  semester  hour 

79:101      Coaching  of  Swimming  and 
Diving 

The  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student 
practical  knowledge  for  coaching  swimming 
and  diving.  The  student  is  familiarized  with 
various  modern  coaching  techniques.  Coach- 
ing theory,  the  perfecting  of  skills  and  con- 
ditioning procedures  are  covered. 
1  semester  hour 
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SCHOOL  OF  FINE  AND  PERFORMING  ARTS 

The  School  of  Fine  and  Performing  Arts  was  formally  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  in  the  Spring  of  1969.  It  began  operation  in  the  Fall  of  1969 
with  programs  in  the  visual  arts,  music,  and  theater-speech.  The  programs  offered 
are  those  that  have  been  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  College  for  many  years, 
but  there  are  new  emphases.  The  student  in  the  visual  arts  will  find  more  emphasis 
upon  art  history,  studies  in  the  visual  arts,  and  studio  concentrations  for  the  profes- 
sional artist  or  craftsman.  In  speech  and  theater,  while  continuing  the  strong  tradi- 
tion in  speech-theater  education,  there  is  greater  emphasis  upon  performance  in 
dance  and  drama  as  well  as  upon  technical  theater.  The  student  majoring  in  music 
may  emphasize  preparation  for  professional  performance,  composition-theory, 
music  literature,  music  therapy,  sacred  music  or  music  education.  Student  exhibi- 
tions and  performances,  under  student  leadership,  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
program. 

A  special  asset  of  the  School  is  the  visual  and  performing  arts  resources  of 
Montclair  and  New  York  City.  At  the  request  of  students  during  the  formation  of 
the  School,  many  courses  of  study  integrate  with  these  resources.  Special  inde- 
pendent study  arrangements  are  encouraged.  These  may  be  on  the  campus  or  in 
appropriate  situations  off  the  campus,  including  foreign  sites. 

Looking  to  the  near  future,  the  plans  for  the  School  of  Fine  and  Performing 
Arts  include  a  significant  addition  of  offerings  in  technical  theater  and  theater 
design,  film  and  photography,  dance,  television  and  radio,  and  urban  cultural 
development  and  design.  There  is  emphasis  on  the  development  of  inter-arts 
programs. 

The  School  is  presently  organized  into  the  Department  of  Speech  and 
Theater,  Department  of  Music  and  Department  of  Fine  Arts.  Other  departments 
will  be  added.  A  significant  component  of  the  governance  of  the  School  is  a 
student-faculty  senate  representative  of  the  several  departments.  This  group  dis- 
cusses and  advises  on  curriculum,  growth,  integration  with  the  community,  public 
service  projects,  and  research  in  the  arts.  A  student-faculty  committee  designated 
as  the  Research  Selection  Board  has  been  created  in  order  to  encourage  the  devel- 
opment of  research  projects  by  both  students  and  faculty. 

The  facilities  of  the  School  include  two  modem  theaters,  a  recital  hall,  two 
music  rehearsal  halls,  a  theater  arts  workshop  and  numerous  arts  laboratories, 
practice  rooms  and  studios  for  both  performing  and  visual  arts. 
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THE   DEPARTMENT  OF   FINE  ARTS 

Professors:  Martens,  Chairman;  Kampf,  Plummer 

Associate  Professors:  Lockwood,  Vemacchia 

Assistant  Professors:  Barnet,  Chapman,  deLeeuw,  Geiss,  Kahn,  McCreath,  Ross, 

Schiebel,  Watkins,  Mohammed 
Assistant  Professors  II :  O'Connell,  Kyle 
Instructor:  Czerkowicz 

The  Department  of  Fine  Arts  offers  five  programs  to  students  who  wish 
to  major  in  fine  arts: 

1 .  Studio  in  Painting,  Sculpture  and/or  Print  Making 

2.  Studio  in  Crafts 

3.  Art  History 

4.  Studies  in  the  Visual  Arts 

5.  Fine  Arts  Education 

The  Department  of  Fine  Arts  also  offers  art  courses  to  non-art  majors  as 

humanities  or  free  electives.  It  is  suggested  that  24:000  (Introduction  to  the  Visual 

Arts)  or  34: 101 A  (Design  I)  be  taken  as  a  prerequisite  to  additional  work  in 

this  area. 

„     .     ^  FINE  ARTS   MAJOR   PROGRAMS 

Basic  Core: 

These  programs  are  offered  to  students  in  the  Liberal  Arts  who  desire  some 
professional  preparation  as  artists  and/or  craftsmen. 
I.  s.  hrs. 

24: 105 A  Drawing  I  2 

24:105B  Drawing  II  2 

24: 202 A  Painting  I  2 

24:202B  Painting  II  2 

24:303  Painting:  The  Environment  2 

24 :  403 A  Print  Making  I  2 

24 :  403B  Print  Making  II  2 

24: 404 A  Sculpture  I  2 

24:404B  Sculpture  II  2 

24:406A  Photography :  A  Contemporary  Art  Form  I  2 

24:406B  Photography :  A  Contemporary  Art  Form  II  2 

24:408  Multi-Media  2 

24 : 4 1 6A  Fine  Arts  Independent  Study  I  3 

24 : 4 1 6B  Fine  Arts  Independent  Study  II  3 

24 : 4 1 6C  Fine  Arts  Independent  Study  III  3 

24 : 4 1 6D  Fine  Arts  Independent  Study  IV  3 

24 : 4 1 9 A  Life  Drawing  I  2 

24:419B  Life  Drawing  II  2 


II. 


\^liXLli> 

s.  hrs. 

Basic  Core  Requirements 

10 

Recommended  Courses  (24  s.hrs.  required) 

24 

s.  hrs. 

24: 102 A 

Ceramics:  Pottery  and  Sculpture  I 

3 

24:102B 

Ceramics:  Pottery  and  Sculpture  II 

3 

24: 105 A 

Drawing  I 

2 

24:201A 

Textiles  I 

2 

24:2013 

Textiles  II 

2 

24: 202 A 

Painting  I 

2 

24:202B 

Painting  II 

2 

24:406A 

Photography:  A  Contemporary  Art  Form  I 

2 

24:406B 

Photography:  A  Contemporary  Art  Form  II 

2 

24: 407  A 

Metalwork  I 

2 

24:407B 

Metalwork  II 

2 

24:416A 

Fine  Arts  Independent  Study  I 

3 

24:416B 

Fine  Arts  Independent  Study  II 

3 

24:416C 

Fine  Arts  Independent  Study  III 

3 

24:416D 

Fine  Arts  Independent  Study  IV 

3 

34 

III.  Art  History 

This  program  is  designed  for  the  student  seeking  to  explore  the  art  of  past 
civilizations  and  cultures  as  well  as  contemporary  art  forms. 

s.  hrs. 
Basic  Core  Requirements  10 

Program  Requirement  Courses  9 

s.  hrs. 
24:304     Ancient  Art  3 

24:417     Resources  and  Methods  of  Research  in  the  Arts  3 

24 : 4 1 8     Senior  Seminar  3 

Recommended  Courses  15 

Select  9  s.  hrs.  from  the  following: 

24 :  305     Medieval  and  Gothic  Art  3 

24:306     Italian  Renaissance  Painting  3 

24:307     Northern  Renaissance  Painting  3 

24:308     Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Century  Art  3 

Select  3  s.  hrs.  from  the  following: 

24:309     Modern  Architecture  3 

24:412     Art  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  3 

24 : 4 1 3     Art  of  the  Twentieth  Century  3 
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Select  3  s.  hrs.  from  the  following: 
lA-.'ill     History  of  Oriental  Art 
24:409     Primitive  Art 
24 : 4 1 1     History  of  American  Art 


rV.  Studies  in  the  Visual  Arts 

This  program  is  designed  for  the  student  seeking  an  understanding  and  an 
appreciation  of  the  arts  and  of  the  creative  process. 


s.  hrs 

Basic  Core  Requirements 

10 

Program  Required  Courses 

6 

s.  hrs. 

24:417 

Resources  and  Methods  of  Research  in  the  Arts 

3 

24:418 

Senior  Seminar 

3 

ommended 

Courses 

16 

Select  a  total  of  4  s.  hrs.  from  the  following: 

s.  hrs. 

24: 102 A 

Ceramics:  Pottery  and  Sculpture  I 

3 

24:102B 

Ceramics:  Pottery  and  Sculpture  II 

3 

24: 105 A 

Drawing  I 

2 

24:105B 

Drawing  II 

2 

24:200A 

Theater  Arts  I 

2 

24:200B 

Theater  Arts  II 

2 

24:201A 

Textiles  I 

2 

24:201B 

Textiles  II 

2 

24: 202  A 

Painting  I 

2 

24:202B 

Painting  II 

2 

24:203A 

Art  in  Commerce  and  Industry  I 

2 

24:203B 

Art  in  Commerce  and  Industry  II 

2 

24:403A 

Print  Making  I 

2 

24:403B 

Print  Making  II 

2 

24: 404  A 

Sculpture  I 

2 

24:404B 

Sculpture  II 

2 

24:406A 

Photography:  A  Contemporary  Art  Form  I 

2 

24:406B 

Photography:  A  Contemporary  Art  Form  II 

2 

24: 407  A 

Metalwork  I 

2 

24:407B 

Metalwork  II 

2 

24:419A 

Life  Drawing  I 

2 

24:419B 

Life  Drawing  II 

2 
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Select  a  total  of  12  s.  hrs.  from  four  of  the  following  groups: 

History  of  Art  s.  hrs. 

24:304         Ancient  Art  3 

24 :  305         Medieval  and  Gothic  Art  3 

24:306         Italian  Renaissance  Painting  3 

24:307         Northern  Renaissance  Painting  3 

24 :  308         Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Century  Art  3 

24:312         History  of  Oriental  Art  3 

24:409         Primitive  Art  3 

24:411         History  of  American  Art  3 

24:412         Art  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  3 

24:413         Art  of  the  Twentieth  Century  3 
Philosophy  of  Art 

24:401         Philosophy  of  Art  3 

24:402         Modern  Philosophies  of  Art  3 
Society  and  the  Arts 

96:231         Social  Bases  of  the  Arts  3 

96:331         The  City  and  the  Arts  3 

96:332         Sociology  of  Popular  Arts  3 
Art  Criticism 

24:310         The  Critical  Approach  3 

24 : 3 1 1         Critical  Views  of  Contemporary  Art  3 
Elective  Group 

24:415A      Externship  and  Field  Experience  I  3 

24:415B      Externship  and  Field  Experience  II  3 

24 : 4 1 5C      Externship  and  Field  Experience  III  3 

24:415D      Externship  and  Field  Experience  IV  3 

24 : 4 1 6 A      Fine  Arts  Independent  Study  I  3 

24 : 4 1 6B      Fine  Arts  Independent  Study  II  3 

24 : 4 1 6C      Fine  Arts  Independent  Study  III  3 

24:41 6D      Fine  Arts  Independent  Study  IV  3 
Studio  Courses  (listed  above) 
Approved  courses  from  other  arts  concentrations 
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Fine  Arts  Education 

This  program  is  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  teach  art  in  grades  K  to  12. 

Students  must  complete  the  professional  sequence  as  described  on  page  53. 

s.  hrs. 
Basic  Core  Requirements  10 

Professional  Requirement^  3 


^This  course  is  part  of  the  professional  sequence. 
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24:400         Methods  and  Curriculum  in  Fine  Arts  in 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools 

Program  Required  Courses 


s.  hrs 

24:102A 

Ceramics:  Pottery  and  Sculpture  I 

3 

24:102B 

Ceramics :  Pottery  and  Sculpture  II 

3 

24:105A 

Drawing  I 

2 

24:200A 

Theater  Arts  I 

2 

24:200B 

Theater  Arts  II 

2 

24:201A 

Textiles  I 

2 

24:201B 

Textiles  II 

2 

24: 202  A 

Painting  I 

2 

24:202B 

Painting  II 

2 

24: 203  A 

Art  in  Commerce  and  Industry  I 

2 

24: 203 A 

Art  in  Commerce  and  Industry  II 

2 

24: 403  A 

Print  Making  I 

2 

24:403B 

Print  Making  II 

2 

24:404A 

Sculpture  I 

2 

24:404B 

Sculpture  II 

2 
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Recommended  Courses 

Select  a  total  of  8  s.  hrs.  from  the  following  groups: 

Studio 

24: 405  A 

24:405B 

24: 406  A 

24:406B 

24:419A 

24:419B 


Home  Design  and  Community  Planning  I 
Home  Design  and  Community  Planning  II 
Photography :  A  Contemporary  Art  Form  I 
Photography:  A  Contemporary  Art  Form  II 
Life  Drawing  I 
Life  Drawing  II 

Philosophy  of  Art 

24:401        Philosophy  of  Art 

24:402        Modem  Philosophies  of  Art 

Society  and  the  Arts 

96:231        Social  Bases  of  the  Arts 

96:331        The  City  and  the  Arts 

96:332        Sociology  of  Pop  Arts 

Art  History 

24:304        Ancient  Art 

24:305        Medieval  and  Gothic  Art 

24:306        Italian  Renaissance  Painting 

24:307        Northern  Renaissance  Painting 
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24:308  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Century  Art 

24:309  Modern  Architecture 

24 : 3 1 2  History  of  Oriental  Art 

24:409  Primitive  Art 

24:411  History  of  American  Art 

24:412  Art  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 

24 : 4 1 3  Art  of  the  Twentieth  Century 


Total  50 


VI.  Multi  Image  Media  (Service  courses) 

57:410         Cinematography  A,  B,  C,  D  2  s.  hrs.  each 
57:400         History  of  the  Cinema  as  Art  A,  B  2  s.  hrs.  each 
57:440         Television  as  an  Art  Form  A,  B,  C,  D  2  s.  hrs.  each 

VII. Urban  Studies  Cultural  Development  and  Design  (Service  course) 
55 :  200         History  of  City  Planning  3  s.  hrs. 


FINE  ARTS  COURSES— 24:000 


24:105A  and  B     Drawing  I,  II,  III,  IV 

This  course  is  designed  to  involve  the  stu- 
dent intensely  in  the  act  of  drawing.  How- 
ever, this  definition  of  drawing  is  expanded 
to  include  such  diverse  possibilities  as  a 
pencil  line  on  paper  to  a  computer  pro- 
grammed or  film  result.  The  course  will 
cover  basic  elements  of  line,  point,  shape, 
figure  ground,  space  relationships  in  various 
ways,  increasing  the  student's  sensitivity  to 
these  formal  elements  in  relation  to  his  in- 
dividual direction.  A  portion  of  the  course 
will  concentrate  on  instructor-designed  prob- 
lems and  a  portion  in  which  the  student 
formulates  his  own  problems  or  area  of 
interest. 
2  semester  hours  each 


24:115A  and  B     Introduction  to 

Photography  I,  II,  III,  IV 

These  courses  provide  for  the  creative  de- 
velopment of  the  individual  in  photography, 
through  personal  experiences,  trips,  films, 
discussions,  lectures,  criticisms,  and  demon- 
strations. Areas  for  exploration  include 
documentary,  realism,  romanticism,  action 
photography,  portraiture,  and  nature  pho- 
tography.   Essentials    of    the    photographic 


process,  including  developing,  enlarging,  and 
exhibiting  are  covered.  Humanities  elective 
for  non-majors. 
3  semester  hours  each 

24:200A  and  B     Theater  Arte  I,  II,  III,  IV 

A  major  goal  of  these  courses  is  the  devel- 
opment of  techniques  of  group  planning  for 
the  solution  of  an  art  problem  and  the 
awareness  of  individual  responsibility  for 
group  achievement.  Experiences  are  in  the 
production  of  puppet  and  marionette  shows 
and  the  preparation  of  scenery  and  lighting 
for  live  productions.  Study  and  experimen- 
tation in  these  areas  and  in  the  allied  fields 
of  dance,  film  and  television  are  made 
through  reading,  trips  and  interviews. 
2  semester  hours  each 

24:201A  and  B     Textiles  I,  II,  III,  IV 

These  courses  include  the  design  of  textiles 
through  the  processes  of  weaving  and  dec- 
orating. Textiles  are  woven  on  simple  hand- 
made looms,  and  on  professional  floor  and 
table  looms,  with  consideration  given  to 
types  of  loom  experiences  suitable  for  chil- 
dren of  difi'erent  ages.  Textiles  are  decorated 
by  tie  and  dye,  block  print,  batik,  stencil. 
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painting,  needlework,  applique  and  rug  hook- 
ing. Historic  and  contemporary  fabrics  and 
their  design  and  uses  in  various  cultures  are 
studied  through  readings  and  visits  to  mu- 
seums, shops  and  galleries. 
2  semester  hours  each 

24:202A  and  B     Painting  I,  II,  III,  IV 

These  courses  include  experiences  in  many 
media  and  forms  of  painting.  The  student 
is  encouraged  to  experiment  with  emphasis 
on  personal  modes  of  expression.  The  use 
of  design  is  directed  toward  the  formulation 
of  a  competent  individual  statement.  The 
development  of  painting,  beginning  with  the 
impressionist  movement  and  including  con- 
temporary directions,  constitutes  the  major 
reading  content  of  the  course.  Frequent 
visits  to  galleries  and  museums  are  required. 
2  semester  hours  each 

24:203A  and  B     Art  in  Commerce  and 
Industry  I  and  II 

Lettering,  layout,  display  and  educational 
exhibition  techniques  are  developed  in  the 
workshop.  College  activities  when  appropri- 
ate supply  the  content  of  the  technical  prob- 
lems. The  relationship  of  hand  art  to  ma- 
chine art  is  considered,  and  the  role  of  the 
artist-industrial  designer  in  a  technological 
age  is  studied  to  discover  his  contribution 
to  a  culturally  healthy  environment.  Read- 
ings include  writings  of  Morris,  Mumford, 
and  others,  and  current  national  and  foreign 
periodicals  of  industrial  design. 
2  semester  hours  each 

24:302     Figure  Painting  A  and  B 

These  courses  include  experiences  in  several 
media.  Live  models  will  be  employed  in 
order  to  perfect  the  skills  of  painting  the 
human  figure.  Personal  modes  of  expression 
will  be  encouraged.  Frequent  visits  to  gal- 
leries and  museums  are  included. 
Prerequisite:  24:202A  and  B  or  with  the 
consent  of  the  instructor. 
2  semester  hours  each 

24:303     Painting:  The  Environment 

This  course  offers  experiences  in  an  area  of 
painting  whose  content  depends  essentially 


upon  a  personal  vision  of  the  outer  world. 
The  interpretation  of  landscape  as  a  unique 
source  of  pictorial  ideas  will  be  of  first  im- 
portance and  the  student  will  be  encouraged 
to  acquire  concurrently  some  understanding 
of  landscape  painting  in  art  history.  To  this 
end,  study  of  styles  achieved  by  master  land- 
scapists  will  be  carried  out  with  particular 
reference  to  their  relevance  in  our  time.  A 
variety  of  painting  media  will  be  used  ac- 
cording to  individual  desire. 

2  semester  hours 

24:304     Ancient  Art 

Study  of  the  multi-faceted  civilizations  of 
the  ancient  world  which  gave  rise  to  western 
culture.  The  art  and  civilizations  of  such 
ancient  peoples  as  the  Hittites,  Phoenicians, 
Assyrians  and  Egyptians  as  well  as  the 
stylistic  development  of  Greek  and  Roman 
art  from  its  Minoan-Mycenean  antecedents. 
Museum  trips. 

3  semester  hours 

24:305     Medieval  and  Gothic  Art 

A  study  of  the  emergence  and  development 
of  early  Christian,  Byzantine,  Romanesque 
and   Gothic   painting,   sculpture   and   archi- 
tecture. 
3  semester  hours 

24:306     Italian  Renaissance  Painting 

Art  in  Italy  from  1300-1550  with  particular 
attention  to  the  works  of  Giotto,  Masaccio, 
Piero  della  Francesca,  and  the  masters  of 
the  High  Renaissance. 
3  semester  hours 

24:307     Northern  Renaissance  Painting 

Fifteenth  and  sixteenth  century  painting  in 
northern  Europe  with  particular  attention 
to  Flanders  and  Holland,  the  development 
of  realism  and  style  in  light  of  their  relation 
to  social  change  and  the  general  ideas  of 
the  period,  with  emphasis  on  the  work  of 
key  personalities  such  as  Jan  Van  Eyck, 
Van  der  Weyden,  Bosch,  Peter  Breugel  and 
Matthias  Grunewald. 
3  semester  hours 
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24:308     Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth 
Century  Art 

A  study  of  painting,  sculpture  and  architec- 
ture in  western  Europe  from  1600  to  1800. 
The  Baroque  and  the  Rococo  styles  are 
studied  in  relation  to  their  cultural  back- 
grounds with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
styles  of  such  individual  masters  as  El 
Greco,  Bernini,  Rubens,  Rembrandt,  Poussin 
and  Watteau. 
3  semester  hours 


24:309     Modern  Architecture 

Major  contributions  to  the  development  of 
modern  architecture  in  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  century.  The  development  of 
styles,  structural  innovations  and  theories 
of  design.  The  work  of  the  major  architects 
will  be  examined. 
3  semester  hours 


24:310     The  Critical  Approach 

Survey  of  historical  criticism,  study  of  cri- 
teria  in   art   criticism   and   analysis   of  the 
critical  process. 
3  semester  hours 

24:311     Critical  Views  of  Contemporary 
Art 

Survey  and  evaluation  of  current  criticism 
of  contemporary  art. 
3  semester  hours 

24:312     History  of  Oriental  Art 

Just  as  the  art  of  the  Italian  Renaissance 
developed  out  of  humanism  and  its  man- 
centered  philosophy,  so  the  art  of  the  East 
grew  out  of  equally  strong,  although  totally 
different  (and  even  diametrically  opposed), 
influences.  This  course  examines  the  factors 
which  shaped  Oriental  society  and  the  rich 
art  inventory  that  evolved  in  China,  Korea, 
Japan,  India,  South  East  Asia,  and  the 
neighboring  Islamic  world.  Slides,  illustra- 
tions, and  museum  objects  are  studied  not 
only  as  they  mirror  historic  developments 
but  primarily  as  objects  of  artistic  excellence 
in  themselves. 
3  semester  hours 


24:400     Methods  and  Curriculum  in  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary 
Schools 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  research 
findings  of  the  pattern  of  child  development 
in  plastic  and  graphic  media;  the  organiza- 
tion and  presentation  of  art  experiences  to 
the  children  of  grades  K  through  12;  and 
the  organization  of  tentative  curricula  of 
art  to  test  thinking  in  relation  to  the  best 
curriculum  guides  in  current  use.  Required 
of  fine  arts  education  majors. 
3  semester  hours 

24:401      Philosophy  of  Art 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student 
a  knowledge  of  the  various  theories  of  art 
and  the  nature  of  the  art  experience.  Read- 
ings include  the  works  of  major  philosophic 
writers,  artists,  and  psychologists.  Through 
discussion  each  student  is  encouraged  to  de- 
velop a  personal  philosophy  of  art  educa- 
tion. Elective  for  fine  arts  majors. 
3  semester  hours 

24:402     Modern  Philosophies  of  Art 

The  work  of  the  major  writers  in  art  in  the 
Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries  is  ex- 
amined. Exploration  is  made  in  the  nature 
of  the  creative  experience,  the  function  of 
art  in  the  life  of  the  individual  and  of  soci- 
ety, the  nature  of  the  creative  process,  the 
rise  of  new  materials,  and  institutions  and 
sentiments  affecting  current  thinking  in  the 
field.  Discussions  are  based  on  readings  of 
philosophers,  poets,  social  scientists,  psy- 
chologists and  artists. 
3  semester  hours 

24:403A  and  B     Print  Making  I,  II,  III,  iV 

The  many  ways  of  making  prints  (etching, 
dry  point,  wood  cuts  and  wood  engraving, 
lithography,  silk  screen,  photograms,  and 
photography)  are  learned  in  personal  pro- 
duction which  emphasizes  the  relation  of 
material,  tool  and  process.  Adaptation  of 
these  professional  media  to  classroom  use 
is  one  aspect  of  these  courses.  The  work  of 
masters  in  these  various  types  of  print  mak- 
ing is  studied  in  reproduction  and  in  mu- 
seum trips. 
2  semester  hours  each 
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24:404A  and  B     Sculpture  I  and  II 

These  courses  provide  for  the  fine  arts 
majors,  studio  experiences  in  modeHng, 
direct  carving,  construction  and  casting.  A 
variety  of  materials  are  explored  including 
clay,  plaster,  metal,  plastics,  stone  and 
wood.  Further  assignments  require  readings, 
reports  and  visits  to  museums  and  galleries. 
2  semester  hours  each 

24:405     Home  Design 

A  broad  approach  to  the  shaping  of  the 
environment  and  the  utilization  of  space  is 
applied  to  individual  projects.  The  projects 
are  designed  to  develop  imaginative  plan- 
ning, drawing  skills  and  the  ability  to  make 
comprehensive  presentation  of  plans  and 
models.  Trips  to  sources  for  home  furnish- 
ings, building  materials,  fabrics  as  well  as 
planned  communities  and  interesting  build- 
ings and  homes  are  included  in  the  course 
activities. 
2  semester  hours 

24:406A  and  B     Photography:  A 

Contemporary  Art  Form, 
I,  II,  III,  IV 

The  content  is  predominantly  creative,  using 
the  technical  materials  as  a  medium  or  ex- 
pression and  experimentation.  The  work  of 
leading  contemporary  artists  using  photog- 
raphy as  an  art  medium  is  studied. 
2  semester  hours  each 

24:407A  and  B  Metalwork     I,  II,  III  IV 

These  courses  introduce  fine  arts  students 
to  the  metals  and  techniques  traditionally 
used  in  the  shaping  of  useful  articles  and  to 
the  influence  of  both  materials  and  construc- 
tion on  methods  of  design.  The  role  of  the 
designer-craftsman  in  a  technological  soci- 
ety, the  relationships  of  hand  and  machine 
arts,  and  the  influence  of  the  handicrafts  on 
the  development  of  taste  are  explored.  Re- 
search includes  trips,  reading  and  discussion. 
2  semester  hours  each 

24:408     Multi-Media 

This  course  will  present  an  opportunity  to 
bring  together  previous  fine  arts  experience 
in  painting,  sculpture  and  various  aspects  of 
theater  arts. 


The  projects  will  be  architectural  and  en- 
vironmental in  nature  and  will  serve  to  in- 
troduce the  student  to  both  historical  and 
contemporary  ideas  of  total-art. 

2  semester  hours 

24:409     Primitive  Art 

This  course  surveys  the  art  of  those  people 
we  generally  call  "primitive" — ^African  and 
Oceanic — and  of  the  various  people  of 
North,  Central  and  South  America  before 
the  arrival  of  Columbus.  Far  from  being 
the  crude  expressions  of  illiterate  savages, 
their  art  appeals  to  modern  man  for  the 
sophisticated,  immediate  and  forceful  im- 
pact it  makes.  The  major  styles  and  sub- 
styles  of  the  regions  listed  above  are  iden- 
tified through  slides,  illustrations  and  exam- 
ples exhibited  in  museums  and  galleries, 
and  the  works  are  discussed  from  the  stand- 
point of  their  aesthetic  contributions. 

3  semester  hours 

24:410     Masterpieces  of  World  Art 

Designed  for  non-art  majors,  this  introduc- 
tory course  studies  key  works  of  art  repre- 
senting prehistoric  cultures,  the  ancient 
world,  the  East,  the  Renaissance,  and  the 
modern  period,  in  reference  to  their  histori- 
cal and  cultural  settings  and  the  personality 
of  the  artist.  The  course  employs  illustrated 
lectures,  museum  and  gallery  trips,  readings 
and  discussion. 
3  semester  hours 

24:411      History  of  American  Art 

An  examination  of  art  in  the  United  States 
from  the  colonial  period  to  the  present  with 
special  consideration  given  to  the  question 
of  the  development  of  an  American  "style" 
in  the  light  of  its  relationship  to,  and  de- 
pendence upon,  European  art.  The  land- 
scape, portrait  and  genre  traditions  in  the 
painting  of  the  United  States  are  studied,  as 
well  as  the  developments  of  the  20th  Cen- 
tury. Folk,  classical  and  modern  expressions 
in  sculpture  are  surveyed  as  well  as  archi- 
tecture from  colonial  dwellings  to  works  of 
this  century. 
3  semester  hours 
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24:412     Art  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 

This  course  explores  the  major  art  move- 
ments of  the  Nineteenth  Century  in  terms 
of  the  changes  of  social,  political,  and  ar- 
tistic institutions  and  ideas  and  interests  of 
the  leading  artist  personalities.  The  rise  of 
Classicism,  Romanticism  and  Realism;  the 
salon  at  midcentury;  and  the  Impressionists 
and  Post-Impressionists  are  discussed  as  well. 
The  work  of  this  period  is  studied  through 
illustrated  lectures,  museum  trips,  reading 
and  discussion. 
3  semester  hours 

24:413A     American  Architecture 

An  examination  of  building  in  the  United 
States  from  the  construction  of  colonial 
shelters  to  works  of  the  20th  century.  The 
relationship  of  American  architectural  ques- 
tion of  the  emergence  of  an  American 
"style"  given  consideration.  The  social,  eco- 
nomic and  political  forces  as  determinants 
of  architectural  form  will  be  in  constant  re- 
view, and  interior  design  and  decoration  will 
receive  attention  as  they  contribute  to  the 
totality  of  the  structure. 
3  semester  hours 

24:413B     American  Painting  and 
Sculpture 

An  examination  of  painting  and  sculpture 
in  the  United  States  from  the  colonial  period 
to  the  20th  century  with  special  considera- 
tion given  to  the  development  of  an  Ameri- 
can "style"  in  the  light  of  its  relationship  to, 
and  dependence  upon,  European  art.  Por- 
trait, landscape  and  genre  traditions  in  the 
painting  of  the  United  States  are  studied  as 
well  as  the  developments  in  the  early  years 
of  the  20th  century.  Folk,  classical  and  more 
modern  expressions  in  sculpture  will  be  sur- 
veyed. Some  knowledge  and  background  in 
European  painting  and  sculpture  is  required. 
3  semester  hours 

24:415A,   B,  C  and  D     Internships  and 
Field  Experience  I,  II,  III  and  IV 

Students  should  select  the  course  for  such 
purposes  as  involvement  beyond  the  campus 


in  a  museum  or  other  art  institution,  partici- 
pation in  inner-city  art  programs,  or  study 
with  an  independent  artist.  Approval  by  a 
supervising  faculty  member  is  required. 
3  semester  hours  each 


24:41 6A,  B,  C  and  D     Fine  Arts 

Independent  Study  I,  II,  III  and  IV 

Unique  independent  study  opportunities  are 
offered  to  majors  in  Fine  Arts.  These  ar- 
rangements include  involvement  beyond  the 
campus  in  museums,  in  inner-city  art  pro- 
grams, with  industry,  or  with  independent 
artists  or  craftsmen. 

The  student  will  select  a  topic  for  investiga- 
tion with  the  approval  of  a  faculty  mentor. 
The  project  may  be  an  artistic  expression 
requiring  extended  study  and  time,  an  ex- 
amination and  study  of  an  exhaustive  read- 
ing list,  or  design  and  execution  of  a  re- 
search project.  The  course  may  be  elected 
to  a  maximum  of  12  credits.  Taken  only 
with  approval  of  instructor. 
3  semester  hours  each 

24:417     Resources  and  Methods  of 
Research  in  the  Arts 

Students  will  be  introduced  to  bibliographic 
and  other  scholarly  resources,  and  to  the 
special  problems  of  scholarship  and  research 
on  art  problems  in  technical,  historical, 
critical  and  the  behavioral!  science  fields. 
3  semester  hours 

24:418     Senior  Seminar 

This  is  a  seminar  course  dealing  with  se- 
lected art  problems  of  historic,  social,  and 
philosophical  nature.  Methods  for  dealing 
with  selected  topics  include  lectures,  read- 
ings, reports,  and  discussion.  Taken  only 
with  approval  of  instructor. 
3  semester  hours 

24:41 9A  and  B     Life  Drawing  I  and  II 

A  study  of  the  structure  and  proportions  of 
the  human  form  with  emphasis  on  expres- 
siveness of  drawing. 
2  semester  hours  each 
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Pottery  Art 
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24:420 


Traditional  Arts  of  Sub-Saharan 
Africa 


This  course  will  acquaint  the  students  with 
the  painting,  sculpture  and  minor  arts  of  the 
native  cultures  of  Africa,  their  meaning  in 
the  lives  of  the  people,  and  their  esthetic 
content.  Prehistoric  remains  and  the  art 
traditions  of  the  more  recent  past  will  be 
discussed  in  the  contexts  of  stylistic  group- 
ings, relation  to  ceremony  and  to  daily  life, 
symbolism  and  its  relation  to  the  arts  of 
other  cultures. 

3  semester  hours 


24:422     Critique  in  Art 

For  fine  arts  majors  of  advanced  standing 
with  the  approval  of  the  instructor.  A  one 
hour  meeting  in  which  students  from  the 
various  studio  areas  meet  and  discuss  their 
own  work.  This  meeting  will  provide  a  forum 
and  an  interchange  of  ideas  upon  which 
personal  creative  philosophies  can  be  tested 
and  matured.  Reading  assignments  as  well  as 
museum  and  gallery  visits  will  be  included 
to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  current 
creative  activity  in  the  visual  arts.  Visiting 
artists  will  be  invited  to  discuss  their  own 
or  students'  work. 
1  semester  hour 


INTER-ARTS  SERVICE  COURSES 


57-400     Course  Title — History  of  the 
Cinema  as  Art 

Credit  hours — 2  s.h. 
Course  objectives: 

To  acquaint  the  student  with  the  historical 
development  of  the  motion  picture  as  an  art 
form,  from  its  earliest  stages  as  a  laboratory 
curiosity  until  the  present.  To  analyze  the 
technical,  social,  economic  and  cultural  fac- 
tors which  have  influenced  this  development. 

57-440     Course  Title — ^Television  as  an 
Art  Form,  A,  B,  C,  D 

Credit  hours — 2  s.  h.  each 

Course  objectives: 

First  semester  (A) — A  basic  studio  course 


in  producing  artistic  statements  in  the  me- 
dium of  television.  The  medium  will  be  ex- 
plored with  the  student  as  artist,  delving  into 
planning,  writing,  and  the  use  of  video-tape 
and  film. 


57-410 


Course  Title — Cinematography 
A.  B,  C.  D 


Credit  hours — 2  s.  h.  each 
Course  objectives: 

First  semester  (A) — ^A  basic  studio  course 
in  the  film  as  art  to  gain  a  basic  understand- 
ing of  the  theory  and  principles  of  film  mak- 
ing as  an  art  form.  To  study  and  work  in 
projects  of  planning,  writing,  filming,  di- 
recting, editing  and  sound  recording. 
B,  C,  and  D  sections  to  continue  as  an  ad- 
vanced series  for  the  artist  as  film-maker. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 

Professors:  Moore  (W.),  Chairman;  Christmann,  Morse,  Wilkes 
Associate  Professors :  Zerbe,  Sacher,  Oneglia 

Assistant  Professors:  Cooper,  Hayton,  Present,  Priesing,  Shadel,  Lathom 
Assistant  Professors  II:  Bate,  Marshall,  Waters,  Wilt 

The  Department  of  Music  of  Montclair  State  College,  which  is  accredited 
by  the  National  Association  of  Schools  of  Music,   offers  a  two-fold  program: 

1.  A  major  in  music  for  students  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves   in  the 
various  professional  fields. 

2.  Music  courses  as  cultural  background  for  general  students  and  opportunities 
to  participate  in  the  College's  bands,  choirs,  and  orchestras. 

THE   MUSIC  MAJOR 

The  music  major  with  a  professional  sequence  in  Music  Education  prepares 
the  student  to  teach  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  general  music  and  music  theory 
in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  The  curriculum  includes  four  areas  of 
subject-matter:  music  history,  music  theory,  applied  music  and  music  pedagogy. 

The  professional  sequence  in  music  therapy  prepares  the  student  to  be 
certified  as  a  Musical  Therapist  for  work  in  appropriate  institutions. 

The  sequence  in  Composition/Theory,  Performance  or  Sacred  Music 
prepares  the  student  to  enter  the  profession  in  his  chosen  specialty. 

Students  who  wish  to  major  in  music  are  required  to  have  a  departmental 
audition  to  discuss  and  demonstrate  their  qualifications  for  specialization  in  this 
field.  Prospective  music  majors  should  have  performance  ability  of  promise  on  a 
primary  and  secondary  instrument,  good  musicality,  a  knowledge  of  elementary 
music  theory  and  should  give  evidence  of  serious  music  study  throughout  the  high 
school  years. 

Students  are  urged  to  participate  in  choral  and  instrumental  organization 
in  high  school  and  to  study  piano. 

APPLIED  MUSIC 

Music  majors  choose  a  primary  and  a  secondary  instrument  in  applied 
music;  one  will  be  a  key-board  instrument.  (See  entrance  requirements  for  listing 
of  primary  instruments.)  The  primary  instrument  represents  the  student's  greatest 
talent  and  accomplishment.  Every  music  major  will  give  a  graduation  recital  on  his 
primary  instrument  in  the  senior  year.  Students  receive  a  private  lesson  on  the 
primary  instrument  and  a  class  lesson  (or  an  equivalent  private  lesson)  on  the 
secondary  instrument  each  week. 
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Students  are  expected  to  assume  an  active  role  as  participants  in  the  musical 
life  of  the  College  and  the  community. 

All  music  students  will  study  with  the  applied  music  teachers  provided  by 
the  College. 

All  instruction  in  applied  music  taken  during  the  summer  session  and  all 
instruction  required  to  make  up  failures  in  applied  music  will  be  taken  at  the 
student's  expense. 

All  students  are  expected  to  accompany  on  the  piano  at  the  level  of  their 
ability  as  assigned  by  their  teacher. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS   IN  APPLIED  MUSIC 
Piano  Primary 

All  major  and  harmonic  minor  scales  (four  octaves)  hands  together,  I,  IV,  V 

triads  and  inversions  in  all  major  and  minor  keys. 
A  two-part  invention  or  movement  from  one  of  the  suites  by  Bach. 
A  sonata  by  Haydn,  Mozart  or  Beethoven. 
A  composition  by  a  romantic  or  modern  composer. 

At  least  one  of  the  compositions  listed  above  is  to  be  played  from  memory. 
Ability  to  play  at  sight  a  four-part  Bach  chorale. 

Piano  Secondary 

Ability  to  sight-read  simple  material  of  the  difficulty  of  Hannah  Smith,  Sight-reading 

Exercises,  Parts  1  through  4,  Schroeder  and  Gunther. 
All  major  scales  (two  octaves)  hands  alone. 

I,  IV,  V  triads,  in  all  major  keys,  all  positions,  hands  alone. 
Evidence  of  satisfactory  completion  of  the  Oxford  Older  Beginner's  Book  or 

equivalent  material. 
Two  of  the  following  compositions: 

Minuet  in  G,  Bach 

Sonatina  in  G,  Beethoven 

Melody,  Schumann 

All  non-keyboard  majors  must  study  piano  secondary  (and  take  entrance 
placement  examinations  if  there  has  been  previous  study).  It  is  strongly  recom- 
mended that  the  entrance  requirements  in  secondary  piano  be  completed  while  the 
student  is  in  high  school. 

These  requirements  represent  one  year  of  serious  music  study. 

Entrance  requirements  for  the  other  secondary  instruments  not  listed  herein 
may  be  obtained  upon  request. 
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A  student  will  be  admitted  with  a  condition  in  his  secondary  instrument 
provided  he  has  compensatory  performance  abilities  on  other  instruments.  A  condi- 
tion on  the  secondary  instrument,  however,  must  be  removed  during  the  first  year. 
A  student  will  not  be  permitted  to  enter  the  sophomore  year  until  the  condition  has 
been  removed.  Instruction  on  sub-credit  secondary  instruments  will  be  taken  at  the 
student's  expense  and  from  approved  teachers. 

Organ  Primary 

The  student  should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  major  and  minor  scales, 
chords,  and  arpeggios.  He  should  perform  from  memory  two  piano  compositions: 
A  Bach  Invention  (two  or  three-part). 

A  selection  of  Beethoven,  Chopin,  Debussy  or  contemporary  composer. 

The  student  should  have  at  least  one  year  of  study  at  the  organ,  and  the  following 
works  are  suggested  for  study: 

The  Art  of  Organ-Playing — Dickinson  (Gray) 
Master  Studies  for  the  Organ — Carl  (G.  Schirmer) 
Eight  Little  Preludes  and  Fugues — Bach  (G.  Schu-mer) 

At  the  organ  audition,  the  student  will  be  asked  to  sight-read  a  hymn  and  a  trio. 
At  least  one  of  the  following  should  be  played  from  memory. 
Prelude  and  Fugue — ^Bach  (1-8) 

Adagio  movement:  a  chorale-prelude  or  a  movement  from  a  sonata. 
Contemporary  composition  of  the  student's  choice. 

Voice  Primary 

Meet  piano  secondary  entrance  requirements. 

Scales  and  Exercises: 

Ability  to  sing  major  and  minor  scales  (one  octave)  from  a  given  pitch. 
AbiHty  to  sing  arpeggios  (one  octave)  from  a  given  pitch. 

Repertory: 

Ability  to  sing  with  musical  feeUng,  good  intonation  and  clear  diction,  two  songs, 
one  of  which  shall  be  from  memory.  Applicants  are  not  restricted  to  the  sugges- 
tion below.  They  may  sing  anything  of  a  more  difficult  nature  from  the  standard 
Oratorio,  Opera  or  English,  French,  German  or  Italian  Art  Song  Repertory. 

Soprano:  Brahms,  "Wiegenlied"  (Lullaby) 

Quilter  arr.,  "Drink  to  Me  Only  With  Thine  Eyes" 

Contralto:  Burleigh  arr.,  "Deep  River" 

Giordani,  "Caro  mio  ben" 
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Tenor:  Barber,  "The  Daisies" 

Purcell,  "Passing  By" 

Bass-Baritone:     Franz,  "Dedication" 

Quilter  arr.,  "Drink  to  Me  Only  With  Thine  Eyes" 

Technique: 

A  pleasing  voice  evidencing  a  good  tonal  placement,  control  of  breath  and 
flexibility  (previous  study  preferred  but  not  required). 

Reading: 

Ability  to  read  with  some  fluency  and  an  acceptable  degree  of  accuracy  simple 
folk  tunes  and  hymns. 

Voice  Secondary 

Repertory: 

Ability  to  sing  with  good  intonation  the  art  songs  above. 

Technique : 

No  requirements  other  than  a  good  natural  voice  which  gives  promise  of  suffici- 
ent development  to  meet  the  needs  of  public  school  music  teaching. 

All  String  Primary  Instruments 

Meet  piano  secondary  entrance  requirement. 

Scales:  All  major  and  melodic  minor  scales  (two  octaves). 

Reading:  Ability  to  read  at  sight  orchestral  music  of  moderate  difficulty. 

Violin 

Study  Materials:  Kayser,  op.  20,  Books  I  &  II,  Mazas,  op.  36,  Book  I 
Repertory:  Accollay  Concerto;  Viotti  Concerto  No.  23;  Old  Italian  or  German 
Sonata  (or  the  equivalent). 

Viola 

Study  Materials:  Wolfahrt,  Foundation  Studies,  Books  I  &  II 

Repertory:  Klengel,  Album  of  Classical  Pieces,  Vol  I,  II  or  III;  Old  ItaUan  or 

German  sonata  (or  the  equivalent). 

CeUo 

Study  Materials:  Lee,  Etudes  for  Cello;  Dotzauer  Etudes. 

Repertory:  Bach  Arioso;  Goltermann  Concerto  No.  4;  Saint-Saens,  The  Swan 

(or  the  equivalent). 

Double-Bass 

Study  Material:  Simandl  Book  I 

Repertory:  Bach,  Minuet  in  G;  CorelH,  Sarbande  (or  the  equivalent). 
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All  Woodwind  Primary  Instruments 

Meet  piano  secondary  entrance  requirements. 

Scales:  Chromatic  and  all  major  and  minor  scales  (two  octaves  or  more  where 

possible). 
Reading:  Ability  to  read  at  sight  band  and  orchestra  music  of  class  A  or  B  level. 

Flute 

Etudes  of  the  difficulty  of  Anderson,  op.  41;  or  Sousman  duets;  or  book  of 

Kohler  Progressive  Studies. 

Repertory:  Scene  from  Orpheus,  Gluck;  or  Minuet  from  L'Arlesienne  Suite — 

Bizet   (or  equivalent  material).  A  concerto  of  the  difficulty  of  Quantz,  G 

Major,  Vivaldi,  "The  Goldfinch,"  Mozart,  G  or  D  Major. 
Oboe 

Etudes  of  the  level  of  Ferling,  Forty  Etudes. 

A  movement  from  a  standard  concerto  or  sonata. 
Bassoon 

Weissenborn  Method  (Cundy-Bettoney)  pp.  10-38;  Mozart  Concerto  K.  191, 

or  equivalent  material. 
Clarinet 

An  etude  from  the  standard  methods  (Klose,  Baermann,  Lazerus,  Labanchi, 

Rose,  etc.)  demonstrating  the  student's  degree  of  advancement. 

A  movement  from  a  standard  concerto  or  sonata,  e.g.,  Mozart,  Spohr,  Brahms, 

Saint-Saens,  etc. 

All  Brass  Primary  Instruments 
Meet  secondary  piano  entrance  requirements. 
Scales:  All  major  and  minor  scales  (two  octaves  where  possible). 
Reading:  Ability  to  read  at  sight  band  and  orchestra  music  of  class  A  or  B  level. 
Cornet-Trumpet 

Studies:  Arban  Method-Characteristic  Studies. 

Repertory:  Any  movement  from  the  Haydn  Trumpet  Concerto,  or  equivalent 
material. 
French  Horn 

Oscar  Franz  Method  for  Horn;  any  movement  from  a  Mozart  Horn  Concerto 
(or  the  equivalent). 
Trombone-Baritone 

40  Progressive  Studies — Tyrell  (Boosey-Hawkes)  Blazevich  Concerto,  Sketch 
No.  5  (Leeds),  or  equivalent  material. 
Tuba 

Arban  Method  (bass  clef)  to  be  played  one  octave  lower,  Bach-Bell  Air  and 
Bouree  (Carl  Fischer),  or  equivalent  material. 
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Percussion  Primary 

Meet  secondary  piano  entrance  requirements. 
Performance  on  all  of  the  following: 
Snare  Drum 

Thirteen  fundamental  rudiments. 
Tympani 

Demonstrate  ability  to  tune. 
Xylophone  or  Bells 

Etudes  from  Arban  Method  for  Comet;  all  major  and  minor  scales. 

PERFORMANCE   REQUIREMENTS   FOR  STUDENT  TEACHING 

I.    Junior 

Meet  the  requirements  as  stated  for  60:210,  Secondary  Piano. 
II.    Senior 

Meet  the  requirements  as  stated  for  60:310,  Secondary  Piano. 

PIPE  ORGAN 

The  College  owns  two  pipe  organs :  the  great  four-manual  Moeller  Organ  in 
the  Memorial  Auditorium  and  the  Clarence  O.  S.  Howe  three  manual  Austin  Organ 
in  Edward  Russ  Hall.  Concerts  are  given  by  visiting  organists,  faculty  and  advanced 
organ  students. 

INSTRUMENT  RENTAL 

A  fee  of  $12.50  will  be  paid  by  those  students  who  rent  college-owned 
instruments  during  the  summer. 

THE   MUSIC   MAJOR 

s.  hrs. 
General  Education  (required  of  every  student)  45-51 

s.  hrs. 
Humanities  15 

s.  hrs. 
English  (105,  106  or  107,  108)  6 

Speech  (100)  3 

Electives  (minimum  two  areas)  6 

Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences  15 

History  and/or  Civilization  6 

Psychology  100  3 

Electives  (minimum  two  areas)  6 
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Mathematics  and/or  Science  12 

Physics  305  Accoustics  2 

Math/Science  electives  10 
Physical  Education  2 

Electives  2-8 

Core  Curriculum  (Music): 

s.  hrs. 
Applied  Music  31 

s.  hrs. 

Primary  Instrument  14 
Secondary  Instrument  7 

(after  piano  secondary  requirements  is  satisfied 
students  may  study  another  instrument) 
Conducting  (Music  335)  2 

String  Classes  2 

Ensembles  6 

Music  Theory  and  History  26 

Theory  (101,  102,  201,  202)  16 
Counterpoint  (301)  3 

Orchestration  (302)  3 

Music  History  (307,  308)  4 

The  Student  should  choose  one  of  the  following  concentrations: 

Concentration  in  Music  Education: 

s.  hrs. 
Education  (421,  422)  6 

Educational  Psychology  (200)  3 

Elementary  Music  Methods  (320)  3 

Secondary  Methods  (420)  3 

Student  Teaching  (403)  8 

Woodwinds,  Brass,  Percussion  (205,  206,  306)  3 


Total         128 

Concentration  in  Performance  (Applied  Music): 

s.  hrs. 
Additional  Applied  Music  23 

s.  hrs. 
Primary  18 

Secondary  1 

128 


Ensemble 
Conducting 


Total 


128 


Concentration  in  Sacred  Music 

Additional  Applied  Music 

Primary  (organ  or  voice) 
Secondary  (organ  or  voice) 
Choral  Conducting 
Brass,  woodwind,  percussion 
Delete  2  s.  hrs.  Ensemble 

Composition 

Hymnology 

Sacred  Choral  Music 

Service  Playing  and  Improvisation 

Repertoire  (organ  or  voice) 

Oratorio 

Administration 

History  of  Worship 


s.  hrs. 
2 
1 
2 
3 


s.  hrs. 
6 


Total 


128 


Concentration  in  Theory/Composition 
Additional  Applied  Music 

Composition  in  lieu  of  primary  instrument 

Advanced  Composition 

Secondary  Piano 

Form  &  Analysis 

Advanced  Orchestration 

Brass,  Woodwind,  Percussion  Classes 


s.  hrs. 
10 
6 
1 
6 
3 
3 


Total 


128 


Concentration  in  iVIusic  Therapy 

Introduction  to  Music  Therapy 
Influence  of  Music  on  Behavior 
Music  in  Therapy 
Psychological  Foundations  of  Music 


s.  hrs. 
4 
3 
3 
4 
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Clinical  Experience 
Additional  Applied  Music 

Instruments  or  Voice 
Instrument  Classes 
Advanced  Conducting 

Music  Theory 
Delete  3  s.  hrs. 
Music  Composition 


s.  hrs. 
4 
5 
4 


Total 


134 


Bachelor  of  Arts:  Music  History,  Literature 
Music  Requirements: 


Unified  Theory 

Instrumental  Classes  or  Conducting 
Music  History  and  Literature 
Secondary  Instrument 


s.  hrs. 
12 

4 
12 

8 


36-43 


It  is  recommended  that  majors  take  4  s.  hrs.  of  ensemble. 

ENSEMBLES 

All  music  majors  participate  in  ensembles  throughout  the  four  years  of 
college.  Eight  semesters  must  be  in  the  area  of  the  primary  instrument.  The  area 
of  the  primary  instrument  is  defined  as:  voice  primaries,  choir;  string  players, 
orchestra;  and  wind  and  percussion  players,  band.  A  minimum  of  four  semesters 
must  be  in  a  vocal  ensemble  and  a  minimum  of  four  semesters  must  be  in  an  instru- 
mental ensemble.  Thereafter  the  student  may  elect  membership  in  other  organiza- 
tions, except  that  the  chairman  of  the  department  may  assign  students  to  fill  out 
necessary  sections  of  the  ensembles.  Students  may  not  participate  in  more  than  two 
organizations  either  with  or  without  credit  unless  written  permission  is  obtained 
from  the  chairman. 

RECITALS 

Faculty  Recitals  and  Senior  Graduation  Recitals  are  given  in  the  Recital 
Hall  of  the  Music  Building  and  in  the  Memorial  Auditorium.  Student  Recitals  are 
given  weekly.  All  music  students  are  required  to  perform  in  recitals  as  directed  by 
their  applied  music  teachers,  and  to  attend  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  faculty  and 
student  recitals,  except  seniors. 
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MUSIC  COURSES— 60:000 


60:030     Choir 

V2  semester  hour 

60:031     Orchestra 

V2  semester  hour 

60:032     Band 

V2  semester  hour 


ment  for  all  students  who  have  not  had 
previous  string  experience.  The  materials 
and  methods  used  are  those  recommended 
in  the  teaching  of  these  instruments  in  the 
classroom.  Special  attention  is  given  to  vari- 
ous problems  likely  to  occur  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  beginning  string  classes  in  the  public 
school.  Meets  two  hours  weekly. 
1  semester  hour 


60:M32     Marching  Band 

V2  semester  hour 

60:100     Introduction  to  Music 

This  course  aims  to  enlarge  the  student's 
horizon  of  musical  awareness.  Emphasis  is 
placed  upon  stimulating  the  enjoyment  of 
music  rather  than  on  building  up  a  body  of 
facts  about  it.  By  means  of  live  musical 
performance  and  by  directed  listening  to 
recorded  music  the  student  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  music  which  should  be  the 
possession  of  every  educated  person. 
2  semester  hours 

60:101     Theory  I 

An  integrated  theory  course  that  includes 
harmony,  ear  training,  sight  singing  and 
form  and  analysis.  Meets  five  hours  weekly. 
4  semester  hours 

60:102     Theory  II 

Continuation  of  60:101.  Meets  five  hours 
weekly. 

Prerequisite:  60:101. 
4  semester  hours 


60:106     String  Instruments  II 

Continuation  of  60:105.  Aims  to  develop 
string  playing  at  the  elementary  level.  It  in- 
cludes higher  positions,  bowing  techniques 
and  vibrato.  Opportunity  is  given  to  the 
student  to  become  familiar  with  the  viola, 
cello  and  double-bass.  Students  learn  a 
repertory  of  folk  and  elementary  ensemble 
pieces  suitable  for  grade  school.  Meets  two 
hours  weekly. 
Prerequisite :  60:105. 
1  semester  hour 

60:110     Secondary  Instrument  I 

1  semester  hour 

60:111     Secondary  Instrument  II 

1  semester  hour 

60:150     Influence  of  Afro-American 
Culture  on  Music 

A  consideration  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
Afro-American  Culture  has  influenced  the 
development  of  American  folk  music  and 
art  music. 

2  semester  hours 


60:103     Primary  Instrument  I 

2  semester  hours 

60:104     Primary  Instrument  II 

2  semester  hours 

60:105     String  Instruments  I 

Develops  elementary  playing  skills  on  string 
instruments.  The  violin  is  the  basic  instru- 


60:160     Introduction  to  Music  Therapy  I 

The  course  is  planned  as  an  introductory 
course  for  students  majoring  in  music 
therapy,  or  for  students  from  other  areas  of 
music  study  who  may  want  some  informa- 
tion about  this  related  field.  The  major 
emphasis  in  the  course  is  on  description  of 
the  patients  that  are  referred  to  music  thera- 
pists. 
2  semester  hours 
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60:201     Theory  III 

Continuation  of  60:102.    Meets  five   hours 
weekly. 

Prerequisite:  60:102. 
4  semester  hours 

60:202     Theory  IV 

Continuation  of   60:201.   Meets   five   hours 
weekly. 

Prerequisite:  60:201. 
4  semester  hours 

60:203     Primary  Instrument  III 

2  semester  hours 

60:204     Primary  Instrument  IV 

2  semester  hours 

60:205     Brass 

Develops  elementary  skills  on  trumpet,  horn, 
trombone,  and  other  brass  instruments.  The 
materials  and  procedures  used  are  those 
recommended  in  the  teaching  of  these  in- 
struments in  the  classroom.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  the  various  problems  likely  to 
occur  in  the  organization  of  beginning  brass 
classes  in  the  public  school.  Meets  two  hours 
weekly. 
1  semester  hour 

60:206     Woodwind   Instruments 

Develops  skills  on  the  clarinet,  flute,  oboe, 
and  other  woodwind  instruments.  The  mate- 
rials and  methods  used  are  those  recom- 
mended in  the  teaching  of  these  instruments 
in  the  classroom.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  problems  likely  to  occur  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  beginning  woodwind  classes  in  the 
public  school.  Meets  two  hours  weekly. 
1  semester  hour 

60:210     Secondary  Instrument  III 

1  semester  hour 

60:211     Secondary  Instrument  IV 

1  semester  hour 


60:261     Introduction  to  Music  Therapy  II 

The  course  is  a  continuation  of  Introduc- 
tion to  Music  Therapy  I,  but  the  emphasis 
is  on  the  attitude  of  the  therapist  and  society 
toward  the  patient.  The  ways  in  which  atti- 
tudes are  formed  and  can  be  changed  are 
considered.  The  function  of  the  music 
therapist  is  considered.  The  function  of  the 
music  therapist  is  considered  for  each  type 
of  patient  that  is  usually  encountered  in  a 
music  therapy  department. 
2  semester  hours 

60:271      Hymnology 

A  study  of  religious  poetry,  music,  authors 
and  composers. 
2  semester  hours 

60:272     Religious  Choral  Music 

A  comprehensive  study  of  sacred  choral 
music. 

2  semester  hours 

60:301     Counterpoint 

A  study  of  Baroque  counterpoint.  Writing, 
dictation  and  analysis  are  included. 
Prerequisite:  60:202. 

3  semester  hours 

60:302     Orchestration 

This  course  makes  a  study  of  the  range,  tun- 
ing, transposition,  and  use  of  all  instruments 
in  the  orchestra  and  band.  It  includes  prac- 
tical arranging  for  various  combinations  of 
instruments  and  the  completion  of  a  full 
score  for  band  or  orchestra. 
5  semester  hours 

60:303     Primary  Instrument  V 

2  semester  hours 

60:304     Primary  Instrument  VI 

/  semester  hour 

60:306     Percussion  Instruments 

Develops  elementary  skills  on  the  snare 
drum,  bass  drum,  tympani,  cymbals,  bells, 
etc.  The  materials  and  methods  are  those 
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recommended  in  teaching  these  instruments 
in  the  classroom.  Meets  2  hours  weekly. 
Prerequisite:  Music  206B. 

1  semester  hour 

60:307     Music  History  I 

Baroque  and  classical  epochs  in  musical  de- 
velopment. It  deals  with  the  beginnings  of 
opera,  the  rise  of  instrumental  music,  and 
the  growth  of  choral  polyphony  in  work  of 
Handel,  Bach,  Mozart,  and  Haydn,  and  cul- 
minates in  Beethoven. 

2  semester  hours 

60:308     Music  History  II 

Continuation  of  60:307,  with  a  study  of  the 
various  phases  of  romantic  music  develop- 
ment. Includes  the  study  of  the  music  of 
Mendelssohn,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Berlioz. 
2  semester  hours 

60:309     The  Art  of  Jazz 

A  survey  of  the  antecedents  of  the  American 
art-form,  jazz.  Among  areas  for  considera- 
tion will  be  the  musical  development  of  jazz 
in  America  and  abroad,  the  sociological 
implications  of  jazz  in  American  society 
and  the  impact  of  jazz  upon  contemporary 
musical  composition. 
Prerequisite:  60:100  or  60:308. 
2  semester  hours 


60:334     Choral  Technique 

Aim:  To  develop  the  voice  of  the  student 
through  the  singing  of  choral  material.  It 
includes  the  study  of  the  principles  of  tone 
production,  phrasing,  enunciation,  and  inter- 
pretation. Special  attention  is  given  to  test- 
ing and  classification  of  voices,  balance  of 
parts,  rehearsal  routines,  accompaniments, 
and  conducting.  A  music  elective. 
Prerequisite:  60:202. 
2  semester  hours 

60:335     Elementary  Conducting 

Focuses  on  baton  technique,  study  of  the  C 
clefs  and  practice  from  scores  of  orchestral 
and  choral  repertory. 
Prerequisite:  60:202. 
2  semester  hours 

60:336     School  Orchestras  and  Bands 

This  course  deals  with  the  organization  of 
high  school  orchestras  and  bands,  selection, 
purchase,  and  care  of  instruments,  evalua- 
tion of  teaching  materials,  techniques  of 
class  instruction,  substitution  of  parts,  re- 
hearsal routine,  marching  band.  Students 
will  learn  a  repertory  of  music  suitable  for 
use  in  high  school  orchestras  and  bands.  A 
music  elective. 

Prerequisite:  60:205  and  206. 
2  semester  hours 


60:310     Secondary  Instrument  V 

1  semester  hour 

60:311     Secondary  Instrument  VI 

V2  semester  hour 

60:320     Teaching  Music  in  the 
Elementary  Grades  K-6 

Principles,  techniques,  materials  and  methods 
used  in  teaching  music  in  the  elementary 
grades.  It  includes  a  study  of  the  child  voice, 
remedial  aids  for  off-pitch  singers,  rote  song 
procedures,  rhythms,  creativity,  discriminate 
listening,  development  of  music  reading,  and 
the  beginning  instrumental  program  in  the 
primary  grades. 
Prerequisite:  60:202. 
3  semester  hours 


60:337     The  Opera 

A   study   of  representative   Italian,   French 

and   German   operas.   Includes   analysis   of 

each  opera  and  illustration  of  its  principal 

numbers. 

2  semester  hours 

60:338     The  Symphony 

A  study  of  representative  symphonies,  or- 
chestral suites,  overtures  and  tone  poems  by 
classic,  romantic  and  modern  composers.  A 
humanities  elective. 
2  semester  hours 

60:339     Music  in  Modern  Society 

This   course   aims   to   interpret   the   naiture, 
function,   and   forms  of   music  in   modern 
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society  in  terms  of  the  social,  political,  and 
cultural  forces  which  have  shaped  it.  It 
includes  a  study  of  the  music  of  the  church, 
royal  patrons  of  music,  nationalism  in  music, 
music  and  politics,  music  and  industry,  and 
music  and  entertainment.  Because  of  the 
social  interpretation  given  music,  this  course 
is  particularly  recommended  to  majors  in 
the  social  studies. 
2  semester  hours 

60:340     Music  of  the  Romantic  Period 

This  course  deals  with  the  romantic  spirit 
in  music  as  expressed  in  the  works  of 
Schubert,  Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  Chopin, 
Berlioz,  Liszt,  and  others.  It  includes  a 
study  of  program  music,  piano  and  song 
literature,  and  the  rise  of  national  schools 
of  musical  composition.  Representative 
works  are  studied  through  performance  re- 
cordings, and  radio  listening.  Special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  parallel  aspects  of  Roman- 
ticism in  literature  and  the  visual  arts. 
2  semester  hours 

60:360     Clinical  Experience  I 

Three  months  training  in  a  treatment  facility 
with  a  training  program  which  is  approved 
by  American  Medical  Association.  This 
training  may  be  as  a  psychiatric  aid  or  as- 
sistant in  an  adjunctive  therapy  area.  The 
experience  must  include  lectures  given  in  the 
hospital  and  contact  with  patients. 
Prerequisite:  Introduction  to  Music  Therapy 

I,  n. 

1  semester  hour 


60:401      Music  Composition 

This  course  includes  composition  in  all  vocal 
and  instrumental  forms.  Styles  and  tech- 
niques of  twentieth  century  composers  are 
observed  in  works  suitable  for  the  teaching 
of  music  in  high  school.  A  music  elective. 
Prerequisite:  60:202. 
2  semester  hours 

60:403     Primary  Instrument  VII 

2  semester  hours 

60:404     Primary  Instrument  VIM 

7  semester  hour 

60:405     Orchestra  Conducting  and  Score 
Reading 

Aims  to  develop  skills  in  orchestra  conduct- 
ing and  score  reading.  Includes  a  study  of 
the  particular  type  of  ear  training  needed  in 
conducting,  the  technique  of  the  baton,  score 
reading  and  interpretation.  A  music  elective. 
Prerequisite:  60:302  and  335  or  the  equiva- 
lent. 
2  semester  hours 

60:407     Music  History  III 

A  study  of  the  late  romantic  period  and  the 
rise  of  modern  music.  It  includes  a  study  of 
the  music  of  Richard  Strauss,  Bruckner, 
Prokofieff,  Mahler,  Debussy,  Tchaikowsky, 
Mussorgsky,  Schoenberg,  Bartok,  and  Hin- 
demith.  A  music  elective. 
2  semester  hours 


60:370     Service  Playing 

A    demonstration   of   hymn    playing,    choir 

and  solo  accompaniment,  improvisation  and 

modulation. 

2  semester  hours 

60:371      Repertory 

Repertory  for  the  organ  and  vocal  solo. 

2  semester  hours 

60:372     Oratorio 

A  study  of  cantatas  and  oratories. 
2  semester  hours 


60:410     Secondary  Instrument  VII 

1  semester  hour 

60:411     Secondary  Instrument  VIM 
V2  semester  hour 

60:420     The  Teaching  of  Music  in 
Secondary  Schools 

The  philosophy,  aims,  content  and  proce- 
dures of  music  teaching  in  the  junior  and 
senior  high  school.  Special  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  teaching  of  the  general 
music  class  and  the  incorporation  of  new 
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methods.   Lesson  plans  and  units  of  work 
are  prepared  for  use  in  the  classroom. 
Prerequisite:    60:320. 

3  semester  hours 


music  education  before  he  enters  the  teach- 
ing field.  A  music  elective. 
Prerequisite:  60:420. 
2  semester  hours 


60:426     Survey  of  Music  Literature 

This  course  is  designed  for  the  general  stu- 
dent and  includes  a  study  of  folk  song,  art 
song,  oratorio,  opera,  idealized  dance  forms, 
instrumental  suites,  sonata  form,  the  sym- 
phony, and  symphonic  poem.  Abundant  use 
of  musical  illustration,  directed  listening, 
and  participation  acquaint  the  student  with 
great  masterpieces  of  music  which  should 
be  the  possession  of  every  educated  person. 
A  humanities  elective. 
2  semester  hours 

60:429     Choral  Conducting 

This  course  is  essentially  professional  and  is 
designed  for  teachers-in-service.  Problems  of 
group  tone  production,  tuning,  posture,  score 
reading,  interpretation,  and  techniques  of 
choral  conducting.  Materials  suitable  for  use 
in  high  school  are  analyzed  and  performed. 
A  music  elective. 
Prerequisite:  60:335. 
2  semester  hours 


60:430     Problems  in  Teaching  of  School 
Music 

This  is  a  post-student  teaching  course.  It 
aims  to  (1)  evaluate  student-teaching  expe- 
riences; (2)  give  an  opportunity  to  the  stu- 
dent to  share  with  his  classmates  the  prob- 
lems encountered  in  student  teaching  and 
to  seek  a  possible  solution  for  the  same; 
(3)  meet  shortages  in  teacher  preparation 
not  provided  for  in  previous  courses;  (4) 
give  the  student  a  unified  view  of  school- 


60:431     Workshop  in  Public  School  Music 

This  course  is  essentially  professional  and  is 
designed  for  teachers-in-service.  Problems  of 
scheduling,  curriculum-planning  for  music 
courses,  in-service  workshops  for  classroom 
teachers  are  studied.  The  content  of  the 
course  is  determined  by  needs  in  the  field 
which  will  be  worked  out  by  individual 
projects.  A  music  elective. 
Prerequisite:  60:420. 
2  semester  hours 


60:460     Recreational  Music 

A  study  of  the  use  of  music  in  leisure  time. 
Both  group  and  individual  music  activities 
are  included.  Skill  in  leading  group  recrea- 
tional activities  will  be  emphasized.  In- 
formal instruments  are  introduced,  and 
techniques  of  teaching  these  instruments  to 
people  with  Hmited  musical  backgrounds 
are  included. 

2  semester  hours 

60-461     Influence  of  Music  on  Behavior 

Although  the  course  is  intended  primarily 
for  seniors  in  music  therapy  it  may  also  be 
of  interest  to  other  music  students.  Music, 
as  a  form  of  human  behavior,  will  be  in- 
vestigated. The  effects  of  music  on  behavior 
and  its  relationship  to  health  is  emphasized. 
Prerequisite:  senior  status  in  a  music  major, 
4  hours  of  Biology,  3  hours  of  Sociology, 

3  hours  of  Psychology,  and  3  hours  of 
Anthropology. 

3  semester  hours 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  SPEECH  AND  THEATER 

Professors:  Weckesser,  Chairman;  Fox,  McElroy 
Associate  Professors:  Ballare,  Kauffman,  Moll,  Rockwood 
Assistant  Professors:  MacConnell,  Sobolik 
Assistant  Professors  II:  Eaton,  Greenberg 
Instructors:  Bond,  Figola 

The  Speech  and  Theater  Department  programs  are  designed  to  provide 
considerable  in-depth  study  in  the  areas  of  speech  and  theater.  Students  may  choose 
to  pursue  either  the  Speech  and  Theater  major  or  the  Speech  and  Theater  Teaching 
major.  The  Speech  and  Theater  teacher  candidate  must  also  prepare  himself  in  a 
second  teaching  field. 

The  two  modern  theaters  with  shops  and  full  facilities,  expanding  offerings 
of  major  and  workshop  productions,  off-campus  performances  of  programs  and 
touring  of  plays,  as  well  as  sharing  in  the  development  and  activities  of  the  newly 
created  School  of  Fine  and  Performing  Arts,  provide  the  Speech  and  Theater  major 
with  opportunities  of  uncommon  depth  and  variety.  Players,  an  all  student  organiza- 
tion of  national  repute,  plays  to  over  10,000  persons  annually. 


SPEECH  AND  THEATER  MAJOR 

Required  Courses: 

21 :  103     Voice  and  Speech  Improvement 

21 :  104     Phonetic  Study  of  Speech  Sounds 

21:106     Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature 

21:107     Acting  I 

21:108     Technical  Theater  I 

21 :204     Fundamentals  of  Public  Speaking 

21:440     Theater  History:  Classical  to  Elizabethan 

21:356     Play  Direction  I 

21 :  491     Argumentation  and  Debate 


s.  hrs. 

(3) 
3 
3 
2 
2 
3 
2 
3 
3 


Elective  Courses:  (12  s.  hrs.  required) 

21:101  Introduction  to  the  Theatrical  Medium 

21:110  Drawing  for  the  Theater 

21:150  The  Art  and  History  of  Radio  and  Television 

21 :200  Public  Speaking:  A  Rhetorical  Approach 

21:207  Acting  II 

21:215  Stage  Makeup 


Total  Required         21 
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21:218  theatrical  Design  3 

21:226  Introduction  to  Costuming  for  the  Stage  3 

21:250  Radio  and  Television  Production  Workshop  3 

21:304  Persuasion  3 

21:306  Advanced  Oral  Interpretation  3 

21:308  Technical  Theater  II  3 

21:315  Advanced  Stage  Makeup  2 

21:326  Costume  Construction  2 

21:360  Linguistics  in  Communication  3 

21:407  Acting  III  .3 

21:416  Play  Direction  II  3 

21:426  History  of  Costume  2 

21 :436  Fundamentals  of  Stage  Lighting  3 

21:438  Creative  Dramatics  2 

21:439  Advanced  Creative  Dramatics:  The  Arts  in  Teaching  4 

21:441  Theater  History:  Restoration  to  Modem  2 

21:448  Choral  Speaking  2 

21:449  Contemporary  Public  Address  2 

21:457  Directing  the  Assembly  Program  2 

21:490  Group  Discussion  and  Leadership  3 

21:491  Argumentation  and  Debate  3 

21 :497  Movement  for  the  Theater  2 

21 :  498  Dance  for  the  Theater  2 

21:499  Independent  Study  Credit  by  arrangement 

Total  Electives  Required  12 

Total  Credits  for  Major  33 

SPEECH  AND  THEATER  TEACHING   MAJOR  , 

s.  nrs. 

21:103  Voice  and  Speech  Improvement  3 

2 1 : 1 04  Phonetic  Study  of  Speech  Sounds  3 

21:106  Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature  3 

21:107  Acting  I  2 

21 :  108  Technical  Theater  I  2 

21:204  Fundamentals  of  Public  Speaking  3 

21 :  41 7  Methods  in  the  Teaching  of  Speech  and  Dramatics  3 

21:440  Theater  History:  Classical  to  Elizabethan  2 

21:356  Play  Direction  I  3 

21:460  Speech  Improvement  Practicum  3 

21:490  Group  Discussion  and  Leadership  3 

Speech  and  Theater  Electives  5 

Second  Teaching  Field  18 


53 
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SPEECH  AND  THEATER  ARTS  MINOR 

Specialization  requirements  for  the  speech  and  theater  arts  minor  program 
are  as  follows:  21:103,  104,  106,  107,  204,  456,  a  speech  elective.  Students  who 
complete  the  program  are  eligible  for  certification  endorsement  to  teach  speech  arts 
in  grades  7-12. 


SPEECH  AND  THEATER  COURSES— 21:000 


21:100     Fundamentals  of  Speech 

Effective  voice  production  and  clear,  pleas- 
ing diction  are  developed  through  speech 
activities.  The  work  is  adapted  to  individual 
needs  as  related  by  recordings  and  diagnos- 
tic tests.  The  work  may  include  prescribed 
additional  practice  in  the  speech  laboratory. 

3  semester  hours 


21:101 


Introduction  to  the 
Theatrical  Medium 


A  study  of  the  theatrical  medium  in  all  its 
forms  of  expression — drama,  opera,  ballet 
and  musical  theatre.  Investigation  of  the 
unique  aspects  of  each  form,  including  their 
historical  and  production  aspects. 
Recommended  for  all  majors  and  minors. 

3  semester  hours 

21:103     Voice  and  Speech  Improvement 

This  course  affords  an  opportunity  for  the 
students  to  develop  their  own  voice  and 
speech  techniques  and  to  eliminate  faults. 
Consideration  is  also  given  to  the  procedures 
used  in  helping  others  to  improve  voice  and 
speech  patterns. 

3  semester  hours 

21:104     Phonetic  Study  of  Speech  Sounds 

An  intensive  study  is  made  of  the  manner 
and  place  of  articulation  of  sounds  heard 
in  American  English.  Skill  is  developed  in 
using  the  International  Phonetic  Alphabet 
to  transcribe  speech  both  prescriptively  and 
descriptively,  from  live  and  recorded  voices. 
Consideration  is  also  given  to  the  intona- 
tion and  stress  patterns  of  spoken  English. 
3  semester  hours 


21:105     Voice  and  Speech  Improvement 
for  Students  with  Foreign 
Speech  Patterns 

Designed  for  students  who  need  intensive 
training  in  English  as  a  second  language. 
Consideration  is  given  to  individual  voice 
and  speech  needs.  The  phonetic  approach 
through  comparative  analysis  of  native 
languages,  noting  intonation  and  inflectional 
differences,  will  be  utilized.  Consideration 
will  be  on  progressive  speaking  and  reading 
skills. 
3  semester  hours 

21:106     Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature 

This  course  is  organized  to  increase  the  stu- 
dent's appreciation  of  literature.  The  empha- 
sis is  on  individual  classroom  performances 
followed  by  informal  critiques  and  the  de- 
velopment of  a  repertory. 
3  semester  hours 

21:107     Acting  I 

This  course  is  devoted  to  work  on  the  in- 
strument, the  actor's  self.  The  student  learns 
some  of  the  basic  techniques  of  theatrical 
communication:  how  to  involve  himself 
completely  when  on  stage,  how  to  do  and 
experience  an  action  rather  than  merely  go 
through  the  outward  motions,  how  to 
deepen  the  personal  involvement  and  thus 
the  significance  behind  his  actions,  how  to 
stretch  the  imagination  toward  individual 
expression  and  away  from  cliche  symbols. 
Improvisations  and  exercises  are  designed  to 
increase  perception,  self-awareness,  justifi- 
cation. 
2  semester  hours 

21:108     Technical  Theater  I 

Development    of    the    production    concept 
traced   from   the   designer's  approach   to   a 
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play  through  a  correlation  of  related  arts, 

to    the    final    production    upon    the    stage. 

Emphasis  is  upon  correlation  of  scenic  and 

lighting  designs  within  the  total  production 

scheme. 

2  semester  hours 

21:110     Drawing  for  the  Theatre 

An  exploration  of  the  basic  drawing  and 
drafting  techniques  necessary  for  realization 
of  theatrical  designs.  Areas  will  include 
basic  projective  techniques,  color  harmony 
and  use  of  perspective.  It  is  suggested  that 
any  student  without  prior  experience  in 
these  fields  who  plans  to  elect  either  Tech- 
nical Theatre  II  or  Theatrical  Design  should 
plan  to  take  this  course  first. 

2  semester  hours 

21:150     The  Art  &  History  of 
Radio  &  Television 

An  overview  of  the  development,  organiza- 
tion, and  operation  of  radio  and  television 
in  modern  society.  Social  and  cultural  in- 
fluences of  commercial  and  educational 
broadcasting. 

3  semester  hours 

21:200     Public  Speaking:  A  Rhetorical 
Approach 

Modern  speech  practice  is  studied  through 
classical  rhetorical  theory.  A  reading  list  of 
primary  sources  and  definitive  contemporary 
works  as  coupled  with  the  analytical  study 
of  representative  speeches.  Some  opportu- 
nity is  afforded  the  student  to  apply  the 
theory. 

3  semester  hours 

21:204     Fundamentals  of  Public 
Speaking 

The  student  studies  techniques  for  preparing 
and  delivering  effective,  informative,  per- 
suasive, and  entertaining  speeches.  He  is 
given  special  opportunities  to  address  the 
class  to  enter  into  formal  critiques  and  to 
moderate  one  program. 
3  semester  hours 
21:207     Acting  II 

Extension  of  the  actor's  self  into  characteri- 
zation.   Learning    to    physicalize,    or    ex- 


ternalize, the  psychological  elements  of  a 
character  so  that  they  are  projected  to  an 
audience.  Script  analysis,  in  which  the 
student  develops  the  discipline  of  using 
clues  in  the  script  to  fulfill  the  author's 
intentions.  Work  on  scenes,  applying  the 
foregoing  techniques. 
2  semester  hours 

21:215     Stage  Makeup 

This  course  is  planned  to  introduce  the 
student  to  available  materials  and  their 
potential  uses;  to  give  each  student  a  maxi- 
mum number  of  opportunities  to  create 
corrective  and  character  makeup,  mus- 
taches, and  beards.  Term  projects  to  collect 
and  file  a  practical  assortment  of  pictures 
to  use  as  resource  material. 

2  semester  hours 

21:218     Theatrical  Design 

Discussion  and  application  of  elements  of 
visual  design  to  the  theatrical  medium. 
Execution  of  actual  designs  stressing  orig- 
inality within  varied  stylistic  concepts. 
Prerequisite:  21:108  or  Instructor's  per- 
mission. 

3  semester  hours 

21:226     Introduction  to  Costuming 
for  the  Stage 

This  course  is  a  consideration  of  the  overall 
aspect  of  costuming  for  the  stage.  The 
physical  as  well  as  the  aesthetic  require- 
ments of  the  actor,  the  director,  and  the 
designer  are  given  primary  attention. 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  evolutionary 
nature  of  the  history  of  clothing  and  the 
application  of  this  knowledge  to  the  prob- 
lems encountered  in  designing  and  con- 
structing stage  costumes.  Hair  styles  and 
accessories  are  included  in  this  study. 
Construction  projects  supplement  lecture 
and  discussion. 
3  semester  hours 

21:250     Radio  and  Television 
Production  Workshop 

Group  activity  in  the  preparation  and 
presentation  of  broadcast  materials  includ- 
ing plays,  speeches,  interviews,  announcing, 
newscasting,   music  programming,   and  a4- 
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vertising.  Some  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  use  of  educational  school  broadcasting. 
3  semester  hours 

21:304     Persuasion 

Study  and  practice  in  identification  of 
factors  motivating  human  behavior  and 
belief,  how  to  secure  and  hold  attention, 
the  use  of  suggestion,  the  dramatization  of 
ideas,  and  an  understanding  of  the  role  of 
ethics  in  persuasion.  Application  to  adver- 
tising and  writing  as  well  as  speaking. 
Prerequisite:  21:204 
3  semester  hours 

21:306     Advanced  Oral  Interpretation 

An   intensive    study,   through   performance, 
of   selected   styles,   genres,   and   periods   of 
literature.      Emphasis     is     on     developing 
specialized  skills  of  oral  interpretation. 
Prerequisite:   21:106 
3  semester  hours 

21:308     Technical  Theater  II 

Intensive  investigation  of  the  methods  and 
means  of  realizing  the  theatrical  design, 
including  construction,  scene  painting,  use 
of  theatrical  and  plant  lighting. 
Prerequisite:  21:108  or  Instructor's  per- 
mission. 
3  semester  hours 

21:315     Advanced  Stage  Makeup 

This  course  is  planned  to  extend  the 
student's  knowledge  and  experiences:  To 
become  creative  in  the  areas  of  character 
makeup:  to  determine  makeup  require- 
ments for  an  entire  cast;  and  to  learn  to 
train  and  guide  a  makeup  crew.  Term 
project:  with  the  instructor's  approval,  re- 
search or  a  creative  experience  to  be 
selected  by  the  individual  student. 
Prerequisite:  21:215 
2  semester  hours 

21:326     Costume  Construction 

This  course  is  a  practical  approach  lo  the 
craft  of  constructing  costumes  and  acces- 
sories for  the  stage.  Emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  basic  techniques  of  cutting  and 
sewing  clothing.  Attention  is  also  given  to 


selection  of  fabrics  in  terms  of  weight, 
texture,  color  and  drape.  The  course  is 
developed  through  lecture  and  workshop 
experience. 

2  semester  hours 

21:356     Play  Direction  f 

This  course  covers  the  selection,  casting, 
and  principles  of  play  direction.  Exercises 
in  composition  and  movement  are  pre- 
sented for  class  discussion.  Scenes  are 
directed  for  class  criticism,  and  a  detailed 
prompt  book  from  a  play  is  prepared. 
Prerequisites:  21:107  &  108 

3  semester  hours 

21:360     Linguistics  in  Communication 

A  general  survey  of  basic  knowledge  re- 
lated to  communication,  language,  and 
linguistics.  Communication  among  species 
other  than  man  will  be  studied.  Language 
will  be  analyzed  as  a  tool  of  communica- 
tion with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
semantic  aspects.  Historical  and  compara- 
tive linguistics  and  dialect  geography  will 
be  included.  Designed  for  arts  and  theater 
major,  but  open  to  other  students  by 
permission  of  instructor. 
3  semester  hours 

21:407     Acting  III 

An  advanced  course  to  strengthen  the 
actor's  controls  and  extend  his  boundaries. 
Work  on  more  challenging  roles;  period 
plays  in  which  the  problem  of  style  is 
considered.  By  audition  or  instructor's  per- 
mission. 
3  semester  hours 

21:416     Play  Direction  II 

This  course  is  designed  for  the  advanced 
student  in  play  direction.  Selection  of  the 
style  of  production,  directing  period  plays, 
and  the  director's  relationship  to  the  cast 
is  covered.  Each  student  produces  a  play 
for  an  audience. 

Prerequisites:  21:207  and  21:356 
3  semester  hours 

21:417     Methods  in  the  Teaching  of 

Speech  and  Dramatics 
A  study  is  made  of  the  objectives  of  speech 
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education  at  each  grade  level;  of  approaches, 
problems,  materials,  textbooks,  and  tech- 
niques in  specific  speech  areas;  of  modern 
trends  in  instruction;  and  of  the  integration 
of  speech  with  other  academic  fields. 
3  semester  hours 


21:426     History  of  Costume 

This  course  is  designed  for  the  advanced 
student  in  costume  design  or  construction. 
Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  evolu- 
tion of  costume  in  terms  of  the  development 
of  tailoring  and  the  social,  economic,  and 
political  influences  upon  silhouette  and 
ornamentation.  The  course  is  developed 
through  lecture,  discussion  and  reports. 
Prerequisite:  21:226,  or  21:326 

2  semester  hours  each 

21:436     Fundamentals  of  Stage  Lighting 

The  purpose  is  to  analyze  the  functions  of 
light  on  a  stage  and  to  study  and  use  instru- 
ments to  achieve  desired  effects.  Optimum 
and  minimum  equipment  are  studied.  The 
laboratory  work  is  done  in  the  Memorial 
Auditorium.  Students  are  encouraged  to  ap- 
ply the  principles  of  stage  lighting  to  the 
specific  auditorium  in  which  they  may  work. 
Prerequisites:  21:108,  308  or  permission  of 
the  instructor. 

3  semester  hours 


21:437A     Dramatic  Production  Workshop: 
Acting 

2  semester  hours 


21:437B     Dramatic  Production  Workshop: 
Technical  Theater 

These  courses  are  designed  for  those  stu- 
dents desiring  a  comprehensive  introductory 
course  in  theater  production.  Students  par- 
ticipate as  junior  members  of  the  summer 
theater  company.  They  place  special  empha- 
sis upon  stagecraft  and  lighting,  or  acting. 
In  addition,  they  participate  in  the  costum- 
ing, make-up,  and  house-management  ac- 
tivities. These  courses  may  be  used  as 
partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  of  the 
undergraduate  speech  major  or  minor,  or  as 
a  prerequisite  to  matriculation  for  the  Mas- 
ter's degree  in  speech. 


Prerequisite:  21:107  &  108  or  equivalent. 
2  semester  hours 

21:438     Creative  Dramatics 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  study  the 
principles  and  techniques  of  creative  dra- 
matics as  they  may  be  applied  in  the  class- 
room, theater,  and  speech  therapy  program, 
paralleling  the  mental,  physical,  and  emo- 
tional levels  of  children  in  all  grades.  The 
philosophy  of  creativity  and  the  integration 
of  the  arts  are  bases  for  student  participa- 
tion in  planning  and  presenting  demonstra- 
tions with  children. 
2  semester  hours 

21:439     Advanced  Creative  Dramatics: 
The  Arts  in  Teaching 

This  course  is  to  prepare  teachers  to  arouse 
and  direct  creative  abilities  in  students  and 
to  act  as  resource  people  for  other  teachers 
in  applying  the  media  of  dramatics,  music, 
art,  and  dance  in  presentation  of  various 
subject  matter. 
Prerequisite:  21:438. 
4  semester  hours 


21:440     Theater  History:  Classical  to 
Elizabethan 

This  course  is  designed  to  offer  the  student 
a  comprehensive  view  of  the  development 
of  the  theater  from  the  classical  Greek 
through  the  Elizabethan  period.  Special  at- 
tention is  placed  upon  plays  and  playwrights 
of  the  period,  theater  architecture,  scenery, 
costuming,  styles  of  acting  and  presentation 
of  each  period.  Course  work  includes  oral 
reports,  lectures,  and  classroom  demonstra- 
tions. 
2  semester  hours 


21:441     Theater  History:  Restoration  to 
Modern 

This  course  is  designed  to  extend  to  the 
student  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  theater  from  the  Restoration 
through  the  modern  period.  Special  atten- 
tion is  placed  upon  plays  and  playwrights 
of  the  period,  theater  architecture,  scenery, 
costuming,  styles  of  acting  and  presentation 
of  the   period.   Course   work  includes   oral 
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reports,  lectures,  and  classroom  demonstra- 
tion. 
2  semester  hours 

21:448     Choral  Speaking 

In  a  speaking  choir,  students  acquire  skill 
in  interpreting  literature  suitable  for  group 
practice.  Consideration  is  given  to  their  use 
in  the  various  grade  levels  in  teaching.  Stu- 
dents prepare  a  group  of  selections  suitable 
for  their  particular  interest  and  purpose. 
2  semester  hours 

21:449     Contemporary  Public  Address 

This  is  an  advanced  course  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  public  speaking.  It  provides 
opportunity  for  training  in  more  complex 
speech  skills,  especially  in  leadership  in 
speech  situations. 

Prerequisite:  21:204  or  the  equivalent. 
2  semester  hours 


lems  common  to  a  general  school  popula- 
tion. Consideration  will  be  given  to  a 
range  of  voice  and  speech  improvement 
activities,  with  emphasis  on  self-motivating 
materials  appropriate  to  the  Junior  High 
and  High  School  age  group.  Designed  as  a 
practical  seminar  for  all  Speech  and  Theater 
majors  planning  to  teach.  Three  class  hours 
plus  one  outside  hour  for  observation  and 
practice.  Prerequisites:  21:103,  104,  106, 
and  204. 
3  semester  hours 


21:465     Speech  Arts  Activity 

Credit  is  given  for  some  supervised  speech- 
arts  activity,  such  as:  playing  a  major  role 
in  a  major  production;  directing  a  three-act 
play  or  its  equivalent;  giving  a  public  play 
reading  or  lecture  recital;  directing  a  series 
of  assembly  programs;  or  directing  and  pro- 
ducing a  series  of  radio  programs. 
Credit  by  arrangement 


21:454     Voice  and  Speech  Production 

Designed  for  graduate  students,  transfer 
students,  and  other  undergraduate  students 
who  are  majoring  in  Speech  and  Theater 
or  in  teaching  English  as  a  second  language. 
This  course  affords  an  opportunity  for  the 
students  to  develop  their  own  voice  and 
speech  techniques  and  to  eliminate  faults. 
May  be  taken  in  lieu  of  21:103. 
3  semester  hours 


21:457     Directing  the  Assembly  Program 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  prepare 
students  to  organize  and  to  conduct  assem- 
bly programs  and  similar  activities.  Class 
lectures  and  discussions  cover  all  phases  of 
the  director's  responsibilities.  Groups  con- 
duct research  on  suitable  program  materials 
and  share  their  findings.  Each  student  pre- 
pares a  detailed  script  for  one  assembly  or 
commencement  program. 
2  semester  hours 


21:460     Practicum  in  Speech 
Improvement 

Evaluation,    etiology,    and    remedial    tech- 
•ques  for   minor  voice  and   diction  prob- 


21:490     Group  Discussion  and 
Leadership 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  study  the 
principles  of  democratic  discussion  and 
methods  employed  in  guiding  and  participat- 
ing in  the  informal  group  discussion,  and 
in  the  panel,  symposium,  lecture,  and  de- 
bate forum.  Techniques  and  uses  of  parlia- 
mentary procedure  are  also  considered. 
Application  of  the  principles  and  methods 
studied  is  given  through  student  participa- 
tion in  the  various  types  of  discussion  pro- 
gram dealing  with  ways  in  which  group  dis- 
cussion may  be  used  as  an  effective  teaching 
method  in  the  general  school  curriculum. 
3  semester  hours  1 1 

21:491     Argumentation  and  Debate 

A  study  is  made  in  this  course  of  the  princi- 
ples of  argumentation  including  characteris- 
tics of  propositions,  definitions  of  terms, 
logical  organization,  evidence,  and  oral  ar- 
gumentation techniques,  and  of  the  organ- 
ization and  coaching  of  school  forensic  pro- 
grams. Practice  and  experience  are  afforded 
the  student  in  argumentation  and  debate  on 
current,  significant  issues. 
3  semester  hours 
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21:497     Movement  for  the  Theater 

This  course  presents  a  study  of  the  natural 
quahty  of  uninhibited  movement  and  rhythm 
for  the  actor  as  well  as  others  in  the  per- 
forming arts  of  music,  dance  and  mime. 
The  student  explores  and  develops  his  own 
capacities  for  functional  and  expressive 
movement  and  rhythm. 
2  semester  hours 

21:498     Dance  for  the  Theater 

To  provide  the  student  with  basic  technical 
skills  in  various  theater  dance  forms  and 
choreographic  techniques  with  application 
to   selected   theatrical   problems.    Reference 


will  be  made  to  dance  in  musical  comedy, 
entr'acte,  processions,  fight  scenes,  period 
plays,  and  dream  sequences  among  others. 
2  semester  hours 

21:499     Independent  Study 

For  students  with  a  special  interest  in  some 
area  of  theater  who  wish  to  do  independent 
research  or  work  on  a  project  such  as 
directing,  designing,  lighting,  costuming, 
play-writing,  etc.  The  undertaking  should 
be  significant  in  terms  of  the  student's 
growth. 
Credit  by  arrangement. 


INTER-ARTS   PROGRAMS 

The  development  of  inter-arts  programs  is  one  of  the  basic  objectives  estab- 
lished for  the  School  of  Fine  and  Performing  Arts  during  its  formation  planning 
period.  The  faculty  and  students  of  the  participating  departments  strongly  ex- 
pressed a  need  for  inter-arts  programs  based  upon  a  concentration  by  a  student  in 
a  particular  art  but  which  facilitated  study  of  the  relationship  of  the  principal  art 
to  one  or  more  of  the  other  arts.  The  conception  is  that  these  programs  should  be 
developed  both  through  on-campus  and  off -campus  cooperative  arrangements.  The 
organizing  of  such  programs  is  just  beginning,  but  since  this  will  be  such  an  intrinsic 
feature  of  the  School  as  it  develops,  it  was  thought  that  the  emphasis  should  be 
noted  in  this  issue  of  the  catalog. 

The  Student-Faculty  Senate  of  the  School  and  the  cooperating  departments 
have  approved — as  a  beginning  and  as  a  way  of  encouraging  students  to  undertake 
inter-arts  studies — the  concepts  for  three  programs.  The  three  programs  are  dance- 
theater,  multi-image  media,  and  urban  cultural  development  and  design. 

The  dance-theater  program  is  for  those  students  particularly  concerned 
with  the  performance  interrelationships  of  these  two  arts,  but  study  of  the 
interrelationships  of  dance  with  other  art  forms  is  also  encouraged. 

The  multi-image  media  program  interrelates  television,  filmmaking, 
photography,  graphics,  and  radio. 

The  urban  cultural  development  and  design  program  will  include  the 
study  of  the  design  of  the  city  as  an  aesthetic  and  artistic  conception,  the 
total  range  of  urban  cultural  programming,  and  the  resources  required  for 
cultural  participation.  These  aspects  of  structuring  new  cities  and  renew- 
ing older  cities  will  be  given  the  same  critical  attention  that  is  given  to 
any  other  major  urban  activity. 
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The  students  in  the  arts  desiring  an  inter-arts  program  should  select  his 
major  art  form  within  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Department  of  Music, 
or  the  Department  of  Speech  and  Theater,  and  according  to  the  departmental  re- 
quirements, fulfill  the  minimum  academic  requirements  in  the  selected  concentration. 
Upon  this  base,  the  student  should  select  a  pattern  of  courses  or  an  off-campus 
program  designed  to  meet  his  particular  artistic  objectives.  The  courses  selected 
in  the  inter-arts  emphasis  may,  in  some  cases,  also  meet  requirements  in  the  major, 
in  general  education,  and  in  electives. 

The  School  of  Fine  and  Performing  Arts  also  wishes  to  encourage  study 
interrelating  the  arts  with  disciplines  in  the  other  schools  of  the  College.  Students 
in  the  School  of  Fine  and  Performing  Arts,  for  example,  might  wish  to  relate  to 
urban  problems,  other  than  cultural  problems,  through  participation  in  the  program 
in  Urban  Studies  described  on  pp.  262-264  of  the  catalog.  Some  students  in  other 
schools  of  the  College  may  wish  to  develop  an  interdisciplinary  program  relating 
their  discipline  to  the  arts.  For  example,  the  student  interested  in  cultural  geo- 
graphy, sociology,  or  urban  studies  might  wish  to  broaden  his  approach  by  electing 
to  study  in  the  urban  cultural  development  and  design  program  of  the  School  of 
Fine  and  Performing  Arts.  The  vigorous  and  experimentally  inclined  student  is 
encouraged  to  propose  interdisciplinary  courses  of  study  to  the  School  of  Fine  and 
Performing  Arts. 

The  School  of  Fine  and  Performing  Arts  has  also  created  a  Research  Selec- 
tion Board  in  order  to  encourage  research  in  the  arts  by  faculty  and  students. 
Inter-arts  research  projects  will  be  encouraged  as  part  of  this  program.  Beginning 
in  the  Fall  of  1970,  research  proposals  will  be  accepted  from  both  students  and 
faculty  members  of  the  School.  The  program  encourages  both  creative  and  scholarly 
research  activities. 

The  inter-arts  program  of  the  School  will  be  developed  during  the  next 
several  years  by  committees  composed  of  faculty  and  students  from  each  of  the 
member  departments.  Committees  for  the  above  programs  have  already  been 
formed.  Interested  students  should  contact  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  the  School  or 
any  of  the  Department  Chairmen. 
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SCHOOL  OF  HUMANITIES 

The  School  of  Humanities  was  the  second  of  the  new  schools  to  be  formed. 
It  has  been  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  includes  the  Department  of 
English,  Department  of  Foreign  Languages,  and  Department  of  Philosophy  and 
Religion.  Over  200  students  and  faculty  participated  in  the  28  committees  organized 
for  the  planning  of  the  School.  It  was  formally  established  in  January  of  1970. 

The  outstanding  programs  of  the  incorporated  departments  will  be  con- 
tinued when  the  School  is  fully  formed,  but  it  is  also  expected  that  new  programs 
will  emerge  from  the  planning.  Several  of  the  planning  committees  are  concerned 
with  new  programs  in  journalism,  Afro-Asian  languages,  and  interdisciplinary 
majors.  Programs  in  creative  writing  will  be  coordinated  with  the  School  of  Fine 
and  Performing  Arts. 

The  School  of  Humanities  occupies  Partridge  Hall,  a  new  classroom  and 
faculty  office  facility.  The  new  building  will  permit  the  faculty  of  over  55  to  be 
housed  in  adjoining  offices  and  in  close  proximity  to  the  student  and  faculty 
lounges  and  classrooms. 


Classroom  Study 
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Dr.  Harold  C.  Bohn,  Professor  Emeritus  of  English,  leading  an  early  Commencement. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH 

Professors :  Radner,  Chairman;  Earley,  Pettegrove 

Associate  Professors:  Hanson,  McGee,  Roberts,  Schwegel 

Assistant  Professors:  Barrett,  Dell,  Gardner,  Gordon,  Grieco,  Healey,  Mickelson, 

Paul,  Reaske,  Rich,  Rudy 
Assistant  Professors  II:  Anand,  Becker,  Feierabend,  Johnston,  Lovasco,  Solter, 

Stone 

The  English  program  offers  a  student  wishing  to  major  in  English  con- 
siderable choice  to  satisfy  whatever  plans  he  may  have  for  graduate  or  professional 
work.  At  the  same  time,  the  courses  are  designed  to  enable  the  student  to  develop 
a  general  awareness  of  human  responsibility  as  well  as  an  opportunity  to  develop 
self-interests.  To  prepare  a  student  for  the  many  eventualities  of  life,  the  English 
program  accents  both  depth  and  latitude. 

Students  wishing  to  major  in  English  must  accumulate  33  semester  hours 
of  credit  in  this  field  to  reach  their  objective,  distributed  as  follows:  9  semester 
hours  of  prescribed  courses;  12  semester  hours  of  required  courses  in  American, 
English,  and  Comparative  Literature  listed  below;  12  semester  hours  of  free  Eng- 
lish electives.  Of  the  40-52  semester  hours  of  free  electives  in  the  total  curriculum, 
10  may  be  devoted  to  English  courses,  giving  a  total  of  22  semester  hours  of  Eng- 
lish electives.  Since  liberal  arts  should  extend  beyond  concentrating  upon  a  major 
interest,  the  student  is  invited  to  examine  for  election  courses  in  other  fields  which 
wiU  broaden  and  enrich  his  immediate  interest  in  English.  Advisors  will  always  be 
available  to  help  the  student  to  determine  a  good  program. 

Prescribed  Courses:  s.  hrs. 

20:160     Art  of  Poetry  3 

20:260     Myth  and  Literature  3 

20:284     The  EngUsh  Language  3 

(Required  Coures:  (Elect  two  from  each  of  the  following  areas.) 
American  Literature: 

20:225     Early  American  Literature  3 

20:226     Literature  of  the  American  Renaissance  3 

20:334     American  Drama  3 

20:336     American  Fiction  to  1900  3 

20:337     Twentieth  Century  American  Novel  3 
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English  and  Comparative  Literature:  s.  hrs. 

20:245     Medieval  Literature  3 

20:246     Renaissance  Literature  3 

20:247     Eighteenth  Century  EngUsh  Poetry  and  Prose  3 

20:346     Nineteenth  Century  English  Romantic  Literature  3 

20:347     Victorian  Prose  and  Poetry  3 

English  courses,  other  than  the  three  prescribed  and  the  two  required  in 
American  literature  and  the  two  required  in  English  and  Comparative  literature, 
are  electives.  These  may  be  used  as  the  student  wishes  to  develop  an  interest  in  any 
one  of  the  following  areas  of  specialization:  Writing,  American  Literature,  English 
Literature,  Comparative  Literature,  or  Linguistics.  No  student  is  required  to  estab- 
lish such  a  specialization;  he  is  free  to  distribute  his  electives  in  whatever  manner 
he  chooses. 

Writing   100-119,  200-219,  300-319,  400-419 

20 : 1 04     Creative  Writing  3 

20:114     Practical  Journalism  I  3 

20:210     Creative  Writing:   Drama  3 

20:212     Creative  Writing:   Poetry  3 

20:214     Practical  Journalism  II  3 

20:215     Creative  Writing:  Prose  3 

20:313     Workshop  Journalism  I  3 

20:314     Workshop  Journalism  II  3 

20:407     Critical  Writing  3 

20:410     Advanced  Creative  Writing:   Drama  3 

20:412     Advanced  Creative  Writing:   Poetry  3 

20:415     Advanced  Creative  Writing:   Prose  3 

20:491     Seminar  in  Writing  3 

American   Literature      120-139,   220-239,  320-339,  420-449 

20:139     Literature  of  Social  Protest  in  America  Since  1920  3 

20:225     Early  American  Literature  3 

20:226     Literature  of  the  American  Renaissance  3 

20:238     Afro-American  Writers  3 

20:239     The  Literature  of  Ideas  in  Twentieth  Century  America  2 

20:324     American  Poetry:  Dickinson  to  the  Present  3 

20:334     American  Drama  3 

20:336     American  Fiction  to  1900  3 

20:337     Twentieth  Century  American  Novel  3 

20:438     Development  of  Black  Thought  3 
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20:380,  s.  hrs. 

381  Independent  Study  (Juniors)  each  2  or  3 
20:480, 

481     Independent  Study  (Seniors)  each  2  or  3 

20:493     Seminar  in  American  Literature  3 

Also:  20:160,  161,  172,  247,  260,  266,  274,  279,  364,  375,  379,  461,  462,  463, 
464,  472,  474,  475. 

English   Literature      140-159,   240-259,   340-359,   440-459 

20:245     Medieval  Literature  3 

20:246     Renaissance  Literature  3 

20:247     Eighteenth  Century  EngHsh  Poetry  and  Prose  3 

20:254     History  of  Drama  in  England  3 

20:343     Milton  2 

20:346     Nineteenth  Century  English  Romantic  Literature  3 

20:347     Victorian  Prose  and  Poetry  3 

20:354     Shakespeare's  Major  Plays  3 

20:356     English  Novel  to  1900  3 

20:444     Seventeenth  Century  EngHsh  Poetry  3 

20:446     Literature  of  the  Irish  Renaissance  3 

20:455     Restoration  Drama  2 

20:456  Twentieth  Century  English  Novel  3 
20:380, 

381  Independent  Study  (Juniors)  each  2  or  3 
20:480, 

481     Independent  Study  (Seniors)  each  2  or  3 

20:494     Seminar  in  English  Literature  3 

Also:  20:160,  161,  172,  260,  274,  279,  364,  374,  375,  379,  461,  462,  463,  464, 
472,  474,  475. 

Comparative   Literature     160-179,   260-279,  360-379,  460-479 

20:160     Art  of  Poetry  3 

20:161     Short  Story  3 

20:172     Western  World  Literature  3 

20:173     Eastern  World  Literature  3 

20:260     Myth  and  Literature  3 

20:266     African  Myth  and  Literature  3 

20:274     Modern  Drama:  Ibsen  to  O'Neill  2 

20:279     Literature  and  Sociology  3 

20:364     Contemporary  Poetry:  Auden  to  the  Present  2 

20:374     Contemporary  British  and  Continental  Drama  2 
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20:375 
20:376 
20:379 
20:461 
20:462 
20:463 
20:464 
20:472 
20:474 
20:475 
20:380, 

381 
20:480, 

481 
20:492 

Also:   2( 


20:284 
20:384 
20:385 
20:484 
20:490 


s.  hrs. 

Film  and  Society 

3 

Modern  European  Novel 

3 

Literature  and  Psychology 

3 

Biography 

3 

Autobiography 

3 

History  of  Criticism 

3 

Modern  Poetry:  French  Symbolists  to  T.  S.  Eliot 

2 

Literature  and  Art  in  Western  Culture 

2 

Modern  Drama  on  Film 

3 

The  Contemporary  Film 

3 

Independent  Study  (Juniors) 

each  2  or  3 

Independent  Study  (Seniors) 

each  2  or  3 

Seminar  in  Comparative  Literature 

3 

:238,  245,  246,  438,  446. 

Linguistics      180-184,   280-284,   380-384, 

480-484 

The  English  Language 

3 

The  Grammars  of  English 

3 

Psychology  of  Language 

2 

Metaphorical  Grammar 

'      i 

Seminar  in  Linguistics 

3      1 

SPECIAL  COURSES 

Students  wishing  teacher  certification  must  pursue  the  professional  sequence 
as  outlined  on  page  61,  including  20:485 — the  English  Department  special  methods 
course.  Two  English  courses,  20:384  and  20:385  are  recommended  as  good  pro- 
fessional preparation;  these  satisfy  six  of  the  twelve  hours  of  free  electives  in 
English. 

Non-English  speaking  students  may  elect  20:182  and  20:183  as  prepara- 
tion for  the  humanities  requirement  of  six  hours  in  composition-literature. 

The  humanities  requirement  of  six  hours  in  composition  literature  may  be 
met  as  follows:  students  achieving  a  score  of  not  less  than  600  on  the  College  En- 
trance Achievement  Test  may  elect  20:107,  108,  or  one  of  the  following  English 
courses  the  first  semester  and  one  the  second  semester:  20:104,  114,  139,  161, 
172,  173,  210,  212,  215,  238.  (It  is  recommended  that  the  student  planning  to 
major  in  English  and  making  the  above  choice  should  elect  20:107  the  first 
semester  followed  by  20:108  the  second  semester);  all  other  entering  freshmen 
must  elect  20:105  the  first  semester  followed  by  20:106  the  second  semester. 
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ENGLISH   COURSES— 20:000 


20:104     Creative  Writing 

Recognition    and    development    of    creative 
ability    in    writing,    finding    best    form    and 
style  through  writing  and  through  criticism 
by  both  professor  and  class. 
3  semester  hours 

20:105     Composition  and  Literature  I 

Reading  selected  literary  works  from  differ- 
ent periods  and  cultures  to  provide  basis  for 
principles  and  methods  of  expository  writ- 
ing; a  substantial  number  of  writing  assign- 
ments required  to  provide  practice  in  both 
composition  and  literary  analysis. 
3  semester  hours 

20:106     Composition  and  Literature  II 

Skills  developed  in  20:105  utilized  in  criti- 
cizing representative  selections  of  literature 
typifying  the  major  cultural  epochs  of  the 
Western  world;  in  addition  to  frequent  writ- 
mg  assignments,  a  research  paper  dealing 
with  some  aspect  of  the  literature  required. 
3  semester  hours 

20:107     Writing  and  Literary  Analysis  I 

More  advanced  writing  assignments  and 
more  extensive  literary  coverage  than  re- 
quired in  20:105;  Western  world  literature 
from  antiquity  through  the  medieval;  only 
probable  English  majors  or  students  with 
superior  entrance  standing  in  English,  will 
be  admitted. 
3  semester  hours 

20:108     Writing  and  Literary  Analysis  II 

Same    qualifications    required    for    20:107; 
Western  world  literature  from  Renaissance 
through  the  contemporary. 
3  semester  hours 

20:114     Practical  Journalism  1 

Fundamentals  in  basic  procedures  and  prac- 
tices in  a  professional  field;  stress  on  con- 
structive use  of  and  respect  for  the  printed 
word;  newly  acquired  knowledge  utilized  in 
writing  articles  and  in  correcting  copy  for 
Montclarion. 


Prerequisite:  Approval  of  the  instructor 
3  semester  hours 

20:139     Literature  of  Social  Protest  in 
America  since  1920 

Novels,  dramas,  and  poetry,  having  as  part 
of  their  purpose  the  protest  against  social 
injustices  in  the  United  States  since  World 
War  I;  such  writers  as  Sinclair  Lewis,  John 
Steinbeck,  John  Dos  Passos,  Carl  Sandburg, 
Eugene  O'Neill,  and  James  Baldwin. 
3  semester  hours 

20:160     Art  of  Poetry 

Critical  consideration  of  problems  of  de- 
fining and  evaluating  poetry,  representative 
selections,  illustrative  of  critical  points  es- 
tablished, discussed;  characteristics  of  dif- 
ferent types  of  poetry;  representative  major 
poets  in  historical  perspective. 
3  semester  hours 

20:172     Western  World  Literature 

Selected  literary  masterpieces  which  reflect 
the  major  thought  transitions  in  the  evolve- 
ment  of  Western  World  culture;  with  em- 
phasis on  the  constant  reinterpretation  of 
certain  universal  themes,  motifs,  and  con- 
cepts in  the  different  transitions;  the  artistic 
forms  in  which  these  themes,  motifs,  and 
concepts  have  been  shaped;  the  intellectual 
substratum  that  has  given  both  unity  and 
diviersity  to  these  interpretations  and  forms; 
the  relevance  of  the  entire  study  to  con- 
temporary world  understanding  and  to  the 
individual  student's  self-knowledge  and  de- 
velopment. 
3  semester  hours 

20:173     Eastern  World  Literature 

Classics  of  Persia,  India,  China,  and  Japan 

studied;    attention    also    given    to    modem 

writings. 

3  semester  hours 

20:182     English  for  Non-English 
Speaking  Students  I 

Language   patterns   and  usage   in  oral  and 
written  English  studied  and  practiced,  em- 
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phasizing  needs  of  the  individual  student, 
comparative  linguistic  examined  for  broad- 
ening understanding  and  enhancing  faciUty. 
2  semester  hours 

20:183     English  for  Non-English 
Speaking  Students  II 

Opportunity    to    continue    progress    in    the 
English  language  in  such  areas  as  listening, 
reading,    writing    and    speaking;    emphasis, 
however,  on  writing. 
Prerequisite:  20:182 
2  semester  hours 


20:210     Creative  Writing:  Drama 

Focus  on  the  nature  of  dramatic  dialogue, 
problem  of  form,  and,  most  important,  the 
part  played  by  the  script  in  a  total  dramatic 
one-act  play. 
3  semester  hours 

20:212     Creative  Writing:  Poetry 

Techniques    and    fundamentals    of    writing 
poetry    discussed    and    applied    to    student 
manuscripts. 
3  semester  hours 

20:214     Practical  Journalism  II 

Fundamentals  of  20:114  basis  for  training 
in  recognizing  and  covering  news,  preparing 
it   for   print   including   page    make-up   and 
copywriting. 
Prerequisite:  20:114. 
3  semester  hours 

20:215     Creative  Writing:  Prose 

Fundamentals  and  techniques  of  writing 
prose,  including  fiction,  essays,  and  auto- 
biography with  extensive  individual  projects. 
3  semester  hours 

20:225     Early  American  Literature 

American  Literature  from  the  Puritans  to 
Cooper,  designed  to  trace  the  development 
of  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  thought  and 
the  beginning  of  America's  move  for  cultural 
independence. 
3  semester  hours 


20:226 


Literature  of  the  American 
Renaissance 


The  major  works  of  the  masters  of  the 
American  Romantic  period:  Emerson,  Thor- 
eau,  Hawthorne,  Melville,  Whitman,  Poe, 
with  emphasis  on  Moby  Dick  and  The 
Scarlet  Letter. 
3  semester  hours 

20:238     Afro-American  Writers 

Selected  literary  works  of  Afro-American 
writers,  from  Phillis  Wheatley  through  Rich- 
ard Wright;  attention  directed  to  the  aes- 
thetic value,  and  to  the  political  and  social 
background,  within  the  context  of  American 
literary  history; 
3  semester  hours 

20:239     The  Literature  of  Ideas  in 
Twentieth  Century  America 

Intellectual  backgrounds  of  twentieth  cen- 
tury American  literature  in  fiction,  biog- 
raphy, essay,  and  criticism. 

2  semester  hours 

20:245     Medieval  Literature 

English  Medieval  literature  from  the  Old 
English  period  to  the  close  of  the  Fifteenth 
Century,  with  emphasis  on  the  works  of 
Chaucer. 

3  semester  hours  . 

20:246     Renaissance  Literature 

Major  non-dramatic  writers  of  Elizabethan 
and  early  seventeenth  century  England;  the 
poetry  and  prose  of  such  figures  as  Sydney, 
Spenser,  Lyly,  Nashe,  Greene,  Donne,  and 
Browne  with  respect  to  their  individual 
contributions  and  to  the  way  in  which  they 
reflect  the  literary  and  philosophic  pre- 
occupations of  the  period. 
3  semester  hours 

20:247     Eighteenth  Century  English 
Poetry  and  Prose 

An  introduction  to  the  literary  climate  of 
the  century  that  stabilized  British  culture 
for  a  long  time  and,  at  the  same  time,  laid 
the  foundations  of  literary  forms  and  themes 
as  well  as  the  political  and  cultural  ideals 
of  America  for  the  following  centuries. 
3  semester  hours 
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20:254     History  of  Drama  in  England 

Dramatic  literature  in  England  from  med- 
ieval origins   to   the   twentieth   century;   all 
important  phases  of  development  studied. 
3  semester  hours 

20:260     Myth  and  Literature 

Selected  primitive  and  classical  myths  stud- 
ied comparatively  with  emphasis  on  some 
of  the  major  motifs  and  archetypes;  selected 
literary  works  analyzed  to  illustrate  function 
of  myth  and  the  myth-making  process  in 
literature;  theories  about  origins  of  myths 
considered. 
3  semester  hours 

20:266     African  Myth  and  Literature 

Selected  Sub-Saharan  African  myths  and 
literary  works  against  a  background  of  the 
major  theories  of  myth  and  Hterary  origins 
with  emphasis  on  the  universality  as  well  as 
the  cultural  uniqueness  of  the  artistic  form 
and  major  motifs  in  these  works. 
3  semester  hours 

20:274     Modern  Drama: 
Ibsen  to  O'Neill 

Representative  plays  studied  for  individual 
merit  and  for  unique  contributions  to  the 
development  of  modem  drama;  critical  in- 
sight and  historical  perspective  emphasized 
as  keys  to  understanding  and  appreciation. 

2  semester  hours 

20:279     Literature  and  Sociology 

Literary  works  as  both  mirror  and  criticism 
of  their  society,  through  the  insights  of  so- 
ciologists from  Comte  to  Reisman;  indi- 
vidual vs.  communal  values,  class  conflict, 
conformity  and  protest,  and  the  relationship 
between  literary  type  and  social  structure. 
Prerequisite :  6  semester  hours  in  English. 

3  semester  hours 


20:313     Workshop  Journalism  I 

Technical  knowledge  of  20:114  and  214  in 
routine  use.  Class  and  Montclarion  office 
run  by  the  students;  class  set  up  as  a  news 
office,  with  blocked  time  available  for  stu- 
dents to  spend  ample  time  in  the  office. 
Prerequisite:  20:114,  214  or  the  equivalent 
experience  in  the  field  as  determined  by  the 
instructor. 
3  semester  hours 

20:314     Workshop  Journalism  II 

Further  development  of  the  work  begun  in 

Workshop  Journalism  I. 

Prerequisite:    20:313    and/or    approval    of 

the  instructor. 

3  semester  hours 


20:324 


American  Poetry:  Emily 
Dickinson  to  the  Present 


The    study    of    selected    major    American 

poets  and  their  contribution  to  the  practice 

and  theory  of  poetry. 

Prerequisite:    Some   background   in   poetics 

is  advised. 

3  semester  hours 


20:334     American  Drama 

Dramas   by   American   authors   chosen   for 
their    excellence    or    as    being    particularly 
representative  of  a  significant  era  or  move- 
ment in  the  theater. 
3  semester  hours 


20:336     American  Fiction  to  1900 

At   least   ten   works   of   fiction   to   become 

familiar  with  major  critical  opinions  dealing 

with  these  works;  art  of  the  novel  to  receive 

attention,   especially   in   relation   to   Henry 

James. 

3  semester  hours 


20:284     The  English  Language 

Development  of  English  from  its  Indo- 
European  origins  up  to  and  including  the 
eighteenth  century  grammarians;  emphasis 
on  the  Germanic  strains  and  the  morphology 
of  Old  and  Middle  English. 
3  semester  hours 


20:337     Twentieth  Century  American 
Novel 

Broad    cultural    implications    of    American 
novels   from    1920    to    the   present;   social, 
political,  psychological,  and  spiritual  trends 
given  special  attention. 
3  semester  hours 
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20:343     Milton 

The  major  works  of  Milton. 

2  semester  hours 

20:346     Nineteenth  Century  English 
Romantic  Literature 

The  Romantic  revolt  with  major  attention 
in  poetry  to  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Shelley, 
Byron  and  Keats;  in  prose  to  the  essays  of 
Hazlitt,  DeQuincey  and  Lamb. 

3  semester  hours 

20:347     Victorian  Prose  and  Poetry 

Mid-and  late  nineteenth  century  responses 
to  the  emergence  of  modern  British  society 
through  the  prose  writings  of  Carlyle,  J.  S. 
Mill,  Ruskin,  T.  H.  Huxley,  Newman, 
Arnold  and  Morris;  major  emphasis  in 
poetry  on  the  work  of  Tennyson,  Browning, 
and  Arnold. 
3  semester  hours 

20:354     Shakespeare's  Major  Plays 

Representative  plays  studied  in  terms  of 
dramatic  act,  sources,  staging  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan theater  and  in  the  modem,  textual 
problems,  poetic  insight,  and  critical  ap- 
proaches. 
3  semester  hours 

20:356     English  Novel  to  1900 

Development    of    English     novel     through 
Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  centuries;  analy- 
sis of  form  and  theme  judged  by  literary, 
social,  moral  and  cultural  criteria. 
3  semester  hours 

20:364     Contemporary  Poetry:  Auden  to 
Present 

E>istinctive  poetry  movements  since  the 
Imagists  through  study  in  depth  of  repre- 
sentative poets;  critical  appreciation  devel- 
oped through  comparison  of  diverse  styles, 
themes,  and  poetic  theories; 

2  semester  hours 

20:371     Exploring  High  School  Readings 

Selection  of  literature,  especially  for  ex- 
tensive reading,  for  grades  7-12,  emphasiz- 
ing reading  interests  at  different  age  levels; 
reading  and  analysis  of  representative  works 
to  develop  knowledge  of  wide  possibilities. 

3  semester  hours 


20:374 


Contemporary  British  and 
Continental  Drama 


Key  plays  studied  to  emphasize  new  trends 
and  developments;  both  esthetic  and  socio- 
logical values  stressed. 

2  semester  hours 

20:375     Film  and  Society 

Film  studies  as  art  form,  social  force,  edu- 
cational device,  entertainment  medium;  his- 
tory of  motion  pictures,  film  techniques, 
scenario  as  literary  type;  numerous  films 
shown. 

3  semester  hours 

20:376     Modern  European  Novel 

Continental  novels  from  1850  to  the  present; 
critical  attention  directed  toward  political, 
social  and  literary  values  in  selected  novels. 
3  semester  hours 

20:379     Literature  and  Psychology 

Terminology  and  techniques  of  the  major 
modem  depth  psychologies — Freudian,  Jun- 
gian,  Adlerian — to  illuminate  the  literary 
portrayal  of  human  character  and  action  in 
some  of  the  masterpieces  of  world  literature; 
study  organized  into  themes  as  the  follow- 
ing suggest:  the  quest  for  selfhood;  the 
alienated  individual;  love  and  marriage; 
parents  and  children. 
Prerequisite:  6  semester  hours  in  English. 
3  semester  hours 

20:380-381      English  Independent  Study 

The  opportunity  to  do  independent  study  is 
open  to  any  junior  who  has  developed  a 
special  interest  as  a  result  of  his  work  in 
any  course,  or  who  through  his  own  reading 
wishes  to  develop  under  guidance  his  schol- 
arly interest,  or  who  wishes  to  investigate 
the  areas  of  some  future  course  of  study 
leading  to  graduate  study  or  to  vocational 
endeavor.  The  student's  ability  to  conduct 
independent  study  will  be  determined  by 
his  ability  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
independent  study  and  by  the  genuineness 
of  his  interest. 
2  or  3  semester  hours  each 
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20:384     The  Grammars  of  English 

Review    of    traditional    English    grammar; 
introduction   to   new   theories   of  grammar; 
the   place   of   grammar   in   the   teaching   of 
rhetoric  and  composition. 
Prerequisite:  20:284. 
3  semester  hours 

20:385     Psychology  of  Language 

Effects  of  language  on  human  thinking,  be- 
havior and  personality  examined;  ways  of 
language  organizing  thinking  and  shading 
responses  studied;  recent  studies  of  prob- 
lems of  verbal  communication  reviewed. 

2  semester  hours 

20:407     Critical  Writing 

Introduction  to  major  traditional  and  con- 
temporary theories  of  literature,  such  as: 
literature  and  moral  ideals,  literature  and 
psychological  theory,  literature  and  social 
ideals,  literature  as  aesthetic  structure,  lit- 
erature and  myth;  frequent  essay  writing 
applying  these  approaches,  singly  and  in 
combination,  to  the  analysis  of  selected  lit- 
erary works. 

3  semester  hours 


20:410 


Advanced  Creative  Writing: 
Drama 


The  writing  of  plays,  with  emphasis  on 
both  the  one-act  play  and  the  full-length 
play;  traditional  forms  explored,  but  free- 
dom allowed  to  investigate  new  trends  in 
the  theatre. 

Prerequisite:  20:210  and/or  approval  of  in- 
structor. 
3  semester  hours 

20:412     Advanced  Creative  Writing: 
Poetry 

Advanced  work  in  the  writing  of  poetry. 
Prerequisite:  20;212  and/or  approval  of  the 
instructor. 


20:415 


Advanced  Creative  Writing: 
Prose 


Advanced  work  in  the  writing  of  prose. 
Prerequisite;  20:215  and/or  approval  of  the 
instructor. 


20:438     Development  of  Black  Thought 

A  historical  and  critical  analysis  of  black 
philosophical  writings  within  the  context  of 
the  development  of  American  thought; 
African,  Afro-American,  and  Afro-Carib- 
bean black  writers  will  be  read  to  provide 
insight  into  their  philosophical,  psychologi- 
cal and  ethical  ideas;  concepts  of  Afro- 
Americanism,  Negritude,  Afro-Saxonism, 
black  power,  accommodation,  and  Pan 
Africanism  will  be  examined  to  determine 
the  presuppositions  of  black,  Negro,  col- 
oured and  Afro-American  thinking. 
3  semester  hours 

20:444     Seventeenth-Century  English 
Poetry 

Major  currents  with  emphasis  on  the  schools 
of  Donne  and  Jonson  and  on  the  work  of 
Marvell  and  Dryden. 
2  semester  hours 


20:446 


Literature  of  the  Irish 
Renaissance 


Background  influences  (symbolism  or  a  re- 
action to  naturalism  and  Irish  mythology 
as  a  source  for  metaphors)  to  show  the 
Irish  expression  of  romanticism,  naturalism, 
symbolism  and  realism  in  their  art  forms. 
Individual  authors  examined  for  their  par- 
ticular contributions  in  various  areas;  focus 
on  Joyce,  Moore,  Shaw  and  Yeats. 
3  semester  hours 


20:455     Restoration  Drama 

Etherege,  Wycherley,  Congreve,  Vanbrugh, 
and  Dryden  studied  in  relation  to  the  new 
dramatic  forms,  conventions,  and  produc- 
tion techniques  of  the  era;  three  major  in- 
novations: comedy  of  manners,  proscenium 
stage,  the  actress; 
2  semester  hours 


20:456     The  Twentieth  Century  English 
Novel 

An  historical  and  critical  survey  of  longer 
British  fiction  from  Galsworthy  to  Kingsley 
Amis;  some  of  the  major  writers:  Joyce, 
Forster,  Conrad,  Lawrence  and  A.  Huxley. 
3  semester  hours 
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20:461      Biography 

Sources  of  biography  in  letters,  diaries, 
memoirs;  biographies  from  medieval  Eng- 
land to  contemporary  Pulitzer  Prize  winners 
studied;  emphasis  on  changing  concepts  of 
form  and  on  revelations  of  the  nature,  char- 
acter, and  varied  destinies  of  personality. 
3  semester  hours 

20:462     Autobiography 

Autobiographical  readings,  especially  in  let- 
ters, diaries,  and  journals,  from  ancient 
times  to  the  present;  emphasis  on  deeper 
insight  into  life  and  times  of  leading  literary 
and  political  figures  for  significance  for 
contemporary  life. 
3  semester  hours 

20:463     History  of  Criticism 

An  introduction  to  the  major  figures  in 
literary  criticism,  proceeding  historically 
from  classical  to  modern  times;  particular 
stress  on  Plato,  Aristotle,  Horace,  and 
Longinus  and  their  "imitators"  "and  inter- 
preters" in  the  Renaissance  and  Neo-Classic 
periods,  as  well  as  on  the  innovations  of  the 
Romantics  and  of  modern  critics  such  as 
T.  S.  Eliot  and  I.  A.  Richards. 
3  semester  hours 

20:464     Modern  Poetry:  French 
Symbolists  to  T.  S.  Eliot 

Representative    Symbolist,     Georgian     and 

Imagist   poets   studied;   an   examination   of 

theories  and  principles  as  basis  of  modern 

poetry. 

2  semester  hours 


20:472 


Literature  and  Art  In  Western 
Culture 


Understanding  literature  by  examining  re- 
lation between  art  and  literature,  to  discover 
re-creation  of  experience  as  a  function  com- 
mon to  both. 

2  semester  hours 

20:474     Modern  Drama  on  Film 

Outstanding  plays  from  the  American  and 
European  theatre  studied  in  film  form;  vari- 
ous plays  read  followed  by  an  analysis  of 
the  dramas  as  film. 

3  semester  hours 


20:475     The  Contemporary  Film 

American  and  foreign  films  of  outstanding 
merit  studied  and  analyzed  for  plot,  theme, 
aesthetic  standards,  social  attitudes,  and  the 
director's  personal  statement:  Bergman, 
Fellini,  Antonioni,  Kurosawa,  and  others. 
3  semester  hours 

20:480-481      English  Independent  Study 

The  opportunity  to  do  independent  study  is 
open  to  any  senior  who  has  developed  a 
special  interest  as  a  result  of  his  work  in  any 
course,  or  who  through  his  own  reading 
wishes  to  develop  under  guidance  his  schol- 
arly interest,  or  who  wishes  to  investigate 
the  areas  of  some  future  course  of  study 
leading  to  graduate  study  or  to  vocational 
endeavor.  The  student's  ability  to  conduct 
independent  study  will  be  determined  by  his 
ability  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  inde- 
pendent study  and  by  the  genuineness  of  his 
interest; 
2  or  3  semester  hours  each 


20:484     Metaphorical  Grammar 

The  relation  of  the  deep  and  surface  struc- 
ture of  English  to  show  the  poet  and  the 
prose  stylist  how  grammar  may  be  extended 
so  that  their  language  may  be  enriched 
(and  simplified)  in  the  same  way  that  ordi- 
nary metaphors  stretch  meaning. 
3  semester  hours 

20:485     Teaching  English  in  the 
Secondary  School 

Methods  of  handling  problems  in  listening, 
speaking,  reading,  and  writing  to  secure 
best  responses  from  junior  and  senior  high 
school  students;  textbooks  and  tools  of 
learning  examined  and  evaluated;  unit  and 
daily  lesson  plans  analyzed  and  made. 
3  semester  hours 

20:490     Seminar  in  Linguistics 

Individual  student  assisted  in  his  understand- 
ing of  the  linguistic  approach  of  literary 
criticism;  through  reading  and  group  dis- 
cussion, evaluations  of  Hterature  from  the 
perspective  of  linguistics;  tests  of  such  eval- 
uations against,  for  example,  the  archetypal 
approach  which  growing  out  of  the  work  of 
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Sir  James  Frazer  and  Carl  Jung  sought  "to 
discover  and  decode  the  secret  language  of 
the  artist  as  myth-maker  speaking  out  of  his 
unconscious  a  primordial  truth";  the  lin- 
guistic approach  to  such  decoding  to  give 
validity  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  archetypal 
critics. 

Prerequisite:  Designed  for  upper  class  Eng- 
lish   majors    with    a    specialization   in    Lin- 
guistics. Enrollment  limited. 
3  semester  hours 


author,  a  group  of  authors,  or  even  a  single 
work  or  parts  of  a  single  work  of  world 
import  against  the  background  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  World  Literature  program; 
topic  or  focus  of  each  seminar  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  participants  from  a  list  of 
choices  presented  at  the  first  meeting. 
Prerequisite:  Designed  for  upperclass  Eng- 
lish majors  with  a  specialization  in  Com- 
parative Literature.  Enrollment  limited. 
3  semester  hours 


20:491      Seminar  in  Writing 

To  give  individual  attention  and  instruction 
to  the  advanced  writing  student,  whose  in- 
terest may  be  in  the  field  of  creative  writing, 
expository  writing,  journalism,  or  in  the- 
ories of  the  teaching  of  composition. 
Prerequisite:  Designed  for  upper  class  Eng- 
lish majors  with  a  specialization  in  Writing. 
Enrollment  limited. 
3  semester  hours 


20:492 


Seminar  in  Comparative 
Literature 


To  explore  by  way  of  literary  masterpieces 
and  relevant  intellectual,  historical,  bio- 
graphical, artistic,  and  other  background 
research,  a  particular  culture,  a  cultural  era, 
a  literary  approach,  a  universal  theme,  an 


20:493     Seminar  in  American  Literature 

Reading  and  studying  the  works  of  one 
American  author;  all  critical  approaches  to 
be  explored. 

Prerequisite:  Designed  for  upper  class  Eng- 
lish majors  with  a  specialization  in  Ameri- 
can Literature.  Enrollment  limited. 
3  semester  hours 


20:494     Seminar  in  English  Literature 

An  intensive  study  of  the  work  of  one  major 
British  author,  to  be  chosen  by  the  depart- 
ment as  a  whole,  the  professor  assigned  to 
the  seminar,  and  the  participating  students. 
Prerequisite:  Designed  for  upper  class  Eng- 
lish majors  with  a  specialization  in  English 
Literature.  Enrollment  limited. 
3  semester  hours 


Dr.  Harold  C.  Bohn,  Professor  Emeritus  of  English  Conferring  Degrees  at  Commencement. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  CLASSICS 


Professor:   Bock,  Chairman 
Associate  Professor:  Kelly 
Assistant  Professor:  Kibbe 

The  Department  of  Classics  offers  the  Liberal  Arts  student  a  major  in 
Classics  which  includes  courses  in  both  Greek  and  Latin  language  and  literature; 
a  major  in  Latin;  and  is  developing  a  major  program  in  Greek.  The  purpose  of 
these  majors  in  addition  to  the  broad,  cultural  foundation  for  a  Liberal  Arts  edu- 
cation which  they  have  traditionally  provided  is  to  prepare  students  for  possible 
careers  in  museums,  libraries,  archaeology,  journalism,  the  professions,  govern- 
ment services,  business,  etc.  as  well  as  strengthen  the  preparation  of  English, 
Modern  Language,  and  history  majors.  The  Latin  major  designed  for  the  teacher 
preparation  program  emphasizes  language,  literature,  civilization,  materials  and 
methods  appropriate  and  complementary  to  teaching  Latin  from  the  middle 
school  through  the  senior  high  levels.  All  major  programs  presuppose  work  in 
sufficient  breadth  and  depth  to  permit  and  qualify  students  to  pursue  graduate 
work  in  Classics. 


CLASSICS  MAJOR 


Required  Courses: 
L    Latin  Language 


s.  hrs. 
4 


Latin  105 

Latin  410 


2. 


Latin  Grammar 
Latin  Composition 

Latin  Literature 

One  course  to  be  selected  from  each  of  the  following  groups ; 


a)  Latin  101 
Latin  306 
Latin  307 
Latin  102 
Latin  203 
Latin  204 


b) 


3. 


4. 


Greek  Language 
Greek  100  A 
Greek  lOOB 


Readings  in  Latin  Prose 
Roman  Letter  Writing 
Roman  History 
Vergil 

Roman  Drama 
Lyric  Poetry 

Beginning  Greek  I 
Beginning  Greek  II 


s.  hrs. 
2 
2 


Greek  Literature 

One  course  to  be  selected  from  each  of  the  following  groups: 

a)  Greek  04:101  Historians 
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Greek  04 :  20 1         Attic  Orators                                                     3 

Greek  04:301          Philosophers                                                      3 

b)   Greek  04: 102         Poets                                                                  3 

Greek  04:202         Tragedy                                                             3 

Greek  04:302         Epic  Poetry:  Homer                                        3 

22 

Total  Required: 

♦ELECTIVES  (in  addition  to  alternates  in  the  required  area): 

44:104 

Caesar                                                                                    2 

44:106 

Ovid                                                                                          2 

44:201 

Roman  Biography                                                                    2 

44:202 

Roman  Tragedy                                                                        2 

44:302 

Roman  Satire                                                                            2 

44:303 

Lucretius                                                                                   2 

44:304 

Oral  Latin                                                                                 2 

44:402 

Advanced  Latin  Grammar  &  Composition                             3 

44:404 

Medieval  Latin                                                                         2 

44:405 

Elegy                                                                                      2 

44:408 

Development  of  the  Latin  Language                                        2 

44:409 

Senior  Seminar                                                                          2 

44:411 

Study  Abroad                                         credit  by  evaluation 

44:412 

Advanced  Latin  Readings                                                        2 

04:410 

Greek  Composition                                                                 2 

04:415 

Hesiod                                                                                      2 

22 


04 :  420         New  Testament  and  Related  Greek  2 

Total  electives  required       11 

Total  electives  required  11 

Total  required  for  majors  32 

LATIN   MAJOR— TEACHER  EDUCATION 
Required  Courses:  s.  hrs. 

44:101         Readings  in  Latin  Prose  3 

44:102         Vergil's  Poetry  3 

44:105         Latin  Grammar  2 


♦All  elective  courses  are  not  offered  every  year 
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44 :  203  Roman  Drama 

44 :  204  Roman  Lyric  Poetry 

44 :  305  Materials  for  Teaching  Latin 

44:306  Roman  Letter  Writing 

44:307  Roman  History 

44:401  Methods  of  Teaching  Latin  in  Secondary  Schools 

44:402  Advanced  Latin  Grammar  and  Composition 

44:404  Medieval  Latin 
Elective 


Total 


32 


SECOND  TEACHING   FIELD   IN   LATIN 

Students  interested  in  a  second  teaching  field  in  Latin  must  take  1 8  semester 
hours  to  be  chosen  from  the  following  courses: 

44:  lOOA  and  lOOB      Beginning  Latin  6* 

44 :  200 A  Intermediate  Latin  I  ( Prose )  3 

44:200B  Intermediate  Latin  II  (Poetry)  3 

44: 101  Readings  in  Latin  Prose  3 

44:102  Vergil's  Poetry  3 

44 :  305  Materials  for  Teaching  Latin  in  Secondary  Schools  2 

44:402  Advanced  Latin  Grammar  &  Composition  3** 

GREEK  COURSES— 04:000 


04:100  A  and  B     Beginning  Greek 

Greek  100 A  and  B  is  an  intensive  presenta- 
tion of  the  grammatical  fundamentals  of 
Ancient  Classical  Greek.  It  is  designed  to 
prepare  the  student  to  be  able  to  read  mod- 
erately difficult  Greek  authors  in  the  second 
year  of  the  language  and  more  advanced 
authors  in  possible  third  and  fourth  years. 
3  semester  hours  each 

04:101      Greek  Historians 

A  study  of  Greek  history  and  historiography 
through  intensive  but  selected  readings  from 
the  two  major  historians  Herodotus  and 
Thucydides.  Supplementary  readings  from 
Xenophon's  Anabasis  or  Hellenica.  Supple- 
mentary readings  in  translation. 
3  semester  hours 


04:102     Greek  Lyric  Poets 

Readings  from  the  corpus  of  Greek  lyric, 
iambic  and  elegiac  poets.  Attention  to  de- 
velopment and  changes  in  theme,  technique, 
meter,  Influences  on  later  literatures. 
3  semester  hours 

04:201     Attic  Orators 

A  study  of  Greek  history  and  thought  from 
selected  readings  from  the  Attic  Orators 
Antiphon,  Andocides,  Lysias,  Isocrates,  Is- 
aeus.  Supplemental  readings  in  the  original 
or  translation  from  Demosthenes. 
3  semester  hours 

04:202     Greek  Tragedy 

Study  of  the  origin  and  development  of  this 


♦These  courses  may  be  waived  on  the  basis  of  previous  study  or  demonstrated  proficiency. 
♦♦Required  of  students  starting  on  the  200A/B  or  101-102  levels. 
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most  important  of  all  Greek  genres  through 
original  readings  from  the  major  representa- 
tives of  this  form:  Aeschylus  (Persae  or 
Prometheus  Vinctus),  Sophocles  (Antigone, 
Ajax  or  Philoctetes) ,  Euripides  (Alcestis, 
Medea,  Bacchae  or  Hippolytos).  Readings 
in  literary  translations.  Attention  to  influ- 
ences upon  other  literatures. 
3  semester  hours 

04:301      Greek  Philosophers 

An  appreciation  of  the  development  of 
Greek  philosophy  from  rapid  readings  in 
translation  and  original  of  the  Pre-Socratics. 
Emphasis  on  Platonic  dialogues  {Apology, 
Phaedo,  Republic)  and  Aristotle's  essays 
(Poetics,  et  al.).  Supplementary  readings  in 
translation. 
3  semester  hours 


04:410     Greek  Composition 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  provide  a  better 
appreciation  of  the  finer  points  of  style  and 
grammar  and  an  ability  in  handling  the 
Greek  idiom,  as  much  as  possible,  in  a  non- 
translation  situation.  Exercises  based  upon 
readings  of  selected  Greek  literary  and  non- 
literary  models. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor. 

2  semester  hours 


04:415     Hesiod 

Readings  from  the  Theogony  and  the  Works 
and  Days.   Study  of  the  archaic  period  of 
Greek   civilization.    Study   of   the   structure 
and  meaning  of  the  Hesiodic  literature. 
2  semester  hours 


04:302     Greek  Epic  Poetry 

Selected  readings  from  the  Iliad  and/ or 
Odyssey  and  the  ancient  summaries  of  the 
other  poems  in  the  Trojan  Cycle  of  the 
Epic.  Supplementary  readings  in  translation. 
Study  of  the  "Homeric  question." 
3  semester  hours 


04:420     New  Testament  and  Related 
Greek 

Selected  readings  in  the  Greek  koine  from 

the  Bible  and  other  period  sources  (Literary 

Papyri). 

2  semester  hours 


LATIN  COURSES 


44:100A  and  100B     Beginning  Latin 

Introduction  to  the  structure  of  the  Latin 
language  through  observation  of  the  pattern 
as  it  appears  in  sententiae  and  passages  of 
connected  reading  material.  Acquisition  of 
basic  language  skills  through  practice  of  the 
patterns  of  the  language. 
3  semester  hours 

44:200A  and  2008     Intermediate  Latin 

The  course  is  designed  to  give  experience 
in  the  reading  of  Latin  prose  and  poetry,  to 
develop  a  vocabulary  useful  in  reading  liter- 
ature, to  observe  the  structure  of  the  Latin 
language  as  the  author  uses  it. 
3  semester  hours  each 

44:101      Readings  in  Latin  Prose 

An  anthology  of  Latin  readings  arranged  by 


theme  to  present  the  chronological  develop- 
ment of  Roman  history  and  civilization. 
3  semester  hours 

44:102     Vergil's  Poetry 

Depth   study   of  the   Aeneid,   Books,   I-VL 
Readings  from  VII-XIL 
3  semester  hours 

44:104     Caesar 

Reading  from  De  Bello  Gallico  and  De  Bello 
Civile  with  particular  attention  to  Caesar, 
the  General;  Caesar,  the  Statesman;  and 
Caesar,  the  Man  of  Letters;  and  the  turbul- 
ence attending  the  end  of  the  Republic. 
2  semester  hours 

44:105     Latin  Grammar 

Structural   presentation   and   review   of  the 
patterns  of  the  Latin  language  with  empha- 
sis upon  practice. 
2  semester  hours 
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44:106     Ovid 

Concentration  upon  reading  the  Metamor- 
phoses as  a  primary  source  of  information 
about  Roman  religion,  ritual,  and  myth; 
selections  from  Ovid's  other  works  in  orig- 
inal and  translation;  observation  of  his  role 
as  a  model  in  later  literature. 
2  semester  hours 

44:201      Roman  Biography 

Introduction  of  the  biography  as  a  genre; 
reading  of  selected  passages  from  Sallust, 
Tacitus,  Suetonius  and  contrasting  these 
vi'orks  with  the  autobiographical  evidence 
available  from  the  letters  and  excerpts  of 
other  Latin  authors. 
2  semester  hours 

44:202     Roman  Tragedy 

Reading  of  a  play  of  Seneca  in  the  original; 
supplementary  reading  of  "set  scenes"  from 
other  Senecan  tragedy  in  the  original  and  in 
translation;  comparative  study  of  Seneca's 
imitation  of  the  Greek  tragedies  and  his 
impact  upon  the  tragedy  of  Western  litera- 
ture. 

2  semester  hours 

44:203     Roman  Drama 

Reading  of  comedies  of  Plautus  and  Terence 
with  attention  to  Latin  language  and  authors' 
influence  on  the  development  of  the  drama. 

3  semester  hours 

44:204     Roman  Lyric  Poetry 

Selections  are  read  from  the  lyrics  of  Catul- 
lus and  Horace,  with  particular  attention  to 
the  differences  in  theme,  content,  metrics. 
3  semester  hours 

44:302     Roman  Satire 

Reading  of  Horace  and  Juvenal  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  satire  as  a  genre  of  reporting. 
2  semester  hours 

44:303     Lucretius 

This  course  includes  the  reading  of  De 
Rerum  Natura  with  study  and  discussion  of 
the   relation   of   science   and   philosophy  in 


antiquity  with  emphasis  upon  Greek  schools 
of   thought   and   Roman   interpretations   of 
Hellenistic  ideas. 
2  semester  hours 

44:304     Oral  Latin 

Practice  in  pronunciation,  phrasing,  reading 
aloud;  attention  to  intonation  patterns  in 
questions-answers,  in  conversations  extracted 
from  the  authors;  observation  of  rhetorical 
devices  in  orations,  of  rhythm  and  meter  in 
poetry;  emphasis  on  reading  aloud  as  tech- 
nique for  comprehension  of  meaning  of  a 
passage;  use  of  records  and  tapes, 
2  semester  hours 

44:305     Materials  for  Teaching  Latin  in 
Secondary  Schools 

An  examination,  evaluation  and  collection 
of  audio-visual  materials  and  a  preparation 
of:  bibliographies,  library  orders,  bulletin 
boards;  and  the  development  of  guidelines 
for:  field  trips,  projects,  and  the  Latin  Club. 

2  semester  hours 

44:306     Roman  Letter  Writing 

The  public  figure  of  the  Late  Republic  and 
the  private  citizen  of  the  Silver  Age  are  seen 
through  the  letters  of  Cicero  and  Pliny. 

3  semester  hours 

44:307     Roman  History 

The  history  of  Rome  is  studied  through  the 
writings  of  Livy  and  Tacitus. 
3  semester  hours 

44:401      Methods  of  Teaching  Latin  in 
Secondary  Schools 

History  of  methodology,  emphasis  upon  new 
approaches  and  techniques,  evaluation  of 
texts,  construction  of  lesson  plans,  reviews, 
and  tests,  attention  to  the  development  of  a 
Latin  curriculum,  observation  and  class  in- 
struction under  supervision  in  College  High 
School. 
3  semester  hours 

44:402     Advanced  Latin  Grammar  and 
Composition 

Linguistic  analysis  of  Latin  with  emphasis 


i 
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on  the  problems  in  learning/ teaching  gram- 
mar. Observation  and  collection  of  examples 
from  the  Latin  authors. 
3  semester  hours 

44:403     Latin  Literature  for  the  High 
School 

This  course  includes  a  rapid  rereading  of 
the  authors  traditionally  read  in  high  school 
classes — Caesar,  Cicero,  and  Vergil.  A  com- 
pilation of  an  anthology  and  selections  from 
Latin  literature  suitable  for  use  to  imple- 
ment high  school  texts  and  which  might 
serve  as  supplementary  reading  in  an  accel- 
erated program, 
3  semester  hours 

44:404     IVIedieval  Latin 

The  emphasis  in  this  course  is  on  the  transi- 
tion of  the  language  from  Classical  to  Ro- 
mance. It  centers  on  literature  of  church 
and  state  for  the  study  of  the  evolution  of 
modern  western  ideas. 
2  semester  hours 

44:405     The  Elegy 

This  course  includes  the  Roman  elegaic 
poets,  Tibullus  and  Propertius,  together  with 
a  study  of  the  elegy  as  a  form  of  poetic  ex- 
pression. Comparisons  are  made  of  the  elegy 
in  Latin  and  English  literature. 
2  semester  hours 

44:407     Laboratory  Materials  for  Latin 
Teachers 

An  analysis  of  the  function  and  use  of  a 
language  laboratory  or  electronic  classrooms 
for  teachers  of  Latin,  evaluation  of  current 
commercial  materials  and  experimentation 
with  teacher  designed  materials  and  patterns. 
2  semester  hours 


44:408     Development  of  the  Latin 
Language 

Study  of  Latin  and  its  position  in  the  Indo- 
European  family;  the  evolution  from  the 
spoken  to  the  literary,  to  the  Vulgar,  to  the 
Christian;  characteristics  of  the  periods  ex- 
emplified in  the  language;  transitional  fea- 
tures apparent  in  the  phonology,  morphol- 
ogy, and  syntax. 
2  semester  hours 


44:409     Senior  Seminar 

Independent  study  pursued  on  a  theme  in 
depth  by  contractual  arrangement. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor. 
2  semester  hours 


44:410      Latin  Composition 

Development  of  Latinity  in  writing;  practice 
in  imitation  of  word  choice,  word  order,  and 
style  of  Latin  authors;  translation  of  con- 
temporary material  into  period  Latin. 
3  semester  hours 


44:411      Study  Abroad 

Approved   study-travel  program  at  selected 
universities,  classical  sites,  museums. 
Credit  by  evaluation 

44:412     Advanced  Latin  Readings 

A  substantial  quantity  of  reading  selections, 
in  the  original,  representing  an  author,  a 
genre,  a  period,  or  a  theme  complementing 
previous  course  offerings;  critical  reading  a 
prime  function  of  the  course. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor. 
2  semester  hours 


HUMANITIES   ELECTIVES 


40:406     Field  Studies  in  Roman 
Civilization 

The  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  students 
and  teachers  of  Latin,  history,  and  languages 
with  the  Roman  Conquest  of  Europe,  specif- 
ically in  Britain,  France,  Belgium,  Switzer- 


land,   and    Germany    by    studying    Roman 

ruins   and    monuments    in    these   countries, 

thus  providing  historical  and  archaeological 

background    for    the    enrichment    of    their 

classes, 

6  semester  hours 
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40:408     Introduction  to  Language 
Laboratory 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  to  acquaint 
language  teachers  with  techniques  of  lan- 
guage-laboratory utilization  and  with  the 
preparation  of  materials  for  use  in  the  labo- 
ratory. Attention  is  given  to  equipment — its 
selection,  operation,  utilization,  and  basic 
maintenance.  The  course  is  open  to  all 
teachers  of  foreign  languages  and  to  audio- 
visual specialists,  and  is  taught  in  English. 
Credit:  2  semester  hours 

40:41  OA     Roman  Civilization  to  Imperial 
Times 

Rome's  assimilation  of  Etruscan,  Greek,  and 
Oriental  cultures  in  the  process  of  creating 
her  own  is  studied  in  the  history,  literature, 
and  every-day  life  of  the  Roman. 
2  semester  hours 

40:41  OB     Roman  Civilization  During  the 
Empire 

Emphasis  upon  the  planting  of  Roman  cul- 
ture and  civilization  along  the  route  of  the 
Roman  army;  a  study  of  the  monuments  and 
relics  which  remain  as  testimony  to  the 
Roman  penetration  and  influence, 
2  semester  hours 


40:411      Greek  Civilization 

Greece's   contribution   to   Western   Civiliza- 
tion is  studied  through  her  architecture,  art, 
literature  and  sculpture. 
2  semester  hours 

40:415     Classical  Mythology 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  an  under- 
standing of  the  classical  myths  which  are 
repeated  in  the  literature  and  other  media 
of  the  Western  World.  The  origins  of  the 
myths  are  studied  through  readings  and  art, 
and  an  interpretation  of  their  meaning  is 
discussed. 
2  semester  hours 

40:416     Seminar  in  Archaeology 

This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  science 
of  evaluating  a  culture  through  observation 
and  analysis  of  sites  and  monuments.  Atten- 
tion to  problems  of  dating,  types  of  mate- 
rials, function  of  buildings  and  decorations. 
Illustrated  lectures,  readings  and  discussion 
in  addition  to  museum  field  trip  will  high- 
light the  course.  This  course  is  especially 
recommended  for  teachers  of  Latin,  Social 
Studies,  English,  Science,  Mathematics,  In- 
dustrial Arts  and  Fine  Arts. 
2  semester  hours 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  FRENCH 

Associate  Professors:  Roederer,  Chairman;  Standring,  Szklarczyk 

Assistant  Professors:  Arnau,  Guillory,  Klibbe,  Knecht,  Sergent,  Soffer,  Stephen, 
Stetson 

The  Department  of  French  prepares  the  student  in  the  Liberal  Arts  and 
Teacher  Education  in  sound  scholarship  culture  and  an  understanding  of  the 
French  people.  All  the  courses  offered  are  planned  to  provide  linguistic  skill,  lit- 
erary appreciation,  and  understanding  of  human  relationships. 

Prerequisite  for  the  major  is  at  least  three  years  of  high  school  work  in  the 
language.  All  class  work  is  conducted  entirely  in  French.  Four  years  of  French 
study  is  required. 

An  attractive  feature  of  French  language  study  is  the  availability  of  a  year 
of  study  in  a  foreign  country.  Students  desiring  academic  credit  for  Study  Abroad 
register  for  the  work  before  taking  it.  All  matters  relating  to  the  country  and  insti- 
tution in  which  the  work  is  to  be  done,  the  amount  of  credit  to  be  received,  and 
reports  to  be  made  are  prearranged  with  the  chairman  of  the  department. 

FRENCH  MAJOR 
Required  Courses:  s.  hrs. 

41:101  French  StyHstics  and  Composition  3 

41:102  Origins  of  French  Civilization  3 

41:105  French  Phonetics  2 

4 1 :  203  1 7th  Century  French  Literature  3 

4 1 :  204  1 8th  Century  French  Literature  3 

4 1 :  305  1 9th  Century  French  Literature  3 

41 :  308  20th  Century  French  Literature  3 

Total  Required  20 

*Elective  Courses:  s.  hrs. 

41:103  French  Civilization:  Contemporary  France  2 

41:210  Spoken  Language  Practice  2 

41 :  302  Development  of  French  Novel  to  1 890  2 

41 :  307  Survey  of  French  Poetry  2 

41:310  Survey  of  Medieval  Literature  2 

41:311  The  French  Renaissance  2 


♦All  elective  courses  are  not  offered  every  year. 
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41:312  1 7th  Century  Theater  2 

41:314  1 8th  Century  Theater  2 

41:315  Evolution  of  the  French  Language  2 

41:316  French  Composition  2 

41:317  Translation  2 

41:318  Advanced  Syntax  2 

41:319  Explications  de  Textes  2 

41:402  French  Grammar,  Applied  Linguistics  3 

41:408  Contemporary  French  Drama  2 

41:409  Senior  Seminar  2 

41:410  Advanced  Composition  2 

41:411  Study  Abroad  Credit  by  evaluation 

41:414  French  Language  Workshop  2 

41:415  The  French  Cinema  2 

41:416  French  Perspectives  2 

41:417  French  Literature  in  the  World  2 

Total  Electives  Required  12 

Total  Credits  for  Majors  32 

Students  who  desire  teacher  certification  must  select  the  professional  se- 
quence outlined  on  p.  61   and  the  following  course: 

s.  hrs. 
41 :  401  The  Teaching  of  French  in  Secondary  Schools  3 

In  addition  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  they  also  elect: 

s.  hrs. 
41:402         French  Grammar:  Applied  Linguistics  3 


SECOND  TEACHING   FIELD  IN   FRENCH 

Students  interested  in  a  second  teaching  field  in  French  must  take  18  se- 
mester hours  to  be  chosen  from  the  following  courses: 

41 :  lOOA  and  lOOB  Beginning  French* 

41 :200A  and  200B  Intermediate  French* 

41 :300A  and  300B  Advanced  French 

41 :  101  French  Styhstics  and  Composition 

4 1 : 1 02  Origins  of  French  Civilization 

41 :  —  French  Literature 

41:  —  Electives 


♦These  courses  may  be  waived  on  the  basis  of  previous  study  or  demonstrated  proficiency. 
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FRENCH  COURSES— 41:000 


41:100A  and  100B     Beginning  French 

These  courses  are  designed  for  students  who 
desire  to  start  French  in  college.  Special 
emphasis  is  placed  on  training  the  student 
to  understand,  speak,  read  and  write  the 
language.  Laboratory  work  is  part  of  the  re- 
quirements for  the  courses. 
Prerequisite:  41: 100  A  for  41:100B  or 
equivalent. 
3  semester  hours  each 

41:200Aand  200B     Intermediate   French 

These  courses  which  form  a  continuation  of 
Fr.  100 A  and  lOOB  are  also  open  to  stu- 
dents who  wish  to  minor  in  French  but  who 
lack  the  language  proficiency  necessary  for 
41:101,  102  and  103  courses.  Laboratory 
work  is  part  of  the  requirements  for  the 
courses. 

Prerequisite:     41:100B    for    41:200 A    and 
41:200A  for  41:200B,  or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours  each 

41:300     Advanced  French 

This  course  will  be  a  follow-up  for  students 
who    have    successfully    completed    *Inter- 
mediate  French. 
3  semester  hours 

41:101      French  Stylistics  and 
Composition 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  students 
with  a  solid  and  thorough  foundation  in  the 
skills  of  the  French  language.  Intensive  vo- 
cabulary practice,  laboratory  drills,  explica- 
tions de  textes  and  weekly  compositions  are 
among  techniques  used  to  enable  students 
to  speak,  read  and  write  French  fluently 
and  correctly. 

Prerequisite:  41:200B  or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 


41:102 


Origins  of  French 
Civilization 


This  course  acquaints  the  student  with  the 
background  from  which  contemporary 
France  has  emerged.  A  study  is  made  of 
French  history  from  its  origin  and  of  the 
culture  development  of  France — social,  in- 


tellectual,   artistic,    and    spiritual — through 
the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance.  The 
course   is   open   to   Franch   majors   and   se- 
lected minors. 
2  semester  hours 

41:103     French  Civilization: 

Contemporary  France 

This  course  aims  to  give  an  understanding 
of  France  today  through  a  study  of  various 
aspects  of  her  material,  intellectual,  artistic, 
and  spiritual  life.  The  course  is  open  to 
French  majors  and  selected  minors. 
2  semester  hours 

41:105     French  Phonetics 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  students 
with  the  practical  applications  of  phonetic 
science  to  the  acquiring  and  teaching  of  a 
good  pronunciation.  The  use  of  the  LP.A. 
is  practiced  in  weekly  transcriptions.  Prob- 
lems of  articulation,  rhythm,  accentuation, 
and  intonation  are  studied.  Intensive  work 
is  done  in  the  Language  Laboratory. 

2  semester  hours 

41:203     Seventeenth  Century  French 
Literature 

The  most  representative  authors  of  the  cen- 
tury, including  playwrights,  are  studied  in 
this  course.  Descartes  and  Pascal  will  be 
studied  in  detail  in  a  separate  elective  course 
on  French  philosophers  of  the  century. 

3  semester  hours 


41:204     Eighteenth  Century  French 
Literature 

This  course  aims  to  explore  the  literature 
and  civilization  of  Eighteenth  Century 
France.  It  will  do  so  through  an  advanced 
language  study  based  on  explication  de 
textes  of  representative  authors  both  prose 
writers  and  dramatists. 
3  semester  hours 

41:210     Spoken  Language  Practice 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  intensive 
practice  in  conversation  for  students  desiring 
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to  improve  their  verbal  fluency.  An  attempt 
will  be  made  to  organize  discussions  on  sub- 
jects of  interest  and  concern  to  members  of 
the  class.  Learning  of  vocabulary,  correct 
use  of  verbs  and  proper  pronunciation  will 
be  stressed. 
2  semester  hours 

41:302     Development  of  the  French 
Novel  to  1890 

This  course  traces  the  development  of  the 
French   novel   from    1678   to    1890.   Works 
characteristic    of   each    period    of   develop- 
ment are  studied. 
2  semester  hours 


The   development   of  the   principal   genres, 

such  as  the   chanson  de  geste,   the   courtly 

romance   and   the   drama,   will   be   studied. 

Examples  of  these  genres  will  be  read  and 

discussed. 

2  semester  hours 

41:311     The  French  Renaissance 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  French  litera- 
ture of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  Selected  works 
of  Rabelais,  Montaigne  and  the  poets  of  the 
Pleiade  will  be  read  and  discussed,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  their  relationship  to 
the  ideological  currents  of  their  time. 
2  semester  hours 


41:305     Nineteenth  Century  French 
Literature 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  students 
with  the  important  literary  and  artistic  move- 
ments of  nineteenth-century  France.  Repre- 
sentative works  of  the  Romantic,  Realistic 
and  Symbolistic  schools  are  studied. 
3  semester  hours 


41:312     Seventeenth  Century  Theater 

The  aim  of  this  course  will  be  to  study  in 
detail  some  of  the  tragedies  of  Corneille, 
Racine  and  Moliere  which  have  not  been,  or 
cannot  be  studied  within  the  required  under- 
graduate course  on  17th  Century  French 
Literature. 
2  semester  hours 


41:307     Survey  of  French  Poetry 

This  course  presents  a  picture  of  the  develop- 
ment of  French  poetry  as  an  expression  of 
different  literary  movements.  Authors  repre- 
sentative, of  each  period  are  studied,  with 
special  emphasis  placed  on  the  Nineteenth 
and  Twentieth  Centuries. 
2  semester  hours 


41:314     Eighteenth  Century  Theater 

This    course    surveys   the    major    influences 

and  trends  in  the  development  of  the   18th 

century   theater:    comedy,   tragedy   and   the 

origin  of  the  drame.  Emphasis  will  be  placed 

on  Marivaux,  Voltaire,  Diderot  and  Beau- 

marchais. 

2  semester  hours 


41:308     Twentieth  Century  French 
Literature 

The  threefold  aim  of  the  course  is: 
(1)  to  help  the  student  understand  and  ap- 
preciate the  new  trends  of  thought  in  France 
through  literary  interpretation;  (2)  to  en- 
able him  to  plan  his  reading  intelligently  by 
selecting  from  the  abundant  materials  that 
contemporary  literature  offers;  and  (3)  to 
give  him  a  background  for  a  more  thorough 
study  of  this  period. 
3  semester  hours 

41:310     Survey  of  Medieval  Literature 

This  course  is  a  survey  of  medieval  French 
literature  from  its  origins  to  the  year  1500. 


41:315     Evolution  of  the  French  Language 

This  is  an  introductory  survey  of  the  history 
of  the  French  language,  designed  for  stu- 
dents with  no  background  in  philology  or 
linguistics.  In  this  course,  the  evolution  of 
the  language  from  Latin  to  modern  French 
will  be  traced,  with  particular  emphasis  in 
the  development  of  sounds,  forms  and  vo- 
cabulary. 
2  semester  hours 

41:316     French  Composition 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  intensive 
practice  in  French  prose  composition. 
2  semester  hours 
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41:317     Translation 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  intensive 
practice  in  techniques  of  translation.  Choice 
of  vocabulary,  comparative  sentence  struc- 
ture, analysis  and  expression  of  ideas  and 
images  will  be  studied  by  means  of  varied 
translation  exercises  and  discussions. 
2  semester  hours 

41:318     Advanced  Syntax 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  students 
with  techniques  of  grammatical  analysis, 
with  particularly  emphasis  on  the  structure 
of  two  French  sentence.  Topics  such  as 
agreements,  word  order,  verbs,  complements 
and  clause-structure  are  discussed  and  stud- 
ied by  means  of  grammatical  exercises  and 
structural  analysis  of  passages  of  contempo- 
rary prose. 
2  semester  hours 

41:319     Explications  de  Textes 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  enable  students 
to  improve  their  reading  skills  by  learning 
and  practicing  the  technique  of  the  explica- 
tion de  texte.  Texts  of  a  wide  variety  of 
periods  and  literary  genres  will  be  studied 
and  discussed. 

2  semester  hours 

41:401     The  Teaching  of  French  in 
Secondary  Schools 

The  student  plans  lessons,  evaluates  tech- 
niques, and  demonstrates  his  understanding 
of  good  language  teaching  procedures,  based 
on  class  lectures,  discussions,  and  readings; 
he  learns  to  handle  the  language  laboratory 
and  to  incorporate  the  newest  audio-lingual 
techniques  into  the  framework  of  direct- 
method  teaching. 

3  semester  hours 

41:402     French  Grammar,  Applied 
Linguistics 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  review  the  most 
important  structural  features  of  French, 
with  special  emphasis  on  those  areas  of  inter- 
ference with  English  structure  which  present 
the  greatest  difficulties  to  the  student  of 
French. 
3  semester  hours 


41:408     Contemporary  French  Drama 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  study  the  evolu- 
tion of  French  drama  from  the  beginning  of 
the  twentieth  century  to  the  period  immedi- 
ately following  World  War  II.  More  recent 
works  will  not  be  included  in  this  study. 
2  semester  hours 

41:409     Senior  Seminar 

This  honors  seminar  course  will  deal  with 
selected  topics  from  the  great  currents  of 
French  literature,  with  a  study  in  depth  of 
literary  figures  of  particular  significance. 
Each  student  will  be  assigned  a  research 
paper  on  a  specific  author.  The  course  is 
open  to  both  Liberal  Arts  and  Teacher  Edu- 
cation candidates. 
2  semester  hours 

41:410     Advanced  Composition 

This  course  is  designed  to  improve  the  stu- 
dent's mastery  of  the  language  through  writ- 
ten  and   oral   exercises   accompanied   by   a 
review  of  advanced  grammar. 
2  semester  hours 

41:411      Study  Abroad 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  teachers  and 
students   an   opportunity   to   gain   first-hand 
knowledge    of    the    historical,    social,    eco- 
nomic, and  cultural  life  of  France. 
Credit  by  evaluation 

41:414     French  Language  Workshop 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  students 

with  a  thorough  foundation   in   French  at 

the    level   required   for   successful   graduate 

studies. 

2  semester  hours 

41:415*     The  French  Cinema 

This  course  will  aim  at  giving  a  French 
perspective  of  the  development  of  the  French 
cinema  with  special  emphasis  on  contempo- 
rary productions  and  the  "new  wave".  The 
course  will  be  conducted  in  English  and 
dubbed  or  subtitled  French  films  will  be 
shown  as  part  of  the  course  (French  ma- 
jors must  register  for  41:415X  which  will 
be  conducted  in  French ) . 
2  semester  hours 
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41:416*     French  Perspectives 

This  course  will  aim  at  giving  a  French 
viewpoint  on  contemporary  problems  in  an 
effort  to  emphasize  the  interrelation  between 
the  political,  social,  economic,  artistic  and 
literary  fields. 
2  semester  hours 


41:417*     French  Literature  in  the  World 

This    course    will    study    works    in    French 
written  in  Canada,  Africa,  the  near-East  and 
other  parts  of  the  world  by  French  speak- 
ing writers  of  various  countries. 
2  semester  hours 


*41:415,   416  and  417  will  be  open  to   Sophomores  and  Juniors. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  GERMANO-SLAVIC 

Professor:  Lend,  Chairman 
Associate  Professor:  Moore 
Assistant  Professors:  Maxwell,  Shore 

GERMAN  COURSES— 42:000 

Required  Courses:  s.  hrs. 

42:101         Advanced  German  I  3 

42:102         Advanced  German  II  3 

42:103         Fundamentals  of  German  Grammar  2 

42:201         Introduction  to  German  Literature  I  3 

42:202         Introduction  to  German  Literature  II  3 

42:301         German  Civilization  I  3 

42 :  302         German  Civilization  II  3 

Total  required      20 

*Elective  Courses:  s.  hrs. 

42:105         Practice  in  written  German  2 

42:203         German  Phonetics  2 

42:303         Modern  German  Fiction  2 
42:304         German  Literature  from  the  Origins  to  the  Reformation  Period       3 

42:305         German  Literature  from  the  16th  to  the  18th  Century  3 

42:306         German  History,  a  Survey  2 

42:308         Development  of  the  German  Language  2 

42:312         Practice  in  Spoken  German  2 

42:402         German  Grammar:  Applied  Linguistics  3 

42:404         A  Survey  of  the  Development  of  German  Poetry  2 

42:405         German  Drama  Since  Goethe  3 

42:406         The  Age  of  Goethe  2 

42 :  408         The  Age  of  Schiller  2 

42 :  409         Senior  Seminar  2 

42:410         Advanced  Composition  2 
42 : 4 1 1         Study  Abroad                                                     Credit  by  evaluation 

40:412         General  Linguistics  2 

Total  Electives  Required  12 

Total  Required  for  Major  32 
*A11  elective  courses  are  not  offered  every  year. 
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Students  who  desire  teacher  certification  must  elect  the  professional  sequence 
outlined  on  p.  61  and  the  following  course: 

s.  hrs. 
42:401         The  Teaching  of  German  in  Secondary  Schools  3 


In  addition,  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  they  also  elect: 

42 :  203         German  Phonetics 
Lang.  412     General  Linguistics 


s.  hrs. 

2 

2 


SECOND  TEACHING   FIELD   IN  GERMAN 

Students  interested  in  a  second  teaching  field  in  German  must  take   18 
semester  hours  to  be  chosen  from  the  following  courses: 


42:100Aandl00B 
42:200A 
42:200B 
42:  — 

42:  — 


Beginning  German** 
Intermediate  German  I 
Intermediate  German  II 
German  Literature  and  Civilization 
Electives 


42:100A  and  lOOB     Beginning  German 

These  courses  are  designed  for  students 
without  previous  instruction  in  German. 
Students  have  an  option  either  to  be  taught 
primarily  to  read  German  or  to  take  a 
course  aiming  at  the  understanding,  speak- 
ing, reading,  and  writing  of  simple  German. 
One  weekly  laboratory  period  is  part  of  the 
requirement  for  the  course. 
Prerequisite:  Ger.  lOOA  for  Ger.  lOOB  or 
equivalent. 
3  semester  hours  each 

42:200A  and  200B     Intermediate  German 

These  courses  are  designed  as  continuations 
of  German  lOOA  and  lOOB.  They  are  also 
oi>en  to  students  who  acquired  an  elemen- 
tary knowledge  of  German  in  high  school. 
In  the  course  stressing  reading  ability,  more 
difficult  German  in  various  subject  fields 
will  be  taken  up.  In  the  course  stressing  the 
four  aspects  of  the  language,  the  ability  to 
understand,  speak,  read,  and  write  German 


will  be  further  developed.  One  weekly  lab- 
oratory period  is  part  of  the  requirement 
for  the  courses. 

Prerequisite:  Ger.  lOOB  for  Ger.  200A  and 
Ger.  200A  for  Ger.  200B,  or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 


42:101  and  102     Advanced  German 

These  courses  continue  on  a  more  advanced 
level  the  work  of  the  intermediate  level. 
Prerequisite  is  successful  completion  of  Ger- 
man 200B  or  three,  preferably  four  years  of 
high  school  German.  Students  should  be  able 
to  follow  class  instruction  exclusively  in 
German,  to  speak  and  write  simple  idio- 
matic German  and  to  read  and  discuss  in- 
creasingly larger  assignments  of  literary 
German. 

Prerequisite:    Ger.    101    for    Ger.    102,    or 
equivalent. 
3  semester  hours  each 


**These  courses  may  be  waived  on  the  basis  of  previous  study  or  demonstrated  proficiency. 
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42:103 


Fundamentals  of  German 
Grammar 


TTiis  course  aims  at  giving  students  better 
control  of  the  structure  of  the  language  by 
oral  and  written  practice.  One  weekly  lab- 
oratory period  is  part  of  the  requirement 
for  the  courses. 
2  semester  hours 


German  prose  works  in  the  courses  Ger.  201 
and  Ger.  202.  Some  of  the  great  German 
novels  of  the  19th  and  20th  Centuries  will 
be  read  and  discussed  in  their  entirety  with 
emphasis  on  the  personal  and  stylistic  char- 
acteristics of  the  authors  and  of  the  literary 
period  which  they  represent. 
2  semester  hours 


42:105     Practice  in  Written  German 

The  course  is  open  to  students  who  have 
taken  German  grammar  103.  It  aims  to 
develop  further  their  mastery  of  the  use  of 
idiomatic  German. 

2  semester  hours 

42:201  and  202     Introduction  to  German 
Literature 

Prerequisite:  Successful  completion  of  Ger- 
man 102  or  equivalent  experience.  Empha- 
sis is  on  the  reading  and  interpretation  of 
standard  works  of  literature  from  the 
classical  period  to  the  present. 

3  semester  hours  each 


42:203 


German  Phonetics 


This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  students 
with  the  practical  applications  of  phonetic 
science  to  the  acquiring  and  teaching  of 
good  pronunciation.  The  understanding  and 
use  of  the  I.P.A.  is  practiced.  Problems  of 
articulation,  rhythm,  accentuation,  and  in- 
tonation are  studied. 

2  semester  hours 

42:301  and  302     German  Civilization 

Prerequisite:  Successful  completion  of  Ger- 
man 202  or  equivalent  experience.  Students 
are  expected  to  have  sufficient  command  of 
the  language  to  read  and  discuss  orally  and 
in  writing  considerable  amounts  of  material 
on  German  history,  folklore,  geography; 
problems  of  the  two  Germanys  of  today 
with  regard  to  politics  (re-unification),  the 
respective  political  and  educational  systems, 
cultural  trends,  etc. 

3  semester  hours  each 

42:303     Modern  German  Fiction 

This  course  aims  to  continue,  on  a  higher 
level  of  understanding,  the  work  done  on 


42:304     German  Literature  from  the 

Origins  to  the  Reformation  Period 

3  semester  hours 

42:305     German  Literature  from  the  16th 
to  the  18th  Century 

Both  of  these  courses,  though  to  be  taught 
independently  of  each  other  and  possibly  in 
alternate  years,  are  designed  to  round  out 
the  students'  survey  of  the  course  of  German 
literature.  Selected  works  of  the  old-high 
and  middle-high  German  period  as  well  as 
of  the  late  Middle  Ages  will  be  read  in 
modern  German  versions.  Selected  works 
from  the  16th  to  the  18th  Centuries  are  to 
awaken  the  students'  understanding  of  the 
trends  preceding  the  classical  period. 
3  semester  hours 

42:306     German  History,  A  Survey 

This  course  is  to  provide  the  background  of 
the  political,  economic,  and  intellectual  evo- 
lution without  which  much  of  German  lit- 
erature cannot  properly  be  understood  and 
appreciated. 
2  semester  hours 

42:308     Development  of  the  German 
Language 

This  course  is  designed  to  introduce  the 
students  to  the  background,  growth,  and 
structure  from  the  Indo-European  and  Ger- 
manic beginnings  to  the  language  as  spoken 
today. 
2  semester  hours 

42:312     Practice  in  Spoken  German 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  students  prac- 
tice in  conversation,  to  improve  their  fluency 
and  to  increase  their  active  vocabulary. 
2  semester  hours 
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42:401     Teaching  German  in  Secondary 
Schools 

This  course  surveys  the  aims,  objectives,  and 
methods  used  in  teaching  German  in  sec- 
ondary schools,  discusses  textbooks,  supple- 
mentary teaching  material,  the  language 
laboratory,  tests. 
3  semester  hours 


42:402     German  Grammar:  Applied 
Linguistics 

This  course  is  a  review  of  the  most  impor- 
tant structural  features  of  German,  with 
special  emphasis  on  those  areas  of  interfer- 
ence with  English  structure  which  present 
the  greatest  difficulties  to  the  student  of 
German. 
3  semester  hours 

42:404     A  Survey  of  the  Development  of 
German  Poetry 

This  course  aims  at  giving  students  a  view 
of  the  development  of  the  many  forms  of 
lyrical  and  epic  poetry.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  the  poetry  from  the  classical  pe- 
riod to  the  present,  but  wherever  necessary, 
the  evolution  of  forms,  like  the  sonnet  or 
the  ode,  will  be  historically  traced. 

2  semester  hours 

42:405     German  Drama  Since  Goethe 

Outstanding  plays  and  dramatists  from  the 
period  of  Goethe's  death  to  the  present  will 
be  read  and  discussed. 

3  semester  hours 


42:406     The  Age  of  Goethe 

2  semester  hours 

42:408     The  Age  of  Schiller 

These  courses,  though  to  be  taught  inde- 
pendently of  each  other  and  possibly  in 
alternate  years,  are  to  introduce  the  stu- 
dents more  thoroughly  and  intimately  than  it 
was  possible  in  42:201  and  42:202  to  the 
works,  lives,  and  continuing  importance  of 
the  two  classic  writers. 
2  semester  hours 

42:409     Senior  Seminar 

The  topics  to  be  chosen  for  this  senior  semi- 
nar might  deal  with  some  of  the  great 
writers,  like  Holderlin,  or  Buchner,  or  Kleist, 
who  are  apt  to  be  sidestepped  in  the  large 
survey  courses  because  they  stand  outside 
the  prevailing  trends  and  styles  of  their  own 
time. 
2  semester  hours 

42:410     Advanced  Composition 

This  course  is  designed  to  improve  the  stu- 
dent's   mastery    of    the    language    through 
written  and  oral  exercises. 
2  semester  hours 

42:411      Study  Abroad 

This  program  is  designed  to  give  teachers 
and   students  an  opportunity  to  gain  first- 
hand   knowledge    of   the    historical,    social, 
economic  and  cultural  life  of  Germany. 
Credit  by  evaluation 


SECOND  TEACHING   FIELD   IN   RUSSIAN 

45:100A  and  lOOB     Beginning  Russian 

This  course  stresses  the  acquisition  of  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  of 
Russian  grammar  and  pronunciation.  No 
previous  knowledge  of  Russian  is  required. 
There  will  be  classroom  and  language  lab- 
oratory work. 
3  semester  hours  each 

45:200A  and  200B     Intermediate  Russian 

This  course  is  primarily  a  continuation  of 
Russian  lOOB,  but  may  be  open  to  students 
who  have  similar  achievement  as  evidenced 


by    admittance    tests.    The    course    reviews 
Russian  grammar  and  pronunciation  in  de- 
tail and  gives  more  advanced  work  in  gen- 
eral conversation. 
3  semester  hours  each 

45:300A  and  300B     Advanced  Russian 

An  intensive  study  of  Russian  grammar, 
composition  and  translation  is  made  in  this 
course.  Assigned  research  in  areas  of  special 
interest  to  individual  students  will  be  made 
where  appropriate. 
3  semester  hours  each 
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45:301  A  and  301 B     Russian  Conversation 

In  this  course  the  emphasis  is  placed  ex- 
clusively on  the  acquisition  of  fluency  in 
oral  work.  There  will  be  extensive  use  of 
the  language  laboratory  as  well  as  practice 
in  the  classroom. 
2  semester  hours  each 

45:000     Russian  Culture  and  Civilization 

This  course  involves  a  survey  in  English  of 
the  history  of  Russian  literature  and  culture 


and  of  outstanding  aspects  of  Russian  civili- 
zation. No  knowledge  of  Russian  is  required 
and  the  course  may  be  taken  as  a  general 
humanities  elective. 
2  semester  hours 

45:302     Russian  Literature  (1790-1960) 

Lectures  and  required  readings  entirely  in 
Russian.  An  essay  in  Russian  on  a  literary 
theme  will  be  required  in  the  semester. 
2  semester  hours 


SECOND  TEACHING    FIELD   IN    RUSSIAN 


45:100A  and  lOOB 

45:200A  and  2008 

45:300A  and  300B 

45:301Aand301B 

45:000 

45:302 


Beginning  Russian''' 
Intermediate  Russian 
Advanced  Russian 
Russian  Conversation 
Russian  Culture  and  Civilization 
Russian  Literature 


Students  interested  in  a  second  teaching  field  in  Russian  must  take  at  least 
18  semester  hours  to  be  chosen  from  the  following  courses: 

The  foreign  language  requirement  for  Liberal  Arts  candidates  shall  be 
waived  for  any  foreign-born  students  whose  transcripts  show  that  they  have 
finished  a  secondary  school  education  in  their  native  language. 

Any  student  with  a  College  Board  score  of  600  or  more  in  any  foreign 
language  is  excused  from  the  foreign  language  requirement  for  Liberal  Arts 
candidates. 

Students  with  scores  as  listed  below  will  be  placed  in  the  courses  indicated: 
550-600— 200B 
500-550— 200A 
450-500— lOOB 

Students  with  scores  below  450  must  start  at  the  lOOA  level. 

A  student  who  does  not  present  a  College  Board  score  will  be  required  to 
take  a  placement  test  administered  by  the  Foreign  Language  department  prior  to 
registration. 

Foreign  Language  Majors,  in  teacher  education,  whose  native  language  is 
not  English,  are  required  to  demonstrate  proficiency  in  spoken  and  written  English. 
Those  who  do  not  demonstrate  such  proficiency  will  be  required  to  take  courses 
in  ESOL  (English  for  speakers  of  other  languages)  following  placement  by  the 
Linguistics  Department. 


♦This  course  may  be  waived  on  the  basis  of  previous  study  and  tested  proficiency. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  SPANISH 
Associate  Professors:  Rivera-Rivera 

Assistant  Professors:  Battista,  Chairman;  Barbeito,  Paul,  Prieto,  Rappoccio,  Susi 
Instructors:  Bollettino,  Farber 

SPANISH  MAJOR 

Required  Courses:  s.  hrs. 

46:101         Selected  readings  3 

46:102         Spanish  Literature  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  1700  3 

46:103         Spanish  Grammar  and  Composition  3 
46:201          Spanish- American  Literature  from  its  origins  to  18th  Century       3 

46:202         Spanish- American  Literature  of  the  19th  Century  3 

Total  Required  15 

**ELECTIVES:  A 

Spanish-American  Literature  s.  hrs. 

46:303         Spanish- American  Literature  of  the  20th  Century  3 

46:309         Spanish-American  Theater  3 

46:308         Contemporary  Short  Story  in  Latin  America  2 

46:310         Contemporary  Novel  in  Spanish- America  (after  1945)  2 

46:311         Representative  Poets  of  Spanish- America  2 

B 

Spanish   Literature  s.  hrs. 

46:203         Spanish  Poetry  from  its  origins  to  the  present  3 

46:204         Contemporary  Spanish  Prose  3 

46:301         El  Quijote  3 

46:302         The  Drama  of  the  Golden  Age  3 

46:304         Romanticism  in  Spain  2 

46:305         Modern  Spanish  Theater  2 

46:307         Realism  and  Naturalism  in  Spain  2 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that  Spanish  Majors  balance  their  choice  of 
electives  from  columns  A  and  B. 

Additional   Electives:  s.  hrs. 

46:105         Introduction  to  Spanish  Phonetics  2 

46:312*       Intensive  Spoken  Language  Practice  2 

46:314         The  Evolution  of  the  Spanish  Language  2 
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46:409         Senior  Seminar  2 

46:410         Advanced  Composition  2 

46:402         Spanish  Grammar:  Applied  Linguistics  3 
46:411*       Study  Abroad                                                   Credit  by  evaluation 
40:412         General  Linguistics  (Recommended  for  students  seeking 

teacher  certification)  2 

Total  Electives  Required  17 

Total  Credits  for  Majors  32 

Students  who  desire  teacher  certification  must  elect  the  following  courses: 

s.  hrs. 
46:105         Introduction  to  Spanish  Phonetics  2 

46:401         The  Teaching  of  Spanish  in  Secondary  Schools  3 

46:402         Spanish  Grammar:  Applied  Linguistics  3 

SPANISH  COURSES— 46:000 


46:100A  and  100B     Beginning  Spanish 

These  courses  are  designed  for  students  who 
desire  to  start  Spanish  in  college.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  training  of  the  students  to 
understand,  speak,  read,  and  write  the  lan- 
guage. Laboratory  work  is  part  of  the  re- 
quirements for  the  courses. 
Prerequisite:  Span.  lOOA  for  Span.  lOOB  or 
equivalent. 
3  semester  hours  each 

46:200A  and  200B     Intermediate  Spanish 

These  courses  which  form  a  continuation  of 
Span.  lOOA  and  lOOB  are  also  open  to  stu- 
dents who  wish  to  minor  in  Spanish  but 
lack  the  language  proficiency  necessary  for 
Span.  101,  102,  courses  designed  for  majors 
and  selected  minors. 

Prerequisite:    Span.    lOOB    for   Span.    200A 
and  Span.  200 A  for  Span.  200B,  or  equiv- 
alent. 
3  semester  hours  each 

46:101     Selected  Readings:  19th  and  20th 
Centuries 

Representative  works  of  the  Romantic  and 


Realistic  movements  and  from  the  Genera- 
tion of  98  to  the  present  are  read  and  dis- 
cussed in  class. 
3  semester  hours 

46:102     Spanish  Literature  from  the 
Middle  Ages  to  1700 

Representative  works  of  the  Middle  Ages, 

Renaissance  and  Baroque  periods  are  read 

and  discussed  in  class.  Special  attention  is 

given  to  the  development  of  the  different 

genre. 

3  semester  hours 

46:103     Spanish  Grammar  and 
Composition 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  students  an 
active  command  of  the  language  by  means 
of  oral  and  written  exercises,  accompanied 
by  a  thorough  review  of  the  grammar,  vo- 
cabulary, and  idioms.  Required  for  all  fresh- 
man majors  during  their  first  semester. 
(The  class  will  meet  four  times  a  week; 
one  of  them  in  the  Language  Lab.) 
3  semester  hours 


*  Departmental  permission  required. 
**  All  elective  courses  are  not  offered  every  year. 
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46:105     Introduction  to  Spanish 
Phonetics 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  an  advanced 
study  and  analysis  of  Spanish  phonetics. 
Skill  is  acquired  by  studying  the  manner 
and  place  of  articulation  and  by  imitation  of 
vernacular  models.  The  language  laboratory 
is  used  intensively  in  this  course. 

2  semester  hours 

46:201      History  and  Literature  of 

Spanish-America,  (16th-18th 
Centuries) 

For  appreciation  and  understanding  of  His- 
panic-America, the  works  of  representative 
authors  are  read  and  discussed  in  class. 

3  semester  hours 

46:202     History  and  Literature  of 

Spanish-America,  (19th  Century) 

For  appreciation  and  understanding  of  His- 
panic-America, the  works  of  representative 
authors  are  read  and  discussed  in  class.  The 
historical  movements  will  be  analyzed  in 
The  Light  of  Modem  History. 
3  semester  hours 

46:203     Spanish  Poetry  from  its  Origins 
to  the  Present 

The  development  of  Spanish  Poetry  from 
its  origins  to  the  present  is  studied.  This 
course  includes  study  of  different  literary 
movements,  of  the  versification  and  lan- 
guage of  poetry. 
3  semester  hours 

46:204     Contemporary  Spanish  Prose 

This  course  traces  the  literary  trends  in  the 
prose  of  recent  years.  Particular  attention  is 
devoted  to  the  Generation  of  98. 
3  semester  hours 

46:301      El  Quijote 

This  course  includes  an  intensive  study  of 
the   literary   and   social   background   of   El 
Quijote,  structure,  themes  and  style. 
3  semester  hours 


during  the  20th  Century,  through  the  reading 

and    discussion    of    representative    authors. 

This   course   is   a   requirement  for  Spanish 

majors. 

Prerequisites:  Spanish  201  and  202. 

3  semester  hours 

46:304     Romanticism  in  Spain 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  students 
with  the  literary  movement  of  the  first  part 
of  the  19th  century.  Representative  works 
of  the  Romanticism  are  studied  and  dis- 
cussed. 
2  semester  hours 

46:305     Modem  Spanish  Theater 

This  course  includes  an  analysis  of  char- 
acters, space,  and  time  in  contemporary 
Spanish  plays  and  their  relationship  to 
Spanish  life.  Works  of  Benavente,  Casona, 
Garcia  Lorca,  Lopez  Rubio,  Buero  Vallejo, 
and  Sastre  are  studied. 
2  semester  hours 

46:307     Realism  and  Naturalism  in  Spain 

The  most  representative  works  of  the  Real- 
ism  and   Naturalism   are   studied   and   dis- 
cussed  in   this   course.   Special   attention  is 
devoted  to  Benito  Perez  Galdos. 
2  semester  hours 

46:308     Romanticism  in  Spanish-America 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  students 
with  the  romantic  movement  in  Spanish 
America.  Representative  works  of  poets  and 
prose  writers  are  studied. 

2  semester  hours 

46:309     Spanish-American   Theater 

This  course  aims  at  acquainting  the  student 
with  the  development  of  the  Theater  in 
Spanish -America.  The  most  representative 
authors  of  each  epoch  will  be  read  and  ana- 
lyzed. 

3  semester  hours 


46:303     History  and  Literature  of 

Spanish-America,  (20th  Century) 

An  appreciation  and  understanding  of  Span- 
ish-American culture,  history,  and  literature 


46:310     Contemporary  Novel  in 

Spanish-America  (after  1945) 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  help  the  student 
understand    and    appreciate    the    trends    of 
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thought  in  Spanish-America  in  the  contem- 
porary period.  The  most  representative  au- 
thors will  be  read  and  discussed. 
2  semester  hours 

46:311     Representative  Poets  of 
Spanish-America 

The  most  representative  poets  of  the  Span- 
ish-American countries  will  be  read  and 
analyzed  with  a  view  to  understanding  their 
correlation  to  the  schools  of  poetry  in  the 
world  in  each  epoch. 
2  semester  hours 

46:312     Intensive  Practice  in  the  Spoken 
Language 

Practice  in  the  use  of  spoken  Spanish  through 
assigned  topics  and  participation  in  discus- 
sions about  daily  life  and  world  events.  The 
aim  is  to  give  students  an  opportunity  to 
acquire  an  adequate  vocabulary  and  compe- 
tence in  the  control  of  Spanish  as  an  instru- 
ment of  oral  expression.  To  be  offered  as  an 
elective  for  majors  and  also  for  other  stu- 
dents who  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
department.  Classes  to  be  limited  to  ten 
students. 
2  semester  hours 

46:314     The  Evolution  of  the  Spanish 
Language 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  the  Spanish 
language  from  its  origin  to  the  present  day, 
within  the  framework  of  other  neo-Latin 
languages.  The  course  will  particularly  stress 
the  phonological  and  structural  changes  that 
have  occurred  throughout  the  historical  de- 
velopment of  the  language  that  have  brought 
about  the  great  differences  between  present- 
day  Spanish  and  its  first  documentary  ap- 
pearance. 
2  semester  hours 


course  consists  of  readings  and  discussions, 
lesson  planning  and  demonstrations,  and  or- 
ganization  of  material   for   use   in   student 
teaching. 
3  semester  hours 

46:402     Spanish  Grammar:  Applied 
Linguistics 

This  course  is  a  review  of  the  most  impor- 
tant structural  features  of  Spanish,  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  those  areas  of  interference 
with  English  structure  which  present  the 
greatest  difficulties  to  the  student  of  Spanish. 
3  semester  hours 

46:403     The  Drama  of  the  Golden  Age 

The  most  representative  plays  of  Lope  de 
Vega,  Tirso  de  Molina,  Calderon  de  la 
Barca,  and  Ruiz  de  Alarcon  are  read  and 
analyzed  for  their  sources,  style  and  versifi- 
cation. 
3  semester  hours 

46:409     Senior  Seminar 

This  honors  seminar  course  will  deal  with 
selected  topics  from  the  great  currents  of 
Spanish  and  Spanish-American  literature, 
with  a  study  in  depth  of  literary  figures  of 
particular  significance.  Each  student  will  be 
assigned  a  research  paper  on  a  specific  au- 
thor. The  course  is  open  to  both  Liberal 
Arts  and  Teacher  Education  candidates. 
2  semester  hours 

46:410     Advanced  Composition 

This  course  is  designed  to  improve  the  stu- 
dent's mastery  of  the  language  through  writ- 
ten  and   oral   exercises   accompanied   by   a 
review  of  advanced  grammar. 
2  semester  hours 


46:401     The  Teaching  of  Spanish  in 
Secondary  Schools 

The  work  of  this  course  is  focused  on  such 
topics  as  the  following:  values  of  foreign 
language  teaching;  ultimate  and  immediate 
aims  in  foreign  language  teaching;  survey  of 
the  outstanding  methods,  pronunciation,  oral 
work,  reading,  grammar,  reviews,  realia,  ex- 
aminations, tests,  supervised  study,  etc.  The 


46:41 1     Study  Abroad 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  teachers  and 
students   an   opportunity   to   gain   first-hand 
knowledge    of    the    historical,    social,    eco- 
nomic, and  cultural  life  of  Spain. 
Credit  by  evaluation 


♦Except  for  Span.  401,  all  elective  courses 
are  not  offered  every  year. 
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SECOND  TEACHING   FIELD  IN   ITALIAN 


A  minimum  of  1 8  semester-hours  will  be  required  for  the  completion  of  the 
program  of  a  second  teaching  field  in  Italian  from  the  following: 

s.  hrs. 
6 
6 
3 
3 
6 
6 
3 
3 


49:101  and  102 
49- 100 A  and  lOOB 
49:200A 
49:200B 
49:201  and  202 
49:301  and  302 
49:303 
49:402 


Italian  Literature  from  the  Origins  to  the  Present 

Beginning  Italian* 

Intermediate  Italian  I 

Intermediate  Italian  II 

Italian  Humanism  and  Renaissance 

Italian  Literature  of  the  1 9th  and  20th  Centuries 

Dante  Seminar 

Italian  Grammar:  Applied  Linguistics 


ITALIAN   COURSES— 49:000 


49:100  A  and  100B     Beginning  Italian 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  with  no 
previous  knowledge  of  Italian  and  aims  at 
imparting  the  basic  foundation  in  the  lan- 
guage. Its  purpose  is  to  afford  the  required 
background  in  the  language  in  order  to  em- 
bark on  either  a  minor  or  concentration  in 
Italian.  Laboratory  work  is  part  of  the  re- 
quirements for  the  course. 
Prerequisite:  Italian  100 A  for  Italian  lOOB 
or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours  each 

49:101  and  102     Italian  Literature  from 
the  Origins  to  the  Present 

This  course  centers  on  a  survey  of  the  liter- 
ary currents  and  their  representative  authors 
and  works  with  consideration  of  the  impor- 
tance of  Italian  literature  in  the  development 
of  Western  thought.  Special  emphasis  will 
be  given  to  accurate  oral  and  written  ex- 
pression through  the  development  of  a  gen- 
eral critical  approach  to  literature;  The  first 
section  (101)  will  give  special  emphasis  to 
Dante's  works. 
3  semester  hours  each 

49:200  A  and  2008     Intermediate  Italian 

This   course   is   designed   for   students   who 
have  a  knowledge  of  the  Italian  language 


that  is  at  least  equivalent  to  two  years  of 
study  in  High-School  or  the  Beginning  Italian 
course.  Its  aim  is  to  strengthen  further  the 
four  language  skills,  i.e.  understanding, 
speaking,  reading  and  writing  through  an 
essentially  audio-lingual  approach.  Labora- 
tory work  is  part  of  the  requirements  for 
the  course. 

Prerequisite:  Italian  lOOB  for  Italian  200A 
and  Italian  200A  for  Italian  200B,  or  equiv- 
alent. 
3  semester  hours  each 


49:201  and  202     Italian  Humanism  and 
Renaissance 

The  aim  of  this  course  will  be  the  study  of 
the  literature  of  the  "Trecento"  with  special 
emphasis  on  Dante,  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio, 
as  well  as  the  main  artistic  and  literary 
trends  on  the  "Quattrocento"  and  "Cinque- 
cento."  The  course  will  center  around  im- 
portant selections  from  the  works  of  the 
chief  authors  of  the  epoch. 
3  semester  hours 

42:301  and  302     Italian  Literature  of  the 
19th  and  20th  Centuries 

This  course  will  include  studies  of  Italian 
Neo-Classicism,  Romanticism  and  Verism 
based  on  readings  from  Foscolo,  Leopardi, 
Manzoni,  Carducci,   Pascoli,  Verga,   D'An- 


♦These  courses  may  be  waived  on  the  basis  of  previous  study  or  demonstrated  proficiency. 
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nunzio  and  others.  It  will  also  focus  on  the 
main  trends  in  poetry,  drama  and  the  novels 
from  Pirandello  to  the  present  with  reading 
from  Saba,  Ungaretti,  Montale,  Quasimodo, 
Silone,  Moravia,  Pavese,  etc. 
3  semester  hours 


49:303     Dante  Seminar 

Medieval  thought  as  represented  in  Dante's 
works.  A  selection  of  readings  from  Vita 
Nuova,  De  Volgare  Eloquentia,  Convivium 


and    Divina    Commedia   will   be    read   and 
carefully  analyzed. 
3  semester  hours 

49:402     Italian  Grammar:  Applied 
Linguistics 

This  course  is  a  review  of  the  most  impor- 
tant structural  features  of  Italian,  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  those  areas  of  interference 
with  English  structure  which  present  the 
greatest  difficulties  to  the  student  of  Italian. 
3  semester  hours 


Photo  credit:  Keith  Giunta  '72 
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PHILOSOPHY  AND  RELIGION 

Associate  Professors:  Brantl,  Chairman;  Rich 
Assistant  Professor:  Streetman 
Instructors:  Bridges,  Carson,  Scott 

The  student  may  elect  (1)  a  major  in  Philosophy  and  Religion,  (2)  a 
minor  in  Philosophy  and  Religion,  (3)  a  minor  in  Philosophy,  or  (4)  a  minor  in 
Religion.  The  requirements  for  these  alternatives  are: 

Major  in  Philosophy  and  Religion 

Required  Courses:  s.  hrs. 

63:100         Introduction  to  Philosophy  3 

63:190         Introduction  to  Religion  3 

63:225         History  of  Philosophy  3 

63:270         History  of  Religion  3 

63:424S  or  Research  Seminar  in  Philosophical  Problems  3 

63:490S       Research  Seminar  in  Theological  Problems  3 

15 
Elective  Courses: 

Philosophy,  9  s.hrs.;  Religion,  9  s.  hrs.  18 

33 
Minor  in  Philosophy  and  Religion 
Required  Courses: 

63 :  100         Introduction  to  Philosophy  3 

63:190         Introduction  to  Religion  3 

63 :  225         History  of  Philosophy  3 

63 :  270         History  of  Religion  3 

12 
Elective  Courses: 

Philosophy,  3  s.  hrs.;  Religion,  3  s.  hrs.  6 

18 

Minor  in  Philosophy 

Required  Courses: 

63:100         Introduction  to  Philosophy  3 

63 :  225         History  of  Philosophy  3 

~  6 

Electives  in  Philosophy  12 

Is 
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Minor  in  Religion 

Required  Courses: 

63 : 1 90         Introduction  to  Religion 

63 :  270         History  of  Religion 

Elective  Courses  in  Religion 


6 
12 
T8 


The  student  has  the  further  option  of  selecting  10  additional  hours  of  elec- 
tive courses  from  Philosophy  and/ or  Religion  toward  a  major  in  Philosophy  and 
Religion. 

The  courses  in  Philosophy  and  Religion  may  also  be  taken  as: 

(a)  elective  courses  for  Arts  and  Sciences  majors 

(b)  elective  courses  for  the  Humanities  requirement  in  General  Education 

The  student  may  elect  any  course  under  the  300  level  without  prerequisites.  All 
other  courses  require  at  least  one  course  in  the  area  as  prerequisite. 


PHILOSOPHY— RELIGION  COURSES— 63:000 


Philosophy 

63:100     Introduction  to  Philosophy 

A  systematic  inquiry  into  the  nature,  scope, 

methods,  basic  problems  and  major  types  of 

philosophy. 

3  semester  hours 

63:202     Logic  and  Scientific  Method 

The  forms  of  deductive  and  inductive  argu- 
ment in  traditional  logic,  the  fundamentals 
of  modern  formal  logic,  and  the  basic  struc- 
tures of  scientific  inquiry. 
3  semester  hours 

63:203     Ethics 

An  examination  of  the  nature  of  ethical 
judgments,  the  meaning  of  moral  concepts, 
the  conditions  of  moral  responsibility  and 
the  methodological  presuppositions  of  ethical 
theories. 

3  semester  hours 

63:225     History  of  Philosophy 

An  introduction  to  the  historical  develop- 
ment   of   philosophical    thinking    from    the 


ancient    world    to    the    present,    the    major 
movements  and  representative  philosophers 
and  their  role  in  the  history  of  thought. 
3  semester  hours 

63:300     Epistemology 

An  inquiry  into  the  fundamental  philosoph- 
ical problems  of  knowledge,  the  scope  and 
limits  of  knowledge  and  a  critical  interpre- 
tation of  various  theories  of  knowledge. 
3  semester  hours 

63:330     Development  of  American 
Philosophy 

A  historical  introduction  to  major  American 
philosophical  movements  and  philosophers 
from  Jonathan  Edwards,  Emerson  and  the 
Transcendentalists,  through  the  "golden  age" 
of  Peirce,  James,  Royce  and  Dewey  to  con- 
temporary developments. 
3  semester  hours 

63:335     Contemporary  Philosophers 

An  introduction  to  the  major  philosophers 
and  philosophical  movements  in  the  twen- 
tieth century,  including  the  American  Prag- 
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matists,  Instrumentalists,  Positivists,  Logical 
Empiricists  and  Existentialists. 
3  semester  hours 

63:424S     Research  Seminar  in 

Philosophical  Problems 

The  method   of  philosophical   research  ex- 
plored in  relation  to  select  central  problems 
of  philosophy. 
3  semester  hours 

63:435     Oriental  Philosophy 

A  study  of  the  philosophical  questions  of 
ultimate  reality,  of  knowledge  and  of  ethics 
in  basic  writings  of  Indian,  Buddhist,  and 
Chinese  philosophers. 
3  semester  hours 

63:347-48  and  447-48     Independent 
Study  in  Philosophy 

Directed  independent  study  and  research  in 
philosophy.  Open  to  students  with  a  mini- 
mum of  3.0  Cum.   Ave.   in  at  least   9   se- 
mester hours  in  philosophy. 
3-12  semester  hours 

Religion 

63:190     Introduction  to  Religion 

An  introduction  to  the  basic  religious  ques- 
tions and  problems  of  mankind  and  to  the 
various  ways  in  which  men  have  given  intel- 
lectual, moral,  and  institutional  expression 
to  their  convictions. 
3  semester  hours 

63:250     Sacred  Literature  I 

An  introduction  to  the  sacred  literature  of 
the  major  living  world  religions. 
3  semester  hours 

63:265     Religion  and  Culture 

A  critical  analysis  of  the  interpedendence  of 
religion  and  culture  in  the  formulation  of 
ethical  values  in  the  Western  World. 
3  semester  hours 


63:270     History  of  Western  Religion 

A  survey  of  the  theological  and  ecclesiastical 
developments  of  the  major  living  religions 
of  the  western  world  with  an  emphasis  on 
Judaism  and  Christianity. 
3  semester  hours 

63:380     Creative  Theology 

An  examination  of  the  major  doctrines  of 
creative  faith  in  the  Judeo-Christian  tradi- 
tion. 
3  semester  hours 

63:385     Contemporary  Religious  Thought 

A  critical  analysis  of  the  current  trends  and 
issues  in  religious  thought  as  developed  in 
the  writings  of  contemporary  theologians. 
3  semester  hours 

63:475S     Oriental  Religions 

A   comparative   study   of  the   cultural   and 
theological  bases  for  the  faith  and  practice 
of  the  major  Eastern  religions — Buddhism, 
Confucianism,  Hinduism,  Islam,  Taoism, 
3  semester  hours 

63:4908     Research  Seminar  in 
Theological  Problems 

A  critical  examination  of  selected  traditional 
problems  in  theological  thought. 
3  semester  hours 

63:495     Depth  Psychology  and  Religion 

An  interdisciplinary  study  of  the  human 
predicament  and  of  the  proposed  alterna- 
tives to  individuation  and  salvation  of  man. 
3  semester  hours 

63:397-98  and  497-98     Independent 
Study  in  Religion 

Directed  independent  study  and  research  in 
religion.  Open  to  students  with  a  minimum 
of   3.0   Cum.   Ave.   in  at  least   9   semester 
hours  in  religion. 
3-12  semester  hours 
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SCHOOL  OF  MATHEMATICS  AND  SCIENCES 

Authorized  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  the  Spring  of  1969,  the  School  of 
Mathematics  and  Science  is  scheduled  to  be  in  operation  by  September  1,  1970.  It 
will  include  the  Department  of  Mathematics,  Department  of  Biology,  Department 
of  Chemistry,  and  the  Department  of  Physics  and  Earth  Sciences.  The  School  will 
concentrate  upon  the  basic  hberal  arts  programs  in  these  fields  and  continue  the 
outstanding  teacher  preparation  programs. 

The  School  will  be  housed  in  a  new  building  now  being  planned,  as  well  as 
continue  to  use  much  of  Finley  and  Mallory  Halls.  When  completed,  the  new  facility 
will  have  12  Biology  laboratories,  6  Chemistry  laboratories,  6  Earth  Science  labo- 
ratories, 4  Physical  Science  laboratories,  5  Physics  laboratories  and  20  classrooms 
or  lecture  rooms.  In  addition,  a  number  of  special  facilities  will  be  provided  such  as 
a  planetarium,  computer  center,  statistics  laboratory,  radio  station,  advanced  study 
laboratories,  independent  study  carrels,  faculty/ student  research  carrels,  conference 
rooms,  informal  lounge  and  a  "colloquium  center." 

DEPARTMENT  OF  BIOLOGY 

Professors :  Kuhnen,  Chairman;  Daniels 

Associate  Professor:  Koditschek 

Assistant  Professors:  Amy,  Asterita,  Kane,  Pai,  Sawits,  Shubeck 

Major  course  offerings  with  the  proper  selection  of  elective  courses  will  en- 
able the  student  to  prepare  for  graduate  work  in  the  major  field,  or  will  serve  as  a 
pre-professional  program  for  medicine,  dentistry  and  other  biology-related  fields. 
The  student  preferring  certification  to  teach  in  biology  can  obtain  it  by  fulfilling 
the  requirements  listed  under  "Professional  Sequence"  (see  page  53  of  catalog) 
and  "Supporting  Areas  for  Science  Certification"  (see  below). 

High  School  Background 

Freshman  courses  offered  for  the  biology  majors  assume  that  the  student 
has  been  exposed  to  biology,  chemistry  and  physics,  as  well  as  at  least  three  years 
of  college  preparatory  mathematics  in  high  school. 

Biology  Major 
Required  Courses:  s.  hrs. 

Math.  (choice  of  two:  50:115,  116,  215,  216,  315 

Mathematics  for  Biological  Science)  6 

82: 101,  102        General  Chemistry,  I,  II  8 
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Biology  Laboratory 
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Biology 
Laboratory 


8 1 : 1 02  General  Botany  II  4 

81:106  Basic  Biology  4 

81 :201  General  Zoology,  I  4 

20 

♦Required  Elective  Credits  (to  be  selected  from  the  following) 

101  General  Botany,  I  4 

202  General  Zoology,  II  4 

203  Introduction  to  Field  Biology  2 
301  Evolution  2 
311  Elementary  Microbiology  4 
402  Mammalian  Anatomy  and  Histology  4 

407  Comparative  Vertebrate  Embryology  4 

408  Biological  Science  Demonstration  4 

409  Human  Physiology  4 

410  Comp.  Anatomy  of  the  Vertebrata  4 

412  Genetics  2 

413  Economic  Botany  2 

414  Field  Ornithology  2 

415  Entomology  4 

416  Bacterial  Physiology  4 
419  Cell  Physiology  4 
422  Field  Studies  of  Flowering  Plants  4 

424  Morphology  of  Flowering  Plants  4 

425  Elementary  Plant  Physiology  4 

426  Marine  Biology  4 

427  Marine  Invertebrate  Zoology  4 

428  Marine  Botany  4 
430,  431       Biological  Oceanography  and  Limnology  I  &  II  2  ea. 
435  Hist.  &  Philosophy  of  Life  Science  2 

450  Research  Seminar  in  Biological  Literature  2 

45 1  Biology  Independent  Study — Credit  by  Arrangement 

452  Radiation  Biology  4 
460  Instrumentation  &  Techniques  for  Biological  Sciences  4 
406  Paleontology  4 


81 
81 
81 
81 
81 
81 
81 
81 
81 
81 
81 
81 
81 
81 
81 
81 
81 
81 
81 
81 
81 
81 
81 
81 
81 
81 
81 
81 
84 


Supporting  Areas  for  Science  Certification  1 8 

82: 101-2            (balance  of  2  s.  hrs.)  2 

82:230,  231       Organic  Chemistry,  I  &  II  8 

83 : 1 03-4            College  Physics,  I  &  II  8 


♦All  elective  courses  are  not  offered  every  year. 
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BIOLOGY  COURSES— 81:000 


81:100     Biological  Sciences 

The  organization  and  behavior  of  plants  and 
animals  are  treated  in  a  manner  devised  to 
develop  understanding  of  man's  structure 
and  behavior.  Mechanisms  of  heredity  and 
evolutionary  change  are  considered.  An 
understanding  of  how  a  balance  may  be 
achieved  among  living  things  is  developed 
to  show  desirable  land  use  and  good  agri- 
culture and  forest  practices.  Class  lectures 
and  discussions  are  supplemented  with 
slides,  moving  pictures,  laboratory  experi- 
ments, and  field  trips. 
4  semester  hours 

81:101  and  102     General  Botany  I  and  II 

These  courses  acquaint  the  student  with 
methods  and  tools  of  science  and  develop 
an  understanding  of  the  importance  of  plants 
to  mankind.  Morphology  and  physiology  of 
the  cell  and  of  the  plant  as  a  whole  are 
considered  first.  A  survey  of  the  plant  king- 
dom with  emphasis  on  evolutionary  trends 
and  economic  importance  follows. 
4  semester  hours  each 

81:103  and  104     General  Biology  I  and  II 

This  course  presents  a  modern  unified  ap- 
proach to  the  functional  biological  systems 
common  to  plants  and  animals.  These  sys- 
tems are  explored  from  the  standpoint  of 
comparative  evolutionary  development  of 
structure  and  function,  as  well  as  physical 
chemical  and  ecological  forces  germane  to 
the  proper  functioning  of  these  systems. 
There  will  be  lectures,  recitations,  labora- 
tory, demonstrations  and  field  trips. 
4  semester  hours  each 

81:105     College  Biology 

A  brief  introduction  to  the  biochemistry  of 
carbohydrates,  fats,  proteins,  and  nucleic 
acids  is  followed  by  the  study  of  cellular 
organization.  This  essential  background  be- 
comes the  basis  for  understanding  metabo- 
lism, responsiveness,  reproduction,  evolution 
and  ecology.  The  panorama  of  biology  is 
examined  to  reveal  the  similarities  and  di- 
versities in  the  plant  and  animal  world,  and 
to  give  insight  into  the  problems  of  human 


survival.  Primarily  for  Chemistry  and  Phys- 
ics majors. 
4  semester  hours 

81:106     Basic  Biology 

Universal  aspects  and  concepts  underlying 
all  of  the  specializations  of  biology.  The 
course  aims  at  introducing  the  broad,  com- 
mon denominator  bases  of  life,  such  as 
cellular  components  and  mechanisms  (cell 
biology),  transmission  of  characteristics 
(genetics),  dynamics  of  temporal  change  of 
life  (evolution),  and  interrelations  of  life 
forms  to  each  other  and  their  material  en- 
vironment (ecology). 
4  semester  hours 

81:201  and  202     General  Zoology  I  and  II 

The  animal  kingdom  is  considered  with  a 
broad  approach.  The  first  semester  is  de- 
voted to  the  invertebrates,  while  the  chor- 
dates,  genetics,  embryology,  development 
mechanics  and  evolutionary  theory  are  con- 
sidered in  the  second  semester.  Unifying 
principles  are  developed  with  stress  on  form 
and  function  within  the  framework  of  evo- 
lutionary theory.  Man's  place  in  the  universe 
is  investigated. 
4  semester  hours  each 


81:203     Introduction  to  Field  Biology 

In  this  course,  the  student  lives  for  ten  days 
at  the  New  Jersey  State  School  of  Conser- 
vation in  the  Stokes  State  Forest  where  he 
has  the  outdoors  as  his  laboratory.  Field 
trips  are  made  to  various  types  of  habitats 
in  order  to  acquire  an  understanding  of  the 
meaning  and  significance  of  a  "dynamically 
balanced  outdoor  society."  What  occurs 
when  this  "balance"  is  disturbed  is  observed. 
Taxonomy,  ecology,  and  conservation  are 
stressed  during  the  concentrated  period  of 
outdoor  living. 
2  semester  hours 


81:212     Genetics  for  the  Layman 

This  lecture  course  explores  the  relation  of 
genetic  knowledge  to  human  affairs.  In- 
cluded will  be  the  history  of  genetics,  mod- 
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ern  modification  of  Mendelian  principles, 
the  nature  and  expression  of  the  genome, 
mutation,  mutagenic  agents  and  environ- 
mental controls.  Student  awareness  of  the 
responsibility  of  society  to  genetic  advances 
will  be  stressed. 

2  semester  hours 

81:270     Applied  Microbiology 

Microbiological  concepts  and  techniques  ap- 
plicable to  food  and  dairy  sanitation,  water, 
air  pollution,  sewerage  and  other  environ- 
mental problems  will  be  developed.  Specific 
assay  methods  pertinent  to  industrial  tech- 
nology will  be  stressed  in  relation  to  the 
vocational  interests  of  the  students. 
Prerequisites:  One  year  of  chemistry  or 
equivalent. 

3  semester  hours 

81:274  and  275     Mammalian  Anatomy 
and  Physiology  I  and  II 

A  year  course  that  covers  the  anatomy  of 
tissues  and  organ  systems  in  the  human 
organism.  Lecture  material  includes  the 
skeletal,  muscular,  nervous,  circulatory,  di- 
gestive, endocrine,  integumentary,  and  re- 
lated systems.  It  is  intended  that  the  student 
acquire  a  command  of  anatomical  and  phys- 
iological knowledge  such  that  he  is  able  to 
understand  the  homeostatic  mechanisms  at 
work  and  encountered  in  the  teaching  of 
physical  education  and  hygiene.  In  addition 
to  the  dissection  of  the  cat,  the  student  is 
also  directly  involved  in  the  physiological 
investigations  of  all  the  systems  of  the  body. 
3  semester  hours  each 

81:287     Human  Biology 

The  course  is  designed  for  home  economics 
majors.  Body  structure,  functioning  of  parts, 
how  that  functioning  affects  human  behavior 
are  considered.  Primary  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  physiology  rather  than  morphology 
and  upon  the  maintenance  of  good  health 
of  the  individual  and  of  the  community. 
3  semester  hours 

81:301      Evolution 

Theories  of  biological  variation,  race  and 
species  formation.  The  development  of  some 


of  the   major  animal  and  plant  groups  in 

time  and  space. 

Prerequisites:  Zoology  and/or  Botany. 

2  semester  hours 

81:311      Elementary  Microbiology 

This  is  a  study  of  bacteria,  yeast,  molds  and 
other  microorganisms  in  relation  to  modem 
biological  concepts  and  the  welfare  of  man. 
Laboratory  techniques  in  microbiology  are 
stressed  including  standard  aseptic  methods, 
media  preparation,  isolation,  identification 
and  maintenance  of  pure  cultures,  examina- 
tion of  water,  food,  sewage,  etc. 
Prerequisites:  General  Biology,  General 
Chemistry. 
4  semester  hours 

81:402     Mammalian  Anatomy  and 
Histology 

The  lectures  in  this  course  explore  the  major 
mammalian  body  systems  and  their  com- 
ponent tissues.  The  laboratories  involve  a 
thorough  dissection  of  a  representative  mam- 
mal. Mammalian  organs  and  tissues  are 
studied  by  means  of  prepared  slides.  Human 
anatomy  and  histology  are  stressed  where 
appropriate.  This  course  aims  at  preparing 
a  student  for  the  study  of  mammalian 
physiology. 

Prerequisite:  A  course  in  vertebrate  zoology. 
4  semester  hours 

81:407     Comparative  Vertebrate 
Embryology 

A  broad  study  of  developmental  anatomy 
is  made  with  work  on  fish,  amphibian,  rep- 
tilian bird  and  mammalian  embryos.  The 
student  makes  slides  of  chick  embryos.  The 
modern  experimental  approach  to  embryol- 
ogy is  reviewed  and  implications  of  a  ge- 
netic nature  are  explored. 
Prerequisite:  8  s.  hrs.  of  work  in  zoology. 
4  semester  hours 

81:408     Biological  Science 
Demonstrations 

The  opportunity  is  given  to  gain  experience 
in  the  use  of  equipment,  supplies,  and  teach- 
ing aids  so  essential  to  the  operation  of  a 
successful  laboratory  and  class.  Emphasis 
is  also  placed  upon  the  collecting  and  pre- 
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serving  of  plant  and  animal  material.  The 
laboratory  is  devoted  to  the  working  out  of 
individual  and  group  experiments  and  dem- 
onstrations. A  considerable  library  of  tech- 
niques is  developed. 

Prerequisite:   8  s.  hrs.  in  zoology  and  4  s. 
hrs.  in  botany. 
4  semester  hours 

81:409     Human  Physiology 

A  study  of  cellular  and  general  physiology, 
based  upon  previous  study  of  mammalian 
anatomy  and  histology.  Laboratory  sessions 
emphasize  human  aspects  of  physiology  with 
classical  and  modern  electronic  techniques. 
Prerequisite :  A  course  in  vertebrate  anatomy 
or  81:402. 
4  semester  hours 


81:410     Comparative  Anatomy  of  the 
Vertebrates 

Representative  members  of  the  phylum  chor- 
data  are  studied  by  means  of  dissections 
and  demonstrations.  The  prochordata  are 
considered  briefly.  Fundamental  principles 
of  taxonomy,  anatomy,  physiology,  and 
ecology  are  reviewed  and  amplified.  This 
course  should  enrich  the  background  of 
those  interested  in  vertebrate  forms  and  be 
of  value  for  those  interested  in  man  and  his 
place  in  the  world. 

Prerequisite:  8  s.  hrs.  of  work  in  zoology. 
4  semester  hours 

81:412     Genetics 

This  lecture  course  presents  the  principles 
of  heredity  and  variation.  Concepts  of  the 
genetic  code,  mutation,  gene  expression  and 
control  are  explored  in  relation  to  the  wel- 
fare of  man. 

Prerequisites:  One  year  of  biology  and  one 
year  of  chemistry. 
2  semester  hours 

81:413     Economic  Botany 

The  consideration  of  the  importance  of 
plants  and  plant  life  to  the  world  in  general 
and  to  man  in  particular  is  the  principal 
aim  of  this  course.  The  economic  impor- 
tance  of   bacteria,   fungi,   and   other   lower 


plants  is  considered,  as  well  as  that  of  the 

seed  plants. 

2  semester  hours 

81:414     Field  Ornithology 

New  Jersey  is  one  of  the  best  areas  in  the 
East  for  the  study  of  birds.  On  the  Mont- 
clair  campus  alone,  over  130  species  have 
been  observed.  This  course  deals  primarily 
with  the  identification  and  natural  history 
of  birds.  A  variety  of  habitats  is  visited  so 
that  one  may  become  acquainted  with  the 
habits  and  requirements  of  this  unusually 
well-adapted  vertebrate  type. 
Prerequisite:  A  year  of  biology  or  the 
equivalent. 
2  semester  hours 

81:415     Entomology 

The  major  emphasis  is  on  understanding 
basic  principles  which  are  of  physiological 
and  ecological  significance.  A  survey  is  made 
of  the  common  insect  families  and  experi- 
ence is  given  in  identifying  major  orders  and 
families.  Attention  is  given  to  insects  as 
economic  pests  and  as  vectors  of  disease. 
Laboratory  work  includes  a  study  of  gross 
and  microscopic  morphology,  and  identifica- 
tion of  major  groups  of  insects  by  the  use 
of  keys. 

Prerequisites:   81:201  and  202. 
4  semester  hours 

81:416     Bacterial  Physiology 

Bacterial  structure  and  function  are  ex- 
amined in  detail  to  demonstrate  modem 
concepts  in  biology.  Type  organisms  are 
studied  to  demonstrate  autotrophy,  hetero- 
trophy,  phototrophy,  symbiosis,  antibrosis 
and  other  ecological  phenomena.  Labora- 
tory experiments  in  bacterial  metabolism, 
genetics  and  bacteriophage  develop  ad- 
vanced techniques. 

Prerequisites:  Microbiology,  Organic  Chem- 
istry, Cell  Physiology  and /or  Biochemistry 
are  desirable. 
4  semester  hours 

81:417-418     Modern  Biology  I  and  II 

This  course  meets  the  needs  of  in-service 
teachers  who  require  training  in  the  new 
approaches  to  biological  knowledge.  Cellu- 
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lar  biology,  biochemistry,  evolution  and 
genetics  and  the  plant  and  animal  commu- 
nity comprise  the  five  general  areas  to  be 
stressed.  Specialists  present  the  data  and 
indicate  the  implications  for  man.  Visiting 
lectures  and  field  trips  contribute  to  the 
experiences  of  the  students.  All  participants 
must  be  in-service  biology  teachers  in  a 
secondary  school. 
4  semester  hours  each 


81:419     Cell  Physiology 

The  basic  phenomena  of  permeability,  con- 
tractility, excitability,  organization  of  mem- 
brane systems,  mechanisms  of  genetic  con- 
trol and  protein  synthesis  will  be  compared 
in  the  procaryotic  and  eucaryotic  cell.  Op- 
portunity will  be  given  to  use  some  of  the 
specialized  instruments  designed  to  investi- 
gate cells  and  subcellular  components. 
Prerequisites:  81:409  and  Organic  Chemis- 
try. 
4  semester  hours 


81:422     Field  Studies  of  Flowering  Plants 

The  emphasis  in  this  course  is  placed  upon 
the  methods  of  identification  of  higher 
plants  and  the  ecological  factors  affecting 
the  growth  and  development  of  these  plants. 
Plants  in  their  winter  conditions  are  studied 
first.  As  the  season  progresses,  the  emphasis 
changes  from  woody  to  herbaceous  forms. 
Field  trips  are  taken  to  a  variety  of  plant 
communities  throughout  the  state. 
Prerequisite:  General  Botany. 
4  semester  hours 


81:424     Morphology  of  Flowering  Plants 

This  will  be  an  examination  of  the  structure 
of  flowering  plants  with  greatest  emphasis 
being  placed  upon  variation  in  floral  mor- 
phology. Adaptations,  family  relationships, 
evolutionary  development,  and  some  tax- 
onomy will  be  considered  also. 
Prerequisite:  General  Botany. 
4  semester  hours 


81:420     Field  Studies  In  Science: 
Biological  (80:412) 

Extensive  instruction  in  the  identification 
and  natural  history  of  fauna  and  flora  is 
given  in  this  course.  Students  examine  the 
ecology  of  plant  and  animal  communities 
(terrestrial  and  aquatic)  and  relate  such 
communities  with  man's  use  of  natural  re- 
sources. The  relation  of  field  activities  to 
present  school  curricula  is  considered.  No 
previous  science  courses  are  required. 
2  semester  hours 


81:421     Problems  in  Field  Studies  in 
Biology  (80:411) 

In  this  course  each  student  selects  a  phase 
of  field  science  in  which  he  does  advanced 
research  under  the  guidance  of  the  instruc- 
tor. Plant  ecology,  bird-life,  pond  life,  fungi, 
tree  diseases,  and  insect  life  are  a  few  of 
the  areas  from  which  the  student  may 
choose. 

Prerequisites:   80:420,  Field  Studies  in  Sci- 
ence:   Biological,  or  its  equivalent,  plus  at 
least   12  s.  hrs.  of  biology. 
2  semester  hours 


81:425     Elementary  Plant  Physiology 

This  introductory  course  will  consider  the 
major  physiological  processes  of  the  flower- 
ing plant.  Topics  surveyed  in  this  course 
include  growth,  metabolism,  photosynthesis, 
respiration,  water  relations,  and  mineral  nu- 
trition. 

Prerequisites:   General  Botany  and  Organic 
Chemistry. 
4  semester  hours 


81:426     Marine  Biology 

A  study  of  the  interrelations  of  marine 
animals  and  plants  with  their  environment 
including  zonation  due  to  salinity,  tempera- 
ture, light,  oxygen,  dissolved  substances,  etc. 
Topics  such  as  primary  production,  symbi- 
osis, predation,  energy  flow  and  ecosystems 
will  also  be  discussed.  Field  work  will  in- 
volve studies  on  the  continental  shelf  as 
well  as  estuarine  environments.  Offered  at 
the  site  of  the  New  Jersey  Marine  Sciences 
Consortium. 

Prerequisite:  General  Chemistry  and  Gen- 
eral Biology  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
4  semester  hours 
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81:427     Marine  Invertebrate  Zoology 

A  study  of  the  invertebrates  living  in  the 
marine  realm  with  emphasis  on  the  inter- 
relations of  these  animals  to  their  particular 
environment.  Field  work  will  include  studies 
of  the  pelagic  and  benthonic  forms  associ- 
ated with  estuaries  and  the  continental  shelf. 
Also  offered  at  the  site  of  the  New  Jersey 
Marine  Sciences  Consortium. 
Prerequisite:  General  Zoology  or  the  per- 
mission of  the  instructor. 
4  semester  hours 


81:428     Marine  Botany 

An  introduction  to  the  structure,  systematics, 
physiology  and  ecology  of  algae  and  meta- 
phyta  of  the  marine  environment.  Emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  the  flora  of  the  estuary 
and  tidal  marsh.  Biology  of  the  associated 
phytoplankton  will  be  studied.  Also  offered 
at  the  site  of  the  New  Jersey  Marine  Sci- 
ences Consortium. 

Prerequisite:  General  Botany  or  pennission 
of  the  instructor. 
4  semester  hours 


81:430-431     Biological  Oceanography  and 
Limnology  I  and  II 

A  study  of  the  principles  and  techniques  used 
in  the  study  of  both  fresh  and  salt  water 
bodies.  Biological  processes  within  the  water 
bodies  are  considered.  Field  work  will  be 
done  on  local  bodies  of  water. 
Prerequisites:  Geology  and  General  Chemis- 
try. 
2  semester  hours  each 


81:435     History  and  Philosophy  of  the 
Life  Sciences 

An  historical  survey  of  the  major  trends  in 
the  development  of  scientific  thought,  as- 
sessing the  contributions  of  India,  Mesopo- 
tamia, Egypt,  Greece,  Rome,  Islam,  the 
Middle  Ages  and  the  western  world.  Phi- 
losophy and  cultural  advances  will  be  con- 
sidered as  they  shape  biological  thought 
resulting  in  the  union  of  Physics,  Chemistry 
and  Biology  of  modern  times. 
2  semester  hours 


81:450     Research  Seminar  in  Biological 
Literature 

Each  student  will  survey  biological  literature 
pertinent  to  a  specific  problem  under  the 
guidance  of  a  sponsor.  A  comprehensive  re- 
port will  be  required.  Emphasis  will  be  on 
current  research. 

Prerequisites:  Open  to  Biology  majors  with 
approval  of  the  Department  Chairman. 
2  semester  hours 

81:451      Biology  Independent  Study 

Under  the  guidance  of  a  sponsor,  students 
will  investigate  individual  problems  of  ap- 
propriate scope.  This  investigation  should 
be  related  to  a  topic  explored  in  81:450.  A 
written  and/ or  oral  report  is  to  be  presented 
and  defended. 

Prerequisites:   81:450  or  concurrent  enroll- 
ment. Approval  by  the  Department  Chair- 
man. 
Credit  by  Arrangement 

81:452     Radiation  Biology 

This  course  is  designed  to  develop  the  atomic 
theory  as  it  affects  the  study  of  the  living 
organism.  Classroom  and  laboratory  ma- 
terial will  serve  to  develop  skills  in  the  use 
of  measuring  devices  and  in  observing  radi- 
ation phenomena.  The  student  will  apply 
this  knowledge  and  training  in  a  series  of 
experiments  using  in  vitro,  metabolic  and 
in  vivo  measurement. 
Prerequisite :  Organic  Chemistry. 
4  semester  hours 

81:460     Instrumentation  and  Techniques 
for  Biological  Sciences 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  students 
with  modem  analytical  and  research  tools 
in  biology  such  as  manometry,  electrophor- 
esis chromatography,  microbial  batch  growth 
and  assay  techniques,  radioisotope  methods, 
microscopic  techniques  and  evaluation  of 
experimental  design  and  data. 
Prerequisites:  General  Physics,  Organic 
Chemistry,  at  least  two  years  of  Biology. 
Analytical  Chemistry  or  Biochemistry  is  de- 
sirable. 
4  semester  hours 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  CHEMISTRY 

Professors :  Gawley,  Chairman;  Becker 

Associate  Professors:  Flynn,  Garik,  Placek,  Wilson,  Zabady 

Assistant  Professors :  Ewart,  Fink,  Gallopo 

Assistant  Professors  II:  Awadallah 

The  department  offers  a  major  program  in  the  field  of  chemistry.  One  pro- 
gram is  available  for  chemistry  majors,  another  for  the  preparation  of  chemistry 
teachers.  The  teacher-education  program  differs  little  in  content  from  the  chemistry 
major  in  the  arts  and  sciences  program. 

A  student  wishing  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Committee  on  Profes- 
sional Training  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  should  enroll  in  all  of  the  courses 
starred  (*)  in  the  list  below,  as  well  as  in  two  additional  advanced  courses  from 
the  Elective  Credit  List. 

Major  course  offerings,  with  the  proper  selection  of  elective  courses,  will 
enable  the  student  to  prepare  for  graduate  work  in  the  field,  or  will  serve  as  a  pre- 
professional  program  for  medicine,  dentistry  and  other  science-related  fields. 

Those  interested  in  teacher  certification  should  follow  the  professional  se- 
quence as  outlined  on  page  61.  Additional  courses  in  the  related  science  fields 
required  for  a  State  of  New  Jersey  Science  7-12  Secondary  Certificate  are  as  follows: 

s.  hrs. 
81:105  College  Biology  4 

83 :  101  and  102         General  Physics  I  and  II  8 

83:201  Electricity  and  Magnetism  4 

HIGH   SCHOOL  BACKGROUND 

The  curriculum  designed  for  the  chemistry  major  assumes  that  the  student 
has  been  exposed  to  biology,  chemistry  and  physics,  as  well  as  four  years  of  high 
school  college  preparatory  mathematics.  Those  students  having  only  three  years  of 
mathematics  will  be  required  to  take  Math  115. 

CHEMISTRY  MAJOR 
Required: 

Four  Semesters  From:  s.  hrs. 

50:115  Introductory  Mathematical  Analysis 

50:116-215-216        Calculus  A,  B,  C 

50:315  Applied  Differential  Equations  12 

82:101-102  *  General  Chemistry  I,  II  8 

82 : 230-23 1  *Organic  Chemistry  I,  II  8 

82:340-341  *  Physical  Chemistry  I,  II  8 
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Required  Major  Elective  Credits  to  be  selected  from  among  the  following: 

82:310-311  ^Quantitative  Analysis  I,  II  8 

82:410  Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis  4 

82:420  *  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry  4 

82:430  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry  3 

82:435  Biochemistry  4 

82:440  Atomic  Structure  and  Bonding  2 

82:450  Research  Seminar  in  Chemical  Literature  2 

82:451  Individual  Laboratory  Research  in  Chemistry  (By  Arr.) 

82:460  Industrial  Chemistry  4 

82:465  Introduction  to  Radiochemistry  2 


CHEMISTRY  COURSES— 82:000 


82:100     Introductory  Chemistry 

A  non-laboratory  survey  course  in  modern 
chemistry  for  non-science  majors. 
Prerequisite:  None. 

3  semester  hours 

82:101  and  102     General  Chemistry 
I  and  II 

These  courses  provide  opportunity  for  mas- 
tering the  fundamentals  of  chemistry,  for 
understanding  the  numerous  and  far-reach- 
ing effects  of  contributions  of  chemistry  to 
modern  living,  for  training  in  scientific 
method,  for  developing  facility  in  taking 
and  utilizing  laboratory  notes,  and  for  learn- 
ing to  use  standard  reference  books.  A 
major  portion  of  the  laboratory  work  in 
the  second  semester  is  qualitative  analysis. 

4  semester  hours  each 

82:107  and  108     College  Chemistry 
I  and  II 

These  courses  provide  an  opportunity  for 
students  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
major  principles  of  chemistry.  The  first  se- 
mester deals  with  topics  selected  from  the 
field  of  inorganic  chemistry.  The  second 
semester  deals  with  the  fundamentals  of 
organic  chemistry  and  biochemistry.  Class 
discussions,  reference  work  and  laboratory 
attempt  to  show  the  importance  of  chem- 
istry. 
3  semester  hours  each 


82:230  and  231     Organic  Chemistry 
land  II 

The  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  chemis- 
try of  carbon  compounds,  primarily  the 
aliphatic  and  aromatic  series.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  modern  concepts  of  organic 
chemistry,  i.e.,  theories  and  mechanisms  of 
organic  reactions.  The  laboratory  work  deals 
with  the  preparation,  isolation  and  identifi- 
cation of  typical  compounds  as  well  as  a 
study  of  their  reactions. 
Prerequisite:  General  Chemistry. 
4  semester  hours  each 

82:310  and  311     Quantitative  Analysis 
I  and  II 

The  work  of  the  first  semester  includes 
theory  and  laboratory  experimentation  on 
methods  of  analysis,  acidimetry-alkalimetry, 
gravimetric  and  redox  methods.  The  second 
semester  emphasizes  instrumental  methods 
including:  potentiometry,  conduotimetry, 
polarography,  colorimetric  methods,  electro- 
deposition  and  compleximetric  techniques. 
Prerequisite:  General  Chemistry. 
4  semester  hours  each 

82:340  and  341     Physical  Chemistry 
I  and  II 

The  first  half  of  the  year's  work  in  physical 
chemistry  deals  with  gases,  liquids,  crystals, 
physical  properties  and  electrolytes,  colloids, 
thermochemistry  and  homogeneous  and  het- 
erogeneous equilibria. 
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The  second  half  of  the  year's  work  deals 
with  electrical  conductance,  electrolytic 
equilibrium,  electromotive  forces,  electrol- 
ysis, polarization,  chemical  kinetics,  photo- 
chemical reactions,  atomic  structure,  mole- 
cular structure  and  radioactivity. 
Prerequisite:  General  Chemistry,  Quantative 
Analysis,  and  General  Physics. 
4  semester  hours  each 

82:410     Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis 

This  course  extends  the  methods  of  analysis 
in  Chem.  311.  Topics  include  Absorption 
and  Emission  Spectroscopy,  Photometry, 
NMR,  ESR,  GC,  Thermoanalytical  Methods, 
Polarography,  Amperometric  Methods  and 
a  discussion  of  automatic  analysis.  Labo- 
ratory experiments  are  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  students. 

Prerequisites:  General  Physics,  and  one  se- 
mester of  Quantitative  Analysis. 
4  semester  hours 

82:420     Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry 

This  course  offers  opportunity  for  intensive 
and  systematic  study  of  the  elements  in  the 
light  of  the  periodic  classification.  Selected 
theories  and  principles  of  inorganic  chemis- 
try and  some  of  their  applications  are  studied 
in  detail.  A  study  is  made  of  types  of  com- 
pounds. Directed  use  of  chemical  literature 
is  an  important  part  of  this  course.  Indivi- 
dual experimental  work  in  the  laboratory 
consists  chiefly  of  preparation  and  purifica- 
tion of  inorganic  compounds  and  testing  for 
impurities  in  the  products. 
Prerequisite:  General  Chemistry. 
4  semester  hours 

82:430     Advanced  Organic  Chemistry 

The  modern  structural  and  electronic  theory 
which  form  the  basis  of  organic  chemistry 
is  considered  in  depth.  Physical  organic 
methods  are  utilized  wherever  appropriate. 
Prerequisite:  One  year  Organic  Chemistry. 
3  semester  hours 

82:435     Biochemistry 

In  this  course  a  study  is  made  of  the  com- 
position of  living  organisms,  their  nutritional 
requirements,  their  mechanism  for  promot- 
ing   and    regulating    chemical    action,    and 


their    metaboHsm    of    foods.    A    laboratory 
study  is  made  of  the  components  of  foods, 
enzyme    action,    isolation   of   proteins,    etc. 
Prerequisite:  Organic  Chemistry. 
4  semester  hours 

82:440     Atomic  Structure  and  Bonding 

This  is  a  course  designed  to  familiarize  the 
student  with  the  modern  concepts  of  the 
structure  of  matter.  Topics  treated  include 
quantum  numbers  and  relation  to  periodicity, 
Ionic,  Covalent  and  Metallic  Bonding,  and 
a  survey  of  the  weak  chemical  bonds. 
Prerequisites:  General  Chemistry  and  Gen- 
eral Physics. 
2  semester  hours 

82:450     Research  Seminar  in  Chemical 
Literature 

Each  student  under  the  guidance  of  a  spon- 
sor is  to  select  a  limited  specific  problem  in 
chemistry  and  to  make  an  extensive  research 
of  the  literature  related  to  the  problem.  The 
study  is  to  be  made  with  depth  and  pre- 
sented in  a  research  report. 
Prerequisite:  24  semester  hours  in  chemistry 
and  the  recommendation  of  the  student's 
academic  advisor. 
2  semester  hours 

82:451      Individual  Laboratory  Research 
in  Chemistry 

Each  student  under  the  guidance  of  a  spon- 
sor is  to  conduct  individual  laboratory  re- 
search on  a  specific  problem  in  chemistry. 
The  study  is  to  be  performed  based  upon 
the  problem  selected  in  the  course  Chem. 
450.  A  written  report  of  the  laboratory  re- 
search is  to  be  presented. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  450. 
Credit  by  arrangement 

82:460     Industrial  Chemistry 

A  survey  is  made  of  the  chemical  industry 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  by  lectures,  re- 
ports and  plant  trips.  The  content  stresses 
the  importance  and  the  characteristics  of 
chemical  industry,  unit  operations,  controls 
used,  organization  for  research,  employment 
and  economics  of  the  chemical  industry. 
Prerequisite:  Organic  Chemistry. 
4  semester  hours 
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82:465     introduction  to  Radiochemistry 

This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  use  of 
radioisotopes  in  chemistry.  This  course  con- 
sists of  lecture  and  laboratory  work  which 
covers  such  topics  as  detection  instruments, 
counting     techniques,    sample    preparation. 


radiochemical  separations  by  co-precipita- 
tion, chelation,  and  ion-exchange  techniques. 
Prerequisites:  General  Chemistry,  General 
Physics  or  special  permission  of  the  in- 
structor. 
2  r^emester  hours 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS 

Professors:  Clifford,  Chairman;  Maletsky,  Sobel 

Associate  Professors :  Koellner,  Merf eld,  Westphal 

Assistant  Professors:  Anderson,  Carroll,  Chai,  Demetropoulos,  Flaspohler, 

Garfunkel,  Gottschall,  Lacatena,  Nettler,  Parzynski,  Stewart 
Assistant  Professors  II:  Gugel,  Leef,  Walsh,  Wolff 

THE  MATHEMATICS  MAJOR 

For  a  major  in  Mathematics  a  student  must  complete  33  semester  hours  in 
the  area.  Of  this  18  semester  hours  are  in  required  courses  in  calculus,  algebra  and 
probability.  There  is  considerable  flexibility  in  mathematics  electives.  All  students 
planning  graduate  work  in  mathematics  are  urged  to  take  Mathematics  425-426 
and  Mathematics  431.  Mathematics  majors  planning  a  career  in  industry  are  ad- 
vised to  take  Mathematics  420,  431,  443,  and  461.  While  courses  in  the  natural 
sciences  are  not  required  of  mathematics  majors  the  department  urges  students  to 
take  at  least  one  year  of  Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology  or  Earth  Science. 

Most  of  the  students  majoring  in  mathematics  will  begin  their  program  with 
Math  122-Calculus  I.  Such  students  should  have  four  years  of  high  school  mathe- 
matics. Students  who  have  less  preparation  or  who  appear  to  need  a  transition 
course  will  be  assigned  to  Math  121-Mathematical  Analysis. 

Students  who  have  taken  a  high  school  course  in  calculus  may  be  given 
advanced  placement  with  credit  based  on  either  the  Advanced  Placement  Examina- 
tion or  on  a  standardized  departmental  examination.  Such  students  should  confer 
with  the  department  chairman  at  the  start  of  the  fall  semester. 

MATHEMATICS— SCIENCE  REQUIREMENT 

All  students  are  required  to  take  12  semester  hours  in  either  mathematics 
or  science.  Specific  requirements  within  these  areas  may  be  prescribed  by  the  indi- 
vidual department.  Physics  and  Chemistry  majors  are  required  to  take  12  semester 
hours  of  mathematics.  Biology  and  Earth  Science  majors  are  required  to  take  6 
semester  hours.  The  sequence  Math  115-116,  215-216,  315  is  specifically  designed 
for  science  majors.  Initial  assignment  in  this  sequence  is  based  on  an  evaluation  of 
the  student's  high  school  record  in  mathematics. 

Math  111-112  is  a  course  specifically  designed  to  meet  the  common  needs 
of  students  majoring  in  the  various  social  sciences.  The  department  also  offers 
Math  101,  103,  104,  and  105  to  meet  the  various  interests  of  the  general  student. 
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MATHEMATICS  MAJOR 


Required  Courses: 

s.  hrs 

50:122 

Calculus  I 

4 

50:221 

Calculus  II 

4 

50:222 

Calculus  III 

4 

50:335 

Elements  of  Linear  Algebra 

3 

50:340 

Probability 

3 

Total  required      18 

Elective  Courses:   (A  total  of  15  s.  hrs.  required) 

s.  hrs 

50:121 

Mathematical  Analysis 

4 

50:161 

Introduction  to  Computing 

1 

50:350 

College  Geometry 

3 

50:415 

History  of  Mathematics 

2 

50:420 

Differential  Equations 

3 

50:425 

Advanced  Calculus  I 

3 

50:426 

Advanced  Calculus  II 

3 

50:428 

Introduction  to  Topology 

3 

50:431 

Foundations  of  Modern  Algebra 

3 

50:433 

Theory  of  Numbers 

2 

50:436 

Elements  of  Logic 

2 

50:443 

Statistics 

3 

50:450 

Foundations  of  Geometry 

3 

50:460 

Introduction  to  Applied  Mathematics 

2 

50:461 

Introduction  to  Computer  Science 

3 

50:465 

Linear  Programming  and  Game  Theory 

3 

50:495 

Seminar  in  Mathematics  I 

3 

50:496 

Seminar  in  Mathematics  II 

3 

Total  electives  required 

15 

Total  credits  required  for  a  major  in  mathematics  33 

Students  who  desire  teacher  certification  must  select  the  professional  se- 
quence as  outlined  on  p.  61  and  the  following  courses:  50:350,  370  and  470. 

MATHEMATICS  COURSES— 50:000 

50:101      Introduction  to  Modern  sets,  application  of  sets  to  arithmetic,  algebra 

Mathematics  and  geometry,  logic  and  statements. 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  whose  2  semester  hours 
major    interests    are    in    fields    other    than  ...  ,  -,  .. 

mathematics  and   science.   Emphasis  is  on  50:103     The  Development  of  Mathematics 

basic  concepts  rather  than  on  formal  ma-  This  course  examines  the  growth  and  devel- 

nipulative  skills.  Topics  include:  systems  of  opment    of    mathematics    from    ancient    to 

numeration,     finite     mathematical     systems,  modern  times.  Lectures  and  discussions  focus 
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on  developments  in  geometry,  algebra,  num- 
ber theory,  and  analysis   as  they  relate  to 
our   western    culture.   The   contributions   of 
the  great  mathematicians  are  considered. 
2  semester  hours 


Management    Sciences.    Topics    include    se- 
quences and  series,  linear  functions,  matrices 
and  linear  transformations,  elements  of  lin- 
ear programming, 
3  semester  hours 


50:104     Mathematics  of  Personal  Finance 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  applica- 
tion of  mathematical  concepts  to  the  finan- 
cial aspects  of  modern  economic  behavior. 
Principles  and  trends  are  stressed.  Specific 
topics  include:  Compound  interest,  analysis 
of  financial  security  through  the  study  of 
investments,  insurance,  home  ownership, 
pensions,  government  programs,  taxation, 
consumer  credit. 
2  semester  hours 


50:105     Elements  of  Statistical 
Reasoning 

In  this  course  the  student  is  introduced  to 
the  basic  elements  of  probability  and  statis- 
tical theory.  Applications  of  this  theory  to 
social,  economic  and  scientific  problems  are 
given.  Topics  include:  Systematic  organiza- 
tion, analysis  and  presentation  of  data; 
probability  theory  for  finite  sample  spaces; 
theoretical  frequency  distributions,  statisti- 
cal inference  and  tests  of  hypotheses;  regres- 
sion and  correlation. 
•2  semester  hours 

50:110     Introduction  to  Algebra  and 
Analysis 

This  course  covers  basic  material  needed  for 
the  study  of  Math  111-112.  Topics  include: 
sets,  relations,  functions,  development  of 
number  systems  and  algebraic  operations. 
Students  who  have  a  good  understanding  of 
the  material  usually  covered  in  Algebra  II, 
or  who  have  studied  more  than  three  years 
of  high  school  mathematics  should  not 
select  this  course. 
3  semester  hours 


50:112     Mathematics  Related  to  the 
Social  and  Management 
Sciences  II 

A  continuation  of  50-111.  Topics  include: 
elementary  functions,  an  introduction  to 
probability  and  statistics,  and  a  conceptual 
introduction  to  differential  and  integral  cal- 
culus. 

Prerequisite:  50:111. 
3  semester  hours 


50:115     Introductory  Mathematical 
Analysis 

Topics  covered  in  this  course  include:  ele- 
ments of  sets,  relations  and  functions,  circu- 
lar functions,  plane  analytic  geometry  includ- 
ing the  conic  sections,  and  elements  of 
vectors,  matrices  and  determinants. 
3  semester  hours 

50:116     Calculus  A 

Topics   include:    the   derivative,   differentia- 
tion   and    integration    of   functions    of    one 
variable,  and  elements  of  probability. 
Prerequisite:   50:115  or  the  equivalent. 

3  semester  hours 

50:121      Mathematical  Analysis 

May  be  required  for  majors  depending  on 
academic  background  and  achievement. 
Topics  include:  logic  and  sets,  the  real  num- 
ber system,  relations  and  functions,  trigo- 
nometry and  circular  functions,  the  binomial 
theorem,  inverse  functions,  elementary  the- 
ory of  equations  and  inequalities,  complex 
numbers,  and  analytic  plane  geometry. 

4  semester  hours 


50:111     Mathematics  Related  to  the 
Social  and  Management 
Sciences  I 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  mathematical  skills  and  concepts 
most  likely  to  be  useful  in  the  Social  and 


50:122     Calculus  I 

The  prime  objectives  of  this  course  is  to 
develop  an  understanding  of  the  fundamen- 
tal concepts  of  differential  calculus.  Topics 
include:  limits,  continuity;  derivatives  and 
differentiation;    antidifferentiation;    maxima, 
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minima  and  extrema  considerations;  differ- 
entials and  related  rates. 
Prerequisite:   50:121  or  the  equivalent. 
4  semester  hours 

50:161      Introduction  to  Computing 

This  course  introduces  the  student  to  elec- 
tronic  computers   and    computer   program- 
ming in  BASIC  language. 
Prerequisite:  50-11 1,  115  or  121. 
1  semester  hour 

50:215     Calculus  B 

Topics  include:  vectors,  matrices,  and  de- 
terminants with  applications  to  geometry  of 
three  dimensions,  maxima  and  minima,  ap- 
plications and  elements  of  statistics  includ- 
ing testing  of  hypotheses. 
Prerequisite:  50:116  or  the  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 

50:216     Calculus  C 

Topics    include:    techniques    of   integration, 
areas,  volumes,  moments,  polar  and  spher- 
ical coordinates,  partial  differentiation,  mul- 
tiple integrals,  and  infinite  series. 
Prerequisite:   50:215  or  the  equivalent. 

3  semester  hours 

50:221     Calculus  II 

The  major  emphasis  of  this  course  is  the 
introduction  and  development  of  the  Rie- 
mann  integral  and  its  applications.  Topics 
include:  the  definite  integral,  applications 
of  the  definite  integral,  transcendental  func- 
tions, techniques  of  integration,  and  polar 
coordinates. 
Prerequisite:  50:122. 

4  semester  hours 

50:222     Calculus  III 

The    principal    topics   include:    the    use    of 
calculus  in  solid  geometry,  partial  differenti- 
ation,   multiple    integration,    infinite    series, 
and  differential  equations. 
Prerequisite:  50:221. 
4  semester  hours 

50:315     Applied  Differential  Equations 

Topics  include:  methods  of  solution  of  the 
ordinary   and   partial   differential   equations 


of   the   natural   sciences,   the   del   operator, 
divergence,    curl,    Laplace's    equation,    and 
Green's  and  Stoke's  Theorem. 
Prerequisite:   50:216  or  the  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 

50:335     Elements  of  Linear  Algebra 

This  course  is  a  study  of  vector  spaces  and 
matrix  algebra.  Topics  include:  vectors  and 
vector  spaces,  systems  of  linear  equations, 
matrices,  determinants  and  linear  transfor- 
mations. 

Prerequisite:  50:221. 
3  semester  hours 

50:340     Probability 

The  major  emphasis  in  this  course  is  the 
study  of  the  probability  theory  of  finite 
sample  spaces  together  with  limited  applica- 
tions to  statistical  theory.  Topics  include: 
meaning  of  chance  and  variability;  elements 
of  combinatorial  analysis;  probability  theory 
for  finite  sample  spaces,  the  binomial,  Pois- 
son  and  normal  distribution,  functions  of 
random  variables,  problems  of  estimation 
^nd  tests  of  hypotheses,  regression  and  cor- 
relation. 

Prerequisite:  50:221. 
3  semester  hours 

50:350     College  Geometry 

A  study  of  Euclidean  and  other  geometries 
from  a  potulation  point  of  view. 
Prerequisite:  50:221. 
3  semester  hours  | 

50:370     Teaching  of  Mathematics —  c 

Junior  High  School  m 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  explore  the        ■ 
principal   mathematical   concepts  and  skills 
taught  during  the  junior  high  school  years, 
including  the  first  course  in  algebra.  Tech- 
niques and  methods  of  presentation  which 
may  be   used   effectively   in  teaching  these 
concepts  and  skills  are  considered,  and  cur- 
rent textbooks  and  literature  pertaining  to 
junior  high  mathematics  are  examined.  Ob- 
servation of  and  participation  in  the  teach- 
ing of  certain  units  in  College  High  School 
are  required. 
Prerequisite:  50:221. 
2  semester  hours 
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50:403     Techniques  and  Applications  of 
Statistics 

This  course  is  designed  as  a  basic  survey  of 
statistical  techniques  as  applied  in  the  social 
and  behavioral  sciences.  Fundamental  con- 
cepts and  assumptions  are  stressed  and  justi- 
fied experimentally,  although  mathematical 
proof  of  theorems  is  strictly  limited.  Topics 
include:  descriptive  statistics,  elements  of 
probability,  sampling  procedures  and  sam- 
pling statistics,  tests  of  hypotheses  and 
simple  design  of  experiments.  Students  are 
expected  to  have  an  adequate  background 
in  high  school  algebra.  This  course  is  of- 
fered as  a  general  education  elective  and 
may  not  be  taken  for  credit  by  mathematics 
majors. 

Prerequisite:     50:105.     (Not    offered    every 
year.) 
2  semester  hours 


50:410     Vectors  and  Matrices 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  algebras  of 
vectors  and  matrices  and  determinant  the- 
ory. Topics  include:  systems  of  linear  equa- 
tions, introduction  to  linear  programming, 
vector  spaces,  and  linear  transformations. 
Students  credited  with  50:335  may  not  take 
this  course  for  credit.  (Not  offered  every 
year.) 

Prerequisite:  50:221. 
2  semester  hours 


50:412     Introduction  to  Probability  and 
Statistics 

This  course  surveys  the  major  concepts  of 
elementary  probability  and  statistics  and 
serves  as  an  introduction  for  students  who 
have  had  no  previous  work  in  this  field. 
Topics  include:  Probability  theory  for  finite 
sample  spaces,  elements  of  combinatorial 
theory,  binomial  distributions,  continuous 
distributions,  functions  of  random  variables, 
and  problems  of  estimation  and  tests  of 
significance.  Students  credited  with  50:340 
may  not  take  this  course  for  credit.  (Not 
offered  every  year.) 
Prerequisite:  50:221. 
2  semester  hours 

50:414     Techniques  of  Statistical  Control 

Statistical  techniques  for  analyzing  process 


variability,  establishing  control  and  setting 
standards.  Topics  include:  Parete  analysis, 
frequency  distribution  analysis,  control 
charts  for  variables,  control  charts  for  at- 
tributes, simplified  control  procedures,  ac- 
ceptance sampling  by  attributes  and  vari- 
ables and  adaptations  of  these  procedures 
for  designed  experiments.  (Not  offered  every 
year.) 
2  semester  hours 

50:415     History  of  Mathematics 

This  course  strives  to  present  a  comprehen- 
sive history  of  elementary  mathematics. 
Separate  histories  of  geometry,  number  the- 
ory, algebra,  calculus  and  infinite  processes 
are  developed  with  consideration  of  mathe- 
matical problems  solved  in  their  historical 
content.  Among  the  great  mathematicians 
considered  are:  Exodus,  Pylhagoras,  Euclid, 
Archimedes,  Apollonius,  Diophantus,  Fibon- 
acci, Garden,  Vieta,  Napier,  Descartes, 
Fermat,  Newton,  Liebnitz,  Euler,  Gauss, 
Riemann  and  Ramanjan. 
Prerequisite:  50:221. 
2  semester  hours 

50:420     Differential  Equations 

Applications  of  differential  equations  and 
their  standard  methods  of  solution  are 
treated  in  this  course.  Topics  include:  linear 
differential  equations  of  the  first  degree  and 
of  the  first  and  higher  orders,  linear  equa- 
tions of  the  nth  order  with  constant  coeffici- 
ents, linear  equations  of  the  second  order, 
exact  and  total  differential  equations,  simul- 
taneous equations,  numerical  approxima- 
tions, and  series  solutions. 
Prerequisite:  50:222  or  the  equivalent. 
2  semester  hours 

50:425     Advanced  Calculus  I 

This  course  develops  the  calculus  of  a  func- 
tion of  one  variable  as  a  mathematical  sys- 
tem. On  the  basis  of  postulates  for  the  real 
numbers,  the  concepts  of  function,  limit, 
sequence,  infinite  series,  power  series,  con- 
tinuity, uniform  continuity,  differentiation, 
and  integration  will  be  rigorously  developed. 
Topics  considered  include:  Archimedean 
principle,  density  of  the  rationals,  intermedi- 
ate value  theorem.  Heine-Borel  theorem, 
mean  value   theorem,   Gauchy  convergence 
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criterion,    existence    theorems   and   uniform 
convergence   theorems. 
Prerequisite:   50:222  or  the  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 


tions   and   quantifiers,   consistency,   decision 
problems  and  Goedel's  theorem. 
Prerequisite:  50:216  or  222. 
2  semester  hours 


50:426     Advanced  Calculus  II 

This  course  presents  a  rigorous  treatment 
of  the  calculus  of  functions  of  several  vari- 
ables, together  with  the  development  of  the 
theory  of  Fourier  series.  Topics  include: 
Green's  theorem,  Stoke's  Theorem,  Diverg- 
ence theorem,  implicit  function  theorem, 
inverse  function  theorem,  Reimann-Lebesque 
lemma  and  Cesaro  convergence. 
Prerequisite:  50:425. 
3  semester  hours 

50:428     Introduction  to  Topology 

Topological  spaces,  metric  spaces,  continu- 
ity compactness,  connectedness,  and  separa- 
bility properties  are  considered.  Topological 
generalizations  of  basic  continuity  theorems 
of  advanced  calculus  are  emphasized. 
Prerequisite:  50:425. 
3  semester  hours 

50:431     Foundations  of  Modern  Algebra 

This  course  is  a  study  of  algebraic  struc- 
tures and  the  fundamental  concepts  of 
algebra.  Topics  include:  groups,  rings,  in- 
tegral domains,  fields  and  important  exam- 
ples of  these  abstract  systems. 
Prerequisite:  50:335. 
3  semester  hours 


50:433     Theory  of  Numbers 

Elementary  methods  will  be  used  to  study 
the  properties  of  integers,  congruences, 
quadratic  reciprocity  law,  primitive  roots, 
diophantine  equations,  continued  fractions, 
algebraic  numbers,  lattice  points  and  parti- 
tions. 

Prerequisite:  50:216  or  222. 
2  semester  hours 

50:436     Elements  of  Logic 

This  course  develops  an  understanding  of 
formal  methods  of  reasoning  used  in  the 
mathematical  sciences.  Topics  include: 
methods   of   deduction,   propositional   func- 


50:443     Statistics:  Theory  and 
Applications 

After  a  brief  review  of  probability  in  the 
discrete  case,  this  course  develops  the  gen- 
eral theory  of  probability  functions  and 
distribution  functions  for  first  one  and  then 
several  random  variables.  Topics  include: 
Mathematical  expectation,  continuous  ran- 
dom variables,  distributions  of  sums  of  ran- 
dom variables,  sampling  distributions,  point 
and  interval  estimation,  tests  of  hypotheses, 
regression  and  correlation.  Various  class- 
room experiments  are  used  to  generate 
sample  data. 
Prerequisite:  50:340. 
3  semester  hours 

50:450     Foundations  of  Geometry 

Groups  of  transformations,  the  Erlanger 
Program  and  an  introduction  to  projective 
geometry. 

Prerequisite:  50:350. 
3  semester  hours 

50:460     Introduction  to  Applied 
Mathematics 

In  this  course  a  study  is  made  of  several 
major  developments  which  stem  from  the 
search  for  solutions  to  problems  in  the  real 
world.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  inter- 
play between  mathematics  and  science. 
Topics  include:  vectors,  matrices,  series, 
periodic  motion,  the  theory  of  relativity  and 
Fourier  series. 
Prerequisite:  50:216  or  222. 

2  semester  hours 

50:461      Introduction  to  Computer  Science 

This  course  includes:  basic  theory  of  digital 
computers;  techniques  of  programming  in 
Basic  and  Fortran  languages;  applications 
to  the  solution  of  problems  in  the  natural 
sciences. 

Prerequisite:  50:215  or  50:221  or  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor. 

3  semester  hours 
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50:465     Linear  Programming  and  Game 
Theory 

This  course  provides  an  introduction  to  the 
theory  of  games  and  linear  programming. 
Topics  include:  two-person  zero  sum  games, 
the  normal  form,  mixed  strategies,  the  mini- 
max  theorem,  symmetric  games,  solutions  of 
linear  programs,  the  classical  vitamin  prob- 
lem, and  the  simplex  algorithm. 
Prerequisite:  50:340. 
3  semester  hours 

50:470     Teaching  of  Mathematics — 
Senior  High  School 

This  course  covers  the  selection,  organiza- 
tion, and  presentation  of  mathematics  in  the 
senior  high  school.  Topics  include:  organiza- 
tion of  classroom  activities,  lesson  planning, 
techniques  of  motivation,  evaluation,  use  of 
multi-sensory  aids,  and  applications  of  es- 
tablished principles  of  learning.  These  topics 
will  emphasize  the  methods  and  materials  of 
teaching  contemporary  programs  of  geom- 
etry, intermediate  algebra,  and  twelfth  grade 
pre-college  mathematics.  Observation  and 
participation   in   the   campus  demonstration 


high  school  is  required. 
Prerequisite:  50:222. 
2  semester  hours 

50:472     Contemporary  Programs  in 
Secondary  Mathematics 

The  course  is  concerned  with  an  exploration 
of  contemporary  curricula  in  secondary 
mathematics  with  emphasis  on  those  pro- 
grams which  are  currently  being  imple- 
mented. The  recommendations  of  various 
curriculum  studies  are  explored. 
Prerequisite:  50:370  or  470. 

2  semester  hours 

50:495  and  496     Seminar  in  Mathematics 
I  and  II 

These  seminars  enable  outstanding  students 
to  do  independent  work  in  selected  areas  of 
algebra,  analysis,  geometry,  probability  or 
statistics.  Emphasis  is  on  independent  in- 
vestigations conducted  by  the  student  in 
consultation  with  an  instructor.  Registration 
in  these  courses  requires  the  approval  of  the 
department  chairman  and  of  the  instructor. 

3  semester  hours  each 


Between  Classes 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICS  AND  EARTH  SCIENCES 

Professors:  Allen,  S.  W.  Kowalski,  Chairman 
Associate  Professors:  Hamilton,  Minor,  Ramsdell,  L.  Kowalski 
Assistant  Professors:  Dollmann,  Filas,  Hodson,  Kelland 
Assistant  Professors  II:  Hamdan,  Mak 

Physics — Earth  Science 

The  department  offers  major  programs  in  Physics  and  Earth  Science.  Majors 
in  the  teacher  education  program  differ  little  from  that  of  the  students  in  the  same 
major  in  the  liberal  arts  program.  The  program  in  Physics  has  been  so  designed  as 
to  give  the  students  a  basic  background  in  mathematics  as  well  as  a  basic  core  of 
courses.  The  program  in  Earth  Science  has  been  designed  to  give  the  student  a  basic 
core  of  Earth  Science  courses  as  well  as  background  in  related  sciences  and 
mathematics. 

Major  course  offerings,  with  the  proper  selection  of  elective  courses,  will 
enable  the  student  to  prepare  for  graduate  work  in  the  major  field  or  will  serve  as  a 
preprofessional  program  for  science  related  fields.  Those  interested  in  teacher  educa- 
tion should  follow  the  Professional  Sequence  as  outlined  on  p.  61.  In  addition, 
Earth  Science  majors  must  complete  81:201,  General  Zoology  I  and  81:102, 
General  Botany  II;  82:101  and  82:102,  General  Chemistry  I  and  II;  and  83:103 
and  83:104,  College  Physics,  to  be  eligible  for  New  Jersey  teacher  certification. 

High  School  background — Freshman  courses  offered  for  the  majors  assume 
that  the  student  has  been  exposed  to  biology,  chemistry,  and  physics  as  well  as  at 
least  three  years  of  college  preparatory  mathematics  in  high  school.  A  student  major- 
ing in  Physics  should  have  four  years  of  high  school  college  prepartory  mathematics. 

All  students  are  required  to  take  12  semester  hours  in  either  mathematics  or 
science  as  prescribed  by  their  major.  Physics  majors  are  required  to  take  the  se- 
quence 50:115,  116,  215,  216,  315,  or  commensurate  part  thereof.  Earth  Science 
majors  are  required  to  take  50: 1 15  and  116.  Some  of  the  listed  courses  are  designed 
to  meet  specific  needs  of  the  general  student  as  well. 

PHYSICS  MAJOR 

Required:  s.  hrs. 

50: 1 15  Introductory  Mathematical  Analysis  3 

50:116  Calculus  A  3 

50:215  Calculus  B  3 

50:216  Calculus  C  3 

50:315  Applied  Differential  Equations  3 

83:101,  102  General  Physics  I,  II  8 
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83 :201  Magnetism  &  Electricity  4 

83 : 202  Analytic  Mechanics  4 

83:405  Optics  4 

83:415  Introduction  to  Modern  Physics  4 

♦Required  Major  Elective  Credits  to  be  selected  from  among  the  following: 

83:409  Electronics  4 

83:410  Meteorology  4 

83:411  Photography  4 

83:417  Nuclear  Physics  4 

83:420  Heat  and  Thermodynamics  3 

83:430  Mathematical  Physics  3 

83:431  Theoretical  Physics,  I:  Advanced  Mechanics  3 

83:432  Theoretical  Physics,  II:  Advanced  Electricity  and  Magnetism       3 

83:433  Quantum  Mechanics  3 

83:441  Solid  State  Physics  3 

83:450  Literature  Research  in  Physics  2 

83:451  Physics  Independent  Study  Credit  by  arrangement 

EARTH   SCIENCE  MAJOR 
Required: 

50:115  Introductory  Mathematical  Analysis  3 

50:116  Calculus  A  3 

81:201,  102  General  Zoology  I  and  General  Botany  II  8 

82:101,  102  General  Chemistry  I  and  II  8 

83:103,104  College  Physics  8 

4 
4 
4 
3 
4 

♦Required  Major  Elective  Credits  to  be  selected  from  among  the  following: 

84:220  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources  2 

84:210  Economic  Geology  2 

84:240  Cartography  3 

84:304  Environmental  Geology  2 

84:254  Geomorphology  and  Climatology  3 

84:316  World  Regional  Geomorphology  3 

84:318  World  Regional  Climatology  3 


83:406 

Astronomy 

83:410 

Meteorology 

84:102 

Physical  Geology 

84:104 

Historical  Geology 

84:428 

Introduction  to  Oceanography 

^AU  elective  courses  are  not  offered  every  year. 
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84:330  Glacial  Geology 

84:406  Paleontology 

84:410  Stratigraphy 

84:412  Mineralogy 

84:414  Petrology 

84-416  Structural  Geology 

84:420  Geology  of  New  Jersey 

84:430  Physical  Oceanography 

84:432  Marine  Geology 

84:433  Littoral  Geologic  Processes 

84:434  Special  Problems  in  the  Marine  Sciences 

84:440  Advanced  Cartography 

84:446  Sedimentology 

84:451  Field  Studies  in  the  Earth  Sciences 

84:461  Seminar 

84:464  Independent  Study  in  the  Earth  Sciences 


3 

4 

3 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

1-4 

3 

3 

4 

2 

2-4 


PHYSICS  COURSES— 83:000 


83:101   and  102     General  Physics 

This  is  a  calculus-based  course  in  which 
(101)  a  study  of  geometric  optics,  physical 
optics,  kinematics  and  dynamics  through 
energy  and  linear  momentum  is  followed  in 
the  second  semester  (102)  by  a  considera- 
tion of  rotation,  harmonia  motion,  heat,  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism.  The  course  consists 
of  lectures,  demonstrations,  discussions, 
problem-solving  sessions  and  laboratory  ex- 
periences. 

Prerequisite:   50:116-215. 
4  semester  hours  each 

83:103  and  104     College  Physics 

This  is  a  two-semester  course  for  non-phys- 
ical science  majors.  Calculus  is  not  used  but 
there  are  laboratory  experiences.  The  topics 
discussed  are:  mechanics,  heat,  geometric 
optics,  waves  and  physical  optics,  electricity 
and  magnetism. 
4  semester  hours  each 

83:201      Electricity  and  Magnetism 

The  purposes  of  the  course  are:  (1)  to 
provide  a  background  of  training  in  the 
fundamental  laws  and  principles  governing 
the  generation  and  use  of  electricity;  (2)  to 
develop    skill    in    manipulating    laboratory 


and  demonstration  apparatus;  and  (3)  to 
learn  the  basic  principles  of  alternating  cur- 
rent circuits. 

Laboratory  experiments  with  modern  elec- 
trical instruments  are  employed  to  verify 
the  Maxwell  equations.  Some  of  the  topics 
studied  are:  modern  concepts  of  the  elec- 
tronic structure  of  matter,  electrical  forces, 
magnetic  fields,  potential,  resistance,  imped- 
ance, capacitance,  and  time  constants. 
Prerequisites:  83:101  and  102,  50:216  or 
taken  concurrently. 
4  semester  hours 

83:202     Analytical  Mechanics 

This  course  includes  treatment  of  the  physics 
of  classical  mechanics.  Topics  include:  Kine- 
matics, Newton's  laws,  impulse  and  momen- 
tum, work  and  energy,  oscillations,  general 
motion,  central  force  motion,  noninertial 
frames,  system  of  particles.  Methods  of 
handling  data  and  theory  are  introduced 
and  developed.  The  course  consists  of  lec- 
tures, discussions,  demonstrations  of  prac- 
tical application,  and  problem  solving.  There 
are  two  hours  of  lecture-recitation  and  four 
hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week. 
Prerequisites:  83:101  and  102,  50:315  or 
taken  concurrently. 
4  semester  hours 
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83:305     ACOUSTICS 

This  course  offers  science  and  non-science 
majors  a  practical  approach  to  the  study  of 
sound.  It  provides  a  knowledge  of  the  means 
and  processes  by  which  sound  is  produced, 
controlled,  transmitted  and  recorded.  The 
student  explores  such  topics  as  the  nature 
and  transmission  of  sound,  harmonic  mo- 
tion, hearing;  speech,  musical  instruments, 
and  architectural  acoustics.  The  course  con- 
sists of  lectures,  demonstrations,  class  dis- 
cussions, laboratory,  field  trips,  and  films  to 
show  the  application  of  acoustics  to  everyday 
living.  (Offered  alternate  semesters.) 
2  semester  hours 

83:405     Optics 

Topics  included  for  study  in  the  classroom 
and  laboratory  are:  Propagation  of  light, 
thick  and  thin  lenses,  coherence,  interfer- 
ence, diffraction,  optics  of  solids,  optical 
spectra  and  light  quanta. 
Prerequisites:  83:201,  50:315. 
4  semester  hours 


83:406     Astronomy 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  stu- 
dent with  celestial  sphere,  celestial  motions, 
and  the  phenomena  associated  therewith; 
to  make  him  aware  of  the  principles  of 
astronomy.  It  consists  of  a  survey  of  the 
solar  system,  practical  problems  in  locating 
and  identifying  celestial  bodies,  a  considera- 
tion of  light  and  matter,  the  basic  laws  of 
motion,  the  physical-chemical  properties  of 
the  sun  and  stars,  stellar  scales  and  maps, 
the  measurement  of  distance,  the  cosmology 
of  the  universe,  the  history  of  astronomical 
concepts,  and  the  regularities,  irregularities 
and  evolution  of  the  solar  system. 
Prerequisites:  (82:101  and  102;  83:101  and 
102.) 
4  semester  hours 

83:409     Electronics 

This  is  an  introductory  course  in  basic  elec- 
tronic phenomena  covering  such  topics  as 
elementary  circuit  theory,  electron  emission, 
vacuum  tube  and  transistor  characteristics, 
non-linear  circuit  elements,  gaseous  dis- 
charge and  the  use  of  transistors.  Ap- 
plications of  electronics  to  instrumentation, 


servo-mechanisms,  radio  and  television  are 
introduced. 
Prerequisite:  83:201. 
4  semester  hours 

83:410     Meteorology 

This  course  develops  a  fuller  appreciation 
of  our  atmosphere  with  emphasis  on  mete- 
orological applications  of  physical  principles. 
Consideration  is  given  to  weather  elements; 
temperature  effects;  air  currents,  air  masses, 
and  fronts;  the  collection,  dissemination, 
and  interpretation  of  weather  data;  and  the 
general  applications  of  meteorology.  The 
student  is  expected  to  learn  to  use  meteoro- 
logical instrumentation,  and  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  improvisation  of  apparatus 
and  equipment. 

Prerequisites:    101  and   102;  or  83:103  and 
104. 
4  semester  hours 

83:411      Photography 

This  course  consists  of  laboratory  work  and 
field  work  supplemented  by  lectures  and 
demonstrations.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  phys- 
ical principles  in  the  construction  of  cam- 
eras, projection  printers,  tanks  and  filters. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  chemical  princi- 
ples in  the  development  of  films  and  paper, 
toning,  intensifications,  and  reduction. 
Prerequisites:  General  Physics  and  General 
Chemistry  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
4  semester  hours 

83:415     Introduction  to  Modern  Physics 

This  course  provides  an  introduction  to 
contemporary  atomic  physics.  Topics  dis- 
cussed include:  Special  relativity,  kinetic 
theory  of  matter,  quantization  of  electricity, 
light  and  energy,  nuclear  atom,  wave  packets 
and  uncertainty,  Schroedinger  equation  in 
one  dimension,  angular  momentum  and  the 
hydrogen  atom,  atomic  systems  with  more 
than  one  electron,  and  properties  of  matter. 
Laboratory  work  is  required. 
Prerequisites:  83:201  and  202. 
4  semester  hours 

83:417     Nuclear  Physics 

Nuclear  Physics  is  a  one-semester  course, 
including  laboratory  work,  which  is  designed 
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to  provide  a  foundation  in  the  area  of 
nuclear  physics  for  physical  science  majors 
and  minors.  Some  topics  considered  in  the 
course:  static  properties  of  nuclei,  detectors, 
nuclear  reactions,  forces  and  models. 
Prerequisites:  83:415. 
4  semester  hours 

83:420     Heat  and  Thermodynamics 

This  is  a  one-semester  course  without  labo- 
ratory, designed  to  provide  a  knowledge  of 
the  area  of  heat  and  thermodynamics.  Some 
topics  considered  are:  thermodynamic  sys- 
tems; laws  of  thermodynamics;  entropy; 
kinetic  theory;  transport  processes;  statistical 
thermodynamics. 

Prerequisites:   83:202  or  permission  of  the 
instructor. 
3  semester  hours 

83:430     Mathematical  Physics 

In  this  one  semester  course,  we  develop  the 
mathematical  tools  essential  to  any  serious 
study  of  Physics  at  the  undergraduate  and 
graduate  levels.  Topics  covered  include: 
vector  analysis;  complex  variables;  ordinary 
and  partial  differential  equations;  matrices, 
and  tensor  analysis. 

Prerequisites:    Two  years   of  Calculus   and 
two  years  of  Physics. 
3  semester  hours 

83:431     Theoretical  Physics  I:  Advanced 
Mechanics 

In  this  one  semester  course  without  labo- 
ratory, topics  in  mechanics  on  an  advanced 
level  from  those  discussed  in  83:202  are 
considered.  Some  topics  considered  are: 
transformations;  oscillators  including  the 
anharmonic  oscillator;  generalized  equations 
of  motion;  Lagrange's  equations;  Hamilton's 
equation;  theory  of  small  oscillations;  wave 
propagation;  Green's  function. 
Prerequisites:  83:202  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.  A  course  in  differential  equations 
is  recommended. 
3  semester  hours 

83:432     Theoretical  Physics  II:  Advanced 
Electricity  and  Magnetism 

In  this  one  semester  course  without  labora- 
tory, topics  in  electricity  and  magnetism  on 
an  advanced  level  from  those  discussed  in 


83:201  are  considered.  Some  topics  dis- 
cussed are:  dielectric  materials;  image 
calculations;  Laplace's  equation;  magnetic 
materials  and  flux;  A.C.  networks;  non- 
sinusoidal  AC,  transients  and  pulses;  elec- 
tromagnetic radiation. 

Prerequisites:    83:201    and   50:315    or   per- 
mission of  the  instructor.  A  course  in  differ- 
ential equations  is  recommended. 
3  semester  hours 

83:433     Quantum  Mechanics 

A  sophisticated  discussion  of  experimental 

and   theoretical   developments   that   lead   to 

the  non-relativistic  quantum  theory.  Topics 

covered  include:  failure  of  classical  theories, 

Shrodingers  Wave  Equation,  its  application 

and  interpretation,  Heisenberg,  Uncertainty 

Principle,    Pauii    exclusion    principle    and 

spectra. 

Prerequisites:    430   Math,   Physics,    Modern 

Physics. 

3  semester  hours 

83:441     Solid  State  Physics 

Properties  of  sohd  state  matter  are  developed 
from  the  quantum  mechanics  of  atoms  and 
molecules.  Topics  covered  include:  crystal 
structure,  thermal,  electric,  and  magnetic 
properties  of  solids,  defects  and  dislocations, 
and  experimental  techniques  of  electron  and 
x-ray  diffraction. 

Prerequisite:  83:415  Modern  Physics 
3  semester  hours 

83:450     Literature  Research  in  Physics 

This  course  provides  an  opportunity  for  a 
student  to  consider  a  topic,  or  topics,  in 
physics  more  extensively  and  at  the  same 
time  gain  facility  in  literature  research  tech- 
niques. Topics  may  be  in  pure  physics  or 
related  to  physics  education.  A  student  in- 
tending to  enroll  in  83:451  should  use 
83:450  to  provide  the  literature  research 
related  to  his  laboratory  problem. 
Prerequisite:  At  least  sixteen  credit  hours 
of  physics  beyond  general  physics. 
2  semester  hours 

83:451     Physics  Independent  Study 

In  this  course  a  student  is  involved  in  the 
solution  of  a  laboratory  problem.  The  re- 
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aearch  may  be  in  pure  physics  or  in  physics 
education.  A  written  report  of  the  project 
is  required. 


Prerequisite:  At  least  sixteen  credit  hours  of 
physics  beyond  general  physics. 
Credit  by  Arrangement 


EARTH   SCIENCES  COURSES— 84:000 


84:100     Fundamentals  of  Earth  Sciences 

Basic  principles  of  earth  science  are  pre- 
sented and  analyzed  to  provide  a  framework 
for  understanding  the  unique  physical  char- 
acteristics of  planet  Earth.  Elements  of 
earth-sun  relations,  weather,  oceanography 
and  landform  types  are  studied  through  a 
variety  of  approaches.  A  field  trip  is  in- 
cluded to  examine  in  greater  depth  selected 
aspects  of  the  subject. 
3  semester  hours 


84:120     Descriptive  Astronomy 

This  course  in  descriptive  astronomy  is  de- 
signed for  the  general  student.  Acquisition 
of  a  working  knowledge  and  appreciation 
of  the  tool  of  the  astronomer;  the  nature  of 
the  solar  system;  location  of  points  of  the 
celestial  sphere;  motions  and  laws  relative 
to  systems;  the  nature,  classification  and 
magnitudes  of  stars;  and  cosmogony,  are 
course  objectives. 
3  semester  hours 


84:101     Principles  of  Geology 

A  study  of  the  geologic  materials  and  proc- 
esses and  the  internal  structure  of  the  earth. 
The  earth  and  its  geographic,  stratigraphic, 
and  structural  development  throughout  geo- 
logic time;  the  record  of  the  evolution  of 
life  as  interpreted  through  a  study  of  rocks 
and  fossils.  Field  trips  to  areas  of  geologic 
interest. 

3  semester  hours 

84:102     Physical  Geology 

The  materials  of  the  earth;  land  forms  and 
structures;  the  processes  and  agents  respon- 
sible for  their  formation;  modem  tectonic 
concepts.  Laboratory  work  includes  study 
of  minerals,  rocks,  topographic  and  geologic 
maps.  Field  trips  to  areas  of  geologic  in- 
terest. 

4  semester  hours 

84:104     Historical  Geology 

The  geological  history  of  the  earth  with 
emphasis  on  the  evolution  of  North  America 
in  terms  of  the  changing  geography,  climate 
and  plant  and  animal  life  as  interpreted 
from  the  rock  and  fossil  record.  Field  trips 
to  areas  of  geological  interest. 
Prerequisite:  84:102  or  the  permission  of 
the  instructor, 
3  semester  hours 


84:210     Economic  Biology 

Geology  and  geography  of  the  nonmetallic 
and  metallic  mineral  resources  including  dis- 
cussion of  some  of  the  problems  associated 
with  the  occurrence  and  conservation  of 
ground  water  and  soils.  Field  trips. 
Prerequisites:  84:102  or  the  permission  of 
the  instructor. 
2  semester  hours 


84:220 


Conservation  of  Natural 
Resources 


The  emphasis  of  this  course  is  on  the  im- 
balance of  world  population  growth  and 
distribution  in  comparison  with  the  avail- 
ability of  natural  resources. 

2  semester  hours 

84:240     Cartography 

This  is  the  basic  course  in  cartography.  Stu- 
dents master  the  use  of  cartographic  instru- 
ments and  attempt  to  understand  the  princi- 
ples underlying  the  common  types  of  map 
projections. 

3  semester  hours 

84:254     Geomorphology  and  Climatology 
of  North  America 

Major  controls  of  climate  and  the  landforms 
of  North  America  are  analyzed  in  order  to 
gain  an  understanding  of  how  the  continent 
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compares  and  is  related  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  basis  and  distinct  characteristics 
of  the  subdivisions  of  North  America  are 
examined  in  order  to  bring  out  contrasts 
and  unique  features  within  the  continent. 
3  semester  hours 

84:304     Environmental  Geology 

The  study  of  the  relationships  between  Man 
and  his  geological  habitat,  the  Earth.  The 
study  of  Earth  resources  and  processes  and 
the  engineering  properties  of  natural  ma- 
terials insofar  as  they  are  important  to, 
affect,  or  are  affected  by  human  activities. 
Polution  of  soil,  water,  and  air  will  be  dis- 
cussed. Field  trips  will  be  made  to  appro- 
priate areas. 

Prerequisites:    Fundamentals   of   Earth   Sci- 
ence or  Principles  of  Geology  or  Physical 
Geology. 
3  semester  hours 


84:316     World  Regional  Geomorphology 

Distribution  and  geomorphic  characteristics 
of  major  landforms  throughout  the  earth 
are  studied  as  to  origin,  stage  of  geologic 
development  and  inter-relationship  to  one 
another. 

3  semester  hours 

84:318     World  Regional  Climatology 

Distribution,    characteristics    and   causes    of 

the   major  world   climates  are   studied   and 

related  to  the  controls  of  climate.  Climatic 

anomalies    and   paleo-climatic   changes    are 

analyzed. 

3  semester  hours 

84:330     Glacial  Geology 

A    study   of    the    materials,    processes    and 
effects    of    glaciation.    Field    trips    will    be 
taken   to   areas   where   glacial   features  are 
well  shown. 
3  semester  hours 

84:406     Paleontology 

A  study  of  fossils,  their  classification,  mor- 
phology, evolution,  stratigraphic  distribution, 
and   paleoecology.   Emphasis  on  the  inver- 


tebrates.  Field   trips   to   areas   of  paleonto- 

logical  interest. 

Prerequisite:   84:104;  Biol.  103,  104  or  the 

permission  of  the  instructor. 

4  semester  hours 

84:410     Stratigraphy 

Stratigraphic  principles  and  their  applica- 
tion. Case  studies  of  selected  regions.  The 
local  stratigraphy  is  interpreted  through 
field  studies.  Field  trips  to  areas  of  geologic 
interest. 

Prerequisites:  Historical  Geology  or  per- 
mission of  the  instructor. 

3  semester  hours 

84:412     Mineralogy 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  minerals; 
their  morphology,  internal  strutcture,  origin, 
occurrence,  and  properties.  Laboratory  study 
of  common  minerals.  Study  will  be  made  of 
the  mineral  resources  of  the  New  Jersey 
area.  Field  trips  will  be  required. 
Prerequisites:  Physical  Geology  and  Gen- 
eral Chemistry. 

4  semester  hours 

84:414     Petrology 

The  description,  identification,  classification, 
origin,  and  occurrence  of  sedimentary,  igne- 
ous, and  metamorphic  rocks.  Laboratory 
work,  including  megascopic  examination  of 
the  common  rocks.  Field  trips  to  areas  of 
geologic  interest. 

Prerequisites:    84:208   or  the  permission  of 
the  instructor. 
4  semester  hours 

84:416     Structural  Geology 

The  study  and  interpretation  of  rock  de- 
formation as  determined  from  structures 
produced  by  earth  movements  and  meta- 
morphism,  Geotectonic  concepts  are  con- 
sidered. Primary  sedimentary  and  igneous 
structures  also  studied.  Laboratory  work 
emphasizes  the  analysis  of  faults,  joints, 
folds  and  secondary  foliation.  Field  trips  to 
areas  of  geologic  interest. 
Prerequisite:  Physical  Geology  or  the  per- 
mission of  the  instructor. 
3  semester  hours 
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84:420     Geology  of  New  Jersey 

The  geology  of  New  Jersey  is  studied  under 
the  following  topics:  the  physical  features 
and  their  origin;  geologic  history;  strati- 
graphy; paleontology;  mineralogy;  structural 
geology;  and  economic  geology.  Field  trips. 
Prerequisite:  84:102  or  the  permission  of 
the  instructor. 

3  semester  hours 

84:428     Introduction   to   Oceanography 

A  survey  of  modern  oceanography  and  its 
methods  including  characteristics  of  sea 
water,  theories  of  ocean  currents  and,  in 
general,  applications  of  biological,  geolog- 
ical, physical,  meteorological  and  engineer- 
ing sciences  to  the  study  of  the  oceans. 
Also  offered  at  the  site  of  the  New  Jersey 
Marine  Sciences  Consortium. 
Prerequisite:  General  Chemistry  or  General 
Biology  or  Introduction  to  Geology  or  per- 
mission of  the  instructor. 

4  semester  hours 

84:430     Physical  Oceanography 

A  study  of  the  principles  and  techniques 
used  in  the  study  of  salt  water  bodies.  Both 
physical  and  biological  processes  within  the 
water  bodies  are  considered.  Field  work  will 
be  done  on  local  bodies  of  water. 
Prerequisites:  Physical  Geology  and  General 
Chemistry. 

3  semester  hours 

84:432     Marine  Geology 

Introduction  to  the  geology  of  the  oceans, 
including  tectonics,  geochemistry,  shoreline 
processes,  stratigraphy,  sedimentology  and 
related  subjects.  Also  offered  at  the  site  of 
the  New  Jersey  Marine  Sciences  Con- 
sortium. 

Prerequisite:  Physical  Geology  or  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor. 

4  semester  hours 

84:433     Littoral  Geologic  Processes 

A  study  of  the  geologic  processes  concerned 
with  the  supra-  inter-  and  subtidal  areas  of 
the  near  short  environment.  Field  studies 
will  emphasize  the  dynamics  of  erosion  and 
deposition  as  well  as  general  sedimentation 


associated  with  the  modification  of  barrier 
beaches  and  other  land  forms  of  the  New 
Jersey  shoreline.  Also  offered  at  the  site  of 
the  New  Jersey  Marine  Sciences  Con- 
sortium. 

Prerequisite:   Physical  Geology  or  the  per- 
mission of  the  instructor. 
4  semester  hours 

84:434     Independent  Study  in  Marine 
Sciences 

Individual  research  projects  will  be  selected 
under  the  guidance  of  a  professor.  Open 
only  to  those  advanced  students  who  have 
indicated  a  potential  for  original  thinking. 
Also  offered  at  the  site  of  the  New  Jersey 
Marine  Sciences  Consortium. 
Prerequisite:  Courses  in  Marine  Science  and 
permission  of  the  instructor, 
1-4  semester  hours 


84:440     Advanced  Cartography 

The  emphasis  in  this  course  is  on  modern 
methods  employed  in  cartographic  labora- 
tories, in  government,  academic  institutions 
and  commercial  organizations.  The  course  is 
designed  for  students  with  a  background  in 
cartography  gained  either  as  a  result  of  ex- 
perience or  through  completion  of  an  intro- 
ductory college  cartography  course. 
Prerequisite:  84:340  or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 

84:446     Sedimentology 

The  geological  processes  and  agents  which 
form,  transport,  deposit,  consolidate,  and 
alter  sediments.  The  interpretation  of  the 
resultant  sedimentary  rocks.  Laboratory 
work  on  the  texture,  mineralogy  and  mass 
properties  of  sedimentary  particles.  Field 
trips  to  areas  of  geological  interest. 
Prerequisite:  Physical  Geology  or  the  per- 
mission of  the  instructor. 
3  semester  hours 

84:451      Field  Studies  in  Earth  Science 

The  principles  and  techniques  of  field  work 
in  the  earth  sciences.  Interpretation  of  field 
observations  presented  in  a  field  report.  The 
study  and  use  of  geologic,  astronomic,  me- 
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teorologic    and    oceanographic    instruments. 
Emphasis  is  on  field  work. 
Prerequisite:   Earth  Sci  major  sequence. 
4  semester  hours 

84:461     Seminar  in  Earth  Science 

Student  field,  laboratory  and  library  investi- 
gation of  a  problem  in  the  area  of  his 
interest  in  Earth  Science,  the  results  of 
which  will  be  presented  in  oral  and  written 
form.  Class  discussion  of  the  individual 
papers  and  of  other  pertinent  topics  of  cur- 
rent interest  in  Earth  Science. 


Prerequisite:    Earth  Sci  major  sequence  or 
permission  of  the  instructor, 
2  semester  hours 

84:464     Independent  Study  in  the 
Earth  Sciences 

Designed  to  offer  an  opportunity  to  the 
qualified  student  to  do  library  and /or  lab- 
oratory investigation  in  a  field  of  earth 
science  of  his  choice,  but  under  the  guidance 
of  a  faculty  member,  the  course  is  con- 
ducted exclusively  by  scheduled  individual 
conferences  and  reports. 
2-4  semester  hours 


SCIENCE  COURSES— 80:000 


80:101  and  102     Problems  in  Science 

These  are  interdisciplinary  honors  courses 
for  exceptional  students  who  are  majoring 
in  other  departments.  Scientific  progress  in 
our  culture  is  surveyed  and  problem  areas 
are  identified.  A  problem  is  selected  by  each 
student  for  supervised  research  and  labora- 
tory experimentation  in  depth.  The  subject 
content  of  the  course  is  drawn  from  all  the 
sciences.  Both  the  theoretical  and  functional 
aspects  of  science  are  stressed. 
3  semester  hours 


80:120     Introduction  to  Photography 

This  is  a  beginning  course  consisting  of  labo- 
-atory  work  and  field  work  supplemented  by 
lectures  and  demonstrations.  Some  of  the 
topics  covered  are:  the  construction  and 
operation  of  cameras,  common  films  and 
papers,  fundamental  chemistry  and  photog- 
raphy, development  and  printing.  A  student 
needs  at  least  one  camera.  (Offered  alter- 
nate semesters.) 
2  semester  hours 


80:401     Teaching  of  Science  in 
Secondary  Schools 

The  purposes  are:  to  review  the  educational 
objectives  of  science  in  the  public  schools; 
to  consider  a  program  of  science  instruction 
for  secondary  schools  including  the  new  pro- 
grams; to  study  aids  to  instruction  such  as 
texts,  manuals,  workbooks,  tests  and  enrich- 
ment materials;  to  make  a  critical  review  of 


evaluation  in  science  classes;  and  to  observe 
and  participate  in  junior  high  school  classes 
at  work. 
3  semester  hours 

80:409     Senior  High  School  Physical 
Science  Demonstrations 

This  course  furnishes  teachers  of  the  phys- 
ical sciences  with  demonstrations  and  ex- 
periments designed  for  work  in  high  school 
chemistry,  physics  and  applied  physical  sci- 
ence courses.  A  detailed  study  of  demonstra- 
tion is  made  with  emphasis  on  visibility  and 
avoidance  of  failure.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
sources  of  new  demonstrations.  (Offered  in 
alternate  years.) 
2  semester  hours 


80:410 


Junior  High  School  Science 
Demonstrations 


This  course  covers  the  methods  of  experi- 
mental instruction  appropriate  to  grades 
seven,  eight,  and  nine.  A  detailed  study  is 
made  of  demonstrations  for  general  science 
at  their  levels.  (Offered  in  alternate  years.) 
4  semester  hours 

80:418     Three  Centuries  of  Science 
Progress 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  fundamental 
world  changes  that  have  resulted  in  the  past 
three  hundred  years  from  scientific  discov- 
eries. Stress  is  given  to  the  nature  of  scien- 
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tific  inquiry,  its  cumulative  nature,  its  desire 
for  freedom  and  means  of  judging  the 
probable  fruitfulness  of  a  research  problem. 
The  role  the  man  of  science  occupies  in  the 
world  today  is  contrasted  with  his  counter- 
part in  earlier  centuries. 
2  semester  hours 

80:422     Consumer  Science 

Basic  scientific  principles  are  developed  in 


the  process  of  testing  and  evaluating  con- 
sumer products.  Field  trips  are  taken  to 
local  industries  and  testing  agencies  to  eval- 
uate processes  as  well  as  products.  A  labora- 
tory-testing program  evaluates  products 
ranging  from  cigarettes  to  anti-freeze  and 
involves  cooperation  of  local  industry.  This 
course  is  a  general  education  elective  for 
non-science  majors  and  minors. 
3  semester  hours 
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SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  AND  BEHAVIORAL  SCIENCES 

The  School  of  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences  was  formally  approved  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees  in  the  Spring  of  1969.  The  student-faculty  planning  process 
was  completed  in  time  for  the  full  organization  of  the  School  in  February  of  1970. 
The  School  includes  the  departments  of  Anthropology,  Economics,  Geography, 
History,  Political  Science,  Psychology,  and  Sociology. 

The  School  continues  the  well-established  College  offerings  in  psychology, 
history,  and  social  studies  teacher  preparation.  New  major  offerings  introduced  in 
1969  are  economics,  transcultural  studies,  sociology,  and  political  science.  Presently 
in  the  planning  stage  for  an  expected  1970  introduction  are  geography,  urban 
studies,  and  cultural  anthropology.  The  Department  of  Psychology  is  planning 
increased  stress  upon  social  psychology,  problems  of  the  disadvantaged,  and  human- 
istic problems. 

Interdisciplinary  programs  are  being  emphasized.  The  transcultural  studies 
program  is  one  of  the  initial  programs.  It  is  designed  as  an  interdisciplinary  liberal 
arts  program  that  will  also  prepare  students  for  graduate  specialization  in  cultural 
anthropology  or  geography  or  history.  There  is  a  major  interdisciplinary  focus  in 
the  new  sociology  program  offerings,  as  well  as  in  the  various  psychology  programs. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  ANTHROPOLOGY 

Professor:  Quintana,  Chairman 

Assistant  Professors:  Tatkon 

Participating  Faculty  from  other  Departments:  Professors:  Cohen,  Fincher,  Floyd; 

Associate  Professors:  Boucher,  More;  Assistant  Professors:  Hinshalwood,  Knecht 

The  major  in  anthropology  has  been  designed  to  provide  students  with  the 
necessary  background  for  advanced  work  in  the  discipline,  and  for  future  employ- 
ment in  academic,  federal,  and  cross-cultural  programs.  In  the  five  year  period 
spanning  1965  to  1970,  the  demand  for  qualified  anthropologists  has  almost 
doubled  in  the  United  States.  This  on-going  trend  reflects  not  only  burgeoning 
employment  opportunities  for  students  trained  in  anthropology,  but  increased 
awareness  of  the  scientific,  humanistic,  and  personal  goals  serviced  by  anthro- 
pological inquiry.  The  program  aims  at  extending  the  student's  world  view  by 
permitting  him  a  wide  range  of  course  choices  in  the  discipline,  by  providing 
opportunity  to  engage  in  interdisciplinary  and  independent  study,  and  by  the 
involvement  in  the  program  of  co-operating  faculty  in  other  departments.  The 
major  consists  of  34  semester  hours  of  credit  distributed  as  follows: 

1.    Core  Requirements:  10  s.  hrs.  s.  hrs. 

Cultural  Anthropology  3 

Physical  Anthropology  3 

Prehistoric  Archaeology  2 

General  Linguistics  2 


Anthropology  Electives:  24  s.  hrs. 

(12  s.  hrs.  from  Group  A  and  12  s.  hrs.  from  Group  B.) 

Group  A  : 

Peoples  of  Africa  3 

Peoples  of  Oceania  3 

Peoples  of  Latin  America  3 

Peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union  3 

The  American  Indian:  Perspectives  on  Change                                       3 

Peasant  Culture  3 

Group  B: 

Dynamics  of  Culture  3 

Dynamics  of  Evolution  3 


=A  student  majoring  in  Anthropology  must  elect  a  total  of  24  s.  hrs.  from  the  two  groups  of 
electives  in  his  specialization.  He  may  elect  an  additional  10  s.  hrs.  He  may  not  take  more 
than  10  credits  above  the  requirement  for  the  major  which  is  34  credits, 
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Urban  Anthropology 

Psychological  Anthropology 

Independent  Study  in  Anthropological  Theory  and  Method 

Ethnohistory 

Transcultural  Elective 


3.    Summary: 

Core  Requirements 
Anthropology  Electives — 

Group  A: 

Group  B: 


10 

12 
12 


TOTAL  CREDITS  FOR  MAJOR: 


34 


COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

Core  Requirements 

91:200     Cultural  Anthropology 

A  general  introduction  to  cultural  anthro- 
pology emphasizing  its  basic  methodologies, 
concepts,  applications,  and  goals.  The  na- 
ture of  culture,  the  role  of  culture  in  human 
experience,  and  the  universality  of  human 
needs  and  aspirations  are  demonstrated 
through  the  analysis  of  transcultural  data. 
3  semester  hours 

91:201     Physical  Anthropology 

This  course  deals  with  the  broad  spectrum 
of  physical  anthropology.  The  biological 
basis  of  human  evolution,  including  a  survey 
of  such  topics  as  human  paleontology,  pri- 
matology,  the  races  of  man,  and  the  rela- 
tionship of  culture  to  man's  development 
are  covered  through  classroom  lectures  and 
the  use  of  audio-visual  materials. 
3  semester  hours 

91:306     Prehistoric  Archaeology 

An  introduction  to  the  history,  method,  and 
theory  of  archaeology.  The  aims  of  archae- 
ology, and  the  interpretation  and  analysis 
of  pre-historic  cultural  data  are  illustrated 
through  the  use  of  audio-visual  materials, 
field  trips,  and  museum  visitations.  (Pre- 
requisite: 91:200) 
2  semester  hours 


40:412     General  Linguistics 

This  course  introduces  the  study  of  linguis- 
tics in  general  and  of  the  Indo-European 
group  of  languages  in  particular.  It  focuses 
upon  the  origin,  history  and  development  of 
languages.  Through  lectures  and  readings 
the  student  is  acquainted  with  the  latest 
research  findings  in  both  descriptive  and 
historical  linguistics. 

2  semester  hours 

Anthropology  Electives 

Group  A 

91:301     Peoples  of  Africa 

Cultures  from  representative  areas  of  Africa 
are  the  focus  of  this  course.  Special  emphasis 
is  given  to  the  prehistory,  changing  cultures, 
and  present  problems  of  various  African 
ethnic  groups. 

3  semester  hours 

91:302     Peoples  of  Oceania 

Indonesia,  Melanesia,  Micronesia,  and  Poly- 
nesia are  the  areas  surveyed  in  this  course. 
The  origins,  cultures,  and  development  of 
peoples  in  these  regions  are  included,  as 
well  as  their  characteristic  social  structures 
and  value  systems. 
3  semester  hours 

91:303     Peoples  of  Latin  America 

A  survey  of  representative  native  and  Euro- 
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pean  derived  cultures  of  Mexico,  Central 
America,  and  South  America,  including 
historical  backgrounds  and  cultural  values, 
and  their  relationship  to  contemporary  Latin 
American  problems. 
3  semester  hours 


91:304     Peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union 

This  course  examines  the  cultural,  political, 
economic  and  historical  significance  of 
several  of  the  more  than  one  hundred  ethnic 
and  religious  identities  that  reside  within 
the  borders  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Some  rep- 
resentative examples  are  Eastern  Slavs, 
Uzbeks,  Tatars,  Georgians,  Estonians  and 
Moldavians. 
3  semester  hours 


91:305     The  American  Indian: 

Perspectives  on  Change 

A  general  survey  of  American  Indian  cul- 
tures north  of  Mexico.   Intensive   study  of 
representative  peoples  emphasizing  problems 
of  culture  contact  and  change. 
Prerequisite:  91:200 
3  semester  hours 


91:406     Peasant  Culture 

This  course  is  concerned  with  persistence 
and  change  among  the  peasant  peoples  of 
the  world.  Characteristics  of  peasant  society, 
peasant  character  and  personality,  and  the 
relationship  of  peasant  to  industrial  urban 
societies  are  illuminated  through  analysis 
of  anthropological  studies  of  contemporary 
peasant  populations. 
Prerequisite:  91.200 
3  semester  hours 


Group  B 

91:402     Dynamics  of  Culture 

Emphasis  in  this  course  is  placed  on  the 
processes  involved  in  cultural  development, 
growth,  transmission,  perpetuation,  and 
change.  Students  are  given  the  opportunity 
to  study  the  impact  of  modern  industrial 
civilization  on  emerging  nations  and  peoples. 
Prerequisite:  91:200 
3  semester  hours 


91:403     Dynamics  of  Evolution 

A  survey  of  man's  evolution  to  a  bipedal 
animal  from  his  early  vertebrate  beginnings. 
The  diversity  of  forms  that  have  led  to 
contemporary  man  are  explored  in  terms 
of  the  bio-cultural  forces  that  have  in- 
fluenced change.  A  unit  of  study  is  devoted 
to  contemporary  problems  in  human  ecology 
and  population  genetics. 
Prerequisite:  91:201  or  permission  of  the 
instructor 
3  semester  hours 

91:404     Urban  Anthropology 

Urban  Anthropology  will  focus  on  the 
dynamics  of  acculturation  that  characterize 
the  relationships  between  urban  sub-cul- 
tures and  the  broader  urban  community. 
This  course  will  examine  the  values,  per- 
sonality, behavior  and  other  aspects  of  the 
unique  patterned  adjustment  of  people 
(e.g.,  racial  minorities,  the  poor,  social 
deviants,  etc.)  whose  lifestyle  sets  them 
apart  from  the  dominant  society. 
3  semester  hours 

91:405     Psychological  Anthropology 

Emphasizing  transcultural  research,  this 
interdisciplinary  course  focuses  on  the  inter- 
related nature  of  culture  and  the  acquisition 
and  modification  of  human  behavior.  Cross- 
cultural  studies  of  the  life  crises  form  the 
basis  for  analyzing  the  world  view  and 
values  of  selected  societies.  Units  of  study 
are  devoted  to  the  cultural  origins  of  de- 
viant behavior,  and  to  the  development  of 
creativity  in  culture. 
Prerequisites:  91:200  and  65:100 
3  semester  hours 

91:407     Independent  Study  in 

Anthropological  Theory  and 
Method 

Directed  reading  and  preparation  of  written 
papers  on  anthropological  theory  and 
method,  and  advanced  independent  study  of 
subjects  with  which  students  have  had 
course  experience.  Conducted  as  a  tutorial 
course  with  no  formal  class  meetings.  Stu- 
dents seeking  admission  must  secure  ap- 
proval of  the  department. 
Prerequisite:  21  semester  hours  of  anthro- 
pology courses 
3  semester  hours 
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91:461      Ethnohistory:  Interdisciplinary 
Approaches 

This  interdisciplinary  course  introduces 
students  to  the  aims,  methods  and  techniques 
of  ethnohistorical  research.  Emphasizing  the 
intersection  of  anthropology  and  history, 
sources  of  data  include  both  documentary 
and  nondocumentary  (e.g.  "folk"  history, 
oral  tradition,  etc.)  evidence  in  reconstruct- 
•ng  the  culture  history  of  nonliterate  or 
;emi-literate  societies.  Guest  lectures  by 
cultural  geographers  are  included. 
Prerequisite:  91:200  and  94:200 
3  semes.'er  hours 


Transcultural     Elective — may     be     selected 
from  the  following 
3  semester  hours 

93:421      Population  Problems  of  the  World 

93:420     Asian  Urban  Settlements 

94:431      Evolution  of  the  Hindu  World 
View 

94:432     Evolution  of  the  Mahayana 
World  View 

(Others  by  departmental  permission) 


B.O.S.S.  Luncheon 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  ECONOMICS 

Professors:  Ellenbogen,  Chairman;  Kronish 
Instructors:  Scher 

The  objective  of  a  major  in  economics  is  to  permit  students  to  specialize  in 

an  increasingly  complex,  systematically  formulated  and  operationally  significant 

body  of  knowledge.  By  operationally  significant  is  meant  the  increasing  utilization 

of  the  skill  and  competence  of  the  economist  in  not  only  the  academic  world  but 

also  in  the  world  of  federal,  state  and  local  government  and  in  industry  and  labor 
organizations. 

ECONOMICS   MAJOR 
Specialized  Courses  in  Economics 

Required:  s.  hrs. 

Principles  of  Economics  (Microeconomics)  3 

Principles  of  Economics  (Macroeconomics)  3 

Economic  Statistics  3 

Intermediate  Macroeconomic  Analysis  3 

Intermediate  Price  Theory  3 

15 

Economics  Electives* 

Labor  Economics  3 

Economic  History  of  the  U.S.  3 

Economic  History  of  Europe  3 

Money  and  Banking  3 

Financial  Institutions  and  Policy  3 

Economic  Growth  and  Development  3 

Public  Policies  Toward  Business  3 

Public  Finance  3 

International  Economics  3 

Comparative  Economic  Systems  3 

Development  of  Economic  Thought  3 

The  Economics  of  Social  Problems  3 

Mathematical  Economics  3 


18-28 


=A  student  majoring  in  Economics  must  elect  18  semester  hours  from  the  list  of  Electives  in 
his  Specialization.  He  may  elect  an  additional  10  semester  hours.  He  may  not  take  more  than 
10  credits  above  the  requirement  for  the  major  which  is  33  credits:  15  required  credits  and 
18  elective  credits. 
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ECONOMICS  COURSES— 92:000 


92:101      Principles  of  Economics:  Macro. 

A  study  of  the  American  economy,  analyti- 
cally and  institutionally,  with  respect  to  the 
achievement  of  an  optimal  allocation  of 
resources,  price  stability,  full  employment 
level  of  national  income  and  long  term 
growth. 
3  semester  hours 

92:102     Principles  of  Economics:  Micro. 

Organization  and  operation  of  the  American 
economy  for  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  goods  and  services.  Pricing  of 
products  and  factors  of  production  in  market 
situations  varying  from  competition  to 
monopoly.  Resource  allocation,  price  deter- 
mination and  behavior  of  the  firm  in  the 
determination  of  quantity  of  output  and 
the  hiring  of  factors  of  production. 
3  semester  hours 

92:200     Introduction  to  Economics 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  an  under- 
standing of  major  objectives  and  features  of 
the  American  economy.  Topics  include  op- 
erations of  a  market  economy,  structure 
and  function  of  business,  labor  and  manage- 
ment relations,  money  and  banking,  govern- 
ment and  business  relations,  and  interna- 
tional economics.  Analysis  is  made  of  the 
objectives  of  economic  growth  and  stability. 
3  semester  hours 

92:203     Economic  Statistics 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  make  the 
student  a  critical  user  of  statistics.  Topics 
covered  include  frequency  distribution,  sam- 
pling, index  numbers,  economic  time  series, 
statistical  inference  and  correlation  tech- 
niques. 
3  semester  hours 

92:204     Labor  Economics  (92:401) 

The  course  focuses  on  the  following:  1.  the 
determinants  of  wages  in  the  organized  and 
unorganized  markets;  2.  an  analysis  of  the 
principal  institutions  and  central  processes 
in  the  labor  and  manpower  area;  and  3.  an 
examination  of  current  issues  in  labor  rela- 
tions. 
3  semester  hours 


92:213     Economic  History  of  the  U.S. 
(Also  listed  as  94:213) 

Evolution  of  economic  institutions  with  em- 
phasis on  development  of  domestic  and 
foreign  markets,  technological  changes  and 
industrial  growth.  Analysis  and  interpreta- 
tion of  cyclical  changes. 
3  semester  hours 

92:222     Economic  History  of  Europe 
(Also  listed  as  94:222) 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  economic  life 
and  development  of  Europe  from  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  present,  emphasizing  the  period 
from  about  1750.  It  gives  special  attention 
to  economic  causes  that  underlie  the  disloca- 
tions and  perplexities  of  the  19th  and  20th 
centuries. 
3  semester  hours 

92:301      Money  and  Banking  (92:405) 

Monetary  system  of  the  United  States,  its 
development  and  current  status.  Evolution 
of  monetary  theory.  Analysis  of  the  instru- 
ments and  objectives  of  the  money  markets, 
structure  of  interest  rates  and  maturity  pat- 
terns. 

Prerequisite:  92:101  or  102 
3  semester  hours 

92:302     Financial  Institutions  and  Policy 

The  structure  and  operation  of  our  mone- 
tary and  financial  institutions,  private  and 
public,  and  the  techniques  and  objectives  of 
monetary  policy  are  studied  analytically  and 
historically.  Among  the  contemporary  policy 
problems  emphasized  are  the  maintenance 
of  full  employment  and  economic  growth, 
the  prevention  of  inflation  and  economic 
instability  and  the  development  of  a  more 
adequate  international  monetary  system. 
Prerequisite:  92:101  or  102 
3  semester  hours 

92:303     Economic  Growth  and 
Development 

This  course  examines  some  of  the  problems 
of  hastening  the  growth  of  countries  with 
low  incomes  per  person.  Attention  is  given 
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to  the  relationship  between  international 
trade  and  economic  development.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  requisites  for  the  economic 
development  of  underdeveloped  countries, 
the  obstacles  to  such  development,  the  strat- 
egy and  tactics  of  development  and  aid  for 
development. 
3  semester  hours 


92:304     Public  Policies  Toward  Business 

Case  studies  of  the  economic  organization 
of  particular  American  industries.  U.S.  pol- 
icy toward  competition,  monopoly  and  big- 
ness in  business.  Government  control  of 
public  utilities,  transportation,  radio  and 
television  broadcasting. 
Prerequisite:  92:102 
3  semester  hours 


92:305     Intermediate  Macroeconomic 
Analysis 

Study  of  the  factors  comprising  aggregate 
demand  and  how  they  interact  to  determine 
the  level  of  employment,  output  and  the 
price  level.  Examination  of  the  role  of  money 
and  fiscal  policy. 
Prerequisite:  92:101  and  102 
3  semester  hours 


92:306     Public  Finance 

Description  and  analysis  of  the  role  of 
government — federal,  state  and  local — in 
allocating  resources  through  taxes  and  ex- 
penditures, and  debt  policy.  Criteria  for 
evaluation  will  be  developed  and  applied 
to  alternative  policies. 
Prerequisite:  92:101 
3  semester  hours 


92:397;  398     Economics  Independent 
Study 

Independent  study  for  juniors  and  seniors 
who  have  developed  a  special  interest  as  a 
result  of  work  in  a  course  or  who  wish  to 
develop  their  interest  through  their  own 
guided  reading.  A  member  of  the  Economics 
Department  will  guide  the  student  in  his 
research  and  reading, 
3  semester  hours  each 


92:402     International  Economics 

The  theory  of  international  trade  is  examined 
with  the  objectives  of  determining  why 
goods  and  factors  of  production  move  inter- 
nationally, how  they  are  distributed,  what 
benefits  are  derived  from  trade,  and  what 
are  the  effects  upon  the  international  eco- 
nomic order  of  the  policies  and  influences 
of  nations  and  international  agencies. 
Prerequisite:  92:101  and  92:102 
3  semester  hours 


92:403     Comparative  Economic  Systems 

A  comparative  study  of  the  economic  sys- 
tems of  planned  and  mixed  economies  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  Soviet  Union,  China, 
The  United  Kingdom,  the  Scandinavian 
countries  and  the  United  States.  The  course 
covers  economic  organization,  resource  al- 
location, and  economic  growth  and  develop- 
ment in  varied  economic  systems. 
3  semester  hours 

92:414     Development  of  Economic 
Thought 

The  ideas  of  some  of  the  outstanding  con- 
tributors to  economic  thought  over  the  past 
two  centuries  are  the  subject  of  this  course. 
Among  these  leading  contributors  are  Locke, 
Cantillon,  Hume,  Smith,  Ricardo,  Malthus, 
Mill,  Marx,  Jevons,  Marshall,  Walras,  Wick- 
sell  and  Keynes.  The  course  is  designed  to 
broaden  and  improve  the  student's  command 
of  modern  economic  theory  as  well  as  to 
introduce  him  to  the  old  masters. 
3  semester  hours 


92:415 


The  Economics  of  Social 
Problems 


The  extent,  causes  and  consequences  of  pov- 
erty, inequality  and  insecurity.  An  appraisal 
of  reforms:  social  insurance,  medical  care, 
public  housing,  rural  development.  The  eco- 
nomics of  discrimination  and  educational 
opportunity. 
3  semester  hours 

92:416     Intermediate  Price  Theory 

Analysis  of  the  basic  determinants  of  market 
demand.  Input-output  relationships  in  de- 
termining cost  structure.   Determination  of 
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prices  received  by  resource  owners  in  the 
productive  process.  Theory  of  the  firm  and 
pricing  in  different  types  of  market  organiza- 
tion with  varying  degrees  of  competitive 
conditions. 

Prerequisite:  92:101  and  92:102 
3  semester  hours 

92:417     Mathematical  Economics 

Formulation  of  economic  theory  in  mathe- 
matical language.  Application  of  mathemat- 


ical methods  to  economic  theory  and  to  the 
derivation  of  theoretical  conclusions. 
3  semester  hours 

92:497;  498     Economics  Independent 
Study 

Open   to   students   who   wish   to   undertake 
reading  and /or  research  in  specialized  areas 
of  economics.  Permission  of  the  department 
chairman  must  be  secured. 
3  semester  hours  each 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  GEOGRAPHY 

Associate  Professor:  Boucher,  Chairman 
Assistant  Professors:  Ballwanz,  Hinshalwood 

Geography  is  concerned  with  the  study  of  all  natural  and  cultural  elements 
found  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Though  all  individual  phenomena  are  studied  in 
detail  by  one  or  another  of  the  academic  disciplines,  Geography  undertakes  a  task 
attempted  by  no  other,  that  of  studying  the  space  relations  of  things.  It  derives  its 
identity  from  this  spatial  point  of  view. 

In  an  attempt  to  understand  the  associations  and  interrelationships  of  things 
in  space  a  view  is  fostered  which  inevitably  places  great  importance  on  the  integra- 
tion of  the  Natural,  Physical  and  Social  Sciences.  Thus  the  unity  of  knowledge, 
necessarily  destroyed  by  the  systematic  sciences,  quite  properly  concerned  with 
only  a  part  of  the  whole,  is  to  a  high  degree  restored  in  Geography,  and  a  broad 
scholarship,  which  is  the  basis  of  a  true  education,  is  achieved. 

The  proposed  program  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  solid  background 
and  training  for  one  of  three  possible  career  choices:  teaching,  planning  and 
industry. 

Geography  Major 

Basic  Requirements  7(9  semester  hours  required)  s.  hrs. 
Principles  of  Geography  3 

Regional  Geography  of  Anglo-America  3 

Economic  Geography  3 

Basic  Requirements  II  (At  least  4  of  the  following  courses) 

Cultural  Geography  3 

Climatology  3 

Land  Utilization  3 

Cartography  3 

Physical  Geology  4 

Physiography  of  North  America  3 

Geographic  Thought  and  Methodology  3 

Electives 

A  Geography  major  must  elect  11  or  12  semester  hours  from  the  list  of 
electives  in  his  specialization.  He  may  elect  an  additional  10  hours.  He  may  not 
take  more  than  106  credits  above  the  33  semester  hour  requirement  for  the  major. 

Historical  Geography  of  the  United  States  3 

Computer  Mapping  in  the  Social  Sciences  3 

Geography  of  Manufacturing  3 
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Population  Problems  of  the  World 

Political  Geography 

Urban  Geography 

Problems  in  Urban  Geography 

Introduction  to  Quantitative  Geography 

Fundamentals  of  Remote  Sensing  of  Environment 

Geography  of  New  Jersey 

Geography  of  Africa 

Geography  of  South  Asia 

Geography  of  East  and  Southeast  Asia 

Geography  of  the  Soviet  Union 

Geography  of  Europe 

Geography  of  Latin  America 

Asian  Urban  Settlements 

Readings  in  Geography 

Independent  Study  in  Geography 

Population  and  Settlement  Pattern  in  Africa 

Field  Studies  in  Urban  Life 


Honors  in  Geography 

The  honors  program  in  Geography  requires  outstanding  work  in  the  follow- 
ing courses:  309,  425,  426  and  one  regional  course.  Course  426  includes  the 
preparation  of  a  senior  honor  paper  and  an  oral  and  written  examination  with 
several  members  of  the  staff. 

To  be  accepted  as  a  candidate  for  honors  in  Geography  a  student  must 
present  at  least  six  hours  of  upperclass  credit  and  at  least  fifteen  hours  of  lower 
division  credit  in  Geography,  with  an  average  of  at  least  3.2  in  all  Geography 
courses  and  a  general  average  of  at  least  3.0.  To  be  graduated  with  honors  in 
Geography  a  student  must  have  completed  the  four  courses  listed  in  paragraph  1 
with  an  average  of  3.3;  as  well  as  an  over  all  geography  average  of  3.2  and  a 
cumulative  average  of  3.0. 

GEOGRAPHY  COURSES— 93:000 


93:100     Principles  of  Geography 

Familiarizes  students  with  the  spatial  dis- 
tribution and  significance  of  important 
geographic  phenomena,  such  as  atmospheric 
pressure  and  wind  systems,  climatic  types, 
water  bodies,  landforms,  soil  types,  natural 
resources  and  population  distribution.  Map- 
ping techniques  and  map  interpretation  will 
also  constitute  part  of  the  course. 
3  semester  hours 


93:102     Physical  Geology 

(Also  listed  as  84:102) 

The  materials  of  the  earth,  land  forms  and 
structures;  the  processes  and  agents  re- 
sponsible for  their  formation.  Modem  tec- 
tonic concepts.  Laboratory  work  includes 
study  of  minerals,  rocks,  topographic  and 
geologic  maps.  Field  trips  to  areas  of  geo- 
logic interest. 
4  semester  hours 


i 
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93:200     Cultural  Geography 

This  course  examines  the  traits  that  give 
groups  their  distinctive  character  and  that 
condition  the  manner  in  which  each  group 
perceives  and  uses  its  habitat.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  socio-cultural  diversity  of 
mankind  and  on  the  spatial  aspects  of  race, 
language,  religion  and  nations  as  categories 
of  thought  patterns  and  institutions  that 
unite  or  separate  human  groups. 
3  semester  hours 

93:201     Climatology 

The  student  analyzes  in  detail  the  major 
climatic  subdivisions  of  the  earth.  Variations 
in  climates,  the  use  of  instruments,  adiabatic 
charts,  map-interpretation  and  competent  use 
of  climatic  classification  systems  are  stressed. 

3  semester  hours 

93:202     Regional  Geography  of 
Anglo-America 

A  regional  analysis  of  Canada,  Alaska,  and 
the  United  States,  it  serves  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  and  a  foundation  for  the  study  of 
other  continental  areas.  Emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  human  activities  in  relation  to 
their  natural  environment.  The  student  is 
introduced  to  the  physiographic,  climatic, 
edaphic,  and  vegetative  patterns  of  regions 
as  well  as  the  cultural  and  ecological  fac- 
tors. Anglo-America's  place  in  the  world 
economy  is  analyzed  critically. 
3  semester  hours 

93:203     Physiography  of  North  America 

This  course  is  designed  to  review  basic 
principles  of  geomorphology,  examine  criti- 
cally the  regional  approach  in  the  earth 
sciences,  and  describe  and  delineate  the  phys- 
iographic regions  of  North  America.  Aspects 
of  climate,  soil,  flora,  and  fauna  are  also 
treated  as  bases  for  regional  classification. 
Topographic  map  interpretation  is  stressed. 
The  course  provides  the  physical  base  for 
future  cultural  studies  of  the  continent. 
3  semester  hours 

93:204     Land  Utilization 

Students  are  introduced  to  the  edaphic  and 
floral  factors  of  geographic  analysis.  World- 


wide   distribution    patterns    are    established 

for  these  factors,  and  their  significance  to 

man  and  his  utilization  of  them  are  critically 

assessed. 

3  semester  hours 

93:240     Cartography 

(Also  listed  as  84:240) 

This  is  the  basic  course  in  cartography. 
Students  master  the  use  of  cartographic 
instruments  and  attempt  to  understand  the 
principles  underlying  the  common  types  of 
map  projections. 
3  semester  hours 

93:301      Field  Studies  in  Urban  Life 

(also  listed  as  99:301) 

This  is  a  field  studies  course  in  which  the 
New  York  Metropolitan  area  is  used  as  the 
laboratory,  and  the  social,  economic  and 
political  activities  of  the  people  of  the  area 
constitute  the  subject  matter.  Studies  are 
made  of  levels  of  living,  minority  groups, 
governmental  services,  economic  institutions, 
and  the  historical  and  geographical  back- 
ground of  the  region. 
3  semester  hours 

93:302     Economic  Geography 

Emphasizing  the  development  of  agricultural 
and   industrial   societies,   this   course   is  de- 
signed   to    introduce    students   to   the    basic 
principles  of  economic  geography. 
3  semester  hours 

93:304     The  Geography  of  Europe 

A  regional  analysis  of  Europe,  it  examines 
critically  the  physical  and  human  aspects  of 
the  continent's  geography.  Relations  among 
the  European  states  are  discussed,  and  Eu- 
rope's place  in  the  world  economy  is  ana- 
lyzed. 
3  semester  hours 

93:305     The  Geography  of  East  and 
Southeast  Asia 

Designed  as  a  regional  analysis  of  East  Asia 
(China,  Japan)  and  Southeast  Asia  (Ma- 
laysia, Indonesia),  this  course  examines  the 
physical  and  cultural  aspects  of  the  geog- 
raphy of  the  area  and  its  role  in  world 
politics  and  economic  affairs. 
3  semester  hours 
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93:306     The  Geography  of  South  Asia 

This  course  includes  a  regional  analysis  of 
South  Asia  (India  and  Pakistan)  examining 
the  interrelationship  between  cultural  and 
physical  aspects  of  South  Asian  geography. 
It  also  deals  with  the  political,  cultural  and 
economic  life  of  the  area. 
3  semester  hours 


93:308     The  Geography  of  Latin  America 

This  course  is  designed  as  a  regional  anal- 
ysis of  Latin  America.  It  examines  critically 
physical  and  human  aspects  of  the  conti- 
nent's geography.  Relations  between  the 
Latin  American  states  are  discussed,  as  are 
relations  with  the  United  States.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  origin  and  development  of 
Latin  America's  cultural  landscape. 
3  semester  hours 


93:309     Geographic  Thought  and 
Methodology 

A  study  of  the  historical  development  of 
modern  geography  as  a  science.  The  various 
schools  of  geographic  thought  are  evaluated. 
It  also  considers  primary  and  secondary 
source  materials  in  geographic  research;  the 
value  of  maps  and  their  interpretation  as 
well  as  graphs,  charts,  aerial  photographs, 
slides  and  other  graphic  material. 
Prerequisite:  93:100  or  permission  of  the 
department 
3  semester  hours 


93:310     Introduction  to  Quantitative 
Methods  in  Geography 

Introductory  treatment  of  measurements  and 
design  in  geography  with  stress  on  definition 
of  problems,  hypotheses  formulation  and 
tests  of  hypotheses  by  alternative  methods 
of  measurement.  Course  also  includes  an 
introduction  to  geographic  applications  of 
computer  methods,  multi-variate  analysis, 
systems  analysis,  data  bank  maintenance 
and  evaluation. 
3  semester  hours 


analysis    of    the    economic,    cultural    and 
geographic  bases  of  industrialization;  plant 
location  problems  and  the  special  situation 
of  underdeveloped  nations. 
Prerequisite:  93:302 
3  semester  hours 

93:312     The  Historical  Geography  of  the 
United  States  (also 
listed  as  94:312) 

For  students  of  history,  geography,  and  re- 
lated disciplines  to  become  familiar  with 
major  principles  of  historical  geography,  it 
emphasizes  the  geographic  factors  pertinent 
to  understanding  of  American  history.  Time- 
place  relationships  ranging  from  pre-Colum- 
bian America  to  the  present  are  surveyed 
and  analyzed  critically.  Attention  is  paid  to 
source  materials,  to  cartography  of  specific 
times,  and  to  geographical  lore  and  thought. 
Also  listed  as  94:312, 
3  semester  hours 

93:401     Fundamentals  of  Remote 
Sensing  of  Environment 

A  systematic  study  of  multiband  spectral 
reconnaissance  of  the  environment.  Emphasis 
is  given  to  multifrequency  radar  systems  and 
their  uses. 

Prerequisite:  9  semester  hours  of  geography 
3  semester  hours 

93:405     Computer  Mapping  in  the  Social 
Sciences 

The  student  is  trained  under  the  SYMAP 
program  developed  by  Harvard  University. 
The  course  is  organized  into  two  parts:  (1) 
a  study  of  computer  mapping  techniques — 
an  understanding  of  data  retrieval,  data 
manipulation  and  of  the  required  steps  that 
are  necessary  to  prepare  a  computer  map; 
(2)  completion  of  an  individual  research 
project — each  student  will  prepare  a  map 
research  problem  for  processing  at  a  com- 
puter center  and  which  will  form  the  basis 
for  seminar  discussions. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department. 

3  semester  hours 


93:311     Geography  of  Manufacturing 

A  study  of  the  world's  manufacturing  activi- 
ties.     Includes     measurement     techniques; 


93:408     Political  Geography 

This  course  deals  with  the  geographic  con- 
ditions   influencing    the    significant    changes 
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in  the  political  divisions  of  the  world.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  on  geographic  factors  in- 
fluencing racial,  religious,   commercial   and 
political  adjustment  among  nations. 
3  semester  hours 


93:410     Urban  Geography 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  growth,  mor- 
phology, and  function  of  cities.  Attention 
will  be  given  to  the  complex,  dynamic  forces 
which  influence  spatial  patterns  and  func- 
tional changes  within  urban  areas. 
3  semester  hours 


93:411      Problems  in  Urban  Geography 

A  seminar  on  needed  and  vital  urban  geog- 
raphy   research.    Students    are    to    prepare 
research  papers  on  selected  topics  for  critical 
review  and  evaluation. 
By  special  permission  of  the  department. 
Prerequisite:  93:410 

93:412     The  Geography  of  Africa 

This  course  includes  a  topical  and  regional 
study  of  Africa.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon 
the  problems  of  economic  adjustment  in 
the  tropics.  Soils,  vegetation,  climate,  phys- 
iography, natural  resources  and  other  as- 
pects of  the  physical  environment  are 
examined  in  the  light  of  man's  habitation  of 
the  continent.  Relations  between  Africa  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  are  analyzed. 
3  semester  hours 

93:419     The  Geography  of  the  Soviet 
Union 

Designed  as  a  regional  analysis  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  this  course  examines  the  physical, 
the  human  and  the  economic  aspects  of 
Soviet  geography.  Russia's  place  in  the  world 
economy  and  its  relations  with  the  European 
states  are  discussed  and  analyzed. 
3  semester  hours 

93:420     Asian  Urban  Settlements 

This  course  examines  the  origin  and  evolu- 
tion of  urban  places  in  Asia.  Attention  is 


placed  upon  the  morphology  and  structure 
of  Asian  villages,  towns  and  cities  and  their 
relationship  to  internal  and  external  func- 
tions. Since  most  of  the  large  urban  centers 
of  Asia  have  developed  in  advance  of  the 
industrial-technological  revolution  which 
fostered  city  growth  in  the  West,  new  con- 
cepts, techniques  and  measuring  devices 
must  be  utilized  to  understand  the  problems 
of  urban  geography  in  Asia. 
Prerequisites:  93:200  and  either  94:133  or 
94:331. 
3  semester  hours 


93:421     Population  Problems  of  the  World 

An  intensive  examination  of  the  factors 
which  influence  the  present-day  distribu- 
tional patterns  of  the  world's  peoples  and 
the  political,  economic  and  social  conse- 
quences of  these  developments  are  consid- 
ered. Particular  attention  is  placed  on  man- 
land  relationships  as  they  relate  to  popula- 
tion problems  of  contemporary  nations. 
Prerequisite:  93:200. 
3  semester  hours 


93:422 


Population  and  Settlement 
Patterns  in  Africa 


This  course  examines  the  distribution,  com- 
position and  size  characteristics  of  the 
population  of  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara. 
Contemporary  distributional  patterns  are 
stressed,  especially  migration,  population 
pressure,  and  growth.  Relationships  between 
man  and  the  environment  are  revealed  as 
crucial  factors. 


93:424     The  Geography  of  New  Jersey 

A  detailed  topical  and  regional  study  of 
New  Jersey  physiography,  climate,  soils, 
flora,  fauna,  agriculture,  industry,  trade,  pop- 
ulation and  relations  with  neighboring  states, 
is  undertaken.  On  the  basis  of  the  material 
examined,  an  attempt  is  made  to  delineate 
the  geographic  regions  of  the  state.  Empha- 
sis is  placed  on  the  relationship  between 
New  Jersey's  land  and  its  people. 
3  semester  hours 
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93:425     Readings  in  Geography 

Open  only  to  geography  honor  students. 
Students  will  be  expected  to  read  a  number 
of  the  more  definitive  works  in  modem 
geography.  Examination  will  be  both  oral 
and  written. 
3  semester  hours 

93:426     Independent  Study  in  Geography 

Open  only  to  senior  honor  students  in 
geography.  Course  includes  the  preparation 
of  a  research  paper  or  project  to  be  pre- 
sented to  members  of  the  staff.  Oral  and 
written  exams  on  the  field  of  geography  will 
also  be  required. 
3  semester  hours 


93:460     Independent  Transcultural  Study 
(Also  listed  as  91:460  and 
94:460) 

Conducted  as  an  interdisciplinary  tutorial 
course  with  no  formal  class  meetings,  this 
study  program  includes  directed  reading  and 
preparation  of  written  papers  on  transcul- 
tural subjects  not  offered  in  the  regular  cur- 
riculum and  advanced  independent  study  of 
subjects  with  which  students  have  had  course 
experience.  Students  seeking  admission  must 
secure  approval  of  at  least  two  professors 
representing  different  fields  in  the  transcul- 
tural program. 

Prerequisite:  21  semester  hours  of  credit  in 
transcultural  studies.  Also  listed  as  91:460 
and  94:460. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY 

Professors:  Cohen,  Chairman;  Barker,  Beckwith 

Associate  Professors:  Kops,  More,  Royer 

Assistant  Professors:  Bell,  Bretherton,  Carr,  Keenan,  Macaluso,  Moore  (J.), 

Zimmer 
Instructors:  Moore  (D.) 

A  major  in  history  consists  of  33  semester  hours  of  credit,  with  provision 
for  emphasis  in  either  American,  European  or  non-Western  history.  To  introduce 
beginning  students  to  the  basic  nature  and  methods  of  history  and  to  opportunities 
for  study  in  the  special  areas  of  history,  six  semester  hours  of  credit  in  the  study 
of  history,  94:100  and  either  94:101  or  102,  are  required  of  all  freshmen  majors. 

The  department  also  offers  the  following  courses,  which  are  either  pre- 
requisites to  (see  course  descriptions)  or  provide  desirable  background  for  ad- 
vanced electives  in  American,  European  or  Asian  history:  94:111,  112,  121,  122, 
123,  131,  132,  133.  Colloquia  in  history  (junior  year)  and  honors  research  in 
history  (senior  year)  are  given  to  provide  seminar-type  instruction  and  independent 
study  for  outstanding  students.  Free  electives  for  history  majors  (see  Liberal  Arts 
Degree  Requirements,  page  52)  will  vary  between  40  to  52  semester  hours, 
depending  on  how  the  student  fulfills  the  language  requirement.  For  use  of  these 
elective  hours,  programs  of  study  in  fields  related  to  history  should  be  discussed 
with  the  departmental  advisers. 

HISTORY  COURSES— 94:000 


94:100     The  Study  of  American  History 

Study  of  American  History  is  required  of 
all  history  majors,  and  it  is  designed  to  in- 
troduce beginning  students  to  the  nature  and 
methods  of  history  in  general  and  to  Amer- 
ican history  as  a  special  field  of  study. 
3  semester  hours 

94:101     The  Study  of  European  History 

3  semester  hours 

94:102     The  Study  of  Non-Western  History 

Majors  must  also  elect  either  94:101  or 
94:102  which  concentrate  on  special  prob- 
lems and  approaches  in  the  fields  of  Euro- 
pean and  Non-Western  history  respectively. 
The  main  emphasis  in  these  courses  will  be 


on  student  experience  in  working  with  ac- 
tual historical  problems  and  procedures. 

The  course  94:102  concentrates  on  the 
special  limitations  of  English  language 
sources  and  the  problems  inherent  in  Eastern 
views  of  time  and  periodization  in  India, 
China  and  Japan.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  the  sources  of  cultural  history  including 
works  of  philosophy,  literature  and  historical 
and  anthropological  studies. 
3  semester  hours 


94:103     The  Development  of  Early 
Western  Civilization 

A  survey  of  Western  civilization  from 
earliest  times  with  particular  reference  to 
the  growth,  development  and  interactions  of 
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cultural,  political,  economic,  social  and  re- 
ligious institutions.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  significance  of  dominant  and  distinguish- 
able characteristics  through  which  civiliza- 
tions may  be  recognized  as  distinct  cultural 
and  social  entities. 
3  semester  hours 

94:108     The  Development  of  African 
Civilization 

This  course  offers  a  survey  of  pre-colonial 
African  civilization  and  its  eclipse  under 
slavery  and  the  colonial  onslaught.  The 
principal  social,  political  and  environmental 
systems  of  the  periods  will  be  covered. 
Major  artistic  forms,  including  dance,  art 
and  architecture,  will  be  drawn  upon  to  illus- 
trate the  unique  aspects  of  African  tradi- 
tional culture. 
3  semester  hours 


94:109 


The  Development  of  Islamic 
Civilization 


This  course  offers  a  survey  of  Muslim  soci- 
ety, culture  and  history  from  the  birth  of 
Muhammad  through  the  development  of 
the  classical  Osmanli  state  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 
3  semester  hours 

94:110     The  Development  of  American 
Civilization 

This  course  offers  the  student  the  oppor- 
tunity to  identify  and  examine  the  main- 
streams of  development  in  American  civiliza- 
tion. Attention  is  directed  to  the  political, 
intellectual,  social,  economic  and  cultural 
forces  and  achievements  in  our  past  which 
have  made  the  United  States  distinctive. 
Major  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  values 
which  have  underlaid  the  establishment  and 
growth  of  American  institutions  and  upon 
the  character  of  those  institutions  formal 
and  informal.  The  roles  of  outstanding  in- 
dividuals are  constantly  emphasized. 
3  semester  hours 

94:111     Selected  Topics  in  American 
History  to  1876 

In  place  of  the  general  survey,  this  course 
examines  the  development  of  the  American 
Nation   from   the  period   of  discovery   and 


exploration  to  the  Civil  War  and  Recon- 
struction through  a  study  of  specific  issues 
and  problems.  The  main  streams  of  early 
American  thought,  the  development  of  an 
American  society,  the  establishment  of  our 
constitutional  authority  and  the  contribu- 
tions and  challenges  of  the  various  sections 
are  analyzed  and  interpreted. 
3  semester  hours 

94:112     Selected  Topics  in  American 
History  since  1876 

Continues  the  approach  of  the  earlier  course. 
Examines  the  development  of  the  American 
Nation  since  the  Civil  War.  Special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  growth  of  American 
thought,  the  transition  from  an  agrarian  to 
an  industrial  society  and  the  role  of  the 
United  States  as  a  world  power.  National 
responses  to  our  economic,  social  and  polit- 
ical development  are  considered. 
3  semester  hours 

94:114     The  Development  of  Latin 
American   Civilization 

Deals  with  the  components  of  Latin  Amer- 
ican civilization.  Considered  are  the  geo- 
graphical background  and  developments  of 
the  Mayan,  Incan  and  Aztec  civilizations, 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  backgrounds 
and  the  wars  of  independence. 
3  semester  hours 

94:118     The  Development  of  Classical 
Civilization 

A  study  of  the  history  and  development  of 
the  Mediterranean-based  civilizations  of 
Greece  and  Rome  with  emphasis  on  those 
elements  of  the  classical  civilizations  which 
influenced  the  subsequent  histories  of  the 
European  peoples. 
3  semester  hours 

94:121      Early  Modern  Europe,  1350-1815 

A  study  of  the  history  of  Europe  from  the 
end  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  Congress  of 
Vienna:  The  Renaissance  and  Reformation; 
the  rise  of  new  monarchies;  Tudor  and 
Stuart  England;  the  Scientific  Revolution, 
the  Enlightenment,  the  French  Revolution 
and  Napoleon. 
3  semester  hours 
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94:122     Nineteenth  Century  Europe, 
1815-1914 

A  study  of  the  history  of  Europe  from  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  to  1914,  the  rise  of 
nationalism,  liberalism,  socialism  and  de- 
mocracy; the  Industrial  Revolution;  unifica- 
tion of  Italy  and  Germany;  imperialism  and 
factors  leading  to  World  War  I. 
3  semester  hours 


94:123     Contemporary  Europe,  1914  to 
the  Present 

This  course  surveys  the  history  of  Europe 
from  World  War  I  to  the  present.  Major 
topics  include  the  Paris  Peace  Conference, 
1919;  Revolution  of  1917  and  development 
of  Communism  in  Russia;  failure  of  the 
western  democracies  and  rise  of  Fascism  in 
Germany,  Italy  and  Spain;  origins  of  World 
War  II;  post- 1945  settlement  and  establish- 
ment of  Communism  in  eastern  Europe;  and 
movement  towards  economic  and  political 
integration  of  western  European  states. 
3  semester  hours 


94:131     The  Development  of  Indian 
Civilization 

This  course  offers  a  study  of  the  early  his- 
tory of  India,  3000  B.C.  to  1000  A.D.  The 
principle  religions,  political  and  literary 
works  of  this  period  are  considered,  with 
special  attention  to  the  insights  they  contain 
into  Indian  social  values  and  institutions. 
Major  works  in  the  graphic  and  fine  arts  are 
examined  in  order  to  illuminate  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  aesthetic  tradition  and 
the  style  of  the  civilization. 
3  semester  hours 


94:132     Development  of  Chinese 
Civilization 

This  course  offers  a  study  of  the  early  his- 
tory of  China,  2000  B.C.  to  1300  A.D.  The 
principal  social,  political  and  metaphysical 
philosophic  works  of  this  period  are  consid- 
ered with  special  attention  to  their  relation- 
ship to  corresponding  values  and  institutions. 
Art  as  an  expression  of  Chinese  civilization 
is  also  examined. 
3  semester  hours 


94:133     Development  of  Modern  East 
Asian  Civilization 

Modern  China  and  Japan,  1600  to  the  pres- 
ent. Changes  in  traditional  values  and  the 
mutual  influence  of  East  and  West  are 
studied  through  an  examination  of  important 
literary,  philosophical,  anthropological,  his- 
torical and  artistic  works. 
3  semester  hours 

94:212     Social  History  of  the  United 
States 

This  course  presents  a  study  of  the  social 
and  cultural  aspects  of  American  history. 
As  such,  it  supplements  but  does  not  take 
the  place  of  economic  and  political  history. 
The  course  considers  population  movements 
and  growth,  rural  and  urban  social  prob- 
lems, status  of  women,  family  life,  Utopian 
ventures,  mass  media  of  communication, 
amusements  and  recreation,  and  human 
rights. 
3  semester  hours 

94:213     Economic  History  of  the  United 
States 

The  great  trends  and  movements  in  agricul- 
ture, finance,  commerce,  manufacturing, 
transportation  and  industrial  relations  are 
traced  from  their  beginnings  in  the  colonial 
period  to  their  contemporary  expressions  in 
the  present  crisis.  This  course  supplements, 
but  it  does  not  duplicate,  courses  in  the 
political  history  of  the  United  States  and 
courses  in  economic  principles  and  prob- 
lems. Also  listed  as  92:213. 
3  semester  hours 

94:214     Diplomatic  History  of  the  United 
States 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  show  how 
we  have  become  gradually  conscious  of  our 
world  interests  and  responsibilities,  and  the 
important  role  we  have  come  to  play  in  in- 
ternational politics.  The  growing  concept 
of  world  democracy,  as  opposed  to  commer- 
cial and  military  imperialism,  is  stressed. 
3  semester  hours 

94:222     Economic  History  of  Europe 

An  analysis  of  European  economic  develop- 
ment from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present. 
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special  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  the 
first  Industrial  Revolution  in  Britain  and  to 
comparing  factors  of  economic  growth  dur- 
ing Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  centuries  in 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  Italy  and  Russia. 
3  semester  hours 

94:311     A  History  of  New  Jersey 

This  course  assists  prospective  teachers  in 
acquiring  a  better  knowledge  of  their  state. 
A  study  is  made  of  the  history  of  New 
Jersey  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  social, 
political,  economic  and  cultural  develop- 
ment of  the  people  from  the  beginning  of 
the  settlement  to  the  present.  Attention  is 
given  to  the  geographical  and  industrial  as- 
pects of  the  state  and  the  place  of  New 
Jersey  in  the  national  setting. 
3  semester  hours 


94:312     Historical  Geography  of  the 
United  States 

For  students  of  history,  geography,  and  re- 
lated disciplines  to  become  familiar  with 
major  principles  of  historical  geography,  it 
emphasizes  the  geographic  factors  pertinent 
to  understanding  of  American  history.  Time- 
place  relationships  ranging  from  pre-Colum- 
bian America  to  the  present  are  surveyed 
and  analyzed  critically.  Attention  is  paid  to 
source  materials,  to  cartography  of  specific 
times,  and  to  geographical  lore  and  thought. 
Also  listed  as  93:312. 
3  semester  hours 


peans   to    the    revolutionary   confrontations 
of  the  mid-20th  century. 
3  semester  hours 

94:318     American  Urban  History 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  main  develop- 
ments in  the  rise  of  urban  America.  It 
examines  the  distinctive  forces  which  brought 
about  the  urbanization  of  our  society  and 
analyzes  the  social,  cultural,  economic  and 
political  adjustments  which  the  urbanization 
process  stimulated  and  necessitated. 
3  semester  hours 

94:319     History  of  Education  in  America 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  growth  of  edu- 
cation in  our  society  as  a  social  institution. 
Attention  is  directed  to  the  individuals  as 
well  as  to  the  intellectual,  economic,  political 
and  social  forces  which  helped  shape  its 
character  and  development. 
3  semester  hours 

94:322     History  of  the  Middle  Ages 

This  course  examines  the  origins  and  devel- 
opment of  Medieval  civilizations  in  Western 
Europe  from  the  decline  of  Rome  to  about 
1350.  Study  is  made  of  the  conversion  of 
Europe  to  Christianity,  monasticism,  feud- 
alism and  manorialism,  the  development  of 
towns  and  trade,  a  powerful  Church,  dynas- 
tic monarchies,  universities,  art,  literature 
and  philosophy. 
3  semester  hours 


94:313     Biography  in  American  History 

An  examination  of  the  significant  biograph- 
ical   materials    available    in    the    study    of 
American  history,   and   an  analysis  of  the 
problems  and  uses  of  biography. 
3  semester  hours 

94:317     Black  History 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  students  an 
opportunity  to  study  the  role  played  by 
Americans  of  African  descent  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States.  Set  within  the 
framework  of  American  history,  it  focuses 
on  the  contribution  of  Black  Americans  in 
the  various  epochs  of  our  history  from 
initial  discovery  and  exploration  by  Euro- 


94:323     History  of  Russia  to  1917 

The  factors  which  shaped  the  Russian 
people:  Byzantium  and  the  Greek  Ortho- 
dox faith,  Tatar  state  organization,  the  Mir. 
Westernization  from  Peter  to  Lenin  is  dis- 
cussed. Russia's  great  intellectual  and  radi- 
cal movements  are  considered  in  the  light 
of  social  and  political  developments. 
3  semester  hours 

94:327     History  of  France  since  1789 

A  brief  summary  is  made  of  France's  "Rev- 
olutionary Tradition"  (1789-1815).  Empha- 
sis is  placed  on  the  development  of  modern 
France  from  the  Bourbon  Restoration  of 
1815  to  the  establishment  of  the  Fifth  Re- 
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public.  Special  attention  is  given  to  tracing 
broad  political,  economic,  and  social  trends 
during  this  period. 
3  semester  hours 

94:329     History  of  England  to  1714 

Although  stress  will  be  laid  on  political  and 
constitutional  history — the  formation  of  the 
basic  institutions  of  law  and  government 
and  the  growth  of  the  English  polity — an 
attempt  will  be  made  to  relate  these  develop- 
ments to  economic,  social,  and  cultural 
factors. 
3  semester  hours 

94:331     Modern  Indian  Cultural  History 

This  course  offers  a  survey  of  modern  In- 
dian history,  1500  to  present.  The  principal 
philosophical,  literary  and  biographical 
works  of  the  period  are  examined  for  in- 
sights into  the  nature  of  the  impact  of  the 
West  on  traditional  social  values  and  insti- 
tutions. Anthropological  works  constitute 
the  chief  source  for  the  study  of  problems 
connected  with  the  application  of  modern 
technology  to  agriculture  and  industry  within 
the  context  of  a  traditional  value  system 
based  on  family  and  caste. 
3  semester  hours 

94:340     Colloquium  in  American  History 

3  semester  hours 

94:341     Colloquium  in  European  History 
3  semester  hours 

94:342     Colloquium  in  Non-European 
History 

Junior  year  colloquia  in  American,  Euro- 
pean, and  Non-Western  History  are  offered 
to  provide  seminar  type  instruction  for  out- 
standing students.  Emphasis  is  on  group 
discussion  of  readings  relating  to  selected 
periods  or  topics  in  history. 
Prerequisite:  Nine  semester  hours  in  courses 
beyond  the  100  level  in  the  area  of  the 
colloquium  and  departmental  approval. 
3  semester  hours 

94:410     Independent  Study  in 
American  History 

Credit  by  arrangement 


94:411      Intellectual  History  of  the 
United  States 

Analyzes  the  development  and  contributions 
of  the  thought  of  individuals  and  groups, 
dominant  and  minority,  and  their  effect  upon 
the  American  mind  and  upon  American 
traditions  and  practices. 
3  semester  hours 


94:412     American  Historiography 

The  purposes  of  this  course  are  to  familiarize 
the  student  with  (a)  the  major  types  of 
sources  available  for  studying  and  writing 
in  the  field  of  United  States  history,  (b)  the 
changing  interpretations  of  major  events 
and  themes,  (c)  the  writings  of  major 
American  historians.  Writings  of  represen- 
tative American  historians  are  examined 
and  analyzed.  Social,  economic,  political, 
geographic  and  other  interpretations  are 
studied  and  compared. 
3  semester  hours 

94:413     The  Philosophy  of  History 

This  course  is  a  general  study  of  the  devel- 
opment of  historical  thought  and  of  the  writ- 
ing of  history  in  the  western  world,  from 
Herodotus  to  the  present.  Attention  is  di- 
rected to  outstanding  individuals,  to  schools 
and  philosophies  of  historical  thought  and 
writing. 
3  semester  hours 

94:414     Advanced  Studies  in  Black 
History,  Part  I 

3  semester  hours 

94:415     Advanced  Studies  in  Black 
History,  Part  II 

Intensive  study  of  the  major  figures,  events 
and  issues  of  the  American  Black  Experi- 
ence, including  some  attention  to  African 
backgrounds.  Particular  attention  is  paid 
to  the  development  of  the  cultural,  social, 
and  religious  institutions  created  by  black 
people,  to  the  problems  of  black  leadership 
and  to  the  evolution  of  black-white  rela- 
tions in  American  society. 
3  semester  hours 
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94:421     Renaissance  and  Reformation 

A  study  of  political,  economic,  social,  re- 
ligious, and  general  cultural  developments 
in  Europe  from  about  1400  to  1600.  Basic 
interpretations  of  the  Renaissance  and  Ref- 
ormation are  examined  and  discussed. 
3  semester  hours 


94:422     Age  of  Reason 

A  study  of  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
tury Europe,  with  emphasis  on  the  impor- 
tant intellectual  currents  of  the  period. 
Trends  and  conditions  in  France  and  Eng- 
land are  emphasized.  Selected  readings  are 
done  in  the  works  of  representative  figures 
of  the  period:  Bacon,  Descartes,  Locke, 
Rousseau,  Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  Hume, 
Adam  Smith  and  others. 
3  semester  hours 


94:423     Russia  since  1917 

An   analysis   of   political,   economic,   social 
and  intellectual  developments  in  the  Soviet 
Union;    the    relationship    between    ideology 
and  national  goals. 
3  semester  hours 


94:424     Diplomatic  History  of  Europe 

A  study  of  the  diplomatic  history  of  Europe 
since  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  development  of  diplomatic 
practice  and  relations  between  states  during 
the  period  from  1870  to  the  present.  The 
diplomatic  origins  and  consequences  of 
World  War  I  and  World  War  II  are  ex- 
amined and  compared.  An  analysis  is  made 
of  Europe's  importance  in  contemporary 
world  diplomacy. 

3  semester  hours 


94:425     Intellectual  History  of  Europe 

A  study  of  important  movements  in  Euro- 
pean thought,  with  emphasis  on  the  Nine- 
teenth and  Twentieth  centuries.  Selected 
readings  are  done  in  the  works  of  represen- 
tative figures  of  the  period:  Burke,  Mill, 
Hegel,  Comte,  Marx,  Nietzsche,  Freud  and 
others. 
3  semester  hours 


94:428     History  of  England,  1714-1914 

A  survey  of  political,  economic,  and  social 
history  from  the  time  of  the  Hanoverian 
succession  to  the  twentieth  century.  Certain 
topics  such  as  the  Industrial  Revolution,  the 
changing  balance  of  the  Constitution,  the 
British  Imperial  Experience,  and  the  Irish 
Question  will  be  treated  extensively. 
3  semester  hours 


94:430     Modern  Japanese  History 

This  course  deals  with  Japanese  history  from 
1854  to  the  present.  Some  attention  is  given 
to  feudalism  in  the  Tokugawa  period  and 
the  factors  which  facilitated  rapid  moderni- 
zation in  the  late  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries. 
3  semester  hours 

94:431     The  Evolution  of  the  Hindu 
World  View 

This  cultural  history  course  concerns  the 
evolution  of  philosophic  ideas  and  social 
values  and  their  relation  to  the  geographic 
environment  and  historical  experience  of 
the  Indian  people  in  the  Buddhist  Age.  The 
principal  works  of  Hinduism  and  Indian 
Buddhism  are  examined  in  depth  with  at- 
tention, when  possible,  to  individual  phi- 
losophers in  their  social  mileau.  The  Hindu 
ability  to  assimilate  heterodox  doctrine  (i.e. 
Buddhist  doctrine)  while  reasserting  tradi- 
tional values  is  related  to  the  dynamic  of 
Hinduism. 

Prerequisite:  94: 131  or  94:331. 
3  semester  hours 


94:432     The  Evolution  of  Mahayana 
World  View 

This  cultural  history  course  traces  the  chang- 
ing role  of  Buddhism  in  Chinese  and  Jap- 
anese life  and  the  inevitable  modification  of 
Buddhist  doctrine  and  practice  in  the  direc- 
tion of  traditional  world  views  and  value 
systems  of  these  East  Asian  peoples.  Im- 
portant philosophical  and  literary  works  as 
well  as  anthropological  and  historical 
studies  are  the  sources  for  consideration  of 
Buddhism  in  China  and  Japan. 
Prerequisite:  Either  94:132,  133  or  331. 
3  semester  hours 
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94:433     American  Colonial  History, 
1492-1763 

A  study  of  European  colonial  activity  in 
the  New  World  with  particular  emphasis 
on  the  areas  which  now  constitute  the 
United  States.  Political,  social,  economic 
and  intellectual  developments  are  stressed. 
3  semester  hours 

94:434     The  American  Revolution  and  the 
Early  Republic,  1763-1828 

Study  and  analysis  of  the  course  and  events 
of  the  Revolution,  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration, the  establishment  and  growth  of 
domestic  institutions  under  the  Constitution 
and  the  development  of  foreign  policy. 
3  semester  hours 

94:435     The  Emergence  of  Modern 
America,  1820-1876 

A  study  of  the  significant  events  and  devel- 
opments of  the  period:   Jacksonian  democ- 
racy; westward  expansion  and  sectionalism; 
the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction. 
3  semester  hours 

94:436     America  in  Transition,  1865-1917 

A  study  of  the  forces  which  contributed  to 
the     development     of     modern,     industrial 
America;  American  society  and  its  reactions 
to  the  changes  of  the  period. 
3  semester  hours 

94:437     Domestic  Developments  in  the 
United  States,  1914  to  the 
Present 

The  main  emphasis  will  be  upon  the  con- 
tinuing reactions  to  the  problems  of  an 
industrialized  America.  Special  emphasis 
will  focus  on  the  New  Deal  and  recent 
Supreme  Court  decisions.  The  seminar 
method  is  used  and  attention  is  given  to  the 
techniques  of  historical  research  and  writ- 
ing as  it  applies  to  the  later  period  in 
American  history. 
3  semester  hours 

94:440     Honors  Research  in  American 
History 

3  semester  hours 


94:441     Honors  Research  in  European 
History 

3  semester  hours 

94:442     Honors  Research  in  Non-Western 
History 

Independent  study  is  provided  for  outstand- 
ing senior  history  majors.  Emphasis  is  on 
independent  investigations,  in  consultation 
with  the  instructor,  leading  to  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  a  senior  research  paper.  The 
paper  will  be  submitted  for  departmental 
review. 

Prerequisite:  Nine  semester  hours  in  courses 
beyond  the  100  level  in  the  area  of  special- 
ization and  departmental  approval. 
3  semester  hours 

94:460     Independent  Transcultural  Study 
(Also  listed  as  91:460  and 
93:460.) 

Conducted  as  an  interdisciplinary  tutorial 
course  with  no  formal  class  meetings,  this 
study  program  includes  directed  reading  and 
preparation  of  written  papers  on  transcul- 
tural subjects  not  offered  in  the  regular 
curriculum  and  advanced  independent  study 
of  subjects  with  which  students  have  had 
course  experience.  Students  seeking  admis- 
sion must  secure  approval  of  at  least  two 
professors  representing  different  fields  in  the 
transcultural  program. 

Prerequisite:    21    semester   hours    of   credit 
in  transcultural  studies. 
3  semester  hours 

94:461      Ethnohistory:    Interdisciplinary 
Approaches  (Also  listed  as 
91:461.) 

This  interdisciplinary  course  introduces  stu- 
dents to  the  aims,  methods  and  techniques 
of  ethnohistorical  research.  Emphasizing  the 
intersection  of  anthropology  and  history, 
sources  of  data  include  both  documenatry 
and  nondocumentary  {e.g.  "folk"  history, 
oral  tradition,  etc.)  evidence  in  reconstruct- 
ing the  culture  history  of  nonliterate  or 
semi-literate  societies.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  the  Mediterranean  region  with  a 
focus  on  the  Gypsy  culture  and  to  South 
Asia  with  the  focus  on  the  Hindu  culture. 
3  semester  hours 
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SOCIAL  SCIENCES— GENERAL  EDUCATION 

The  requirements  for  General  Education,  including  those  in  the  Social  and 
Behavioral  Sciences  are  described  on  p.  61.  Courses  in  History  and/or  Civiliza- 
tion may  be  taken  from  among  the  following  though  the  student  is  advised  to 
choose  one  course  from  the  Western  and  one  from  the  Non-Western  area. 

CIVILIZATION— HISTORY  COURSES 

s.  hrs. 

94:103  Early  Western  Civilization  3 

94:108  African  Civilization  3 

94:109  Islamic  Civilization  ^  3 

94:110*  American  Civilization  3 

94 : 1 14  Latin  American  Civilization  3 

94 : 1 1 8  Classical  Civilization  3 

94: 123  Contemporary  Europe,  1914  to  the  Present  3 

94 : 1 3 1  Indian  Civilization  3 

94 : 1 32  Chinese  Civilization  3 

94: 133  Modern  East  Asian  Civilization  3 


SOCIAL  SCIENCES— TEACHER   EDUCATION 

Students  who  desire  teacher  certification  in  history  must  follow  the  profes- 
sional sequence  outlined  on  p.  61.  In  addition,  the  course  90:401  (Teaching  of 
the  Social  Studies  in  Secondary  Schools)  is  required.  However,  since  secondary 
schools  frequently  require  competence  in  more  than  one  subject,  the  student  inter- 
ested in  certification  as  a  social  studies  teacher  should  check  certification  require- 
ments with  his  advisor. 

SOCIAL  STUDIES  COURSE— 90:000 

Soc.  St.  401     The  Teaching  of  the  Social 
Studies  in  Secondary  Schools 

The  course  presents  recent  tendencies  in 
educational  method  in  teaching  the  social 
studies.  A  program  is  presented  containing 
the  correlation  of  subject-matter  organiza- 
tion in  socialized  recitation,  the  teaching  of 
current  events,  projects  in  citizenship,  and 
the  use  of  the  project-problem  as  a  method 
of  teaching  history  and  civics. 
3  semester  hours 


♦This  course  cannot  be  applied  to  the  History  major. 

No  more  than  (6)  semester  hours  of  100-level  civilization  courses  can  be  applied  toward  the 

major  in  History. 
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SOCIAL  SCIENCES— FIELD  STUDIES  COURSES— 99:000 


99:301     Field  Studies  in  Urban  Life 

(Also  listed  as  99:301) 

This  is  a  field  studies  course  in  which  the 
New  York  Metropolitan  area  is  used  as  the 
laboratory,  and  the  social,  economic  and 
political  activities  of  the  people  of  the  area 


constitute  the  subject  matter.  Studies  are 
made  of  levels  of  living,  minority  groups, 
governmental  services,  economic  institutions, 
and  the  historical  and  geographical  back- 
ground of  the  region. 
3  semester  hours 


New  Jersey  Commissioner  of  Education,  Dr.  Carl  L.  Marburger  and  Student  Conference 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Professors :  Hourtoule,  Chairman;  Fincher 

Associate  Professor:  Johnson 

Assistant  Professors :  Balfe,  Menake,  Utete 

Political  science  as  a  branch  of  the  social  sciences  is  concerned  with  the 
theory  and  practice  of  governments  and  states.  The  scope  of  the  discipline  is  wide. 
Today,  in  addition  to  the  traditional  legal-descriptive  approach,  political  science  is 
part  of  the  behavioral  studies  drawing  upon  findings  in  other  disciplines  seeking 
precise  knowledge.  A  course  of  studies  would  include  the  rise  of  the  Western  state 
system;  the  American  state,  its  constitution,  institutions  and  political  processes; 
federal-state  relations;  the  relation  of  the  state  to  the  individual;  public  opinion, 
pressure  groups  and  propaganda;  comparative  government  and  politics,  political 
theory;  international  law  and  organization;  and  the  relations  of  nations. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE  MAJOR 

Required  Courses:  s.  hrs. 

95 :  101         Principles  of  Politics  3 

95 :  102         American  Government  I  3 

95:103         American  Government  II  3 

95:201         Comparative  Government  and  Politics  3 

95 :  202         International  Relations  3 

95:303         The  Politics  of  Development  and  Modernization  3 

18 

*Elective  Courses: 

95:203  International  Organization  and  Political  Integration  3 

95:301  American  Party  System  3 

95:302  Public  Opinion  and  Pressure  Groups  3 

95:304  State  and  Local  Government  3 

95:307  American  Political  Thought  3 

95 :401  Constitutional  Law  3 

95:402  Governments  and  Politics  of  Africa  3 

95:403  Governments  and  Politics  of  the  Far  East  3 

95:404  Governments  and  Politics  of  South  Asia  3 

95:405  Governments  and  Politics  of  Latin  America  3 

95:408  Political  Thought  through  the  French  Revolution  3 

95:409  Modern  Political  Thought  3 


♦A  student  majoring  in  political  science  must  elect  15  semester  hours  of  credit  from  the  list 
of  electives  in  his  specialization.  He  may  elect  up  to  ten  additional  semester  hours. 
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95:406  Governments  and  Politics  of  the  Middle  East 

95:407  The  Government  and  Politics  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

95:410  Directed  Study 

95:411  Black  Politics  In  America 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE  COURSES— 95:000 


3 
3 

3-6 

3 

18-28 


95:101      Principles  of  Politics 

This  course,  designed  for  the  undergraduate 
political  science  major,  serves  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  basic  concepts  and  recent 
research  that  underlie  the  discipline.  Par- 
ticular attention  is  paid  to  those  aspects  of 
contemporary  society  that  ultimately  affect 
the  decision  making  processes  of  govern- 
ment, both  national  and  international. 
3  semester  hours 

95:102     American  Government  I 

3  semester  hours 

95:103     American  Government  II 

These  courses  are  designed  to  acquaint  the 
student  with  the  basic  institutions  and  func- 
tions of  the  American  government.  The  Con- 
stitution is  examined  in  some  detail.  Addi- 
tional areas  of  concentration  include  foreign 
policy,  human  rights,  and  the  regulatory  and 
service  activities  of  the  government. 
3  semester  hours 

95:200     Introduction  to  Political  Science 

A  study  of  government  and  politics  in  the 
contemporary  world  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  American  institutions.  Consideration 
will  be  given  to  the  organization  and 
functions  of  national  and  international  gov- 
ernments. Conflicting  ideologies  will  be  ex- 
amined. 

3  semester  hours 

95:201      Comparative  Government  and 
Politics 

This  course  offers  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  political  systems  of  the  major  world 
powers.  Included  among  those  nations  whose 
political  institutions  are  studied  are  those  of 
Great  Britain,  the  Soviet  Union  and  France. 


Comparisons  are  drawn  between  the  Amer- 
ican   federal    government    and    the    foreign 
governments  considered  in  the  course. 
Prerequisite:    95:101   or  95:200  or  95:102, 
103.* 
3  semester  hours 

95:202     International   Relations 

A  study  of  the  national  state  system  and  the 

forces  affecting  the  interaction  of  states  in 

their    relations    with    one    another.    Special 

attention  is  given  to  conflict  and  methods 

of  resolution. 

Prerequisite:    95:101   or  95:200  or  95:102, 

103.* 

3  semester  hours 

95:203     International  Organization  and 
Political   Integration 

The  attempts  of  the  international  community 
of  states  to  express  itself  in  a  formal  world 
organization  is  the  subject  of  this  course.  In 
addition,  consideration  will  be  given  to  the 
development  of  regional  and  world-wide  in- 
stitutions through  which  nations  are  attempt- 
ing to  resolve  their  common  economic, 
social  and  political  problems,  e.g.,  the  Eu- 
ropean Common  Market. 
Prerequisite:  95:101  or  95:200  or  95:102, 
103.* 
3  semester  hours 

95:301     American  Party  System 

The  course  is  devoted  to  a  study  and  anal- 
ysis of  the  political  party  systems  in  the 
United  States.  Topics  considered  include 
party  organization,  party  finances,  election 
laws,  primaries,  conventions,  elections,  ma- 
jority rule,  sectional  politics,  and  the  future 
of  party  government  in  the  United  States. 
Prerequisite:  95:101  or  95:200  or  95:102, 
103.* 
3  semester  hours 
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95:302     Public  Opinion  and  Pressure 
Groups 

An  investigation  into  the  nature  and  devel- 
opment of  public  opinion  and  pressure 
groups  and  their  influence  on  matters  of 
public  policy.  Attention  will  be  focused  on 
the  rule  of  public  opinion  as  it  may  affect 
the  political  processes  such  as  the  nomina- 
tion of  candidates  and  foreign  and  domestic 
policy  decisions. 

Prerequisite:   95:101   or  95:200  or  95:102, 
103.* 
3  semester  hours 

95:303     The  Politics  of  Development  and 
Modernization 

Techniques  of  decolonization  and  moderni- 
zation; new  power  groups,  the  military,  the 
bureaucracy,  intellectuals  and  emerging  mid- 
dle classes:  ideological  leadership,  charis- 
matic leadership,  prospects  for  democracy. 
3  semester  hours 

95:304     State  and  Local  Government 

The  municipal,  county  and  state  govern- 
ments furnish  the  principal  subject  matter 
of  this  course.  Federal-state  and  interstate 
relations  are  explored  and  comparisons 
drawn  between  New  Jersey  political  institu- 
tions and  those  of  other  states. 
Prerequisite:  95:101  or  95:200  or  95:102, 
103.* 
3  semester  hours 

95:408     Political  Thought  Through  the 
French  Revolution 

This  course  is  designed  to  survey  and  ana- 
lyze a  select  group  of  political  philosophers 
and  their  contributions  to  the  basic  theories 
of  Western  political  thought  from  the 
Greeks  to  Waterloo.  Among  those  discussed 
will  be:  Plato,  Aristotle,  Cicero,  Thomas 
Aquinas,  Machiavelli,  Luther,  Calvin,  Bodin, 
Hobbes,  Locke,  Montesquieu,  Hume,  Rous- 
seau. 
3  semester  hours 

95:409     Modern  Political  Thought 

Using  the  nineteenth  century  as  an  intro- 
duction to  twentieth  century  political 
thought,  this  course  is  designed  to  acquaint 


the  student  with  recent  developments  in 
political  philosophy.  Beginning  with  such 
figures  as  Hegel,  Marx,  Green,  Mill,  Austin, 
Burke,  Sorel  and  movements  such  as  Ro- 
manticism, Liberalism,  Socialism,  Com- 
munism, Fascism,  the  foundations  of  mod- 
ern political  thought  are  established. 
3  semester  hours 

95:307     American   Political  Thought 

This  course  deals  with  contemporary  trends 

and   theories   as   they   have   emerged   from 

social  and  economic  conditions  and  as  they 

are  founded  upon  the  bases  laid  down  by 

Hamilton,   Madison,  Washington,  Jefferson, 

Marshall,    Calhoun,    Webster,   Lincoln    and 

Wilson. 

Prerequisite:    95:101   or  95:200  or  95:102, 

103.* 

3  semester  hours 

95:401     Constitutional  Law 

A  study  of  the  development  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  illustrated  through  reference  to  court 
opinions  as  expressed  in  selected  Supreme 
Court  cases. 

Prerequisite:   95:102,   103.* 
3  semester  hours 


95:402     Government  and  Politics  of 
Africa 

This  course  will  examine  attempts  to  de- 
velop new  political  systems  in  the  African 
continent;  problems  of  race  relations,  and 
the  evolution  of  national,  regional  and  Pan- 
African  integrative  machinery  are  also 
studied.  Models  created  by  the  indigenous 
leaders  and  thinkers  will  be  emphasized. 
The  colonial  heritage  will  be  drawn  upon 
as  it  relates  to  system  evolution. 
3  semester  hours 


95:403     Governments  and  Politics  of  the 
Far  East 

This  course  will  consider  the  evolution  of 
the  modern  Chinese  and  Japanese  political 
systems  as  developmental  models.  Emphasis 
will  be  on  the  evolution  of  authoritarian 
and  democratic  patterns  in  China  and  Japan 
respectively.   The   other  Far  Eastern  coun- 
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tries  will  be  treated  to  the  extent  that  they 
borrow  patterns  from  the  major  actors. 
3  semester  hours 


95:404 


Governments  and  Politics  of 
South  Asia 


This  course  is  designed  to  give  an  under- 
standing of  the  political  processes  of  South 
Asia.  Emphasis  is  given  to  government, 
political  parties,  pressure  groups  and  other 
allied  units  that  form  and  shape  public 
policy.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  devel- 
opments in  India,  Pakistan  and  Ceylon  since 
World  War  II. 
3  semester  hours 


95:405     Governments  and  Politics  of 
Latin  America 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  an  under- 
standing of  the  political,  economic  and  social 
character  of  contemporary  Latin  America. 
The  history  of  these  nations  from  their  wars 
of  independence  to  the  present  serves  as 
background  for  the  present  state  of  affairs 
in  this  region. 
3  semester  hours 


95:406     Governments  and  Politics  of  the 
Middle  East 

Starting  with  a  consideration  of  the  factors 
and  forces  that  have  shaped  Middle  Eastern 
civilization,  the  course  goes  on  to  consider 
the  particular  influences  operating  in  the 
individual  countries  of  the  region.  The  na- 
ture of  Islam  is  discussed  along  with  the 
elements  making  for  change  such  as  tech- 


nology, the  military,  conflicting  nationalisms. 
Many  of  the  countries  of  Southwest  Asia 
and  North  Africa  are  considered. 
3  semester  hours 

95:407     The  Government  and  Politics  of 
the  U.S.S.R. 

A  general  analysis  of  the  governmental 
structure  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Emphasis  is 
on  the  evolution  of  foreign  policy  and  ide- 
ology since  the  Bolshevik  revolution,  but 
attention  is  given  to  various  institutional 
and  group  arrangements  in  contemporary 
Russia. 
3  semester  hours 

95:410     Directed  Study 

In  the  senior  year  students  will  be  permitted 
to  elect  three  or  six  credits  of  independent 
studies  under  the  direction  of  a  member  of 
the  political  science  staff.  Areas  of  research 
might  include  such  subjects  as  urban  poli- 
tics, civil  liberties,  public  administration, 
citizenship  and  political  behavior. 
3-6  semester  hours 

95:411      Black  Politics  in  America 

This  course  examines  black  participation  in 
the  American  political  system  from  the  Co- 
lonial period  to  the  present.  Particular  at- 
tention will  be  given  to  the  problems  arising 
from  the  failure  of  major  or  third  party 
movements  to  reflect  the  needs  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  black  community.  The  socio- 
political role  of  religious  institutions  will 
also  be  considered. 
3  semester  hours 


♦Prerequisites  may  be  waived  by  instructor. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PSYCHOLOGY 

Professors:  Brower,  Chairman;  Buchner,  Floyd,  Hauer,  Seidman 
Associate  Professors:  Brown,  Garland,  Krumacher,  Rotter,  Shapiro,  Worms 
Assistant  Professors:  Brenner,  Duryea,  Garibaldi,  Haupt,  Koppel,  Kraemer,  Olive, 

Seymour,  Sugarman,  Williams 
Instructor:  Ashton,  Cheu,  Letovsky 

The  undergraduate  courses  in  psychology  are  designed  to  serve  several  dif- 
ferent objectives:  (1)  to  provide  a  sound  basis  for  later  professional  or  graduate 
training  in  psychology;'  (2)  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  students,  majors,  and  non- 
majors  who  are  interested  in  psychology  primarily  as  part  of  a  broad  liberal  educa- 
tion; (3)  to  provide  the  background  in  psychological  principles  and  techniques  as 
intellectual  tools  for  work  in  other  social  and  biological  sciences,  and  in  such  profes- 
sional fields  as  social  work,  journalism,  business,  and  law;  and  (4)  to  provide 
courses  for  future  teachers  which  are  described  under  the  Division  of  Education 
and  are  required  for  teacher  certification  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  (65:100  and 
200)/ 

PSYCHOLOGY  MAJOR 
Required  Courses:  s.  hrs. 

65:100  Human  Growth  &  Development  3 

65:105  Advanced  General  Psychology  3 

65:110  Quantitative  Methods  in  Psychology  3 

65:215  Experimental  Psychology  4 


Electives: 


Total  Required     1 3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

'Opportunity  is  afforded  in  special  cases  for  Independent  Study  under  direct  faculty  supervision 
for  students  who  obtain  permission  of  the  department  chairman,  and  who  have  sufficient  prepa- 
ration and  motivation  to  study  with  less  structured  direction  and  can  profit  from  close  contact 
with  the  professor. 
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65:200 

Educational  Psychology 

65:201 

Child  Psychology 

65:202 

Adolescent  Psychology 

65:225 

Psychology  of  Adjustment 

65:250 

Psycholinguistics 

65:270 

Psychology  in  Business  and  Industry 

65:300 

Teaching  of  Psychology 

65:310 

Psychological  Tests  and  Measurements 

65:320 

Psychology  of  the  Handicapped 

65 :  325  Psychology  of  the  Gifted 

65:328  Abnormal  Psychology 

65:340  Psychology  of  Human  Learning 

65:342  Psychology  of  Animal  Learning 

65:343  Comparative  Psychology 

65:350  Physiological  Psychology 

65:352  Perception 

65:355  Motivation 

65:360  History  and  Systems  of  Psychology 

65:400  Contemporary  Topics  in  Psychology 

65:401  Seminar:  Child  Psychology 

65:402  Seminar:  Adolescent  Psychology 

65:405  Psychological  Anthropology 

65:421  Seminar:  Personality 

65:431  Seminar:  Social  Psychology 

65:450  Psychological  Foundations  of  Personality 

65:453  Social  Psychology 

65:491,492     Research 


Total  Electives  Required    21 
Total  Credits  for  Major     34 


UNDERGRADUATE  PSYCHOLOGY  COURSES— 65:000 


65:100     Human  Growth  &  Dev. 

Survey  of  concepts,  research  methods  and 
findings  in  such  areas  as:  growth  and  devel- 
opment, motivated  and  emotional  behavior, 
learning  and  thinking,  individual  differences, 
group  processes,  social  behavior,  personality, 
behavior  disorders.  Emphasis  is  on  psychol- 
ogy as  a  behavioral  science  and  application 
to  practical  life  situations  like  love;  violence. 
One  lecture  and  two  hours  of  discussion. 
3  semester  hours 

65:105     Advanced  General  Psychology 

Detailed  study  of  several  major  areas  such 
as:    perception,   learning,   motivation,   emo- 
tion, thinking,  intelligence,  social. 
Prerequisite:  65:100. 
3  semester  hours 

65:110     Quantitative  Methods  in 
Psychology 

Descriptive    statistics    and    introduction    to 
statistical  inference.  Emphasis  on  practical 


application  of  statistical  tools  in  testing  and 
research.  Topics  include:  logic  of  statistics; 
organization  and  presentation  of  statistical 
data;  measures  of  central  tendency,  variabil- 
ity, and  relative  position;  probability  and 
the  normal  curve;  measures  of  correlation, 
parametric  and  nonparametric;  tests  of  sig- 
nificance. 

Prerequisite:  65:100,  105. 
3  semester  hours 


65:200     Educational  Psychology 

Designed  primarily  for  students  who  intend 
to  enter  the  teaching  profession.  Topics  in- 
clude: concepts  in  child  and  adolescent  de- 
velopment; fundamentals  of  learning  theory 
as  applied  to  classroom  situations,  learning 
inhibition    and    academic    nonachievement, 
personal-social    adjustment,    measuring   and 
evaluating  teaching-learning,  creativity. 
One  lecture  and  two  hours  of  discussion. 
Prerequisite:  65:100. 
3  semester  hours 
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65:201     Child  Psychology 

Extensive  study  of  growth,  development  and 
behavior  of  children.  Physical,  intellectual, 
social  and  emotional  development  and  their 
interaction.  Scientific  method  exemplified 
through  the  literature  and  intensive  study  of 
individual  children. 
Prerequisite:  65:100. 
3  semester  hours 

65:202     Adolescent  Psychology 

Examines  the  biological,  psychological  and 
social  factors  that  shape  the  transition  from 
childhood  to  adulthood.  Normal  and  deviant 
patterns  of  development  in  morals,  intellect, 
emotions  and  judgment.  Special  emphasis 
on  the  problems  of  adolescents  and  practical 
application  to  oneself  and  others. 
Prerequisite:  65:100. 

3  semester  hours 

65:215     Experimental  Psychology 

Introduction  to  laboratory  methods  of  re- 
search in  areas  such  as  motivation,  percep- 
tion and  learning.  Emphasis  is  on  design 
and  execution  of  exploratory  investigations. 
Two  lectures,  and  two  periods  of  two  hours 
of  lab  (each). 
Prerequisite:  65:100,  105  and  110. 

4  semester  hours 

65:225     Psychology  of  Adjustment 

Provides  modes  of  individual  and  social 
adjustment.  Typical  varieties  of  adjustive 
behavior  will  be  illustrated  by  practical  ex- 
amples. Factors  which  facilitate  or  impede 
man's  adaptation  to  various  life  situations 
such  as  work,  marriage,  disability,  etc. 
Prerequisite:  65:100. 
3  semester  hours 

65:250     Psycholingulstics 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  language 
through  linguistic,  behavioral  and  cognitive 
methods.  Basic  linguistic  ideas  are  intro- 
duced and  used  for  the  explications  of 
problems  of  acquisition  of  grammar,  cogni- 
tive structure,  semantic  meaning  and  speech 
production  and  comprehension. 
Prerequisites:  65:100,  21:102,  40:412. 
3  semester  hours 


65:270     Psychology  in  Business  and 
industry 

Application  of  psychological  principles  and 
practices  in  business  and  industry.  Problems 
of  communication,  group  dynamics,  man- 
machine  relations,  employee  attitudes,  acci- 
dent prevention,  industrial:  job  selection 
techniques,  motivation,  executive  leadership. 
Commonly  used  selection  tests  will  be  evalu- 
ated. 

Prerequisite:  65:100. 
3  semester  hours 

65:300     The  Teaching  of  Psychology 

Objectives,  content,  procedures,  and  evalua- 
tion of  teaching  psychology,  kindergarten 
through  junior  college.  Topics  include:  or- 
ganization of  classroom  activities,  lesson 
planning,  techniques  of  motivation,  use  of 
multisensory  aids,  and  applications  of  prin- 
ciples of  learning  to  classroom  situations. 
Observation  and  participation  in  classroom 
activities  and  preparation  for  student  teach- 
ing are  coordinated  with  this  course. 
Prerequisites:  65:100,  105,  110,  200. 
3  semester  hours 

65:310     Psychological  Tests  and 
Measurements 

Tests  of  intelligence,  aptitude,  achievement 
and  personality  principles  of  psychological 
testing;  approaches  to  test  construction. 
Prerequisite:  65:105  and  110. 
3  semester  hours 

65:320     Psychology  of  the  Handicapped 

Surveys  current  practices  and  problems  of 
exceptional  children  and  youth.  Explores  the 
unique  needs  of  individuals  with  handicaps 
that  involve  intellectual,  sensory,  motor, 
neurological,  social  and  emotional  origins. 
Utilizes  analyses  of  case  materials  for  the- 
oretical and  practical  applications  to  the 
psychology  of  exceptionality. 
Prerequisite :  65 :  105. 
3  semester  hours 

65:325     Psychology  of  the  Gifted 

Survey  of  the  recent  literature  on  gifted 
children  along  with  the  special  problems 
they  face  in  their  adjustment.  Special  atten- 
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tion  on  the  discovery  and  cultivation  of 
creativity. 

Prerequisite :  65:105. 
3  semester  hours 

65:328     Abnormal  Psychology 

Overview  of  psychopathological  processes: 

neuroses,    psychoses    and    characterological 

disorders.   Feeling,  thinking  and  behavioral 

aspects  during  the  life  span.  Diagnostic  and 

treatment  procedures. 

Prerequisite:    65:105   and  either  65:225   or 

450. 

3  semester  hours 

65:340     Psychology  of  Human  Learning 

Research,  language  and  methods  of  learning 
theory.  Topics  include  classical  and  oper- 
ant conditioning,  complex  habits,  remem- 
bering and  forgetting,  transfer  of  training, 
cognition  and  behavior  modification.  Review 
of  animal  research  but  primary  emphasis 
is  on  man. 
Prerequisite:  65:105. 
3  semester  hours 

65:342     Psychology  of  Animal  Learning 

The  experimental  analysis  of  the  major 
phenomena  of  learning  and  conditioning  is 
studied  mainly  at  the  animal  level.  Theo- 
retical issues  are  considered  and  some  major 
theories  of  learning  are  evaluated.  Students 
may  study  selected  topics  more  extensively. 
3  semester  hours 

65:343     Comparative  Psychology 

The  student  will  explore  experimental  and 
field  studies  of  behavior  in  a  few  selected 
animal  species  with  particular  reference  to 
the  behavior  of  vertebrates.  The  program 
will  involve  the  detailed  study  of  instinctive 
behavior  and  imprinting,  respondent  and 
operant  behavior  with  emphasis  upon  the 
procedures  and  variables  concerned  with  the 
acquisition  of  new  forms  of  behavior. 
Prerequisite:  65:215. 
3  semester  hours 

65:350     Physiological  Psychology 

Anatomical,  neural  and  biochemical  bases 
of  behavior  are  studied.  Topics  include  lo- 


calization of  function,  neuro-hormonal  inter- 
action, sensory  and  motor  functioning,  emo- 
tions, the  relationship  of  neurophysiological 
processes  and  personality. 
Prerequisite:  65:105  and  81:103,  104  or  the 
equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 


65:352     Perception 

Designed  to  acquaint  students  with  the 
theory  and  procedure  of  perceptual  research. 
Theoretical  approaches  to  these  problems 
will  be  reviewed  as  well  as  modem  ap- 
proaches to  psychophysical  and  perceptual 
research.  Traditional  problems  of  perception, 
constancies  of  size  and  color  brightness  will 
be  included. 
Prerequisite:  65:215. 
3  semester  hours 

65:355     Motivation 

The  concepts  of  instincts,  homeostasis,  drive, 
reinforcement,  arousal  and  inceptive  are 
analyzed  with  reference  to  data  drawn  from 
many  areas  of  experimentation.  Primary 
emphasis  will  be  on  the  experimental,  rather 
than  the  theoretical  literature.  Motivational 
concepts  relevant  to  human  and  animal  re- 
search will  be  considered. 
Prerequisite:  65:325. 
3  semester  hours 

65:360     History  and  Systems  of 
Psychology 

Critical  analysis  of  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  psychology;  comparative  analysis  of 
the  major  schools  of  contemporary  psychol- 
ogy; new  trends  and  movements  in  psycho- 
logical theory. 
Prerequisite:  65:215. 
3  semester  hours 

65:400     Contemporary  Topics  in 
Psychology 

Study  of  contemporary  psychological  prob- 
lems such  as:  social  class,  race,  and  psycho- 
logical development;  personality  and  politics; 
urbanization  and  social  change;  psycholog- 
ical implications  of  man  in  space;  mass 
society  and  mass  media;  poverty  dynamics 
and  interventions;  political  participation; 
human  factors  in  cross-cultural  adjustment; 
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work,  health,  and  satisfaction;  desegregation 
processes;  brainwashing;  aesthetic  probings 
of  contemporary  man;  psychology  and  pol- 
icy in  a  nuclear  age. 

Prerequisite:   65:215  and  the  permission  of 
the  department  chairman. 
3  semester  hours 

65:401     Seminar:  Child  Psychology 

Intensive  study  of  topics  related  to  student 
interest. 

Prerequisite:   65:201  and  215  and  the  per- 
mission of  the  department  chairman. 
3  semester  hours 

65:402     Seminar:  Adolescent  Psychology 

Intensive  study  on  topics  related  to  student 
interest. 

Prerequisite:   65:202  and  215  and  the  per- 
mission of  the  department  chairman. 
3  semester  hours 

65:405     Psychological  Anthropology 

Emphasizing  transcultural  research,  this 
interdisciplinary  course  focuses  on  the  inter- 
related nature  of  culture  and  the  acquisition 
and  modification  of  human  behavior.  Cross- 
cultural  studies  of  the  life  crises  form  the 
basis  for  analyzing  the  world  view  and 
values  of  selected  societies.  Units  of  study 
are  devoted  to  the  cultural  origins  of  de- 
viant behavior  and  to  the  development  of 
creativity  in  culture. 
Prerequisite:  91:200  and  65:100. 
3  semester  hours 

65:421     Seminar:  Personality 

Intensive  study  on  topics  related  to  student 
interest. 


Prerequisite:   65:215  and  220  and  the  per- 
mission of  the  department  chairman. 
3  semester  hours 


65:431     Seminar:  Social  Psychology 

Intensive  study  on  topics  related  to  student 
interest. 

Prerequisite:   65:215  and  230  and  the  per- 
mission of  the  department  chairman. 
3  semester  hours 


65:450     Psychological  Foundations  of 
Personality 

Survey  of  current  approaches  and  theories 

of  personality  development  and  organization. 

Prerequisite:  65:100  and  105;  or  201;  202; 

225. 

3  semester  hours 


65:453     Social  Psychology 

Focus  on  social  behavior  of  the  individual 
and  the  group.  Social  perception,  motiva- 
tion, and  learning;  attitudes  and  values;  de- 
velopment and  dynamics  of  social  groups; 
intergroup  tension  and  prejudice;  mass  phe- 
nomena; psychological  approaches  to  social 
issues. 

Prerequisite:  65:100  and  105. 
3  semester  hours 


65:491  and  492     Research 

Individual     research     project     under     close 
supervision  of  a  faculty  member. 
Prerequisite:    65:215    and    310    and/or   the 
permission  of  the  department  chairman. 
3  semester  hours  each 


ACCREDITATION  AND  STANDARDS 

The  School  Psychologist  Training  Program  is  approved  by  the  American 
Psychological  Association.  All  undergraduate  and  graduate  courses  conform  to  the 
highest  quality  standards  demanded  by  the  profession.  A  Departmental  Advisory 
Council,  a  Clinic  offering  psychodiagnostic  services  to  children  from  the  com- 
munity, an  increasing  degree  of  student  participation  in  the  affairs  and  planning  of 
the  Department  are  all  essential  characteristics  of  its  growing  stature. 

Federal  grant  support  is  currendy  in  effect  providing  Fellowships  for  our 
graduate  students  in  the  School  Psychology  Program. 
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Local  municipal  government  funds  have  been  awarded  in  the  city  of  Newark 
to  support  the  training  of  school  psychologists  to  work  in  the  Newark  Public 
Schools.  The  Federal  government  has  awarded  the  Department  a  grant  to  develop 
a  program  to  train  teachers  of  the  seriously  emotionally  disturbed  children.  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  Department  will  receive  additional  grant  funds  to  support 
students,  on  the  graduate  level,  to  receive  training  as  teachers  of  the  disturbed  child. 

GRADUATE   PROGRAMS 

Over  forty  graduate  courses  currently  comprise  a  variety  of  programs 
leading  to  a  Master's  degree.  In  addition,  the  Department  offers  post  Master's 
School  Psychologist  training,  leading  to  State  Certification  in  the  growing  and  crucial 
profession  of  the  School  Psychologist. 

DEPARTMENTAL  AFFILIATIONS 

In  addition  to  its  close  working  relationships  with  other  Departments  on 
campus,  e.g.,  Education,  Physical  Education,  Music,  Anthropology,  Speech 
Pathology,  and  Institute  of  Human  Sexuality,  the  Department  has  attained  official 
affiliations  with: 

Essex  County  Overbrook  Hospital 
Greystone  Park  State  Hospital 
Clinic  for  the  Retarded,  East  Orange 
Montclair  Child  Guidance  Center 
Essex  Child  Development  Center  (Garden  School) 
Roosevelt  Hospital  (N.Y.C.) — Psychiatry  Department 
New  York  Medical  College — Flower  and  Fifth  Avenue  Hospitals 
North  Jersey  Training  School,  Totowa 
University  of  Puerto  Rico,  San  Juan 

School  Districts  of  Newark,  Passaic,   Paterson,  North  Caldwell,   Essex  Fells, 
Fairfield,  Belleville  as  training  outposts  for  our  graduate  internes. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIOLOGY 

Professors :  Pratt,  Chairman;  AUoway 
Assistant  Professor  I:  Klajman 
Assistant  Professors  II:  Foss,  Nye 

The  program  in  sociology  is  designed  to  serve  students  of  several  types.  One 
type  is  those  who  are  planning  to  enter  graduate  work  in  sociology  and  going  on  to 
a  sociologically  based  career,  including  advancement  of  the  discipline.  A  second  type 
is  those  who  are  planning  to  enter  professional  schools  for  which  a  foundation  in 
sociology  is  recommended.  The  third  type  is  those  who  are  planning  a  terminal 
program  and  wish  to  concentrate  in  sociology  for  whatever  utiUties  it  has  for  them. 
The  fourth  type  is  the  student  majoring  in  some  related  concentration  where  there 
is  an  interdisciplinary  demand  for  more  than  general  education  preparation  in  soci- 
ology. Finally,  the  program  is  planned  to  serve  the  general  education  and  distribu- 
tion requirements  of  the  college  student  majoring  in  some  other  field. 

SOCIOLOGY  MAJOR 
Sociological  Specialization 

The  Sociology  specialization  is  most  suitable  for  students  considering  grad- 
uate work  in  Sociology  and  for  students  seeking  a  terminal  program  designed  to 
produce  a  systematic  understanding  of  the  structuring  and  functioning  of  American 
society. 

The  core  requirement  for  the  major  consists  of  15  credits.  Three  additional 
credits  may  be  required  of  students  without  adequate  preparation  as  determined  by 
departmental  procedure. 

s.  hrs. 
96:201         Sociological  Research  Methods  I  3 

96:202         Laboratory  in  Sociological  Research  II  3 

96:301         Sociological  Theory:  An  Interactional  Perspective  3 

96:302         Sociological  Theory:  A  System  Approach  3 

96:401         Social  Structure  of  American  Society  3 

15 

The  normal  program  will  be  for  students  to  elect  the  methods  courses  in 
the  second  year  and  theory  courses  in  the  junior  year,  and  the  structure  course  in 
the  senior  year.  In  addition,  following  evaluation,  students  may  be  required  to 
enroll  for  three  credits  in  the  Sociological  Perspective  (96:100). 

Implicit  in  the  Sociology  major  is  the  obligation  of  the  student  to  plan  his 
own  educational  program  according  to  his  intellectual  needs,  as  he  views  them. 
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Accordingly,  there  are  many  variants  that  may  be  arranged  in  the  proper  circum- 
stances, with  departmental  encouragement.  For  example,  arrangements  may  be 
made  for  extensive  involvement  by  the  student  abroad  or  in  the  United  States,  with 
concentration  on  a  problem  of  his  selection.  For  a  particular  student,  the  approach 
to  mastering  Sociology  may  suggest  as  much  as  two  years  in  independent  study 
arrangements. 

Students  must  select  one  course  from  each  of  the  following  five  groups,  for 
a  total  of  15  credits. 

GROUP  1.  s.hrs. 
96:211         Sociology  of  Health  and  Illness  3 

96:101         Criminology  3 

96:305         Demography  3 

GROUP  2, 

96:303         Large  Scale  Organizations  3 

96:304         Sociology  of  Work  and  Professions  3 

96:206         Individual  and  Society  3 

GROUP  3. 

96:213         Social  Stratification  3 

96: 1 1 1  Racial  and  Ethnic  Relations  3 

96:306         Patterns  of  Community:  Rural  to  Metropolitan  3 

96 :  307         The  City  And  the  Arts  3 

GROUP  4. 

96:403  Sociology  of  Knowledge  3 

96:231  Social  Bases  of  the  Arts  3 

96:402  Sociology  of  Mass  Media  3 

96: 332  Sociology  of  Popular  Arts  3 

GROUP  5. 

96:405         Social  Control:  Positive  and  Negative  Deviance  3 

96:331         Sociology  of  Power  3 

96:212         Sociology  of  Social  and  Technical  Change  3 

ELECTIVE  GROUP 

Students  may  select  additional  courses  in  Sociology  from  this  list.  Student 
not  required  to  take  Sociological  Perspectives  must  select  one  course  and  may 
select  three  additional.  Those  who  are  required  to  take  Perspectives  may  select  a 
maximum  of  three  courses. 
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s.  hrs. 
96:300         Externship  in  Sociology  3 

96:308         Sociology  of  Constructive  Voluntary  Action  3 

96:310         Directed  Independent  Research  Topics  3 

96:409         Selected  Problems  in  Sociology  3 

SUMMARY 

Core  Requirement  15 

Group  Requirement  and  Electives  18 

33" 

A.  Electives  40-52 

B.  Interdisciplinary  Specialization 

For  those  who  wish  to  do  undergraduate,  or  ultimately  graduate  work,  in 
Sociology  or  in  a  field  related  to  Sociology,  it  is  possible  to  follow  an  interdiscipli- 
nary program  combining  these  interests.  Three  or  four  Sociology  courses  beyond 
the  core  requirements  should  be  selected  from  the  six  groups  and  the  elective  group 
according  to  a  systematic  plan  that  provides  relevance  to  the  second  field.  In  the 
cognate  field,  from  15  to  18  credits  should  be  selected. 

By  way  of  illustration  only,  the  following  examples  of  Interdisciplinary 
programs  are  presented:  The  suggested  second  department  is  listed  in  the  paren- 
thesis. 

Social  Basis  of  Political  Behavior  (PoUtical  Science) 

Urban  Studies  (Geography,  History,  Planning) 

Internal  Dynamics  of  Afro- American  Societies  (History,  Pol.  Sci.,  Anthro.,  Arts) 

Social  Context  of  the  Arts  (Art,  Drama,  Dance,  etc.) 

Black  Societies  in  a  Pluralistic  World  (History,  Pol.  Sci.,  Econ.) 

Social  Anthropology  (Trans-cultural,  Anthropology) 

Development  of  Nations  (Political  Science,  Economics,  History) 

Social  Bases  of  Communications  (Speech,  English,  Language,  Visual  Arts) 

Recreation  as  an  Institution  (Recreation  and  Physical  Education) 

Individual  and  Society  (Psychology,  Home  Economics) 

C.  Pre-Professional  Specialization 

The  pre-professional  student,  in  addition  to  the  core  requirements,  should 
select  three  courses  from  groups  1  to  5  and  the  elective  group  according  to  a  se- 
lected professional  career  objective.  Careers  utilizing  a  sociological  background 
include  teaching,  marketing  and  public  opinion  research,  social  work,  crime  preven- 
tion, voluntary  group  work  and  recreation  management.  Graduate  work  in  the 
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career  field  would  generally  be  needed.  Consortium  arrangements  with  educational 
centers,  government  at  local,  national  and  world  levels,  and  with  professional 
agencies  will  be  a  significant  part  of  the  program  arrangements  for  this  plan. 
Examples  of  possible  programs  under  this  plan  are  outlined  below. 

1 .  Students  thinking  of  social  work,  community  action,  community  organization 
and  similar  fields  should  select  any  three  of  the  following: 

s.  hrs. 
Social  Work  Methodology:  Case  work  and  Community  Organization        3 
Social  Action  Practicum  3. 

Community  Organization  for  the  Arts  3 

Voluntary  Organizations  in  American  Life  3 

2.  Students  thinking  of  teaching  sociology  in  high  school  or  in  junior  colleges 
should  select: 

s.  hrs. 
Sociology  of  Education  3 

Community  Organization  in  the  Arts  3 

Voluntar>'  Organizations  in  American  Life  3 

Professional  Sequence — Students  should  follow  the  professional 
sequence  required  for  State  certification. 

3.  Marketing  and  Public  Research 

s.  hrs. 
Directed  Independent  Research  Topics  6 

Externship  in  Sociology  3 

Selected  Problems  in  Sociology  3 

Twelve  to  eighteen  hours  in  mathematics  and  statistics  should 
also  be  selected. 

4.  Prevention  of  Crime 

s.  hrs. 

Criminology  3 

Organized  Crime  in  America  3 

Externship  in  Sociology  3 

5.  Leadership  in  Social  Change  (select  3) 

s.  hrs. 

Sociology  of  Power  3 

Sociology  of  Social  and  Technical  Change  3 

Sociology  of  Mass  Media  3 

Voluntary  Organizations  in  American  Life  3 

Social  Action  Practicum  3 
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SOCIOLOGY  COURSES— 96:000 


96:100     The  Sociological  Perspective 

This  is  a  survey  course  designed  to  provide 
a  systematic  introduction  to  various  socio- 
logical explanations  of  human  behavior. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  rendering  of  so- 
cial life  into  a  dispassionate  but  accurate 
body  of  knowledge. 
3  semester  hours 


96:101     Criminology 

This  course  is  a  study  of  crime  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  justice  and  criminal 
rehabilitation  in  American  society.  The  cause 
and  effect  relationships  in  criminal  deviancy, 
use  of  law  in  social  control,  and  police  and 
minority  group  relations  will  be  studied. 
3  semester  hours 


96:111      Racial  and  Ethnic  Relations 

A  survey  of  the  social  meaning  of  race  and 
ethnicity  and  their  impact  on  contemporary 
American  society.  A  discussion  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  meaning  and  significance  of 
racial  differences  and  their  perpetuation 
through  certain  invidious  labels  such  as 
"minority"  and  "disadvantaged"  in  reference 
to  social  groups.  Prejudice  and  discrimina- 
tion as  products  of  one's  social  environment 
are  also  stressed.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
socially  defined  American  racial  minority 
groups. 
3  semester  hours 


96:201     Social  Science  Research  Methods 

The  investigation  of  human  behavior  intro- 
duces fundamental  difficulties  in  terms  of 
the  use  of  scientific  method.  In  the  first 
semester  there  is  both  a  practical  and  phil- 
osophical introduction  to  the  problems  of 
the  formulation  of  hypotheses,  survey  de- 
sign, participant  observation,  and  the  use  of 
elementary  statistics.  Certain  broad  prob- 
lems in  the  philosophy  of  social  science  are 
discussed.  (Required  of  all  Sociology  ma- 
jors; should  be  taken  before  junior  year.) 

3  semester  hours 


96:202     Laboratory  in  Sociological 
Research  II 

To  be  taken  in  sequence  with  Social  Science 
Research  Methods  I.  An  attempt  is  made  in 
this  semester  to  implement  the  theoretical 
and  practical  knowledge  presented  in  Social 
Science  Research  Methods  I.  The  student 
will  formulate  a  research  problem  and  ulti- 
mately carry  it  through  the  stages  of  actu- 
ally gathering  data  and  presenting  a  report 
in  written  form  at  the  end  of  the  semester. 
(Required  of  all  Sociology  majors;  should 
be  taken  before  the  Junior  year). 
3  semester  hours 

96:206     Individual  and  Society 

Man  as  a  biological,  psychological  and  so- 
cial being.  The  course  centers  on  the  sociali- 
zation process  and  its  effect  on  the  individ- 
ual, as  well  as  the  structure  and  function  of 
groups.  The  various  intellectual  traditions 
associated  with  such  names  as  Freud,  Skin- 
ner, Mead,  Schutz  and  Shibutani  are  com- 
pared and  contrasted.  The  significance  of 
class,  status,  racial  and  ethnic  variables  in 
the  socialization  process  is  discussed. 
3  semester  hours 

96:211     Sociology  of  Health  and  Illness 

This  course  considers  the  place  of  social 
science  in  medicine.  The  normative,  cultural 
elements  involved  in  the  evaluation  and 
treatment  of  health  and  illness.  Conceptions 
of  health  and  illness  along  with  the  role  of 
healers  and  healing  institutions  are  studied. 
3  semester  hours 

96:212     Sociology  of  Social  and 
Technical  Change 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  students 
with  the  statics  and  dynamics  of  modern 
societies,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  United 
States.  Both  organizational  forms  and  forces 
for  change  are  examined  in  relations  to 
recent  social  transformation.  This  course 
will  focus  on  institutional  development  and 
maintenance  as  well  as  the  possibilities  for 
reform  and  revolutionary  movements. 
3  semester  hours 
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96:213     Social  Stratification 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  examine  the 
inequalities  of  social  ranking  systems  that 
exist  in  virtually  all  known  societies.  The- 
oretical and  empirical  approaches  to  strati- 
fication are  considered  with  an  eye  toward 
delineating  the  variables  of  social  stratifica- 
tion and  class  mobility  in  America.  Atten- 
tion will  be  focused  on  the  role  of  the 
black  man  in  America.  Racial  caste  stratifi- 
cation inter-and  intra-racial  group  mobility 
patterns,  assimilation  and  co-optation  will 
also  be  discussed. 
3  semester  hours 

96:231      Social  Bases  of  the  Arts 

A  study  of  the  impact  of  social  forces  and 
institutions  on  the  fine,  performing  and 
decorative  arts  and  of  the  social  importance 
and  functions  of  the  several  arts.  Areas  to 
be  investigated  include  the  interaction  of 
religion  and  the  arts,  of  education  and  the 
arts,  of  business  and  the  arts,  and  politics 
and  the  arts.  Other  topics  are:  minorities 
and  the  arts,  income  and  social  classes  and 
the  arts,  social  background  and  social  role 
of  artists. 
3  semester  hours 

96:300     Externship  in  Sociology 

Students  will  select  an  institution  in  the 
metropolitan  area  in  which  they  will  assume 
the  role  of  participant-observer.  Application 
of  a  sociological  perspective  to  the  problems 
and  structure  of  institutions  will  be  encour- 
aged through  faculty  supervision. 
3  semester  hours  Multiple  semester  selection 
permitted  with  approval. 

96:301      Sociological  Theory:  An 
Interactionist  Perspective 

Through  a  systematic  historical  review  of 
theorists  beginning  with  Simmel  and  moving 
through  the  works  of  James,  Dewey,  Cooley, 
and  Mead,  an  attempt  is  made  to  formulate 
a  coherent  perspective  in  this  one  area  of 
theoretical  sociology. 
3  semester  hours 

96:302     Sociological  Theory:  A  Systems 
Approach 

The   works  of  the   grand   systems  builders 


from  Auguste  Comte  to  Talcott  Parsons  are 
examined  and  discussed. 
3  semester  hours 

96:303     Large-Scale   Organizations 

Beginning  with  the  seminal  work  of  Max 
Weber,  there  will  be  a  focus  on  the  structure 
and  functions  of  bureaucracy  in  modern 
society.  The  life  cycle  of  large  organizations 
and  their  methods  of  operation  are  also 
considered.  Selected  contemporary  problems 
are  also  discussed. 
3  semester  hours 

96:304     Sociology  of  Work  and 
Professions 

Trends   toward   professionalization   and  the 
development  of  certain  conceptions  of  the 
importance   and   centrality   of  work  to   all 
cultures  is  discussed. 
3  semester  hours 

96:305     Demography 

This  course  will  deal  with  the  problems  of 
population  and  demographic  change,  social 
and  psychological  foundation  of  fertility  in 
the  contexts,  for  example,  of  social  class 
and  religious  ideologies;  the  impact  of  ur- 
banization; and  the  uses  of  demographic 
data.  Transcultural  studies,  racial  differ- 
ences, and  ecological  factors  are  discussed. 
3  semester  hours 


96:306 


Patterns  of  Community 
Rural  to  Urban 


This  survey  course  concerns  the  structure  of 
American  society  as  seen  through  the  eyes 
of  community  sociologists.  Urban,  suburban, 
rural,  regional,  national  and  international 
communities  are  discussed  in  order  to  com- 
pare, contrast  and  synthesize  the  abundance 
of  sociological  research  done  in  these  areas. 
Students  are  encouraged  to  do  independent 
but  coordinated  research  projects. 
3  semester  hours 

96:307     The  City  and  The  Arts 

The  focus  is  upon  the  Arts  in  the  function- 
ing of  the  city.  The  problems  discussed 
include:  Cityscape  and  its  social  meanings, 
cities,  functions  of  the  various  arts  in  large 
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American  cities,  impact  of  city  types  upon 
the  arts,  city  cultural  subgroups  and  the 
arts,  the  importance  of  the  arts  to  the  city 
of  the  future  and  cultural  program  and 
resource  planning. 
3  semester  hours 


96:308     Sociology  of  Constructive 
Voluntary  Action 

A  study  of  patterns  of  behavior  that  exceed 
normative  expectations  and  the  extent  of 
such  behavior  under  varying  circumstances, 
such  as  war,  individual  and  community  dis- 
aster, intensive  social  action  periods,  as  well 
as  in  non-crisis  periods.  Analyses  will  be 
made  of  philanthropy,  of  social  movements, 
and  of  factors  underlying  the  choice  or 
acceptance  of  self-enlarging  actions  and 
services  beyond  self  actions.  Socialization 
for  constructive  behavior  will  be  a  topic. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  contempo- 
rary social  action  processes,  such  as  civil 
rights  and  black  power  movements,  national 
service  programs,  and  international  service 
projects. 
3  semester  hours 


96:310     Directed  Independent  Research 
Topics 

Readings  and  report  under  faculty  direction. 
The  student  will  select  for  investigation  an 
area  of  sociological  concern  with  the  ap- 
proval of  a  faculty  supervisor. 
Multiple  semester  selection  permitted  with 
approval. 
3  semester  hours 


96:331     The  Sociology  of  Power 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  examine 
political  sociology  on  both  microscopic  and 
macroscopic  levels.  Definitions,  conceptions 
and  classifications  of  power  as  discussed  in 
the  works  of  classical  and  contemporary 
social  scientists  are  presented.  The  course 
covers  phenomena  ranging  from  Simmel's 
"dyad"  to  Mills'  "power  elite"  concepts. 
Other  authors  to  be  considered  include 
Marx,  Mosca,  Pareto,  Galbraith,  Riesman, 
Fanon  and  Dahrendorf. 
3  semester  hours 


96:332     Sociology  of  Popular  Arts 

A  study  of  the  social  function  of  entertain- 
ment in  America  with  a  concentration  on 
emerging  patterns.  Components  of  entertain- 
ment that  will  be  studied  include  paperback 
and  magazine  fiction,  movies,  theater,  amuse- 
ment parks,  popular  music,  television  and 
radio  entertainment  programs,  and  sports. 
Aspects  of  these  to  be  studied  include  the 
audiences,  content,  performers,  managers 
and  owners.  Racial,  cultural  and  other  com- 
parisons will  be  made. 
3  semester  hours 

96:341     Social  Work  Methodology:  Case 
Work  and  Community 
Organization 

Emphasis  in  this  course  is  placed  on  the 
development  of  social  welfare  norms,  and 
on  the  methodology  of  contemporary  social 
work.  Attention  is  given  to  the  historical 
development  of  welfare  concepts  and  legis- 
lation and  to  current  trends  in  the  field. 
3  semester  hours 

96:401     Social  Structure  of  American 
Society 

An  intensive  study  of  the  empirical  materials 
on  social  structure.  The  focus  will  be  on 
inter-institutional  relations  as  the  form  of 
the  broad,  general  structure  of  American 
society.  A  comparison  will  be  made  of  the 
main  structural  features  of  United  States 
and  selected  industrial  and  non-industrial 
societies.  One  function  of  the  course  will  be 
to  help  the  student  synthesize  his  under- 
graduate studies  in  sociology. 
3  semester  hours 

96:403     Sociology  of  Knowledge 

The  sociology  of  knowledge  concerns  itself 
with  the  social  origins  of  anything  that  is 
considered  to  be  knowledge  in  a  given  social 
environment.  Examination  of  the  socio-his- 
torical  roots  of  realities,  customs,  religious 
beliefs,   ideologies   and   scientific  truths  are 
among  the  topics  to  be  covered.  The  con- 
tributions   of    Marx,    Scheler,    Mannheii. 
Sorokin,  Schutz,  Garfinkel,  Berger  and  other 
are  discussed. 
3  semester  hours 
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96:405     Social  Control:  Positive  and 
Negative  Deviance 

Various  theoretical  perspectives  on  human 
deviance  are  investigated.  The  interaction 
of  the  forces  of  social  control  and  "deviant" 
behavior  is  explored  through  the  works  of 
Merton,  Becker,  Goffman,  Lemert,  Matza 
and  Garfinkel. 
3  semester  hours 

96:407     Sociology  of  Mass  Media 

A  study  of  the  social  aspects  of  the  organi- 
zation and  functioning  of  television,  radio, 
press,  magazines,  film  and  other  media. 
Major  problems  will  include  functions  of 
the  media  in  social  control,  in  information 
and  other  communication,  and  as  forces  in- 
fluencing behavior.  Audience  analyses  will 
be  a  central  concern. 
3  semester  hours 

96:409     Selected  Problems  in  Sociology 

The  subject  area  to  be  covered  is  chosen  by 
the  instructor  each  semester.  Topics  are  not 
repeated  so  the  course  may  be  selected  more 
than  once  with  approval. 
3  semester  hours 

96:410     Social  Action  Practicum 

Students  either  individually  or  in  groups, 
design  and  implement  field  research  and  ac- 
tivity with  an  explicitly  culturally  defined 
objective.  This  represents  an  exercise  in 
"applied  sociology."  This  course  differs  from 
the  Externship  in  Sociology  in  that  it  offers 
the  student  more  autonomy.  Multiple  se- 
mester selection  permitted  with  approval. 
3  semester  hours 

96:411      Black  Family 

This  course  will  consist  of  an  in-depth  anal- 
ysis of  the  black  family  in  American  society. 
Both  historical  perspectives  and  contempo- 
rary conflicts  surrounding  the  actual  func- 
tion and  origin  of  the  black  family  as  an 
institution  will  be  discussed. 
3  semester  hours 

96:112     Sociology  of  Leisure 

Topics  discussed  are  leisure  as  a  social  prob- 


lem,  automation   and   leisure,   and   the   use 
of  leisure  time  in  modern  society. 
3  semester  hours 

96:200     Sociology  of  Education 

The  interaction  between  schools  and  society. 
Focus  is  placed  on  the  uses  of  schools  as 
agents  of  social  control  by  certain  segments 
of  the  society. 
3  semester  hours 

96:203     Organized  Crime  in  America 

Organized  crime  as  a  sociological  phenom- 
enon. A  study  of  the  methods  and  goals  of 
large-scale  crime  and  its  economic,  political 
and  social  costs.  Popular  attitudes  towards 
organized  crime  are  examined.  Efforts  of 
enforcement  and  investigation  agencies  to 
deal  with  the  problem  are  also  considered. 
3  semester  hours 


96:204     Sociology  of  the  Family 

The  principal  aim  of  the  course  is  to  ac- 
quaint the  student  with  the  structure  and 
role  of  the  family  in  contemporary  culture. 
Attention  will  be  directed  toward  percep- 
tions about  family  in  relation  to  personality 
development.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon 
the  problems  of  family  life  in  the  modern 
urban  setting,  particularly  with  regard  to 
the  black  family. 
3  semester  hours 


96:309     Voluntary  Organizations  in 
American  Life 

Topics  in  the  study  of  voluntary  organiza- 
tion as  a  social  institution  will  include:  ex- 
tent of  and  growth  patterns,  social  cohesion, 
social  change,  and  other  functions  in  society 
of  voluntary  organization,  comparative 
study  of  modes  of  organization  with  profit- 
making  and  non-profit  making  organizations, 
political,  economic,  fraternal,  social  better- 
ment and  other  activity  areas  of  voluntary 
organizations.  There  will  be  a  comparison 
of  voluntary  organization  in  democratic  and 
non-democratic  nations  and  of  the  functions 
of  these  organizations  in  developing  nations 
and  developed  nations. 
3  semester  hours 
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96:333     Community  Organization  in  the 
Arts 

A  case  study  approach,  including  field  work 
in  a  laboratory  community,  will  be  used  to 
analyze  community  structure  in  the  arts  on 
the  local  level.  Topics  will  include  the  social 
forces  in  the  local  arts  council  movement. 


the  amateur  and  semi-professional  arts 
groups  in  fine,  performing,  and  decorative 
arts,  the  community  concert  society,  social 
correlates  to  local  participation,  and  home 
arts. 

3  semester  hours 


A  New  Art  Form 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  SPEECH  PATHOLOGY  AND  AUDIOLOGY 

Professors:  Leight,  SchoU 

Assistant  Professors:  Attanasio,  Caracciolo,  Weinhouse 

Instructors:   Lendenman,  Trilling 

The  Speech  Pathology  curriculum  leads  to  certification  in  speech  correction 
in  grades  kindergarten  through  twelve.  The  undergraduate  program  begins  with  the 
study  of  normal  speech  and  language  development  and  the  basic  speech  sciences. 
Students  then  follow  a  series  of  courses  and  clinical  experiences  that  deal  with 
communication  disorders  in  children  and  adults.  Students  gain  experience  in  work- 
ing with  speech  handicapped  children  in  the  public  schools,  in  the  on-campus 
Speech  and  Hearing  Center  at  Babies'  Hospital  in  Newark,  at  the  Garden  School  in 
Belleville,  at  the  North  Jersey  Training  School  in  Totowa,  and  at  other  special 
centers  and  institutions.  The  Montclair  Zeta  Chapter  of  the  national  speech  correc- 
tion honor  society,  Sigma  Alpha  Eta,  is  one  of  the  country's  most  active. 

SPEECH  PATHOLOGY  TEACHING  MAJOR 

s.  hrs. 

97:102  Speech  and  Language  Development  2 

97:103  Voice  and  Speech  Improvement  3 

97: 104  Phonetic  Study  of  Speech  Sounds  3 

97:106  Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature  3 

97:204  Fundamentals  of  Public  Speaking  3 

97:208  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Vocal  and  Auditory  Mechanisms    3 

97:209  Speech  Correction:  Theories  and  Practices  3 

97:210  Speech  in  the  School  Curriculum  3 

97:410  Speech  Pathology  3 

97:411  Advanced  Speech  Pathology  3 

97:461  Introductory  Practicum  in  Speech  Correction  2 

97:462  Intermediate  Practicum  in  Speech  Correction  2 

97:464  Psychology  of  Oral  Communication  2 

97:468  Measurement  of  Hearing  3 

97:469  Auditory  Rehabilitation  2 

97:472  Voice  Science  2 

97:473  Speech  and  Hearing  Programs  in  the  Schools  3 

Speech  Electives  1^ 

SPEECH    PATHOLOGY   COURSES— 97:000 

21:102     Speech  and  Language  logical,  anatomical,  genetic  and  psycholog- 

Development  ical  aspects  are  considered  in  studying  the 

acquisition    of    perceptual,    conceptual    and 
The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  examine  the  semantic   functions.   The   works   of   Piaget, 

normal  developmental  aspects  of  speech  and  Erikson,  McCarthy  and  Templin  are  studied, 

language  development  in  the  child.  Neuro-  2  semester  hours 
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97:103     Voice  and  Speech  Improvement 

This  course  affords  an  opportunity  for  the 
students  to  develop  their  own  voice  and 
speech  techniques  and  to  eliminate  faults. 
Consideration  is  also  given  to  the  intonation 
used  in  helping  others  to  improve  voice 
and  speech  patterns. 
3  semester  hours 


97:104     Phonetic  Study  of  Speech 
Sounds 

An  intensive  study  is  made  of  the  manner 
and  place  of  articulation  of  sounds  heard 
in  American  English.  Skill  is  developed  in 
using  the  International  Phonetic  Alphabet 
to  transcribe  speech  both  prescriptively  and 
descriptively,  from  live  and  recorded  voices. 
Consideration  is  also  given  to  the  intonation 
and  stress  patterns  of  spoken  English. 
3  semester  hours 


97:106     Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature 

This  course  is  organized  to  increase  the  stu- 
dent's appreciation  of  literature.  The  empha- 
sis is  on  individual  classroom  performances 
followed  by  informal  critiques,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  a  repertory. 
3  semester  hours 


97:204     Fundamentals  of  Public 
Speaking 

The  student  studies  techniques  for  preparing 
and  delivering  effective,  informative,  per- 
suasive, and  entertaining  speeches.  He  is 
given  special  opportunities  to  address  the 
class,  to  enter  into  formal  critiques,  and  to 
moderate  one  program. 
3  semester  hours 


97:208     Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the 
Vocal  and  Auditory  Mechanisms 

This  course  presents  a  study  of  the  struc- 
tures of  the  vocal  and  auditory  mechanisms 
and  of  their  functioning  in  producing  speech 
and  in  detecting  sound.  Consideration  is 
given  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
physics  of  sound. 
3  semester  hours 


97:209     Speech  Correction:  Theories  and 
Practices 

This  course  presents  an  introduction  to  the 
area  of  speech  development  and  correction, 
with  emphasis  on  voice  and  speech  problems 
commonly  found  in  children  at  the  nursery, 
elementary  and  secondary-school  levels. 
Consideration  is  given  to  the  following:  (1) 
subject-matter;  (2)  diagnostic,  remedial,  and 
evaluative  techniques;  (3)  testing  and  prac- 
tice materials.  Demonstrations  with  children 
who  have  faulty  patterns  of  speech  or  whose 
speech  development  has  been  retarded  are 
provided. 

Prerequisite:   97:104,  208. 
3  semester  hours 

97:210     Speech  in  the  School  Curriculum 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  study  the 
ways  in  which  oral  communication  skills 
can  be  developed  in  all  children  as  part  of 
their  basic  school  curriculum.  Speech  im- 
provement techniques  through  speech  arts 
activities  such  as  story  telling,  creative 
dramatics,  choral  speaking,  and  oral  inter- 
pretation are  developed.  The  art  of  listen- 
ing and  content  analysis  are  emphasized. 
3  semester  hours 

97:410     Speech  Pathology 

The  course  presents  a  study  of  the  etiology 
and  pathology  of  major  language  and  speech 
disorders  which  may  result  from  organic, 
functional,  or  emotional  disturbances,  in- 
cluding severe  stuttering,  dysphonia,  laryn- 
gectomy, cleft-palate,  cerebral  palsy,  and 
aphasia.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  diagnosis, 
evaluation,  and  rehabilitation. 
Prerequisite:  97:209 
3  semester  hours 

97:411     Advanced  Speech  Pathology 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  provide 
further  study  and  evaluation  of  modern  tech- 
niques of  speech  rehabilitation,  and  to  re- 
view research  findings  in  the  area  of  voice, 
articulation,  rhythm,  and  symbolization  dis- 
orders. Consideration  is  given  to  the  ways 
in  which  speech  rehabilitation  may  be  inte- 
grated with  health  services  and  educational 
services  in  schools  and  special  centers. 
Prerequisite:  97:410  or  equivalent. 
3  semester  hours 
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97:412     Speech  Diagnosis 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  analyze 
and  evaluate  popularly  employed  techniques 
of  speech  diagnosis.  Commercially  available 
diagnostic  tools,  as  well  as  tests  that  may  be 
designed  by  the  therapist  to  meet  specific 
needs  are  discussed.  Consideration  is  also 
given  to  the  dynamics  of  interviewing  and 
to  the  reporting  and  interpreting  of  client 
histories.  Specific  methodology  to  be  used 
in  providing  speech  rehabilitation  services 
to  children  and  adults  with  speech  and  lan- 
guage disorders  is  evolved. 
Prerequisite:  97:410 
2  semester  hours 

97:461  and  462  Introductory  and 
Intermediate  Practicum  in 
Speech  Correction 

Remedial  speech  laboratories  are  maintained 
at  the  College  as  a  community  service  so 
that  students  may  apply  their  knowledge  of 
diagnostic,  remedial,  and  evaluative  tech- 
niques in  a  professional  laboratory  expe- 
rience. Students  assist  staff  members  in 
demonstrations,  prepare  lesson  plans  for 
individual  and  group  speech  therapy,  and 
teach  under  supervision. 
2  semester  hours  each 

97:463     Advanced  Practicum  in  Speech 
Correction 

Provisions  are  made  for  qualified  students 
to  participate  in  specialized  laboratory  ex- 
periences which  include  audiometric  testing, 
planning  and  carrying  out  therapy  sessions 
with  individual  patients  and  attending  semi- 
nars at  which  physicians  and  other  hospital 
personnel  discuss  medical,  psychological,  and 
social  aspects  of  rehabilitation.  This  course 
is  made  possible  through  an  affiliation  with 
community  hospitals  and  special  centers. 
Prerequisite:  97:461,  462 
2  semester  hours 

97:464     Psychology  of  Oral 
Communication 

This  course  deals  with  the  development  of 
speech  and  language  in  the  individual,  and 
the  problems  of  communication  that  lead 
to  confusion  of  meaning  and  to  misunder- 
standing. Consideration  is  given  to  the  psy- 
chology of  persons  who  are  handicapped  in 


speech,  hearing,  and/ or  reading,  including 
hysterical  or  psychogenic  impairments.  The 
contributions  of  learning  theory,  psycho- 
analytic theory,  and  semantics  to  the  field 
of  communication  are  studied. 

2  semester  hours 

97:468     Measurement  of  Hearing 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  measurement 
of  hearing  is  made  in  this  course  with  atten- 
tion being  given  to  the  educational  implica- 
tions of  impaired  audition  and  deafness.  A 
review  of  the  physics  of  sound  and  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  auditory 
mechanism  are  considered  as  well  as  hear- 
ing tests,  principles  and  techniques  of  screen- 
ing tests,  interpretation  of  test  results,  types 
and  uses  of  hearing  aids,  and  educational 
procedures  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  hard- 
of-hearing  or  deaf  child.  Demonstrations 
and  supervised  practice  in  administering 
pure-tone  audiometer  tests  are  provided. 
Prerequisite:   97:208 

3  semester  hours 

97:459     Auditory  Rehabilitation 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  study  the 
current  theories  and  practices  of  teaching 
speech  reading  and  auditory  comprehension 
to  hard-of-hearing  children  and  adults.  The 
educational  problems  of  helping  the  student 
to  gain  proficiency  in  speech  reading  as  a 
receptive  language  process  are  discussed. 
Principles  of  auditory  training  are  studied  as 
a  means  to  develop  the  use  of  residual  hear- 
ing. Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  ways  in 
which  speech  reading  and  auditory  compre- 
hension supplement  each  other  in  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  hard-of-hearing  indivi- 
dual. Practical  consideration  is  given  to  the 
preparation  of  lessons  for  the  acoustically 
impaired  at  all  grade  levels. 
2  semester  hours 

97:472     Voice  Science 

The  purposes  are:  (1)  to  have  the  student 
make  careful  analysis  of  his  own  vocal  struc- 
ture and  vocal  habits  as  applied  to  the 
basic  aspects  and  factors  of  sound;  (2)  to 
analyze  ineff'ective  and  effective  voice  char- 
acteristics of  pitch,  volume,  and  quality  and 
work  for  the  elimination  of  unpleasant  ele- 
ments through  intensive  practice;  and  (3) 
to  acquire  and  develop  control  of  a  pleasing 
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speaking  voice  in  speaking  and  oral  reading 

situations. 

Prerequisite;  97:103,   104,  208 

2  semester  hours 


97:473     Speech  and  Hearing  Programs 
in  the  Schools 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  prospec- 
tive school  speech  therapists  with  the  organ- 


ization and  administration  of  various  kinds 
of  speech  and  hearing  programs  in  the 
schools,  aspects  of  testing,  scheduling,  group- 
ing, and  record  keeping.  The  role  of  the 
speech  and  hearing  therapist  in  relation  to 
administrators,  teachers,  specialists  in  re- 
lated areas,  and  parents  is  also  studied. 
Planning  for  in-service  workshops  and 
parent-study  groups  is  included. 

3  semester  hours 


I 
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Speech  and  Hearing  Workshop 
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TRANSCULTURAL  STUDIES 

Program  Coordinator:  Dr.  Lois  More 

The  Transcultural  Studies  program  has  been  designed  basically  as  an  inter- 
disciplinary Liberal  Arts  major.  It  will  also  prepare  students  for  graduate  specializa- 
tion in  Cultural  Anthropology,  Geography,  or  History,  in  addition  to  providing  an 
interdisciplinary  background  for  the  following  career  opportunities:  government 
service,  foreign  service,  museum  curatorial  employment,  social  and  volunteer  serv- 
ices, domestic  and  foreign,  teaching  in  World  Culture  programs — junior  and  senior 
high  schools,  and  community  colleges.  The  program  addresses  itself  to  the  basic 
functions,  i.e.  communication  among  scholars,  synthesis  of  knowledge,  confronta- 
tion with  alternative  ideas,  and  preparation  for  service  in  an  increasingly  pluralistic 
world. 

Transcultural  Interdisciplinary  Major*  s.  hrs. 

1.  Core  Requirements:  9 
Cultural  Anthropology  3 
Cultural  Geography  3 
Study  of  Non-Western  History  3 

2.  Unit  Requirements:  12  s.  hrs. 

Students  are  required  to  elect  two  6  s.  hrs.  transcultural  units,  e.g.: 

Peoples  of  Oceania  &  Geography  of  East  and  Southeast  Asia  6 

Peoples  of  Russia  &  Geography  of  the  Soviet  Union  6 

Modern  Indian  Cultural  History  &  Geography  of  South  Asia  6 

Peoples  of  Africa  &  Geography  of  Africa  6 

Peoples  of  Latin  America  &  Geography  of  Latin  America  6 

3.  Electives:  12  s.  hrs. 

Dynamics  of  Culture  3 

Peasant  Culture  3 

Psychological  Anthropology  3 

Urban  Anthropology  3 

The  American  Indian — Perspectives  on  Change  3 

Populations  and  Settlements  of  Africa  3 

Asian  Urban  Settlements  3 

Population  Problems  of  the  World  3 

Evolution  of  the  Hindu  World  View  3 

Evolution  of  the  Mahayana  World  View  3 

Ethnohistory:  Interdisciplinary  Approaches  3 

Independent  Transcultural  Studies  (Interdisciplinary)  3 


*For  course  descriptions  see  appropriate  listings  in  Anthropology,  Geography,  and  History. 
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PROGRAM   IN  URBAN  STUDIES 

Program  Committee :  Prof.  Boucher,  Dr.  Pratt,  Dr.  Martens,  Prof.  Keenen, 
Prof.  Johnson 

The  Urban  Studies  program  has  been  structured  for  the  student  who  desires 
a  comprehensive  understanding  of  cities  from  historical,  physical,  social,  economic 
and  aesthetic  perspectives.  The  student  should  select  a  major  in  the  department  of 
geography,  sociology,  or  fine  arts,  and  according  to  departmental  requirements, 
fulfill  the  minimum  academic  requirements  in  the  selected  major.  Upon  this  base, 
the  student  should  select  a  pattern  of  courses  designed  to  meet  his  particular 
intellectual  objectives.  The  courses  selected  in  the  Urban  Studies  program  may 
contribute  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  in  the  general  education  program 
for  liberal  arts  students.  They  may  also  fulfill  non-major  elective  requirements  and 
the  major  elective  requirements. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Urban  Studies  program  will  become  a  center  of 
faculty-student  research  on  the  urban  environment. 

In  addition  to  the  academic  major,  the  required  courses  for  the  Urban 
Studies  emphasis  are : 

s.  hrs. 

96:306         Patterns  of  Community:  Rural  to  Urban  3 

91:404         Urban  Anthropology  3 

93:410         Urban  Geography  3 

92:415         The  Economics  of  Social  Problems  3 

94:418         American  Urban  History  3 

According  to  the  intellectual  objective  the  student  has  selected,  additional 
courses  should  be  selected  from  among  the  following: 

50-105  Elements  of  Statistical  Reasoning  2 

28:120  Communication  Graphics  3 

55 :  200  History  of  City  Planning  and  Design  3 

92:203  Economic  Statistics  3 

93 :  204  Principles  of  Land  Utilization  3 

84:240  Cartography  3 

96:111  Racial  and  Ethnic  Relations  3 

96:201  Social  Science  Research  Methods  3 

96:202  Laboratory  in  Sociological  Research  3 

96:300  Externship  in  Sociology  3 

99:301  Field  Studies  in  Urban  Life  3 

95:304  State  and  Local  Government  3 

96:305  Demography  3 

96:307  The  City  and  the  Arts  3 
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96:309         Voluntary  Organization  in  American  Life  3 

96:333         Community  Organization  in  Arts  3 

96:341          Social  Work  Methodology  3 

24:309         Modern  Architecture  3 

93:311         Geography  of  Manufacturing  3 

93:401          Introduction  to  Remote  Sensing  of  Environment  3 

93:402         Field  Studies  of  Megalopolis  2 

50:403         Techniques  of  Applications  of  Statistics  3 

93:405         Computer  Mapping  in  the  Social  Sciences  3 

96:409         Selected  Problems  in  Sociology  3 

96:410         Social  Action  Practicum  3 

96:411         The  Black  Family  3 

93:411          Problems  in  Urban  Geography  3 

76:419         Recreational  Needs  in  Urban  Society  3 

15:423         Teaching  in  Urban  Schools  3 

26:427         Disadvantaged  Family  3 

94:436         America  in  Transition  (1865-1917)  3 

20:265         The  Development  of  Black  Thought  3 

It  is  expected  that  each  student  will  define  a  specific  intellectual  objective 
and  work  out  the  most  relevant  program  of  study  combining  his  major,  the  required 
courses  in  Urban  Studies  program,  and  the  courses  selected  from  the  elective  group 
listed  above. 

The  program  patterns  outlined  below  are  illustrative  of  a  large  number  of 
possible  goals. 

PREPARATION    FOR   CITY   PLANNING  CAREERS 

Departmental  Major 

Urban  Studies  Required  Program 

15  credits  from:  s.  hrs. 

28:120         Communication  Graphics  3 

OR 

84:240         Cartography  3 

55:200         History  of  City  Planning  and  Design  3 

93:204         Principles  of  Land  Utilization  3 

95:304         State  and  Local  Government  3 

96:201         Social  Science  Research  Methods  3 

96:202         Laboratory  in  Sociological  Research  3 

96:305         Demography  3 

96:307         The  City  and  the  Arts  3 

96:309         Voluntary  Organization  in  American  Life  3 

96:410         Social  Action  Practicum  3 
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24:309         Modern  Architecture  3 

93:311          Geography  of  Manufacturing  3 

93:405         Computer  Mapping  in  the  Social  Sciences  3 

50:403         Techniques  and  Applications  of  Statistics  2 

OR 

93:402         Field  Studies  of  Megalopolis  2 

PREPARATION   FOR   INNER  CITY  EDUCATION   CAREERS 

Departmental  Major 

Urban  Studies  Required  Program 

Professional  Sequence 

10  credits  from:  s.  hrs. 

15:423         Teaching  in  Urban  Schools  3 

96:111         Racial  and  Ethnic  Relations  3 

96:300         Externship  in  Sociology  3 

96:307         The  City  and  the  Arts  3 

96:409         Selected  Problems  in  Sociology  3 

96:410         Social  Action  Practicum  3 

76:419         Recreational  Needs  in  Urban  Society  3 

26:427         Disadvantaged  Family  3 

95:304         State  and  Local  Governments  3 


PREPARATION    FOR   SOCIAL  ACTION  CAREERS 
Departmental  Major 
Urban  Studies  Required  Program 
15  credits  from: 

96 : 1 1 1  Racial  and  Ethnic  Relations 

96:201  Social  Science  Research  Methods 

96:202  Laboratory  in  Sociological  Research 

99:301  Field  Studies  in  Urban  Life 

96:300  Externship  in  Sociology 

96:305  Demography 

96:306  Patterns  of  Community:  Rural  to  Urban 

96:307  The  City  and  the  Arts 

96:309  Voluntary  Organization  in  American  Life 

96:333  Community  Organization  in  Arts 

96:341  Social  Work  Methodology 

96:410  Social  Action  Practicum 

96:411  The  Black  Family 

93:402  Field  Studies  of  Megalopolis 

76:419  Recreational  Needs  in  Urban  Society 


s.  hrs. 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
3 
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SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

The  School  of  Education  of  Montclair  State  College  exists  to  provide  pro- 
fessional educational  services  to  the  communities  of  the  nation,  and  particularly  to 
those  of  Northern  New  Jersey.  The  specific  components  of  society  to  which  these 
services  are  directed  are  the  individuals  seeking  admission  to  the  teaching  profes- 
sion, preparation  for  areas  of  specialization  within  the  profession,  and  growth 
within  the  profession;  public  school  systems;  non-public  schools;  community 
agencies  and  business  and  industrial  organizations.  It  is  also  concerned  with  the 
continuing  development  of  the  general  field  of  education  and  those  problems. of 
society  which  are  related  to  it. 

The  general  role  of  the  School  is  three-fold:  (1)  to  make  these  services 
available  in  a  manner  which  will  be  most  accessible  and  useful  to  the  recipients, 
(2)  to  utilize  to  the  best  advantage  the  training,  experience  and  expertise  of  the 
staff  in  the  performance  of  these  services,  and  (3)  to  act  as  a  coordinating  agency 
in  working  with  other  agencies  of  the  College  and  community  in  mutual  efforts  of 
service.  The  general  means  of  performing  these  services  will  be  those  of  instruc- 
tion, consultation,  supervised  laboratory  experiences  and  research. 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE   SCHOOL 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  School  at  the  undergraduate  level  is  to  provide 
the  students  with  those  basic  professional  experiences  and  learnings  which  are 
considered  essential  for  successful  teaching.  The  selection  of  professional  courses 
is  so  designed  that  a  student  who  receives  credit  for  all  of  the  required  courses  in 
education  and  psychology  plus  a  methods  course  in  his  major  subject  field  will 
meet  the  requirements  for  certification  in  professional  education.  An  opportunity 
is  offered  for  students  to  go  beyond  the  minimum  requirements  in  educational 
eleotives  in  various  fields  of  education  which  might  be  of  interest  to  them. 

Beyond  the  technical  aspects  of  offering  courses  in  the  required  areas,  the 
school  attempts  to  be  of  assistance  to  the  students  in  the  following  ways: 

( 1 )  It  helps  the  prospective  teacher  to  take  an  intelligent  and  active  part  in  his 
own  personal  and  professional  orientation. 

(2)  It  arouses  an  awareness  of  the  possibilities  of  the  profession  of  teaching  as 
an  opportunity  to  invest  one's  interests  and  powers  in  promoting  the  social 
good. 

(3)  It  provides  for  a  gradual  induction  into  the  profession  of  teaching  by  means 
of  a  carefully  arranged  sequence  of  education  courses,  by  student  participa- 
tion as  teacher  aides  in  actual  high  school  classes  in  operation,  and  by 
direct  classroom  teaching  through  the  student  teaching  experiences. 

(4)  It  offers  opportunities  for  the  student  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  extra- 
curricular life  of  the  school  and  in  community  affairs, 
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(5)   It  gives  a  forward  look  into  the  profession  so  that  it  shall  be  regarded  as  a 
worthy,  life-time  vocation. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTION 

Professor:  Walter,  Chairman 
Associate  Professors:   Fuchs,  Salt 
Assistant  Professor:  Baker 
Assistant  Professor  II :  Uhia 

The  primary  responsibilities  of  the  Department  of  Curriculum  and  Instruc- 
tion are  for  the  professional  preparation  of  public  school  teachers  and  the  provision 
of  opportunities  for  the  professional  growth  of  teachers  in  service.  These  respon- 
sibilities are  implemented  by  a  variety  of  undergraduate  and  graduate  programs. 
The  Department  also  offers  service  courses  to  students  in  other  departments  of  the 
School  of  Education  and  other  schools  of  the  college.  The  department  emphasizes 
practical  field  experiences  of  student  observation,  participation,  and  teaching  in 
public  school  situations. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATIONAL  FOUNDATIONS  AND 
COMPARATIVE  STUDIES 

Professor:  Cordasco 

Associate  Professors:  Haas,  Chairman;  Hamel,  Mehorter 
Assistant  Professors :  Bernstein,  Bredemeier 
Assistant  Professors  II:  Danzig,  Venturini 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  department  to  share  in  the  dual  burden  of  meeting 
new  and  critical  needs  of  society  while  improving  established  programs  which  have 
served  the  educational  demands  of  our  communities  so  well  in  the  past.  In  keeping 
with  this  general  purpose,  the  department  will  offer  Foundations  courses  designed 
to  contribute  to  the  basic  preparation  of  public  school  educators,  and  at  the  same 
time  offer  courses  designed  to  satisfy  specialized  demands  of  mankind  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  public  schools. 

In  order  to  fulfill  national  and  foreign  educational  needs  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  schools,  the  department  plans  to  offer  a  graduate  program  in  Educational 
Foundations  and  Comparative  Studies  with  a  choice  of  areas  of  concentration: 
General  Foundations;  Philosophic  Studies  in  Education;  Sociological  Studies  in 
Education;  and  Comparative  Studies  in  Education. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATIONAL  LEADERSHIP 

Professors:  Peckham,  Chairman;  Ambry,  Bellagamba,  Castens,  Merlo,  Mosier 
Associate  Professors:  Cuff,  Salt 

The  Educational  Leadership  Department,  working  closely  with  other  depart- 
ments of  the  School  of  Education,  prepares  educational  leaders  in  the  broadest 
sense. 

The  education  function  has  become  multi-faceted  including  the  public  and 
private  school  systems,  the  staff  development  programs  of  business,  other  profes- 
sions and  industry.  It  includes  educational  services  of  political  movements  and 
foundations.  Such  a  program  as  conceived  by  this  Department,  gives  attention  to 
the  theory  and  application  needed  in  the  great  variety  of  emerging  programs. 

The  purpose  of  the  Department,  then  is  to  prepare  educational  leaders  who 
are  keenly  aware  of  developments  and  the  opportunities  presenting  themselves  as 
our  nation  moves  forward;  leaders  who  have  the  ability  to  cope  with  and  play  a 
professional  role  in  influencing  such  a  process. 

It  is  anticipated  that  those  who  complete  the  graduate  programs  in  this 
department  will  be  prepared  for  the  foflowing  types  of  positions: 

Major  Administrative  or  Supervisory  Personnel  in  Educational  Systems 

Educational  Consultants 

Managers  of  Emerging  Educational  Programs 

Educational  Managers  and  Planners  in  the  Media  Fields 


DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND  EVALUATION 

Associate  Professors:  Lang,  Chairman;  Heiss 

The  purpose  of  this  department  is  to:  (1)  train  educational  research  and 
evaluation  specialists  needed  by  pre-school  centers,  school  systems,  colleges  and 
universities,  research  and  development  centers,  regional  educational  laboratories, 
industry,  private  research  agencies,  and  city,  state,  and  federal  research  bureaus; 
and  (2)  broaden  the  professional  education  of  students  enrolled  in  various  degree 
programs  by  offering  courses  designed  to  make  literate  initiators  and  users  of 
educational  research  and  evaluation  studies.  A  Graduate  program  in  Educational 
Research  and  Evaluation  is  contemplated. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HUMAN  ORGANIZATIONAL  PROCESSES 

Professor:  Gorman,  Chairman 
Associate  Prof essors :  Gregg,  Talley 
Assistant  Professor:  Tetens 

The  functions  of  this  department  include  (1)  provision  of  undergraduate 
and  graduate  courses  in  the  dynamics  of  working  groups,  (2)  on-going  leadership 
of  Montclair  Human  Relations  Laboratory,  and  (3)  provision  of  consultation 
services  in  small  group  leadership  and  communications  for  organizations  on  and 
off  campus.  Graduate  programs  in  organizational  development  are  currently  under 
consideration. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PERSONNEL  SERVICES 

Professors:  Davis,  Chairman;  Gelfond,  Kenyon 
Associate  Professors:  Gaeng,  Gregg,  Williams 
Assistant  Professor:  Millard 
Assistant  Professor  II:  Mills 

Personnel  services  in  the  society  of  today  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
American  scene,  not  merely  incidental  to  it.  The  many  efforts  of  schools,  com- 
munity agencies,  industry,  state,  and  federal  governments  bear  witness  to  the 
significance  of  the  personnel  services  worker.  Therefore,  the  programs  in  personnel 
services  provide  for  the  preparation  of  persons  who  will  implement  effectively  all 
personnel  activities. 

The  Master's  degree  program  requires,  in  addition  to  a  broad  study  of  the 
field  of  personnel  services,  the  specialization  in  professional  areas:  School  Guidance, 
School  Social  Work,  School  Health  Services,  and  Rehabilitation  Counseling. 

Although  study  at  the  Master's  level  is  intense  and  specialized,  additional 
training  is  needed  for  increased  professional  competency  and  leadership  in  a 
number  of  related  areas.  Therefore,  programs  designed  for  personnel  services 
specialists  at  the  sixth-year  level  are  contemplated. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  SPECIAL  INSTRUCTIONAL  AREAS 

Assistant  Professor:  Schantz,  Chairman 
Assistant  Professor  II:  Ward 
Instructors:  Brunner,  Donaruma 

The  Department  of  Special  Instructional  Areas  is  concerned  with  the 
preparation  of  competent  leadership  for  a  variety  of  functions  related  to  certain 
unique  needs  of  children,  youth,  and  adults.  Wide  demands  for  teachers,  super- 
visors, consultants,  and  administrators  capable  of  developing,  implementing,  main- 
taining and  improving  programs  in  environmental  education,  developmental 
reading,  remedial  reading,  and  specific  learning  disabilities  now  exist.  The  depart- 
ment aims  to  meet  these  demands  by  providing  its  students  with  backgrounds 
necessary  to  work  in  a  variety  of  special  settings. 

The  following  programs  are  currently  available:  master  of  arts  degree  with 
a  specialization  in  reading  improvement,  and  a  master  of  arts  degree  in  environ- 
mental education.  A  certification  program  in  reading  is  also  available.  At  the 
undergraduate  level  a  minor  program  in  reading  is  available.  Students  enrolled  in 
the  reading  minor  gain  field  experience  by  working  first  as  Reading  Aides  in  public 
elementary  schools,  next  as  college  tutors  in  the  Reading  and  Study  Skills  Center, 
and  finally  as  student  "cadet-diagnostician"  in  the  Diagnostic  Clinic. 

College  students  may  avail  themselves  of  a  personal  reading  improvement 
program  for  no  credit  and  no  fee  which  is  offered  as  a  service  through  the  Reading 
and  Study  Skills  Center.  Members  of  the  community  may  obtain  diagnostic  and 
treatment  services  for  school  age  children  and  adults. 

MINOR   IN   READING 

The  course  sequence  in  reading  will  be  coordinated  with  the  course  sequence 
in  the  major  program  which  the  candidate  is  pursuing.  A  minimum  of  18  semester 
hours  of  credit  will  be  required  for  the  completion  of  the  minor  program,  which 
consists  of  the  courses  listed  below.   15:464  is  a  prerequisite  to  the  remaining 

reading  courses. 

s.  hrs. 

15:462  Survey  of  Reading  Methods  in  Secondary  School  Subjects  3 

15:463  Reading  and  the  Improvement  of  Study  Skills  3 

15:464  Foundations  of  Reading  Instruction  3 

1 5 :  466  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Secondary  School  Reading  Problems.  3 

15:452  Psychology  and  Education  of  the  Handicapped  3 

Three  semester  hours  of  credit  must  be  taken  with  the 

adviser's  approval  from  the  following  course  offerings.  3 

1 5 :  49 1         Measurement  and  Evaluation  in  Teaching  and  Learning 
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21:104         Introduction  to  Phonetics 

21 :209         Speech  Correction:  Theories  and  Practices 

65:453         Social  Psychology 


DEPARTMENT  OF  TECHNOLOGY  IN  EDUCATION 

Assistant  Professor  II:  Ruezinsky,  Chairman 
Instructor:  Diglio 

The  Department  of  Technology  in  Education  offers  courses  designed  to 
prepare  professional,  instructional  personnel  in  the  audio-visual,  media  and  com- 
munications field.  Moving  beyond  the  classical  notion  of  an  audiovisual  program, 
this  department  has  as  a  primary  goal,  the  task  of  exploring  the  ever-expanding 
realm  of  technology  and  then,  seeking  to  adapt  technology  to  education.  The 
department  also  offers  students  at  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  levels,  the 
background  needed  in  the  media  and  technology  area  to  produce  high  quality 
instruction  in  colleges,  public  schools,  private  schools,  industry,  military  service 
and  other  agencies.  Contemplated  are  programs  which  will  give  students  the 
necessary  background  to  meet  the  nationally  recommended  certification  standards 
for  media  personnel. 

ADMISSION  TO  TEACHER   EDUCATION   PROGRAMS 

As  Montclair  State  College  has  developed  into  a  multi-purpose  institution, 
admission  to  the  College  can  no  longer  be  considered  as  admission  to  teacher 
education  programs.  It  is  recommended  that  students  who  wish  to  enter  teacher 
education  programs  make  applications  for  admission  prior  to  the  close  of  their 
sophomore  year.  Applications  may  be  made  after  this  time,  but  students  may  then 
find  it  difficult  to  complete  the  professional  sequence  prior  to  their  expected  date 
of  graduation. 

Criteria  for  admission  to  teacher  education  programs  will  be  published  in 
the  Fall,  1970. 

PROFESSIONAL  SEQUENCE 

The  Professional  Sequence  for  teacher  education  candidates  described  on 
p.  61  is  currently  being  revised  and  its  applicable  to  the  classes  of  1971,  1972 
and  1973  only.  Complete  details  as  to  the  revision  will  be  published  at  a  later  date. 

For  academic  year  1970-71  seniors  following  the  professional  sequence 
described  on  p.  61  should  complete  15:422  Philosophic  Foundations  of  Edu- 
cation. However,  those  who  wish  to  do  so  may  elect  the  Professional  Semester 
Program  as  described  below,  in  which  case,  15:422  will  not  be  required. 
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All  juniors  planning  to  become  teachers  are  required  to  take  15:424, 
Teacher,  School  and  Society  (if  they  have  not  already  taken  15:421  School  and 
Society).  The  course  is  intended  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  complex  and  many 
faceted  field  of  Education. 

STUDENT  TEACHING   (Classes  of  1971,  1972,  1973) 

At  least  ten  weeks  of  student  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  New  Jersey 
are  required  of  all  students  in  teacher  preparation  programs.  For  some  departments 
this  period  is  divided  between  the  junior  and  senior  years;  for  other  departments  all 
student  teaching  is  reserved  for  the  senior  year. 

The  purpose  of  student  teaching  is  to  give  the  student  an  opportunity  to 
relate  theory  to  practice  under  skilled  supervision;  to  offer  a  chance  to  evaluate  his 
own  strengths,  weaknesses,  and  personal  and  professional  needs;  and  to  determine 
his  readiness  for  responsible  membership  in  the  teaching  profession. 

Each  student  is  assigned  to  an  experienced  teacher  in  a  secondary  school. 
In  addition,  students  whose  certification  also  includes  the  elementary  school 
are  assigned  to  a  qualified  elementary  school  teacher  for  a  comprehensive  experience 
covering  all  grade  levels.  While  student  teaching,  the  student  is  required  to  assist, 
observe,  and  participate  in  all  regularly  scheduled  school  activities  and  to  follow 
the  daily  and  vacation  schedules  as  determined  by  the  local  school. 

During  student  teaching,  the  student  is  visited  by  supervisors  from  both  the 
subject  matter  and  education  departments. 

Following  the  student-teaching  internship,  the  student  returns  to  the  campus 
for  further  study  in  professional  and  academic  courses. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ASSIGNMENT  TO  SENIOR  STUDENT  TEACHING 
(Classes  of  1971  and  1972) 

A  student  must  meet  the  following  requirements  for  student  teaching  in  the 
senior  year: 

1 .  Academic  Standing 

a.  A  cumulative  grade  point  average  of  2.0  at  the  close  of  the  semester  immedi- 
ately preceding  student  teaching 

b.  A  cumulative  grade  point  average  of  2.0  in  the  major  field  of  specialization 

c.  Satisfactory  completion  of  the  methods  course  in  the  major  area 

d.  No  grade  of  "Incomplete"  or  "F"  in  a  major  area  in  required  subjects 

e.  Completion  of  the  teacher  aide  requirement 

2.  Recommendation  by  major  department  chairman 

3 .  Approval  by  Committee  on  Student  Teaching  Admission 
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4.  Approval  by  the  College  physician  signifying  that  the  student  is  in  good  health 
and  free  from  any  disease  or  physical  defects  which  might  interfere  with  success 
as  a  teacher 

5.  A  College  record  free  from  personal  and  social  qualities  considered  undesirable 
for  the  teaching  profession 

PROFESSIONAL  SEMESTER 

Students  are  being  offered  the  opportunity  of  enrolling  in  a  complete  pro- 
fessional seminar  in  lieu  of  the  ten  weeks  of  student  teaching.  A  number  of  public 
school  centers  are  being  created  for  this  purpose.  The  student  spends  the  entire 
semester  in  a  school  system,  starting  as  a  member  of  a  teaching  team  and  partici- 
pating in  all  of  the  activities  of  a  teacher,  eventually  culminating  in  classroom  teach- 
ing. He  takes  two  education  courses  during  the  semester  which  are  conducted  at 
the  center  and  are  closely  related  to  his  classroom  experiences. 

UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 


15:402     Field  Experiences  in  Education 

Students  enrolled  in  this  course  will  be  re- 
quired to  spend  30  hours  in  a  public  school 
classroom  for  each  hour  of  college  credit 
sought.  Their  time  will  be  spent  as  assistants 
to  classroom  teachers,  serving  in  many  ways 
such  as  preparing  materials,  working  with 
individual  and  small  groups  of  students, 
helping  with  class  projects,  scoring  examina- 
tions and  papers,  working  with  clubs  and 
student  activities,  and  in  general  becoming 
familiar  with  all  of  the  varied  activities  of 
a  teacher's  day. 
1-3  semester  hours 

15:403     Supervised  Student  Teaching 

Ten  weeks  of  student  teaching  in  the  public 
schools  of  New  Jersey  are  required  of  all 
students  who  complete  the  regular  program 
of  graduation  requirements. 
8  semester  hours 

15:405     Teaching  the  Block-of-Time 

Program  in  the  Junior  and  Senior 
High  School 

Following  a  study  of  the  philosophical  and 
psychological  bases  of  the  block-of-time  pro- 
gram, major  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
methodological  problems  involved  in  teach- 
ing the  program  and  the  development  of 
resource   units   for   use   at  different   levels. 


This  course  is  open  only  to  those  students 
who   have    a   major-minor   combination   of 
English  and  social  studies. 
3  semester  hours 

15:406     Sociological  Foundations  of 
Education 

This  is  a  survey  course  designed  to  provide 
a  sociological  perspective  of  teaching  and 
learning  in  the  context  of  other  social 
factors.  It  focuses  upon  a  broad  range  of 
social  and  cultural  influences  on  teachers 
and  learners  and  the  nature  of  their  trans- 
actions with  one  another.  It  includes  such 
topics  as:  the  relationship  between  culture, 
role,  and  personality;  influences  of  the  group 
upon  the  individual;  the  school  as  a  social 
system;  and  social  change  in  the  public 
schools. 
3  semester  hours 


15:408 


Selections  and  Utilization  of 
Audio-Visual  Materials 


Sources,  selection,  and  evaluation  of  audio- 
visual aids  are  studied  in  this  course.  Tech- 
niques in  developing  individual  reference 
catalogs  of  audio-visual  aids  and  the  pro- 
duction of  school-made  aids  are  stressed. 
The  use  of  the  latest  audio-visual  equipment 
is  demonstrated. 
3  semester  hours 
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15:409     Sound  in  the  Instructional 
Program 

This  course  trains  teachers  and  school  ex- 
ecutives in  the  use  of  radio  programs,  ampli- 
fying systems,  recording  equipment,  record 
players,  tape  recorders,  duplicating  equip- 
ment, synchronized  pulsing  equipment,  and 
dial  access  systems.  Actual  practice  is  given 
in  the  use  of  the  educational  aids.  Problems 
of  script-writing,  microphone  and  recording 
techniques,  and  program  directing  are  con- 
sidered. Each  student  develops  a  teaching 
unit  using  sound  equipment  to  vary,  vitalize, 
improve,  and  individualize  instructional 
practices, 

3  semester  hours 


15:410     Teaching  Materials  Workshop 

This  course  is  for  those  persons  who  wish  to 
study  advanced  problems  in  the  utilization 
and  administration  of  audio-visual  materials. 
Individual  research  is  stressed,  and  there  is 
an  opportunity  to  work  out  individual 
projects.  Such  problems  as  budget  require- 
ments, administrative  set-up,  establishment 
of  film  libraries,  etc.,  are  emphasized. 
Prerequisite:  15:408  or  equivalent. 

3  semester  hours 


15:411     Television  in  Education 

Workshop:  Programming  and 
Production 

This  is  a  workshop  course  for  students  on 
the  undergraduate  level  in  which  a  study  is 
made  of  the  educational  implications  of  tele- 
vision through  the  use  of  television  studio 
equipment,  utilizing  the  resources  of  all 
departments  of  the  college,  student  poten- 
tialities, campus  life,  and  the  community. 
Actual  training  is  given  in  the  use  of  tele- 
vision equipment,  planning,  script  writing, 
and  programming  in  relation  to  classroom 
use  on  all  grade  levels  in  the  schools.  Trips 
are  made  to  television  laboratories  and 
studios.  Laboratory  procedures  are  followed. 

3  semester  hours 


15:412 


Television  in  Education: 
Instructional  Utilization 


through  the  evaluation  of  current  commer- 
cial offerings  and  to  the  production  of  experi- 
mental programs  in  various  subject  matter 
areas.  Laboratory  procedures  are  followed, 
and  students  select  an  area  for  specialized 
work.  Students  are  also  given  the  opportun- 
ity to  gain  further  experience  in  fundamental 
techniques  by  serving  as  assistants  to  the 
instructors  in  campus  productions. 
Prerequisite:   15:411 

3  semester  hours 


15:415     Seminar:  Problems  of  a 
Classroom  Teacher 

This  course  is  designed  to  help  a  student 
review,  evaluate  and  relate  his  teacher  aide 
and  student  teaching  experiences  to  his  in- 
itial employment  as  a  teacher.  It  should 
enable  him  to  analyze  his  strengths  and 
weaknesses  and  make  adaptations  in  his 
techniques  and  practices.  It  should  be  taken 
concurrently  with  or  immediately  after  his 
field  experiences. 

3  semester  hours 


15:420     Instructional  Innovations 

This  course  will  acquaint  the  student  with 
the  rapidly  developing  innovative  practices 
in  teaching.  It  will  be  organized  on  a  team 
teaching  basis  to  consider  new  ways  of  or- 
ganizing students,  staff,  curriculum,  time 
and  space,  as  well  as  to  investigate  such 
techniques  as  independent  study,  group  dy- 
namics, programmed  instruction  and  student 
evaluation. 

3  semester  hours 


15:422 


Philosophic  Foundations  in 
Education 


This  course  is  devoted  to  an  intensive  study 
of  the  educational  implications  of  television 


This  is  a  survey  course  designed  to  provide 
a  philosophic  perspective  of  teaching  and 
learning  in  the  context  of  philosophic  as- 
sumptions and  beliefs  from  Western  civili- 
zation. The  ideas  of  Western  philosophers 
will  be  considered  along  with  the  implica- 
tions of  such  ideas  for  life  and  the  American 
way  of  living,  with  the  strongest  emphasis 
upon  the  implications  for  American  educa- 
tion. 
3  semester  hours 
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15:423     Teaching  in  Urban  Schools 

This  course  acquaints  the  student  with  the 
socio-economic  setting  of  the  inner-city 
schools  and  studies  the  inner-city  school  sys- 
tem through  its  students,  administrators, 
teachers  and  special  personnel  (guidance, 
medical  staff,  remedial  work  specialists). 
Other  areas  examined  will  be  the  specific 
problems  brought  to  the  school  by  the  inner- 
city  student  which  reflect  his  mores  and 
family  patterns,  the  recent  theories,  prac- 
tices and  programs  for  changes  in  teaching 
in  urban  schools,  the  recent  innovations  in 
funding  and  their  impact  on  urban  educa- 
tion, the  ideas  for  reorganization  of  the 
schools  and  the  school  systems,  the  explora- 
tion of  techniques  employed  to  reorient  ex- 
perienced urban  teachers  to  develop  more 
effective  teaching  methods.  Visits  to  urban 
schools  and  agencies  are  arranged  to  pro- 
vide background  experience  and  understand- 
ing. 
3  semester  hours 


15:424     Teacher,  School  and  Society 

This  course  is  intended  as  an  introduction 
to  the  field  of  education.  It  is  an  overview 
of  selected  areas  in  which  the  teacher,  as  a 
professional  educator,  should  acquire  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  such  as  the  school 
as  a  social  and  legal  system,  the  nature  and 
function  of  the  teacher  within  these  systems, 
and  the  student:  his  expectations  and  im- 
pact upon  system.  Included  in  this  course 
will  be  opportunities  for  field  experiences 
and /or  independent  study. 
3  semester  hours 

15:430     Interaction  Analysis 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  investigate 
and  experience  the  problems  associated  with 
objectifying  observable  one-to-one  person  or 
more  than  one  person  interactive  experi- 
ences. Students  will  develop  skill  in  analysis 
through  the  use  of  audio  tapes,  video  tapes 
and  the  observation  of  the  experiences  of 
themselves  and  of  those  around  them. 
3  semester  hours 

15:431     Individual  and  Group  Dynamics 

This  course  is  a  seminar  laboratory  experi- 
ence designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers. 


administrators  and  supervisors  in  the  areas 
of  self  understanding  and  effective  human 
relationships.  Focus  is  on  individual  behavior 
in  learning  groups  and  in  supervisory  con- 
ferences. Participation  in  actual  group  pro- 
cess provides  opportunity  for  development 
of  insight  into  the  effects  of  one's  behavior 
on  others. 
3  semester  hours 

15:451     Guidance  for  the  Classroom 
Teacher 

This  course  is  designed  as  an  introduction 
to  the  field  of  guidance  for  teachers  who  are 
concerned  with  problems  of  guidance  and 
human  relations  in  the  classroom.  Although 
the  course  emphasizes  the  role  of  the  teacher 
in  guidance,  it  is  also  designed  to  give  the 
teacher  a  picture  of  the  place  of  guidance 
in  the  modern  school,  to  indicate  the  tech- 
niques utilized  in  a  good  guidance  program, 
and  to  identify  some  of  the  tools  of  the 
guidance  counselor.  (As  this  course  cannot 
be  used  for  credit  towards  the  Master's 
degree  in  Student  Personnel  Services,  grad- 
uate students  who  plan  to  go  into  the  Stu- 
dent Personnel  Program  should  not  elect 
this  course.) 
3  semester  hours 

15:460     Junior  and  Middle  High  School 
Curriculums 

Students  explore  current  movements  in  the 
programs  of  intermediate  schools.  Repre- 
sentative practices  are  related  to  the  ra- 
tionale of  the  junior  high  school.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  innovations  in  middle 
schools.  An  opportunity  is  given  to  each 
student  to  develop  courses  of  study  or  units 
of  work  in  his  subject. 
3  semester  hours 

15:462     Survey  of  Reading  Methods  in 
Secondary  Subjects 

Secondary  school  students,  confronted  with 
the  particular  reading  demands  of  each  dis- 
cipline, look  to  their  teachers  for  direction 
and  techniques  for  meeting  these  reading 
tasks.  This  course  outlines  the  role  good 
reading  plays  in  achieving  both  academic 
and  personal  success  in  every  aspect  of 
school  life.  New  teachers  will  want  an  over- 
view of  the  physiological,  psychological  and 
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sociological  factors  in  reading.  Resources 
available  to  the  reading-minded  teacher  and 
the  school's  responsibility  for  helping  the 
student  build  an  inventory  of  reading  skills 
by  utilizing  reading  opportunities  in  the 
entire  curriculum  will  be  explored. 
3  semester  hours 


15:463     Reading  and  the  Improvement 
of  Study  Skills 

This  is  a  course  designed  to  prepare  teachers 
to  help  junior-senior  high  school  students  to 
achieve  greater  effectiveness  in  their  read- 
ing-study habits.  After  examination  of  recent 
materials  and  research  the  class  develops  a 
series  of  practical  methods  for  teaching  and 
learning:  the  SQ3R  approach,  the  best  meth- 
ods for  taking  examinations,  the  application 
of  reading  to  problem  solving,  the  develop- 
ment of  memory  and  concentration,  the 
various  techniques  for  taking  and  organizing 
reading  notes  and  the  reading  of  homework 
assignments.  Opportunity  is  provided  for 
students  to  tutor  collegians  in  these  critical 
areas. 
3  semester  hours 


15:464 


Foundations  of  Reading 
Instruction 


Initial  teaching  of  reading  is  of  primary 
importance  in  the  sequential  development  of 
reading  skills  which  extend  into  the  junior 
and  senior  high  school.  In  this  course  meth- 
ods and  materials  currently  in  use  in  ele- 
mentary reading  programs  are  studied  with 
a  view  toward  increasing  the  power  of  both 
the  teacher  and  the  learner.  How  the  read- 
ing process  begins,  and  how  it  is  reinforced, 
are  topics  fundamental  to  all  upper  grade 
teachers  who  are  faced  with  the  problem  of 
continuing  reading  skills  development  in  all 
curriculum  areas.  Tutoring  experience  in 
nearby  elementary  schools  is  required. 
3  semester  hours 

15:465     College  Reading  and  Study 
Improvement  Laboratory 

This  workship  course  is  designed  for  college 
students  who  feel  that  reading-study  prob- 
lems are  interfering  with  their  normal  school 
progress.  Students  engage  in  supervised 
practice  experiences  which  promote  vocabu- 


lary growth,  more  flexible  reading  speeds, 
comprehension  and  recall  improvement, 
skimming  competency  and  better  interpreta- 
tive and  critical  reading  techniques.  Particu- 
lar attention  is  given  to  reviewing  for 
examinations,  keeping  up  with  daily  reading 
assignments,  taking  notes  and  organizing 
the  reading  content  into  main  and  sub-topic 
structure.  Students  may  volunteer  for  this 
course  or  be  recommended  by  a  faculty 
member. 
Non-Credit 

15:466     Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of 
Secondary  School  Reading 
Problems 

Teachers  at  all  levels  and  in  all  content 
areas  will  encounter  some  handicapped 
readers.  This  course  is  designed  to  introduce 
teachers  to  the  problems  of  the  handicapped. 
Following  an  examination  of  recent  mate- 
rials and  research,  the  class  will  develop  an 
inventory  of  evaluative  and  corrective  tech- 
niques that  represent  a  survey  of  diagnostic 
treatment  and  methodology.  Throughout  the 
semester  an  on-going  diagnosis  of  a  school- 
age  child  is  required  by  each  college  student. 
3  semester  hours 

15:481      Field  Work  in  Urban  Education 

A  field  work  program  for  those  who  desire 
to  have  a  supervised  field  experience  in  an 
urban  school  setting,  in  addition  to  Super- 
vised Teaching.  Work  will  include  special 
tutoring  programs,  street  academies,  summer 
school  programs,  as  well  as  work  in  the 
school  system  during  the  regular  school 
year.  Students  will  be  expected  to  participate 
in  seminars  or  individual  conferences,  and 
will  be  required  to  prepare  a  report  on 
their  experiences.  Credit  will  be  based  on  a 
minimum  of  30  hours  per  week  field  work 
for  each  semester  hour  of  credit. 
1-4  semester  hours 

15:482     Field  Work  in  Community 
Agencies 

A  field  work  program  to  provide  guided 
experiences  in  relevant  community  agencies, 
both  public  and  private,  for  prospective 
teachers.  The  aim  of  this  course  will  be 
to  provide  a  broad  experience  resulting  in  a 
general    understanding    of    the    objectives, 
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scope,  and  activities  of  one  or  more  agencies 
in  fields  related  to  education.  Students  will 
participate  in  seminars  or  individual  con- 
ferences, and  will  be  required  to  prepare  a 
report  on  their  experiences.  Credit  will  be 
based  on  a  minimum  of  30  hours  per  week 
field  work  for  each  semester  hour  of  credit. 
1-4  semester  hours 

15:483     Urban  Politics  and  Education 

The  urban  political  system  will  be  studied 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  politics  of 
confrontation  and  on  the  school  system  as  a 
political  institution.  Special  attention  will 
be  given  to  force  fields  and  their  influence 
upon  the  teacher,  the  school  and  the  com- 
munity. The  differing  political  orientations 
and  experiences  of  various  ethnic  groups 
will  be  examined,  together  with  the  in- 
fluence of  political  pressures  at  city  or 
higher  government  levels  on  urban  schools. 
3  semester  hours 

15:491     Measurement  and  Evaluation  in 
Teaching  and  Learning 

This  introductory  course  deals  with  teacher- 


made  tests,  standardized  tests  and  other 
devices  for  measuring  and  evaluating 
achievement,  intelligence,  aptitudes,  social 
relationships  and  personal-social  adjustment. 
Instruction  and  practice  are  given  in  diag- 
nosing disabilities  in  subject-matter  areas 
and  appraising,  marking  and  reporting  pupil 
progress.  The  student  constructs,  uses,  and 
evaluates  teacher-made  tests,  selects  and  ad- 
ministers standardized  tests,  handles  test 
scores  and  interprets  test  data. 
3  semester  hours 

15:492     Comparative  Education 

This  course  begins  with  a  survey  of  various 
interpretations  of  the  meaning  of  compara- 
tive education.  Following  this  is  an  intro- 
ductory investigation  into  the  essential 
differences  between  developed  and  develop- 
ing societies  and  how  they  are  related  to 
their  educational  systems.  Specific  attention 
is  given  to  several  developed  areas  such  as 
Western  and  Central  Europe,  and  to  sev- 
eral developing  areas  such  as  Latin  America 
and  Tropical  Africa. 
3  semester  hours 


ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION   COURSES 

Although  Montclair  State  College  is  engaged  primarily  in  preparing  sec- 
ondary-school teachers,  the  following  course  is  offered  to  supplement  the  curricu- 
lum for  those  major  fields  offering  certification  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 


15:472     The  Elementary  School 
Curriculum 

This  course  is  designed  to  develop  in  the 
student  some  practical  and  theoretical  under- 
standing of  such  topics  as:  characteristics  of 
young  learners;  the  source,  nature,  and  func- 
tion of  curriculum  goals;  the  various  types 
of  elementary  school  administrative  organ- 


ization; the  relationship  between  curricular 
patterns  and  classroom  procedures;  and  the 
modern  subject  matter  areas  of  the  elemen- 
tary school.  Such  topics  of  interest  as  audio- 
visual aids,  testing  and  reporting  to  parents 
may  be  included.  In  addition  to  formal 
teaching  procedures,  field  trips  and  simula- 
tion materials  are  used. 
3  semester  hours 
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PROGRAM  IN  LIBRARY  SCIENCES 

Students  who  complete  the  nineteen  semester-hour  program  and  the  work 
experience  satisfactorily  will  receive  the  teacher-librarian  certificate.  This  certificate 
is  required  for  service  as  a  teacher-librarian  in  the  elementary  and/ or  secondary 
schools. 


LIBRARY  SCIENCE  MINOR 

Required  Courses: 

15:408  Selection  and  Utilization  of  Audio- Visual  Materials 

30:200  Introduction  to  School  Library  Service 

30:301,  302     Reference  and  Bibhography,  Parts  I  and  II 

30:303  Fundamentals  of  Cataloging  and  Classification 

30:403  Reading  Materials  for  Children  and  Youth: 

Selection  and  Evaluation 
30:404  Organization  and  Administration  of  School  Libraries 


(each) 


s.  hrs. 
3 
2 
2 
3 

4 
3 


Work  Experience  Requirement 

A  total  of  100  hours  in  library  work  experience  is  a  requirement.  Thirty-six 
hours  must  be  completed  before  student  teaching.  Observation  and  some  limited 
work  experience  will  be  provided  during  observation  week  in  the  junior  year. 

36  hours  in  the  College  library 

64  hours  in  secondary  and  elementary  school  libraries 

It  is  desirable  for  the  student  to  divide  this  requirement  between  the  two  types  of 
libraries. 


LIBRARY  SCIENCE  COURSES— 30:000 


30:200     Introduction  to  School  Library 
Service 

An  understanding  of  the  functions  and  serv- 
ices of  the  school  library  in  relation  to  all 
other  types  of  libraries  is  studied.  The  devel- 
opment of  library  service,  books  and  print- 
ing, as  well  as  censorship  problems  and  the 
ethics  of  the  library  profession,  are  dis- 
cussed. The  concept  of  a  materials  center 
encompassing  non-book  materials  is  intro- 
duced. 
2  semester  hours 


30:301,302     Reference  and  Bibliography, 
Parts  I  and  II 

The  reference  and  bibliography  course  is 
an  examination  and  study  of  the  basic  refer- 
ence materials  v^ith  emphasis  on  those  most 
useful  in  the  school  library.  Encyclopedias, 
dictionaries,  yearbooks,  atlases,  indexes,  spe- 
cialized reference  books,  and  bibliographies 
in  major  subject  fields  are  included.  Training 
in  the  use  of  the  catalog  as  a  basic  reference 
tool  is  stressed. 

Prerequisite:  30:301  for  30:302. 
2  semester  hours  each 
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30:303     Fundamentals  of  Cataloging  and 
Classification 

This  course  covers  principles  involved  in  the 
cataloging  and  classification  of  books,  pam- 
phlets, and  non-book  materials  according  to 
the  Dewey  Decimal  System.  Extensive  prac- 
tice in  the  application  of  these  principles  is 
provided  through  laboratory  experience. 
Prerequisite:  30:200  or  the  permission  of 
the  instructor. 
3  semester  hours 


30:403     Reading  Materials  for  Children 
and  Youth:  Selection  and 
Evaluation 

This  course  consists  of  a  study  and  evalua- 
tion of  library  materials  provided  by  the 
modern  school  library  to  meet  the  needs  of 
youth.   Extensive   critical  reading  of  books 


for  children  and  young  adults  is  required. 
Principles  of  book  selection  are  emphasized 
and  experience  in  the  use  of  selection  tools 
is  provided.  The  point  of  view  relates  the 
library  collection  to  the  total  school  pro- 
gram. 
4  seniester  hours 


30:404     Organization  and  Administration 
of  School  Libraries 

Practical  experience  in  setting  up  effective 
library  routines  is  stressed.  These  routines 
include  budgeting,  locating  sources  for  li- 
brary materials,,  purchasing  materials,  book 
processing,  preparing  library  reports  and 
statistics,  taking  inventory,  planning  and 
adapting  library  rooms  and  equipment,  and 
evaluating  library  collections  and  services. 
3  semester  hours 


Harry  J.  Sprague  Library 
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MONTCLAIR  STATE  COLLEGE 
ADVISORY  BOARD  ON  URBAN  MINORITY  AFFAIRS 

I>r.  Clifford  C.  Davis  Teaneck,  New  Jersey 

Mrs.  Viola  Fudge  East  Orange,  New  Jersey 

Mrs.  Marie  Gonzalez  Newark,  New  Jersey 

Mr.  David  Hinton  Bergenfield,  New  Jersey 

Mrs.  Grace  B.  Knox  East  Orange,  New  Jersey 

Dr.  Carmen  Mariiia  Passaic,  New  Jersey 

Mr.  Joseph  Mumford  Orange,  New  Jersey 

Mr.  Ralph  Rogers  Montclair,  New  Jersey 

Mrs.  Lucille  A.  Russell  Newark,  New  Jersey 

Mrs.  Edna  Thomas  Newark,  New  Jersey 

Consultants: 

Dr.  Francesco  Cordasco 
Prof.  Thomas  Millard 

The  membership  of  the  Advisory  Board  on  Urban  Minority  Affairs  includes 
representatives  from  the  Black,  Puerto  Rican,  and  Hispanic  communities.  As  its 
name  implies,  it  functions  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  President  of  Montclair 
State  College — to  advise  him  on  issues  and  problems  attendant  with  the  status  of 
minority  groups,  and  to  offer  recommendations  for  their  solution.  Among  these  are 
recommendations  which  will  result  in  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Black,  Puerto 
Rican,  and  Hispanic  students  who  will  be  admitted  to  Montclair  State  College  and 
for  the  maximization  of  opportunities,  adjustment  and  development  after  their 
matriculation. 
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URBAN  PROGRAMS  AND  COMMUNITY  RESOURCES  CENTER 

Dr.  George  G.  King  Vice  Provost,  Community  Relations 

Raymond  Ast Director,  Adult  Education  Resource  and  Service  Center 

Florence  Dick  Director  of  Education,  Adult  Education 

Resource  and  Service  Center 

Dr.  Sidney  Kronish  Director,  NJ.  Center  for  Economic  Education 

Assistant  Director 

Dr.  Charity  E.  Runden  Director,  Educational  Foundation  for  Human  Sexuality 

Dr.  George  S.  Rotter  Director  of  Research,  Educational  Foundation  for  Hu- 
man Sexuality 

Dr.  John  Redd  Co-chairman,  Educational  Foundation  in  Drug  Abuse 

Dr.  Harry  Hoitsma  Co-chairman,  Educational  Foundation  in  Drug  Abuse 

Dr.  John  Redd  Director,  Upward  Bound 

Delford  Jones   Director,  Project  TRY 

Reuben  Johnson  Director,  TRY-E.O.F. 

Dr.  Laurence  Kenyon  Director,  National  Teacher  Corps 

Richard  Gray   Assistant  Director,  National  Teacher  Corps 

Curtis  M.  Jackson  Director,  Urban  Graduate  Interne  Program 

Director,  Community  College  Teaching  Interne  Program 

David  A.  Witcher  Director,  Urban  Services 

Doris  Henoch  Director,  Inter-College  Training  Institute 

Dr.  Carmen  Marina  Director,  Spanish  Speaking  Teacher  Corps 

Elena  Leon   Administrative  Assistant 

Elsie   Molinas   Administrative  Assistant 

The  formation  of  a  Division  of  Community  Services  brings  under  a  single 
administrative  unit  all  of  the  programs  and  projects  which  Montclair  State  College 
has  developed  to  assist  surrounding  communities  in  attempting  to  resolve  complex 
social  problems.  After  several  years  of  deliberate  attempts  to  break  out  of  State 
mandated  restrictive  admissions  policies,  the  College's  success  in  this  effort  led  to 
the  forming,  in  1966,  of  a  special  program  to  recruit  "deprived  youth." 

The  founding  of  Project  TRY  (Talent  Research  for  Youth)  was  a  natural 
progression  for  a  college  which  for  decades  has  led  the  way  among  New  Jersey's 
State  Colleges  into  new  and  expanded  curriculum  to  serve  specialized  needs  of 
large  groups  of  people.  For  many  years,  Montclair  was  the  only  one  of  the  State's 
six  public  colleges  offering  programs  in  home  economics  and  foreign  languages. 
Industrial  arts,  Music,  and  physical  education  are  other  areas  in  which  Montclair 
has  pioneered  in  development  of  programs  seeking  to  serve  the  educational  needs 
of  persons  with  specialized  interests  and  talents. 

The  Division  of  Community  Services  enables  the  college  to  reach  into  any 
of  its  constituent  communities  for  resources  needed  by  the  college  and  to  provide 
a  variety  of  services  using  all  of  the  resources,  faciHties,  and  disciphnes  available 
within  the  college. 
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The  specific  objective  of  the  Division  is  to  develop  special  projects  to 
uncover  and  solve  problems  affecting  people  in  their  daily  living;  concentrating  its 
efforts  on  the  people  who  live  in  the  North  New  Jersey  Metropolitan  area. 

Among  operating  projects  are  the  following: 
Adult  Education  Resource  and  Service  Center: 

This  Center  is  organized  for  the  preparation  and  in-service  training  of  teachers 
in  programs  of  adult  basic  education,  under  the  Adult  Basic  Education  Act 
of  1966.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  development  of  reading  materials 
geared  to  the  fundamental  skills  needed  by  the  under-educated  adult.  The 
Center  maintains  a  library  of  adult  education  materials  for  curricula  develop- 
ment and  instructional  use. 

New  Jersey  Center  for  Economic  Education: 

Operated  at  Montclair  State  College  by  the  New  Jersey  Council  on  Economic 
Education,  this  Center  is  dedicated  to  initiating  new  programs  in  economic 
education  and  improving  existing  ones.  It  organizes  and  directs  graduate  credit 
and  non-credit  workshop-seminars  for  teachers  and  also  holds  conferences  for 
other  groups.  Members  of  its  staff  are  responsible  for  several  publications  and 
for  research  studies  on  various  aspects  of  economic  education  in  New  Jersey. 

Educational  Foundation  for  Human  Sexuality: 

Conducts  research  related  to  the  problems  of  human  sexuality;  offers  courses 
to  train  teachers  on  and  off  campus;  develops  in-service  institutes  for  school 
systems;  maintains  a  very  complete  library  of  related  materials. 

Educational  Foundation  in  Drug  Abuse: 

Offers  courses  on  campus  and  in  local  communities;  consultation  and  develop- 
ment of  school  wide  in-service  education  programs  using  lectures,  discussion 
panels  and  leaders;  conducts  research  and  develops  curriculum  materials  in 
the  area. 

Programs  for  persons  from  disadvantaged  backgrounds  seeking  to  remedy 
the  effects  of  deprivation  of  economic  and  educational  advantages  on  identifiable 
groups  of  students,  the  Division  includes  the  following  programs: 

Upward  Bound 

A  pre-college  program  for  selected  urban  youth  designed  to  create  interest  in 
further  education  and  to  provide  needed  academic  skills. 

Summer  Camp  and  Recreational  Programs: 

Working  with  school  districts  and  community  service  projects  in  surrounding 
communities,  this  program  provides  pre-service  teacher  training  opportunities 
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teaching  urban  youth  under  the  direction  of  master  teachers  experienced  in 
city  schools.  Six  to  eight  week  programs  have  been  held  in  Harriman,  N.Y. 
and  at  Koosharem,  Utah,  as  well  as  on  the  Montclair  campus.  Selected  students 
from  the  summer  camps  are  invited  to  continue  in  a  year  round  leadership 
development  program  operating  under  a  committee  of  faculty  and  students  in 
the  Panzer  School  of  Physical  Education  and  the  Community  Services  Divi- 
sion. Application  is  by  school  districts  or  service  organizations.  Write:  Director, 
Urban  Camp  Programs,  Division  of  Community  Services. 

Project  TRY  (Talent  Research  for  Youth): 

A  special  effort  of  the  admissions  office  at  Montclair  headed  by  an  assistant 
director  of  admissions;  seeks  to  identify  college  potential  among  under- 
achieving youth  in  disadvantaged  areas;  refers  clients  for  admission  considera- 
tion to  many  colleges  including  Montclair.  Project  TRY  also  works  among 
agencies  serving  adults  who  might  need  further  educational  opportunities. 
Apply:  Director,  TRY. 

TRY-E.O.F. 

The  on-campus  effort  to  provide  special  compensatory  education  and  coun- 
seling services  needed  by  "disadvantaged"  students  trying  to  "make  it"  on 
regular  college  campuses.  TRY-E.O.F.  students  receive  partial  financial  aid 
under  the  New  Jersey  Educational  Act  of  1968.  Apply:  Director,  TRY-E.O.F. 

Community  School  Program: 

With  the  Urban  League  of  Essex  County,  and  through  the  Adult  Education 
Resource  and  Service  Center,  the  Division  operates  special  evening  seminars 
at  the  Glenfield  School  in  Montclair  including  preparation  for  high  school 
equivalency  preparation  and  basic  adult  education  classes  (non  college  credit). 
Write:  Director,  Community  School  Program,  Division  of  Community  Services. 

National  Teacher  Corps: 

An  undergraduate  teacher  corps  program  designed  to  prepare  teachers  for 
high  school  careers.  Provides  both  academic  programs  and  extensive  teaching 
experience.  Two-year  program  leads  to  B.A.  and  M.A.  degrees.  Present 
program  may  recycle  in  1971.  For  information,  write:  Director,  National 
Teacher  Corps. 

Urban  Graduate  Interne  Program: 

Primarily  aimed  at  providing  needed  supplementary  educational  and  coun- 
seling services  needed  by  TRY-E.O.F.  students,  this  program  has  enabled 
students  to  pursue  graduate  education  leading  to  a  M.A.  degree  and  to 
move  into  professional  positions  in  college,  high  school  and  other  related 
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areas,  following  years  of  specialized  training.  Students  work  in  multi-racial 
setting  in  preparation  for  careers  serving  urban  needs.  Fully  funded,  graduate 
students  may  apply  for  matriculation  over  the  full  range  of  master's  programs 
at  MSC.  Internship  specialties  include:  counseling,  housing,  reading  and  study 
skills  development,  in-community  service  agencies  as  well  as  specific  teaching 
disciplines.  Students  complete  their  internship  experience  at  one  of  twelve  New 
Jersey  colleges  where  TRY-E.O.F.  students  are  in  attendance.  Apply:  Director, 
Urban  Graduate  Interne  Program,  Division  of  Community  Services. 

Community  College  Teaching  Interne  Program: 

Operating  under  a  federal  grant,  MSC  is  currenutly  providing  needed  academic 
support  for  graduate  students  planning  to  teach  at  the  Community  College 
level.  Internships  are  completed  at  Essex  County  College,  the  major  sponsor  of 
the  project. 

Urban  Teacher  Training  Centers: 

Cooperatively  with  the  School  of  Education,  in-city  centers  provide  realistic 
teacher  training  experience  for  undergraduates  preparing  to  teach  in  the  urban 
school  systems,  and  for  in-service  training  of  persons  teaching  in  urban  schools 
on  sub-standard  certifications.  Funding  is  possible  through  cooperation  with 
the  New  Jersey  Educational  Consortium,  Inc.  Write:  Director,  Urban  Teacher 
Training  Center  Program,  Division  of  Community  Services. 

Urban  Education  Corps: 

Specialized  training  for  college  graduates  seeking  to  teach  in  inner  city 
schools.  Through  intensive  pre-service  summer  institutes  and  continuing 
seminars  throughout  the  school  year,  highly  selected  students  are  moved 
through  certification  (when  needed)  and  are  eligible  for  matriculation  in 
special  M.A.  programs  preparing  for  urban  teaching.  Placement  in  relevant 
teaching  positions  is  an  integral  part  of  the  program.  Interns  receive  stipends 
during  pre-service  institute  training.  Funding  is  through  the  N.J.  Education 
Consortium,  Inc.  Write:  Coordinator,  Urban  Education  Corps,  Division  of 
Community  Services. 

Spanish  Speaking  Teacher  Corps: 

Serving  principally  Spanish  speaking  Puerto  Rican  youth  in  City  Centers 
around  the  State,  the  SSTC  enables  professional  persons  who  received  their 
college  training  outside  of  mainland,  USA  universities  and  who  have  hereto- 
fore been  ineligible  to  practice  their  professions,  to  move  directly  into  teaching 
positions  as  paid  internes  in  this  special  project.  Funded  under  the  federal 
Education  Professions  Development  Act,  this  project  now  enrolls  nearly  one 
hundred  teachers. 
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Special  Projects  of  the  SSTC: 

The  Advancement  School  (Union  City) 

Provides  supplementary  instruction  for  elementary  age  Spanish  speaking  youth 

in  Saturday  morning  sessions. 

The  Advancement  School  (Paterson) 

Provides  supplementary  college  preparation  work  for  high  school  age  Spanish 

speaking  youth. 

The  Advancement  School  (Newark) 

Provides  college  preparation  work  for  high  school  youth  (in  cooperation  with 

F.O.C.U.S.) 

TRY-E.O.F.  Admissions 

A  special  counselor  is  available  in  the  admissions  office  for  applicants  who 

are  Spanish-speaking. 

*For  information,  write:  Director,  Spanish  Speaking  Teacher  Corps. 

Inter-College  Training  Institute: 

Out  of  its  experience  in  developing  on  several  campuses  interpersonal  under- 
standing seminars  for  faculty,  students,  and  community  residents,  the  Division 
of  Community  Services  is  prepared  to  assist  colleges  in  the  solution  of  problems 
created  by  the  changing  racial  balance  in  classes,  housing,  and  student  life 
areas.  Competent,  multi-racial  leadership  and  communications  skills  develop- 
ment teams  are  available  for  consultation,  planning  and  operation  of  in-service 
projects.  Write:  Director,  Inter-College  Training  Institute,  Division  of  Com- 
munity Services. 

Community  Volunteer  Service  Coordinators: 

Provides  training,  placement,  and  supervision  for  students  attempting  to  aid 
community  service  agencies  in  a  volunteer  capacity.  Faculty  members  requiring 
such  services  as  part  of  course  work  can  receive  assistance  through  this  service. 

Office  of  the  Director  of  Title  I  Programs 

The  Title  I  office  is  designed  as  the  coordinating  agency  between  the  expert 
and  technical  personnel  in  the  academic  departments  of  the  College,  and  the  urban- 
oriented  programs  of  the  College.  It  will  also  act  as  the  administrative  arm  of  the 
Northern  New  Jersey  Metropolitan  Regional  Conference. 

The  Northern  New  Jersey  Metropolitan  Regional  Conference 

The  Conference  is  a  consortium  of  college  and  community  expert  and  lay 
members  joined  to  study  and  seek  solutions  to  the  overriding  regional  metropolitan 
problems  of  the  Northern  New  Jersey  area — especially  those  beyond  the  usual 
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concerns  of  education  and  minority  group  problems.  The  Conference  seeks  to 
coordinate  study  and  possible  solution  of  regional  problems  with  community,  county 
and  state  agencies  concerned  with  these  matters.  .It  will  also  encompass,  through  the 
office  of  Title  I  programs,  the  integration  of  the  efforts  of  the  Conference  with  other 
governmental,  private,  and  professional  organizations  also  working  on  them.  It  will 
serve  as  a  collection  agency  for  information,  research  study,  and  data  on  the  metro- 
politan region  and  its  affairs. 

Programa  de  Entrenamicnto  de  Maestro  Hispanos  o  Proyccto  B2 

Este  programa  ofrece  a  los  profesionales  de  otros  paises  de  habla  espanola.  graduados  de 
universidades  extranjeras,  la  oportunidad  de  obtener  una  certificacion  y  trabajo.  Los  par- 
ticipantes  de  este  proyecto  especial  recibiran  remuneracion. 

El  dinero  para  el  programa  fue  recibido  del  gobierno  federal,  (Education  Professions  Develop- 
ment Act).  Actualmente  participan  en  el  mismo  aproximadamente  cien  estudiantes. 

El  Centra  de  Nen^ark 

Este  centro  proveera  ayuda  a  los  adolescentes  que  se  preparen  para  entrar  en  los  Colleges 

y  Universidades  privadas  y  piiblicas  del  estado.  El  mismo  funcionara  en  cooperacion    con 

ASPIRA. 

Try,  E.O.F.  Admisiones. 

Un  consejero  especial  permanecera  en  esta  oficina  para  ayudar  a  aquellas  personas  interesadas 
en  ingresar  como  alumnos  en  este  College.  Para  cualquier  informacion,  por  favor  dirijase  a: 
Director,  Spanish  Speaking  Teacher  Training  Corps. 
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Public  Information,  Office  of  34 

Publications,  Student  50 

Alumni    32 

Quarterly  (student  literary  magazine)  ..     50 

Radio  Station  48 

Rating   Systems    62 

Reading  Minor  269 

Recreational  Programs  281 


Title  Page 

Regional  Conference, 

Northern  New  Jersey  Metropolitan  ..  284 
Religion,  see  Philosophy  and  Religion 
Requirements 

for  Admission   37 

for  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree  59 

for  Teacher   Education   Certification     61 
for  Assignment  to  Senior 

Student   Teaching    271 

Research  Studies   52 

Residents  of  New  Jersey,  Tuition  40 

Russ,  Edward,  Scholarship  Fund  43 

Russian   175 

Scholarships  and  Loans  41 

Scholastic  Honors   63 

Scholastic  Standards   62 

School  of  Applied  Arts  and  Sciences  ..  65 

School  of  Education  265 

School  of  Fine  and  Performing  Arts  ....  110 

School  of  Humanities  145 

School  of  Mathematics  and  Science  185 

School  of  Social  and 

Behavioral  Sciences  214 

Science,  see  School  of  Mathematics 
and  Science 

Science  Courses  212 

Scotland,  study  in  56 

Shepard,  Margaret, 

Memorial  Scholarship  43 

Social  Action,  Preparation  for 

Careers  in  264 

Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences, 

School  of   214 

Social  Sciences — General  Education  ....  236 

Civilization — History  Courses   236 

Social    Sciences — ^Teacher   Education  236 

Social  Studies  Courses  236 

Field  Studies  Course 237 

Sociology,  Department  of   248 

Sociology   Major   248 

Sociological  Specialization   248 

Interdisciplinary   Specialization    .  250 

Pre-Professional  Specialization  250 

Departmental  Course  Offerings  ..  252-256 

Sororities     49 

Spanish,  Department  of 176 

Spanish  Major  176 

Second  Teaching  Field  in  Italian  180 
Departmental  Course  Offerings  ..   177-181 

Spanish  Courses  177-179 

Italian  Courses  180-181 

Spanish-Speaking  Teacher  Corps  283 

Special  Projects  284 

Special  Awards,  Funds  and  Scholarships  43 
Special  Instructional  Areas, 

Department  of  269 

Minor  in  Reading  269 

Speakers  Bureau,  see  Public  Information 

Speech  and  Theater,  Department  of  ....  136 

Speech  and  Theater  Major  136 

Speech  and  Theater  Teaching  Major  137 
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Speech  and  Theater  Arts  Minor  138 

Departmental  Course  Offerings  ..   138-143 
Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology, 

Department  of  257 

Speech  Pathology  Teaching  Major    .    257 
Departmental  Q)urse  Offerings  .    257-260 

Standards    62 

Stone,  John  C,  Scholarship  43 

Student   Activities    48 

Student  Assistant  Emergency  Fund  43 

Student  Counseling  and  Advisement  ....     47 

Student  Exchange    56 

Student  Government  Association  48 

Student  Insurance    46 

Student   Personnel  Services   44 

Student   Publications   50 

Student  Teaching  271 

Student  Work  Program   42 

Study   Abroad    56 

Summer  Camp  and 

Recreational  Programs   281 

Summer  Session  55 

Swahili    60 

Talent  Research  for  Youth  (TRY)   280,  282 

Teacher  Education  Certification   61 

Teacher  Education  Programs 

Admission  to   270 

Requirements    61 

Technology  in  Education, 

Department  of  270 


Title  Page 

Title  I  Programs,  Office  of  Director  .      284 

Transcultural  Studies  261 

Transfer   Students    39 

Trustees,   Board  of  4 

TRY    280,282 

TRY-E.O.F 282 

Admission  to   284 

Applications 36 

Tuition    40 

Unterman,  Judge  Esther,  Scholarship  ..     43 

Upward   Bound    281 

Urban  Education  Corps  283 

Urban  Graduate  Interne  Program  282 

Urban  Minority  Affairs, 

Advisory  Board  279 

Urban  Programs   280 

Urban  Studies    262 

Preparation 

for  City  Planning  Careers  263 

for  Inner  City  Education  Careers  .    264 

for  Social  Action  Careers  264 

Urban  Teacher  Training  Centers  283 

Veterans,  Admission  of  40 

Volunteer  Service,  Community  284 

Who's  Who  in  American 

Universities  and  Colleges  51 

Writing    148 
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CORRESPONDENCE  DIRECTORY: 


Mailing  Address:  Montclair  State  College 

Upper  Montclair,  New  Jersey  07043 
Telephone  Number:  Area  Code  (201)  746-9500 


Specific  correspondence  should  he  addressed  as  follows: 

General  Interest  of  the  College       President 

Academic  Program 

Admissions,  Catalogs 

Alumni 

Counseling  and  Placement 


Vice-President,  Instruction 

Director  of  Admissions 

Executive  Secretary,  Alumni 

Association 

Dean  of  Students 


Certification  and  Evaluation, 
Teacher  Certificates 

Evening  Graduate  and  Undergraduate 
Division  and  Summer  Session 

Payment  of  Fees 

Public  Relations 

Student  Activities  and  Regulations 

Student  Financial  Aids 

Transcripts 


Counselor  and  Certification 
Advisors,  Evening  Division 

Director,  Evening  Division  and 
Summer  Session 

Director,  Business  Services 

Director  of  Public  Relations 

Dean  of  Students 

Financial  Aids  Officer 

Registrar 
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